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PREFACE 

The RhanHarkar Oriental Researdi Institute was founded in 
1915. The first verse of the Matebh^ata was written by Sir R. G. 
Bhandaekar on 1st April 1919 while inaugurating the work of the 
Institute on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, On 4th August 
1925 Dr. V. S. Sukthankar took charge of this work as its General 
Editor and reorganized it on a sound basis. For the subsequent 17 ye^s 
he worked on it with an eagle eye and mature scholarship bringing 
international honour to himself and to the Institute. In 1940, the 
Britidi Academy, London, put its seal of approval on Dr. Sukthan- 
kar’s work on this edition. On the 4th January 1943, the Institute 
conferred on Dr. Sukthankar a Distingui^ed Services Medal in 
recognition of his unique services to the Institute as the helmsman of 
its work on the MahSbharata on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. On 5th January 1943, Dr. Sukthankar read his state¬ 
ment on the Critical Edition of the Mahlabharata before the delegates 
for the Silver Jubilee celebrations and other audience in the Tata Hall 
of the Institute. This statement has proved to be his last testament 
more valuable than Aristotle’s will as it is a national testament. I 
quote from it a few sentences which contain Dr. Sukthankar s mes¬ 
sage about the MahSLbharata :— 

“ The part of the Epic critically dealt with so far is, I imagine, in bulk 
about four times as great as the Greek Epics, Iliad and Odyssey put together 
and one and a half times as our Ram&yana.” 

“ All good work costs money now-a-daiys! Good manuscripts cost 
mcmey. Good printing costs money. Good editors cost money.” 

“Amid the deepest strands that are woven in the thread of our civili¬ 
zation there is more than one that is drawn originally from Bharatavarsa 
and from Sanskrit literature and well in the centre of this v^t mass of lite¬ 
rature, there stands this deathless traditional book of divine in^ration, un¬ 
approachable and far removed from possibilities of human consritution.” 

“ We must therefore gra^ this great book with both hands and face it 
squarely. Then we shall reoogmse that it is our past which has prolonged 
itself into the present. We are it: I mean the real We ! Shall we be guilty 
of strangling our own soul ? Never ! ” 

These stirring words were read out by Dr. Sukthankar on the 
evening of the 5th of January and within a fortnight he passed away 
after a brief illness on the evening of 21st January 1943 ! Truth is 
stranger than fiction!! 

Such in brief is the outline of Dr. Siucthankar’s association with 
the Institute’s Critical Edition of the Great Epic, which he aptly styled 
as “the Content of our Collective Unconscious” and in wfiich he 
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finall y merged his being after spending every moment of his conscious 
life in revising his type-script of the last of his lectures on the Maha- 
bharata he was to deliver before the University of Bombay on the 
following day! 

In striking him down within sight of his chosen goal, Death 
pierced the base of consciousness, cutting at the very joint of body and 
mind. No preparation for the end, no inspiring last words, were pos¬ 
sible. Yet, those of us who knew Sukthankar intimately cannot 
doubt that the sentiments of Valiant would also have been his own had 
he received the summons of an approaching end to life’s journey. 
“ Though with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent 
me of all the trouble. My sword I give to him that diall succeed me 
in the pilgrinaage, and my courage and skill to him that can get it. 
My marks and scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that I 
have fought His battles Who will be my Rewarder.” This manorial 
volume represents the sword, the keen splendid-tempered image of his 
intellect, that he bequeathed to him that has the courage and ^11 to 
wield it. If there be such a person, undaimted by the forces of dark¬ 
ness, let him grasp firm the hilt and smite on. 

Side by side with his text-critical work on the Mahabharata 
Dr. Sukthankar kept on studying its content and inner meaning and 
for that purpose studied many books on Philosophy and Religion. 
While I was editing the Review of Philosophy mtd Religion between 
1930 and 1937,1 received numerous books on these subjects for review. 
Dr. Sukthankar seemed very much interested in many of them and 
he actually ordered some of them for his own library. I was first under 
the impression that Dr. Sukthankar perused these books with a view 
to get a little diversion to his mind after his fatiguing work on the text 
of the MaMbharata day after day for years without rest. I was how¬ 
ever thoroughly surprised when he disclosed to me his schane of lec¬ 
tures on the Mahabharata which he finally prepared for being deli¬ 
vered before the University of Bombay and before completing which 
he took our final leave with a “ Forget-mej-not ” anpfcasis! The 
mystical vein noticed by the audience in those lectures was mainly due 
to the psychological changes gradually brought about in the mind 
of the great Savant during the ten years prior to these lectures. 

The idea of bringing out a Memorial Edition of Dr. Sukthan- 
KAr’s publidied writings was first discussed by mysdf and my learned 
friends Dr. S. M. Katre and Prof. D. D. Kosambi with Dr. Mrs. 
Malinibai B. Sukthankar, M33.s. and the sons of Dr. Sukthankar 
immediately after Dr. StTKTHANKAR’s demise. With the substantial 
support promised by the Sukthankar family a Memorial Edition 
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Committee was formed with Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, b.a. 
the Raja Saheb of Aundh as its Chairman and Diwan-Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., J.P. as its Vice-Chairman. With the assured 
support of these two great friends of Dr. Sukthankar and with the 
guaranteed voluntary co-operation of my esteemed friends Dr. Kathe 
and Prof. Kosambi, it was easy for me to secure the support of the 
innumerable friends of Dr. Sukthankar all over India and outside 
for the work of the Memorial Edition as will be seen from the Person¬ 
nel of the Memorial Edition Committee which accompanies this Pre¬ 
face. A printed Appeal was subsequently issued by me on bdaalf of 
the Committee and circulated among scholars and institutions inter¬ 
ested in the Memorial Edition. The response to this appeal from the 
numerous friends and admirers of Dr. Sukthankar was extremely 
encouraging and the First Volume of the Manorial Edition that is 
being presented to the public today is a visible embodiment of this 
spontaneous response and a permanent Souvenir of the good will left 
behind by an Indian scholar who sacrificed himself on the altar of the 
Mahabharata. 

The valuable and scholarly contents of the present volume speak 
for themselves and will continue to speak with greater resonance as 
years pass by. As observed by Prof. Edgerton they are the product 
of Dr. Sukthankar’s knowledge and expetiaice {Jmnam Savijm- 
nam) and his native ability which made reputation in thr^ Continents. 
Dr. Sukthankar’s literary life was a life of planned action, in which 
every detail was scrupulously worked out and revised many times 
before it saw the light of the day. Every page of the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata and the Critical Epic Studies that are being 
presented to the scholars to-day under one cover bear the stamp of his 
Echolardiip and fully illustrate the common adage :—“ If a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing well”. His Prolegomena to the Adi- 
parvan of the Mahabharata, the bed-rock of the Mahabharata Textual 
Criticism, was much in demand since its publication. It is bdng pub¬ 
lished separately for the first time in the present volume along with 
the other Epic Studies of Dr. Sukthankar and thus brought within 
the means of individual research scholars through the favour of the 
authorities of the B. O. R. Institute. I fed confident that this First 
Volume of Dr. Sukthankar Memorial Edition will stimulate the 
study of the Indian Textual Critidsm on whidi the attention of Indian 
scholars has been now focussed by Dr. Katre’s able Introduction to 
Indian Textual Criticism (1940), which owes much to Dr. Sukthan¬ 
kar’s inspiration and guidance. 

It now remains for me to record my feelings of gratitude for the 
unstinted co-operation I hqve recdyed from several friends and learned 
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bodies in bringing out this IFiret Volume of the V. S. Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition. My cordial thanks are due to the authorities of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, many of whom are mem¬ 
bers of the Memorial Edition Committee, for their kind permission to 
include in the present volume the Prolegomena and other Introduc¬ 
tions to the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata as also Dr. SUK- 
thankar's Epic Studies published in the Annals of the Institute. 
Special thanks are due to Principal J. R. Gharpure, b.a., ll.b., the 
Chairman of the Executive Board and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, m.a., 
PHD., the Secretary of the Institute who is also the Editor of the 
Annals, for their uniform courtesy and kindness in securing the above 
permission. To Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, m.a., ph.d., the present General 
Editor of the Mahabharata, I am particularly thankful for keeping at 
my di^x)sal a copy of Epic Studies No. VI which he foimd in Dr. 
Sukthankar’s office papers at the Institute. This copy duly revised 
by Dr. Sukthankar in his own hand has been incorporated in the 
present volume. Evidently Dr. Sukthankar had an intention to re¬ 
vise all his Epic Studies in course of time and then publish them in 
their final form after the completion of his work on the Great Epic. 
Providence, however, decreed otherwise! As regards the other contri¬ 
butions of Dr. Sukthankar induded in the present volume I tender 
my most grateful thanks— 

(1) To the authorities of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 
Bombay, and the Editorial Board of Sir J. J. Modi Volume for per- 
misaon to indude Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on “ Arjunami§ra ” in 
this Edition. 

(2) To Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, m.a. the Hon. Secretary of the 
K. R. Cama Institute for drawing my attention to the two papers of 
Dr. Sukthankar viz. (i) Arjunami^ra and (ii) An Excursion on the 
Periphery of Indological Research and in securing the necessary per¬ 
mission of the authorities of his Institute for their indusion in the 
present Edition. Mr. Anklesaria had collaborated with Dr. Suk¬ 
thankar for a number of years in connection with his work for the 
Cama Institute and his hearty co-operation in this work by the free 
supply of the press-copies of the two pap^ of Dr. Sukthankar men¬ 
tioned above deserves my best thanks. 

(3) To the Editors of the Festchrift Prof. P. V. Kane and Dr. 
R. N. Sardesai, L.C.P.S., Proprietor, Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 
its publidier, for pamission to indude Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on 
“ R5mop5kh;^na ” in this Volume. 

(4) To the authOTities of the Deccan College Post-graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona and in particular Dr. S, hi* Katrb, m,A., 



PH.D. its present Director and E^tor of their Bulletin for their permis¬ 
sion to indude Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on “ Epic Question I—Did 
Indra assume the form of a Swan ? ” in this Volume. 

(5) To the Editors of Feschrift Dr. F. W. Thomas and its 
puhlidier Mr. M. N, Kxjlkarni, the Manager of the Kamatak Pub- 
lidiing House, Bombay for their permission to publish Dr. Sukthan¬ 
kar’s paper on “ Rgmayana and Nalopakhyana ” in this Volume. 

(6) To the authorities, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Sodety for permission to include Epic Studies I: ‘ Some Text-Critical 
Notes ’ in this Volume. 

Every scholar who came into personal contact with Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR knows quite well how he loved not only the substantial contents 
of any sdiolarly publication but also its scientific and dignified presen¬ 
tation. He b^eved in the identity of Truth, Beauty and Dignity in 
the publication of all scholarly work worth the name. The volumes 
of the Critical Edition of the MahabMrata are a visible embodimait 
of Dr. Sukthankar’s ideal in this respect. A good edition according 
to Dr. SuKTHANKAR must be good both within and without, and we 
have tried to make the present Memorial Edition as good as possible 
within the means at our disposal. But good Editions cost money, said 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR in his last public statement and the credit of achiev¬ 
ing any goodness in the present Memorial Edition must go to those 
donors, subscribers and contributors who have contributed their mite 
towards this Edition out of sheer love and appreciation for the national 
work of the departed scholar as will be seen from the list of these 
contributors (vide Appendix). Space forbids me to thank all these 
contributors individually. I shall however, be failing in my duty if I 
do not indicate here the generosity of the following contributors but for 
whose spontaneous response it would have been impossible for the 
Memorial Edition Committee to proceed with the work of tire Edi¬ 
tion :— 

Rs. 650—^Dr. Mrs. Malinibai B. Sukthankar, M.B3.S. and other 
membas of the Sukthankar family, Bombay. 

Rs. 150—^University of Bombay. 

Rs. 100—Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Raja Saheb 
of Aundh, Aundh. 

Rs. 100—Right Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Bombay. 

I^. 100—B. J. Wadia, m,a., Vice-Chancdlor, University of 
Bombay, Bombay. 

Rs. 100—Sir Chunilal B. Mdita, kt., j.p. and Lady Tapibai C. 
Mehta, Bombay. 

On the completicHi of the M^OTial Edtion it is proposed to 
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public a full report of the work of the Committee where all contri¬ 
butions and donations will be specified in detail. 

I started my work in connection with the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition with the assured initial support of Dr. Mrs. Malinibai B. 
Sukthankar and other manbers of the Sukthankar family. This 
support was further strengthened by the formation of a representative 
Memorial Edition Committee consisting of numerous friends and 
admirers of Dr. Sukthankar in different parts of India and outside. 
This support, encotiraging as it was for an inexperienced man like 
myself, made me confident enough about the success of this enterprise 
but I became absolutdy fearless in my work when the two great friends 
of Dr. Sukthankar, I mean Shrimant Raja Saheb of Aundh and 
Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri agreed to guide me in this work as 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Memorial Edition Commit¬ 
tee respectively. Their high regard for our NaUonal Epic and its Epic 
Editor Dr. Sukthankar has been responsible in no small way for the 
Ijublication of the. Epic Studies of Dr. Sukthankar appearing today 
in the form of the First Volume of the Sukthankar Manorial Edition. 
On 5th January 1943, Dr. Sukthankar referred to the Rajasaheb of 
Aundh in the following glowing terms ;— 

“ If you want me to point out just one man who is respcaisible for origi¬ 
nating and furthering the project (of the Mahibharata) he is sitting in front 
of you, I mean Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Raja of Aundh.” 

We are fortunate in having in our midst today, the first anniver¬ 
sary of Dr. Sukthankar’s donise, this very enlightened Rajasaheb, 
now in the 76th year to guide all our literary projects with undaunted 
zeal and optimism. I cannot adequatdy thank the Rajasaheb and 
other friends for their spontaneous and active co-operation in the work 
of this Edition. 

I b^an my work in coimection with the Memorial Edition with 
the guaranteed collaboration of my personal friends Dr. S. M. Katre, 
M.A., PH.D. and Prof. D. D. Kosambi, m.a. These friends have ful¬ 
filled ,thdr guarantee to the very letter as they have been responsible 
for the entire editing of the First Volume and all aedit for the careful 
and accurate editing of the Volume goes to them. During t h eir per¬ 
sonal contact with Dr. Sukthankar they knew perfectly wdl what 
good editing meant according to Dr, Sukthankar’s highly critical 
standards and consequently the good editing of the present Volume 
owes everything to than as they have carried out at great inconve¬ 
nience to thansdves all the arduous work of seeing the Volume 
tiirou^ the press. Tbough these friends have done all this labour of 
love out of thdr hi^ sense of appredatimi and re^ct for the wort 
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of Dr. SUKTHANKAR and though they are the members of the Memo¬ 
rial Committee, I take this opportunity of thanking than most cordi¬ 
ally for their disinterested service to Indology in helping the Memorial 
Edition Committee to bring out the present Volume in the best pos¬ 
sible form and get up. 

Dr. SUKTHANKAR was connected with the University of Bombay 
in several capacities for more than two decades. His cordial relations 
with all the authorities of the University are evident not only from 
the grant sanctioned by the Syndicate towards the costs of this Edition 
but by the personal generosity of the Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar, 
the Deputy Registrar, the Librarian and many other office-bearers of 
the University. I am deeply touched by their prompt and spontaneous 
response to my appeal regarding this Edition and I convey to all these 
friends of Dr. Sukthankar at the premier academic body of the pro¬ 
vince the grateful thanks of the Memorial Committee for their ancere 
appreciation of the work of the Committee. 

In concluding this preface I must record the valuable services 
renifered to the Memorial Edition by Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, the 
enterprising Manager of the Kamtak- Publishing House, Bombay, 
but for whose hi^ regard for Dr. Sukthankar and spontaneous co¬ 
operation on the very day this sdione was discussed we would not 
have dreamt of undertaking this Edition at a time when the' extra¬ 
ordinary high cost of printing and the scardty of paper haid chilled 
all academic enterprises in this country. Like my esteemed friends 
Dr. Katre and PROF. Kosambi, Mr. Kulkarni has fulfilled his guaran¬ 
tee also to the letter by publishing this First Volume of the Memorial 
Edition most promptly and efficiently and thus kept up the high 
traditions of his Pu blishing House for excellent printing and.t3^- 
graphy, which are absolutely essential for good editing according to 
the standards of Dr. Sukthankar. 

In presenting this first volume of the Sukthankar iMemorial Edi¬ 
tion to-day, the first annivasary of Dr. Sukthankar’s lamen^ de¬ 
mise, the Memorial Committee has completed half of its pr<Knised 
work. Though I am thankful to all my colleagues on the'Manorial 
Committee for their continuous co-operation so far, I must reserve my 
final thanks to than to a future date when the Second Volume of this 
Edition is completed and presented to the public. 

P. K. Code 

Poona 4 1 Secretary and Managing Editor 

21st January, 1944. ) Dr. V. S. Sukthankar Memorial Edition 

Committee. 
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FOREWORD^ 

An elaborate introduction containing a comprehensive account of the 
manuscript material as also a detailed discussion of the principled of Maha- 
bharata textual criticism will be published with the last fascicule of the 
Adiparvan. The following cursory remarks are intended merely to guide the 
reader meanwhile through the labyrinth of a very complicated apparatus 
criticus. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

In the Mahabharata 'manuscript tradition, peirhaps as much as in any 
literary tradition, the textual critic is faced with a bewildering profusion of 
versions as well as an amazing mixture of versions. Divers elements have 
been working from the earliest times in favour of the development of different 
types, on the one hand : on the other hand, there were not wanting elements 
that operated against the evolution of sharply differentiated types. To un¬ 
derstand the phenomenon of this luxuriant growth and indiscriminate fusion 
of versions, one must appreciate clearly certain details of historical moment, 
certain special factors in the transmission of the Mahabharata—traits which 
distinguish our work from every other known text except the Ramayapa and 
possibly the Homeric epopees. Notwithstanding the fact that we know so 
little that is certain and definite about the early history of the text, we may, 
it seems to me, with confidence assume that after its composition the great 
epic was for centuries handed down (in differing forms and sizes) from bard 
to bard merely by word of mouth. It is moreover extremely probable that 
even after the te:xt had been written down, large portions of it, especially 
such portions as were popular, continued to be committed to memory, by 
itinerant raconteurs for purposes of recitation. It is further easy to believe 
that no great" care was lavished on the text by these custodians of the tradi¬ 
tion to guard it against partial corruption and! elaboration or against ar¬ 
bitrary emendation and normalization; to reproduce the received text with 
any great prefcision would be neither attempted by these bards nor required 
of them. It was then inevitable that the protean oral tradition should in 
one form or another react on the written tradition: and vic^. v^sa. One im¬ 
portant and necessary consequence of such antecedents as these is the im¬ 
possibility of retracing all extant versions to any fixed and authentic arche¬ 
type ; since some of the modem editions could not but be descendants of 
fluctuating oral versions reduced to writing in some distant past, indepen¬ 
dently of each, other, at different epochs and in different circumstances. In 


1 [Adiparvan, Fascicule I, 1927.] 
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other words, even ini its early phases the Mahabharata text tradition must 
have been not uniform and singular, but multiple and polygenous. To com¬ 
plicate matters £2} further there appears to have followed' a period in which 
there was a free comparison of manuscripts and extensive mutual borrowings, 
operations which in the course of indiscriminate crossing and re-crossing have 
completely confused the diffierentioe and produced a perfect wilderness of 
hybrid types. These are, at least in part, still mere surmises. But the as¬ 
sumption of some such complicated derangements, beyond the normal vicis¬ 
situdes of transmission, is necessary, to account for the strange vagaries of 
the Mahabharata manuscript tradition : to explain why in the best manus¬ 
cripts one comes across at every step readings that are manifestly inferior 
and additional lines that are incontestably spurious : to elucidate how textual 
alterations, especially interpolations, starting from the most inconspicuous 
source of diaskeuasis, could extend over large areas with comparative ease 
and rapidity. 

This state of things, if true, would make it impossible to apply to the 
Mahabharata the special canons of textual criticism which are derived from 
a study of classical (Greek and Latin) texts and which depend ultimately 
upon there being a more or less complete concatenation of copies and exem¬ 
plars reaching finally back to a single authentic .(written) archetype. The 
conflation of codices may, moreover, havel been carried to such an extreme 
that we may even have to renounce ail pretensions to disentangle completely, 
by means of purely objective criteria, their intricate mutual relationships. 
It would, therefore, be well not to ignore entirely the possibility that a wholly 
satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine form—even the late so- 
called satasahasri samhita form—^may be a task now beyond the powers of 
criticism. 

Even though the problem be insoluble on the ideal plane’, yet a partial 
solution of it is by no means impracticable and may with considerable gain 
be attempted. This fascicule will, I hope, demonstrate that a considerable 
portion of the inherited text can be incontestably proved to be authentic and 
unimpeachable : and that on the other hand certain portions of the “ vulgate 
can, equally indisputably, be shewn to be spurious. In other words, we seem 
entitled to assert that notwithstanding the existence of what may be termed 
original doublets ” (fluctuations inherited from a period of purely oral trans¬ 
mission), as well as a vast number of secondary variants (brought in through 
corruption and emendation during the period of mainly written transmission), 
—that despite thej vagaries which surround a small part of the poem with a 
ha 2 e of uncertainty, the uniflcation of the tradition could in regard to the 
major part of the epic be carried to a degree of approximation which may be 
deemed sufficient for all intents and purposes. 

^dmanly m text reconstruction a safe expedient is to, take as basis the 
oldest of the best family” of manuscripts and to authenticate it in the 
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critical edition. This expedient, though unquestionably safe and in most 
cases indubitably effective, fails totally in the present instance, assuming what 
has been said above about the fusion of types to 6e true : because by follow¬ 
ing any manuscript, even the oldest and the best, we shall be authenticating 
just that arbitrary mixture of versions which it should be the aim of 
criticism to avoid. The peculiar conditions ofi the transmission of the epic 
force upon us an eclectic but cautious utilization of all manuscript 
classes. Since all categories of manuscripts have their strong points 
and their weak points, each variant has to be judged on its own 
merits. When the criteria at our disposal fail to give a positive result, we 
have to content {3} ourselves with a stop-gap that will give the required sense 
or at least complete the metrical line. A text prepared, with due circum¬ 
spection, on eclectic principles v/ill, I am fully persuaded, present a more faith¬ 
ful picture of the elusive “ original than any single extant codex could do. 
That in these circumstances the editor will occasionally make mistakes—-at 
times perhaps gross mistakes—^is as certain as inevitable; for it is to be' fear¬ 
ed that there is no royal road to success in this incomparably difficult field. 
The method of Mahabharata textual criticism can be evolved only from a 
special study of the Mahabh^ata manuscripts and of the Mahabharata 
manuscript tradition. More than one attempt will probably have to be made 
before the ideal is attained. It will, therefore, Be prudent not to expect too 
much from the first critical edition, nor to claim too much for it. 

MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 

The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the first two adhyayas of 
the Adiparvan are as follows : 

L N(orthern) Recension 

Kaimjri (or North-western) Version in Devaniagari transcript (K). 

Ko -= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 229 of 1895a902. 

= Londc’n, India Office Library, MS. No. 2137. 

KL, ,= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 182 of 1893L-95. Dated V. Sam. 
1694 (ca. 1637 A.n.). 

K 3 ‘= Baroda, Central Library, MS. No*. 632. Dated V. Sam. 1575 (ca. 1518 
A.D.). 

K 4 = Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 565 of 1882-83. 

K- = Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, MS. No'. 1 . 

Kg '= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. Noi 209 of 1887-91. 

MaithiK Version (V). 

Nepal, Darbar Library, MS. No. 1364. Dated La. Sam. 411 (ca. 1530 
A.D) . 

Bangali Version (B). 

Bj '= Bolpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. No. 1. 

B 2 !=Bolpur, Visvabharati Libiary, MS. No. 258. 

63 = Bolpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. No. 264. 

3^^= BoJpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. Na 415. 
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FOREWORD^ 

An elaborate introduction containing a comprehensive account of the 
manuscript material as also a detailed discussion of the principles of Maha- 
Wiarata textual criticism will be published with the last fascicule of the 
Adiparvan. The following cursory remarks are intended merely to guide the 
reader meanwhile through the labyrinth of a veiy complicated' apparatus 
criticus. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

In the Mahiabharata manuscript tradition, perhaps as much as in any 
literary tradition, the textual critic is faced with a bewildering profusion of 
versions as well as an amazing mixture of versions. Divers elements have 
been working from the earliest times in favour of the developmeint of different 
types, on the one hand : on the other hand, there were not wanting elements 
that operated against the evolution of sharply differentiated types. To un¬ 
derstand the phenomenon of this luxuriant growth and indiscriminate fusion 
of versions, one must appreciate clearly certain details of historical moment, 
certain special factors in the transmission Of the Miahabharata—^traits which 
distinguish our work from every other known text except the Riamayaaia and 
possibly the Homeric epopees. Notwithstanding the fact that we know so 
little that is certain and definite about the early history of the text, we may, 
it seems to me, with confidence assume that after its composition the great 
epic was for centuries handed down (in differing forms and sizes) from bard 
to bard merely by word of mouth. It is moreover extremely probable that 
even after the teict had been written down, large portions of it, especially 
such portions as were popular, continued to be committed to memory, by 
itinerant raconteurs for purposes of recitation. It is further easy to believe 
that no great'care was lavished on the text by these custodians of the tradi¬ 
tion to guard it against partial corruption and' elaboration or against ar¬ 
bitrary emiendation and normalization : to reproduce the received text with 
any great precision would be neither attempted by the^ bards nor required 
of them. It was then inevitable that the protean oral tradition should in 
one form or another react on the written tradition; and vice viersa. One im¬ 
portant and necessary consequence of such antecedents as these is the im¬ 
possibility of retracing all extant versions to any fixed and authentic arche¬ 
type ; since some of the modem editions could not but be descendants of 
fluctuating oral versions reduced to writing in some distant past, indepen¬ 
dently of each other, at different epochs and in different circumstances. In 


1 [Adiparvan, Fascicule I, 1927.] 
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other words, even ii^ its early phases the Mahabharata text tradition must 
have beoi not uniform and! singular, but multiple and polygenous. To com¬ 
plicate matters £2} further there appears to have followed' a period in which 
there was a free comparison of manuscripts and extensive mutual borrowings, 
operations which in the course of indiscriminate crossing and re-crossing have 
completely confused the diff^entice and produced a perfect wilderness of 
hybrid tyjKS. These are, at least in part, still mere surmises. But the as¬ 
sumption of some such complicated derangements, beyond the normal vicis¬ 
situdes of transmission, is necessary, to account for the strange vagaries of 
the Mahabharata manuscript tradition : to explain why in the best manus¬ 
cripts one comes across at every step readings that are manifestly inferior 
and additional lines that are incontestably spurious : to elucidate how textual 
alterations, especially interpolations, starting from the most inconspicuous 
source of dia^euasis, could extend over large areas with comparative ease 
and rapidity. 

This state of things, if true, would make it impossible to apply to the 
Mahabharata the special canons of textual criticism which are derived from 
a study of classical (Gredc and Latin) texts and which dq>end ultimatdy 
upon there being a more or less complete concatenation of copies and exem¬ 
plars reaching finally back to a single authentic .(written) archetype. The 
conflation of <»dices may, moreover, havel been carried to such an extreme 
that we may even have to renounce all pretensions to disentangle completely, 
by means of purely objective criteria, their intricate mutual relationships. 
It would, therefore, be well not to ignore entirely the possibility that a wholly 
satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine form—even the late so- 
called ratasahasri saimhita form—may be a task now beyond the powers of 
criticism. 


Even though the problem be insoluble on the ideal plane, yet a partial 
solution of it is by no means ineradicable and may with considerable gain 
be attempted. This fascicule will, I hops, demonstrate that a considerable 
portion of the inheritai text can be incontestably proved to be authentic and 
unimpeachable : and that on the other hand certain portions of the “ vulgate ” 
can, equally indisputably, be shewn to be spurious. In other words, we seem 
eintitled to assert that notwithstanding the existence of what may be termed 
original doublets (fluctuations inherited from a period of purely oral trans¬ 
mission), as well as a vast number of secondary variants (brought in through 
corraption md emendation during the period of mainly written transmission), 
—that despite thci vagaries which surround a small part of the poem with a 
ha^ of uncertainty, the unification of the tradition could in regard to the 
mjor part of the epic bd carried to a degree of approximation which may be 
Corned sufiScient for all intents and purposes. 


reamstruction a safe expedient is to, take as basis the 
ddfist of the best faimly” of manuscripts and to authenticate it in the 
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critical edition. This expedient, though unquestionably safe and in most 
cases indubitably effective, fails totally in the present instance, assuming what 
has been said above about the fusion of types to be true : because by follow¬ 
ing any manuscript, even the oldest and the best, we shall be authenticating 
just that arbitrary mixture of versions which it should be the aim of 
criticism to avoid. The peculiar conditions of, the transmission of the epic 
force upon us an eclectic but cautious utilization of all manuscript 
classes. Since all categories of manuscripts have their strong points 
and their weak points, each variant has to be judged on its own 
merits. When the criteria at our disposal fail to give a positive result, we 
have to content {3} ourselves with a stop-gap that will give the required sense 
or at le^ast complete the metrical line. A text prepared, with due circum¬ 
spection, on eclectic principles will, I am fully persuaded, present a more faith¬ 
ful picture of the elusive “ original ” than any single extant codex could do. 
That in these circumstances the editor will occasionally make mistakesr—at 
times perhaps gross mistakes—is as certain as inevitable; for it is to be* fear¬ 
ed that there is no royal road to success in this incomparably difficult field. 
The method of Mahabharata textual criticism can be evolved only from a 
special study of the Mahabharata manuscripts and of the Mahabharata 
manuscript tradition. More than one attempt will probably have to be made 
before the ideal is attained. It will, therefore. Be prudent not to expect too 
mudi from the first critical edition, nor to claim too much for it 

MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL 

The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the first two adhyayas of 
the Adiparvan are as follows : 

I. N(orthern) Recension 

Ka^mJri (or North-western) Version in Devanagari transcript (K). 

Kq '= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 229 of 1895-JL902. 

Kj = London, India Office Library, MS. No. 2137. 

K,,= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS, No. 182 of 189,1-95. Dated V. Sam. 

1694 (ca. 1637 aj>.). 

K 3 i=Baroda, Central Library, MS. No, 632. Dated V. Sadi. 1575 (ca. 1518 

A.D.), 

K 4 = Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 565 of 1882-83. 

Kg = Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, MS. No. 1 . 

Kg '= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, MS. No. 209 of 1887-91. 

Maithili Version (V). 

V^i= Nepal, Darbar Library, MS, No. 1364. Dated La, Saih. 411 (ca. 1530 

A.D). 

BangaJi Version (B). 

Bj, '= Bolpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. No. 1. 

B 2 i= Bolpur, Visvabharati Libiary, MS. No. 258. 

B 3 = Bolpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. No. 264. 

64 '= Bdpur, Visvabharati Library, MS. Na 415. 
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Devauagaii Versions (D). 

Devanagari Version of Arjunami^ra (Da). 

Da^ = Poona, Govt. MSS.. Collection, MS. No. 30 of A 1879-80. 

Da 2 .'= Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, Visrambag Cbll. I, MS. No*. 468. 

Devanagari Veraon of Nilakai^tha (Dn.). 

Dn^ = MS. belonging to Sardar Kibe of Indore. 

Dn 2 i= Mysore, Oriental Library, MS. No. 1064. 

Dn^ Poona, CJoIvt. MSS. CDllection, MS. No. 234 of 1892-1902. 

Devanagari Version of Ratnagarbha (Dr). 

Dr^ = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1264. 

Dr 2 ’='Tanjore, Palace Libiary, MS. No. 1199. 

I>r 3 = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1313. 

Dr 4 '= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. ,1339. 

Devanagari Mixed Versions. 

= Poona, Govt. MSS. Cdllection, MS.- No. 29 of A 1879-80. 

D 2 i= Tanjoae, Palace Library, MS. No. 1152. 

D 31 = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS, No. 1360. 

D^ = Tanjore Palace Library, MS.. No. 1126. 

{4} Dg = JLahore, Dayanafnd Anglo-Vedic College, MS. No. 4 . 

Dei= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1223. 

D 7 >= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. N4. 1269. 

Dgi= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1329. 

Dg I = Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1176. 

Djg'= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1293. 

Dji }= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1340. 

D^g := Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 1373. 

D;^ 3 i='Poona, Govt. MSS. Collection, Visrambag Cojl. II, MSji No. jl91. 

Dj^ = Pobna, Govt. MSS. Collection, ViiSriambag Coll. II, MS. No. 266. 

II. S(OUTHERN) RjECENSION. 

Telugu Version (T). 

T^i= Yadii Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

T 2 i= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11865. 

Giantha Version (G). 

Gjj= Yadu Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

Gg'^Yadu Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

03 != Tanjore, Palace Libraiy, MS. No. 11823. 

= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No. 11838. 

05 != Tanjore, Palacel Library, MS. Nd. 11851. 

Ggi= Tanjore, Palace Library, MS. No, 11860. 

Gyi—Yadu Math Collection MS. (without No.) 

Malayalam Version (M). 

Mj .= MS. belonging to Chief of Idapillai, Cochin. 

Mg r= Cochin, State Library, MS. No. 5 . 

Mg = Cochin, State Library,, MS. No. 1 . 

M^i^MS. belofciging to Kallenkam Pi^aram of Cochin. 

In addition to the abov^ two Baroda Library MSS. of the commentary 
fay Deyafao<pia {mihout the epic text) were raUated; the important readings 
found in this ccamnaitary have' been cited with the symbol Cd. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
AND THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP 

An important advance made in the classification of the manuscripts 
is the separation of archetype K (which represents Devanagaii transcripts 
of the Kasmiri or North-western version) from other so-called Devanagaii 
versions. The affinity of K is documented by the following agreements : 

1. 1. 2*: K (except Ki) ; Du ; the rest (inclusive of Ki) 

1.1. 8; K ; Vi 3°; the rest 3° or 

1.1. 49®: K Vi Bi m#qgtl^; the rest or 

1. 1. 51®: K Vi the rest 

1. 1.192*: K (except Ks) gcNFlFf:; the rest (incl, IQ ) 

1. 2. 23®: K (except Ki.e) the rest (incl. Ki-e) 

5R:. 

1. 2. 76^: K ( Ks missing) Na IfilFrm the rest 

Only Ko,i represent archetype K in a compoi^atively pure form. Next 
to these in purity stands Kj; while are nothing but misch-codices, Kg 
being conflated with the “ vulgate ” and with scxne Southern version (cf. 

1.1. 26 and 22*, 25*). Ko.i contains a text which is shorter and more archaic 
than either the Ban^i or the p} “ vulgate.” It is worthy of note that while 
these two manuscripts (Ko.i) have more readings in common with manus¬ 
cripts of the Southern recension than either of the two latter groups, yet 
they contain not a single “ additional ” line which could be considered as a 
characteristic Southern interpolation.— "V^ stands, as is to be erpected, nearest 
to the Bangui! version, but it is noteworthy that in a few cases and K 
agiiee in opposition to all other manuscripts, where it is impossible to consider 
the agreement as purely accidental (cf. 1. 1. 8, 49**)'.—^The Bangali veraon 
is slightly superior to the “vulgate^” in so far that it is not interpolated quite 
so heavily as the latter. Bangali omits (like K) not only the Brahma-GaajeSa 
episode in the first adhyiaya, but (unlike K)' also the short dialogue between 
Parasurama and his ancestors in the second, both unquestionably spurious 
and both found in the “vulgate.” Occasionally Ban^li manuscripts agree 
with Southern manuscripts in opposition to K and the “vulgate” (cf. 1. 1. 
22®, 42^). In these cases I have adopted as authentic the concordant read¬ 
ings of the Bangali and Southern manuscripts in preference! to those of K. 
Bangali alone has in a few cases preserved the correct reading as compared 
with all the othen manuscripts (cf. 1. 1. 62®).—Qosdy connected with the 
Bang^ is the version of Arjunami&a. It not only agrees with the Bangali 
in the omission of the Brahma-Gajjesa episode and of the dialogue inentioned 
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above, but it diares with the Bangali quite a number of isolated readings 
a gainst all Other manuscripts. The (epic) text in the ArjunamMra codices 
is frequently contaminated from the “ vulgate ” and' has to be corrected with 
the help of Arjunamisra’s commentary (cf. 1 . 1 . 17®, 22 ®).—^Ratnagarbha’s 
text is eclectic, standing palpably under the influence of the Southern recension 
(cf. 24*, 25*, 27*).—^Nilakaiptha’s version (which may conveniently be styled 
the “vulgate”) presents a smooth text, with an inconsiderable amount of 
Southern element. It may be noted that in rare cases the Bombay edition 
(of Gaijpat Krgjail) contains readings which have' no manuscript support at 
all or have at best very weak manuscript support.—Next we have the 
DeVanagaii group represented by Di.„, misch-codices of small trustworthiness 
and of no special value for aitical purposes. Da.j^ contain a very large num¬ 
ber of old readings in common with manuscripts of the K group, but 
shows at the same time some Southern readings and some unique readings 
not found elsewhere (cf. 1 . 1 . 50®, 63®*^; 2. 101®). are palpably under 

the influence of the Southern tradition.—Telugu manuscripts have been placed 
in the Southern recension, but they belong in a sense to both recensions; they 
are eclectic on no recognizable principles.—It is difficult to ddine precisely 
the’ relationship between the Grantha and the Malayalam versions, which are 
very closely allied ; each of them exhibits nevertheless certain features not 
found in the other (cf. 1 . 1 . 184'*). On the whole the Grantha! version pro¬ 
duces the impr^ion of being less interpolated and more archaic than the 
other. This version has two sub-groups, G^.s and G 4 . 8 ; numerous croes- 
agre«nents between the two sub-groups show that our manuscripts are con¬ 
flated. G; does not belong to edther of these groups; in point of fact, it is 
a misch^rodex contaminated! from the Northern tradition and closely a llipH 
to Tj (cf. 1 . 1 . 63, 64).—Ml often stands in antagonism to ^^ 2 . 4 , sometimes 
agreeing with manuscripts of the Northern recension (cf. 1 . 1 . 32®'*, 41®'*, 71®, 
128“). The Southern recension, as already remarked, agrees with archetype 
K more closely than with any other Northern version. 

{[ 6 } The Southern version of the first two adhyayas is on the whole Sorter 
than the “ vulgate ”; but the shortest version of these two adhyayas is 
that preserved by Ko.i, Ko being probably even shorter than K^. The naive 
Brahma-Gape^ episode^ the largest as well as the most obvious interpolation 
in the text of the’ “ vulgate ”, has been relegated to the Appendix (cf. 1. 1. 26, 
53, 60, 62, 64). Its spuriousness has now been placed' beyond the domain 
of sane criticism through its absence in K 0.3 B Da Mj. In the South¬ 
ern manuscripts (and in some conflated Devanagari manuscripts) Brahma 
alaie is introduc^ ; in these there is no talk of Gaine^a, who is unquestionably 
a late Northern intruder. The yadasrau^am section is also evidently an in¬ 
terpolation, but a considerably older one. Being merely a string of atnnTiqg 
Mtnmaraing some of the most important incidents ^d episodes of the epic, 
it lent itself easily to being further interpolated by revisers who wanted to 
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supply the omissions and thus make the summary as complete as possible. 
To present the oldest form of this section now recoverable, I have deemed 
it sufBcient to accept as genuine only such stanzas as are found verbatim in 
both the recensions. Here again Kq.i have the fewest interpolations. The 
“ table of contents ” in the second adhyaya is preserved in two versions, a 
longer and a shorter. 'Ko.i S (except G-) have the! shorter version, which 
has been adopted in the constituted text as the authentic one. 

Since I have not been able to discover any traces of “ secondary interrela¬ 
tionship” between archetypes K and S, I consider the agreement between 
these two archeftypes as “primitive”, that is depending upon their primitive 
connection through the Ur-Mahabharata. This concord is a factor of supreme 
importance for the reconstruction of the text. The originality of the agree¬ 
ment is established, in my opinion, by the following considerations. The con¬ 
cordant readings of K and S represent as often as not a lectio difficilior (cf. 
1 . 1. 19*', 94'^, 158"*). Frequently such a reading best explains the other vari¬ 
ants (cf. 1. 1. 1- 2^ 14^). Furthermore the “ additional” stanzas which are 
found in the “ vulgate*” but are missing in K and S have all the appearance 
of being interpolations, lengthening and weakening the text (cf. 19*, 29*, 35*- 
38) ; the same remark applies to the additional stanzas that are found in 
the Southern recension but are missing in K and the “vulgatc’’ (cf. 21*, 
22*, 27*). The hi^ position of K seems confirmed by its being the shortest 
of the known versions. 


THE CONSTITUTED TEXT 

In preparing the constituted text of the first two adhyayas, I have endea¬ 
voured to balance the eclecticism advocated in certain matters with a rigid 
conservatism insisted on in others. I have been most averse to reject or cor¬ 
rect the readings of good manuscripts. Interpretation has throughout been 
given precedence over emendation; in the first two adhyayas, no emendation 
seemed absolutely necessary, nor any absolutely certain. Solecisms, when 
shewn to be original by a dear agreement on this point between (what ap¬ 
peared to be) independent versions, have been allowed to stand uncorrected 
(cf. 1.1. 5.® 170^), As a general rule, preference is given to a reading which 
best suggests how other readings might have arisen. When such a reading 
was not available the choice fell upon one which is common to (what prima 
jcLcie appeared to be) more or less independent versions and which is support¬ 
ed by intrinsic probability ; the presumption of originality in such cases is fre¬ 
quently confirmed by a lack of definite agreement between the dis-{7}-cordant 
versions. Occasionally one comes across variants where the matter is identical 
but the wording of a large part or of the whole of the line is differeScit; one 
and the same primitive reading cannot in thefee^tases account for the diver¬ 
gence. In the presence of such alternatives, neither of which can have come 
from the other and which have equal ^rinsic support and' equal intrinsic 
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merit, the criteria mentioned above fail to give a ipositive result. A particular 
instance of the variation contemplated here is that of a puzzling form of a 
cross-agreement between the Northern and' Southern versions; when, for in¬ 
stance, some Kaimin and Malayalam manuscripts agree in opposition to say, 
BangiE and Grantha (cf. 1. L 60®). In such.cases, I have, owing to the 
much greater corrcictness of the K version, mostly adopted, as stopgaps, the 
readings of Ko.i, the manuscripts which presient the archetype K in a rda- 
tivdy pure form. 

I have given in the constituted text whatever in each case appeared to 
be supported by the balance of probabilities, indicating all the important de¬ 
ments—lines, phrases, significant words and word-parts^f the text that are 
less than certain by a wavy line printed below them. Insignificant differences 
of spdling (e.g. Naimisa-Naimisa) are ignored for this purpose. 

Doubt which cannot be resolved by a consideration of the documentary 
or intrinsic probability, entailing the use of the wavy line, arises in the follow¬ 
ing cases : (a) when the transmitted readings appdar to be corrupt and no 
satisfactory emendation can be suggested; (b) when there are several read¬ 
ings of equal merit; in particular where the Northern and! the Southern receh- 
sicms offer twb different readings of equal value ; lastly (c) when the evidence 
pro et contra of documentary and intrinsic probability is equally balancsd. 

As regards interpolations, the additional lines are so ingeniously fashion¬ 
ed and cunningly fitteti in, that in' any given case the intrinsic evidence is 
gaierally iiKJondusive. In other wordis, if we leave out of account the docu- 
menta^ ewdence, no <mvincing proof can in generali be brought forward to 
e^blidi dther the originality or the spuriousness of the added linpg 
cannot, however, entirdy ignore the eividence of tradition. Everything points 
to the fact th^ what the epic has suffered from is inflation and elaboration, 
and not depletion or curtailment. On principle, therefore, lines that ard pecu¬ 
liar to one recension, having nothing whatsoever corresponding to them, at the 
same point, in the other recension, are to bd viewed with grave suspicion. 
Unless there is overwhelming evidence to prove their originality, they should 
be treated as spurious; because, the probability of error is far greatet in ad- 
imtting as authentic such one-recension lines on insufficient evidence of ori¬ 
ginality (both rec^irais being placed on an equal footing and treated with 
iinpartiality) than in rejecting them on insuffident evidence of spuriousness. 
It may be added that the presumption of unauthenticity is frequently confirm- • 
ed by ^ fact that in the recension in which such lines do occur, they are 
foimd mserteid in different manuscripts (or different versions) at different 
points of the text. 


I g 3 :ratly indd>ted to Shiimant Balasaheb Rant Pratinidhi, Oiief of Aundh 
^ courtesy; but stiU more for the absolute confidence he is 

pkased to «|»be in me. I must also record my thanks, for help of various kinds, to 
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my colleagues on the Mababharata [8} Editorial Board : Prof. Vaijnath K. Rajvade, 
M.A. ; Mr. Vishwanath P. Vaidya, bar-at-daw ; Prof. Dr. R. Zimmermann, s.j., 
PH.D. ; Prof. Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, m.a., d.litt. ; and Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m.a. 
But I desire to miake a special mention of my indebtedness to Mr. Vaidya and to 
Rev. Fr. Zimmermann, whose advice and ready help have accofenpanied my labours 
from the time I first accepted the responsibilities of the work. Nothing has en¬ 
couraged me more in this arduolus and fascinating ta^ than the imwavering mterest 
with which they have followed it In connection with the help the Editorial Board 
has' received from collaborators outside the Institute, I have to record the indebted¬ 
ness of the Bolard to: Pandit Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya, M-A.,; Principal of the 
Viisvabharati, Bolpur; Rajaguru Pandit Hemraj, Director of Public Instruction, 
Nepal; M. R. Ry. Sambamurti Row, Honoilary Secretary, Palace Library, Tanjore; 
and Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, m.a., Principal of the Sanskrit College, Trippunit- 
tura. Cochin. These gentlemien have been good enough to supply the Institute with 
carefully prepared coiUations of manuscripts which are in their charge or which were 
kindly procured for the purpose by them. The Nimaya Sagar Preste has rendered 
ungrudgingly every assistance in carrying out the typographical arrangements which 
appeared to me best suited for the purposes of the work. The illustration accom¬ 
panying this fasdqule is prepared from a water-coSour painting kindly supplied by 
the Chief of Aundh. 


In conclusion, I may be permitted to remark that the renown of the 
Bharatavar^a*, of its Princes and its People, is for all time inseparably linked 
with the* Mahabhiarata, which is, in more senses than one the greatest ^ic the 
world has produced. It must be manifest to anyone who bestows! a thought 
on the' subject that the monumental work of preparing the first critical edition 
of this colossal encyclopaedia of ancient India could be carried on and com¬ 
pleted! by the young Institute by which it has been undertaken only if it can 
count upon substantial aid from other sour<^ and upon co-operation on a 
much wider scale*. If the Princes and the People of India were to associate 
themselves with this imposing enterprise, they would indeed be supporting 
a national work. On behalf of the' Institute which I represent, I appeal to 
all true Indians to ally themselves with the Institute in supporting the publi¬ 
cation of a work which is in a unique manner bound up with the history of 
the Indian pepple and the prestige of Indian scholarship. 

Jamwy 1927. ‘ V. S. Sukthankar. 


POSTCRIPT 

Since the manuscript of this fascicule was sent to the press, I was able 
to make arrangements for securing collations of sarada and! Nep^i manuscripts 
of the Adiparvan. These collations will be published later. Here it may just 
be! remarked that the collations so far received wholly support the oinstituted 
text, especially as regards the interpolated stanzas, proving the correctness of 
the method adopted in setting the text. 

May 1927. 


V. S. S. 
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The need of a critical or as it was sometimes called a correct ” edition 
of the Mahabharata has been felt (at first, of course, rather vaguely) by 
Sanskritists for over half a century.^' It was voiced, however, in a clear and 
emphatic manner, for the first time, by Professor M. Winternitz, at the 
Xlth International Congress of Orientalists, held at Paris, in 1897, when he 
read a paper drawing attention to the South Indian !manuscripts of the 
Great Epic and ending with the remark that a critical edition of the Maha¬ 
bharata was “ wanted! als the only sound basis for all Mahiabbarata studies, 
nay, for all studies connected with the epic literature of India The idea 
received a concrete shape in his proposal for the foundation of a Sanskrit 
Epic Text Society, which he laid before the very next session of the Oriental 
Congress (Xllth), held* in Rome (1899). Again, three years later, at the 
following session of the Congress (Xlllth), held in Hamburg (1902), Pro¬ 
fessor Winternitz reiterated his requisition and endeavoured to impress 
again upon the assembled savants that a “ critical edition of the Mahablia- 
rata was a sine qua non for all historical andi critical research regarding the 
Great Epic of India 

The reception accorded to thei various proposals made by Professor 
Winternitz in connection with his favourite project was not as cordial as 
might have been expected from an enlightened, international assemblage of 
Sanskritists. “At first”, writes Professor Winternitz himself,^ “the idea 
Of a critical edition of the Mahabharata met with great scepticism. Most 
scholars were of opinion that it was impossible to restore ai’ critical text of 
the Great Epic, and that we should have to be satisfied with editing the 
South Indian text, while the North Indian text was represented well enough 
by the Calcutta and Bombay editions. Only few scholars were in full agree¬ 
ment with the plan of one critical edition 

^ Notwithstanding this general apathy, a committee was appointed by the 
Indian Section of the International Congress of Orientalists in Rome (1899) 
to consider the proposal of Professor Winternitz' for the foundation of a 
Sansknt Epic Text Soaety, already mentioned. This committee was not in 
favour of the said proposal. It recommended insteadi that the work of 
preparing the critical edition should be undertaken by the International 
Association of Academies. The London session of this Association, held in 

*[To the Adiparvan.] i See below. 

2 Cf. Winternitz, Indol, Trag. l (1929). 58 ff 
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1904, adopted the above suggestion and resolved *'to make the critical edi¬ 
tion of the Mahabharata one of the tasks to be undertaken under its auspices 
and with the help of funds to be raised by the Academies.” In pursuance 
of this decision, the Aca'demies of Berlin and Vienna sanctioned certain 
funds earmarked for the Mahabharata work, with whose help the prelimi¬ 
nary work for the critical edition was actually begun, 

£2} In furtherance of this project, then,, Professor H. Luders prepared 
a **Specimen” of a critical edition of the Mahabharata {Druckprobe einer 
kritischen Amgabe des Mahabharata, Leipzig 1908) with the funds provid¬ 
ed for the purpose by the Konigliche Gesellschaft der Wissaischaften in 
Gotting:en.^ The Specimen, which was meant only for private circulation,- 
consisted of 18 pages, comprising the constituted t^t (pp. 1-11) of the first 
67 stanzas of the Adiparvan with their various readings (printed as foot¬ 
notes), an Appendix (pp. 12-17), on a similar plan, containing the text of 
the Brahma-Gainiesa interpolation (with its variants)., and finally a list 
(ip. 18) of the 29 manuscripts, sekbted exclusively from European libraries, 
which formed the specimen apparatus criticus.^ This little brochure, which 
must rank in the annals of Mahabharata studies as the first tentative criti¬ 
cal edition of the Mahabharata, was laid before the Indian Section of the 
XVth International Congress of Orientalists, held in Copenhagen (1908), 
The tender seedling, planted with infinite care, did not, however, thrive in the 
uncongenial European soil. Twenty years later, in 1928, at the XVIIth 
International Congress of Orientalists, held at Oxford!, Professor Winter- 
NITZ reported that, under the scheme of the International Association of 
Academies, “except this specimen (Druckprobe) nothing has been 
printed 

However, in the interval some preliminary work, such as the classifying 
and collating of manuscripts had been ‘done by Professor Luders and some 
of his pupils (among them my fellow-student and friend Dr. Johannes 
Nobel, now Professor in the University of Marburg), by Professor WiN- 
TERNiTZ and his pupil Dr. Ottof Stein, and by Dr. Bernhard Geiger 
(Vienna). The last great World War gave its quietus to this ambitious 
project, sponsored by the Associated Academies of Europe and America, and 
finally diverted the attention of European scholars from the Mahabharata 
Problem. 


^ It was printed by the firm of W. Drugulin. 

2 Professor WiNTERNiTZ had sent me, in 1926, his copy, on loan, for perusal, 
which I returned to him almost immediately afterwards. 

•3 The brochure did not contain any preface, or explanatory notes. 

4 See also the remarks of Professor A A. Macdoneix printed in the “ Re¬ 
port of the Joint Sesaon of the Royal Ariatic Society, Soci4t4 Asiatique, American 
Oriental Society, and Scuola Orientale, Reale Universita di Roma, September 3-6, 
1919 in JRAS. 1920. 149. Cf. also ABL 4. 145 ff. 
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After the war, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, then in its 
early infancy, enthusiaistically undertook the work, making a fresh start, 
fortunately without realizing fully the enormousness of the project or the 
complicacies of the ptcfclem. At a meeting of the General Body of the 
Institute, held on July 6, 1918, Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief 
(now Ruler) of Aundh—the liberal and enthusiastic patron of diverse' projects 
calculated to stimulate research, advance knowledge, and enhance Indian 
prestige—the president elect on the oocasicm, easily persuaded by a band of 
young and hopeful Sanskritists who had returned to India after completing 
their philological training abroad', with their heads full of new ideas, urged 
upon the audience the need of preparing a Critical and Illustrated Edition 
of the Mababharata, offering to contribute, personally, a lakh of rupees, by 
animal grants, towards the expenses of producing the edition.^! The donor 
was warmly thanked for this princely gift and the offer was gratefully ac¬ 
cepted by the ^kesmen of the Institute, who in their turn undertook to 
prepare an edition that would meet with the high requirements of modem 
aitical scholarship. In accordance with this decision of the General Body 
of the Institute, the late lamented Sir Ramkrishrm Gopal Bhandarkar, the 
doyen of the Sanskritists of 'Western India atidi the inspirer of the critical 
and rigorous scholarship of the present day, inaugurated, in April 1919, this 
monumental work by formally beginning the collation of the opening rnmt- 
tra of the works of the ancient Bhagavata sect, which is found also at the 
beginning of some manuscripts of the Mahabharata 

Then, on the basis of the promise of the donatiou of a lakh of rapees by the 
Ruler of Aun<&, the Institute appealed for the very large finanrig ] support 
needed to Indian governments, princes, and men of wealth. Not as many 
favourable responses were received as might have been expected; but very 

generous aid wafe and is being given by some, whose names are recorded 
elsewhere. 

The reascms which have induced Sanskritists both here and abroad to 
under^ this gigantic enterprise are easy to understand The pre-emi¬ 
nent importance of the epic is universally acknowledged. Next to the 
Vedas, it b the most valuaMe product of the entire literature of ancient 
India, so rich in notable works. VeneraWe for its very antiquity, it is one 


1 Cf. Hiavanrao Pandt Pratinidhi, ABI. 3 (1921-22). 1 f Also A Pros 

Mahabharata (Poona 1919) pub. 
hshed by the Institute, p. v. ^ pui> 

* For instoa, the stanza is foreign to the entire Southern recenaon of the 
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of the most inspiring monuments of the world, and an in^austiHe mmp 
for the investigation of the religion, mytholr^, legend, philosophy, law, 
custom, and political and social institutions of a np jp n t TnH i > 

As a result of researches that have been carried on during the last 
thirty-five years or so, there is now no doubt whatsoever that the text of 
the Mahabhirata has undergone numerous changes.'^ The texts of the 
Northern and Southern manuscripts—to mention only two of the manus¬ 
cript classes—are widdy divergait, and much uncertainty prevails r^rding 
the correctness and originality of the tests preserved by them. The exist¬ 
ing editions—whidi either merely reproduce the version of a particular type 
of manuscripts, like the Bombay edition,or else are eclectic on no recog¬ 
nizable principles, like the Kumbhakonam edition—fail to remove the uncer¬ 
tainty of the text. 

The present edition of the epic is intended chiefly to remedy this un¬ 
satisfactory state of things. What the promoters of this Scheme deare to 
produce and supply is briefly this: a critical edition of the Mahabharata 
in the preparation of which all important versions of the Great Epic shall 
have been taken into consideration, and all important manuscripts collated, 
estimated and turned to acccnmt Since all divergent readings of any im¬ 
portance will be given in the critical notes, printed' at the foot of the page, 
this {4} edition will, for the first time, render it possible for the reader to have 
before him the entire significant evidence for each individual passage. The 
value of this method for scientific investigation of the epic is obvious. 
Another feature of the new edition will be this. Since not even the seem¬ 
ingly most irrelevant line or stanza, actually found in a Mahabharata 
manuscript collated for the editiwi, is on any account omitted, this edition 
of the Mahabharata! will be, in a sense, more complete than any previous 
edition.® It will be a veritable thesaurus of the Mahabharata' tradition.' 

Under the scheme outlined above, a tentative edition of the Vir&tapar- 
van was prepared by the late Mr. Narayan BapujI Utgikar, M.A., and 
published by the Institute in 1923. Copies of this editicm were distributed 
gratis among leading Sanskritists—^IiMiian, Europeah and American—with 
a view to eliciting from them a frank expresdon of their opinion on the 
method worked out by the then editor-in-diief. The opinions received were 
very favourable and highly encouraging. The valuable suggestions made 


1 The earliest systematic study of the subject seems to have been made by 
Buknjxl in his Aindra Grcmirntrici/id ; cf. also his Classified, Index to thd Semktit 
MSS. in the Palace at Tanjore (Londcm 1879), p. 180. 

® Eepresenting the Nilakantha tradition. 

® The Institute intends to publish, as a supjdement to this edition, a Ftailka 
Ind^ of the MahabMrata, whidi will be an ali^iab^cal index of every 
patm of the text of the ejnc. 
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by many eminent authorities have been to a great ejrtent followed in the 
subsequent work. 


COLLATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 

Collation of the manuscripts is being done, regularly, not merely at the Insti¬ 
tute, but also at the Visvabharati of Rabindranath Tagore in Bengal under the 
supervision of Pandit Vidhudiekhaia Bhattacharya, and at the Saraswati Mahal 
in Tanjore under the supervision of M. R. Ry. Rao Saheb T. Sambamurthi Rao 
Avl., B.A., B.L. These outside centres were at first intended chiefly for the colla¬ 
tion of the Bengali and the Telugu-Grantha manuscripts res'pectively. But provi¬ 
sion has now been made at the Institute itself for the collation of manuscripts 
written in any of the seven scripts (^ada, Nepiali, Maithili, Bengali, Telugu, 
Grantha and Malayalam), besides Devanagari, which are ordinarily required for 
our Mahabharata work. 

The entire Mahabharata stands now collated from a minimum of ten manus¬ 
cripts ; many parvans have been completely collated from twenty manuscripts ; 
some from thirty ; a few from as many as forty ; while the first two adhylayas of the 
Adi, which have special importance for the critical constitution of the text of the 
entire epic, were collated from no less than sixty manuscripts. 

The collation is done by a permanent staff of speci’ally trained Shastris (Nor¬ 
thern as well as Southern) and University graduates. For the purposes of oolla- 
lion, each Mahabharata stanza (according to the Bombay edition of Ganpat 
ICrishnaji, Saka 1799) is first written out, in bold characters, on the top line of 
a stanckrd, horizontally and vertically ruled foolscap ^eet. The variant read¬ 
ings are entered by the collator horizontally along a line allotted to the manus¬ 
cript collated, akisara by aksara, in the appropriate column, vertically below the 
corresponding portion of the original reading of the “Vulgate*'. On the right 
of each of these collation daeets, there is a column four inches wide reserved for 
remarks (regarding corrections, marginal additions etc.), and for “additional" 
stanzas found in the manuscripts collated, ather immediately before or after £5} the 
stanza in question. Very long “ additions" are written out on separate “ ^dha- 
patras and attached to the collation sheets. The collations are regularly checked 
by a batch of collators different fromf the one which did the collation in the first 
instance, before they are handed over to the editor for the constitution of the text. 

THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

It is by no means easy to answer the question how many manuscripts of 
the Mahabharata there are in existence; firstly, because;, no cotaiplete list of 
these manuscripts has ever been compiledf; and, secondly, because the ex¬ 
pression Mahabharata manuscript*', as ordinarily used, is ambiguous in 
the extreme; it may apply to a small manuscript of the Bhagavad^ta alone, 
as well as to a complete manuscript of the Mahabharata, in several volumes, 
attaining aU the eighteen parvans. Moreover, the parvans are mostly 
handed (town separately, or in groups of few pa'rvans at a time, at least in 
the oldest manuscripts now preserved- Therefore, in taking stock of Malia- 
bhaxata manuscripts^ it is best to take as unit of measurement a' manu^ript 
of a single parvan. • 
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As a very approximate computation, I may state that there are known 
to be about 235 manuscripts of the Adi, counting only such as have 
come within my knowledge from catalogues of private and public libraries 
accessible to me, as also those manuscripts whose owners have sent them to 
the Institute for collation or inspection. But this is probably by a long 
way not the total number of extant manuscripts of this parvan, because 
there must be quite a large number of manuscripts in private hands, of 
which we know next to nothing. It has been the experience of most 
manuscript collectors in India that when one takes the trouble to look for 
the manuscripts, they^ turn up in quite astonishing numbers, though they 
are as a rule late and of questionabie worth. Of these 235 manuscripts of 
the Adi, a little less than half (107) are in the Devanagari script alone. The 
other scripts are represented in this collection as follows : Bengali 32, 
Grantha 31, Telugu 28, Malayialam 26, Nepal 5, iSaradli 3,*^ Maithili 1, 
Kannada 1, and Nandiniagarl 1. 

Of these manuscripts of the Adi about 70 (i.e. a little more than 29 
per cent of the total) were fully or partly examined and' collated for this 
edition. And of these again about 60 were actually utilized in preparing 
the text. The critical apparatus of the first two adhyayas gives the colla¬ 
tions of 50 manuscripts. Mlany of these were, however, discarded in the 
sequel as misch-codices of small trustworthiness and of no special value for 
critical purposes. At the same time a few other manuscripts (such as the 
Saradfi and Nepali codices), which were not available in the beginning, 
were added to the critical apparatus subsequently. A table given below 
supplies all the necessary details of the critical apparatus as to where the 
collations of the different manuscripts begin, where they! end, and so on and 
so forth. 

{6} The choice of the' critical apparatus is not easy matter, owing to 
the astonishing bulk and the amazing variety of the material. The number of 
exact duplicates among these is decidedly small and almost negligible. An 
exception to this rule is formed only by manusaipts of commentators' ver¬ 
sions, which show inter se little difference. So that what has been said by 
Kosegarten with respect to the manuscripts of the Plancatantra, applies, 
generally speaking, equally well to the Mahiabharata manuscripts; quot co- 
dices, tot iextus. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the choice of our criti¬ 
cal apparatus has not been entirely arbitrary. Efforts were made to secure 
manuscripts written in as many different Indian scripts as possible, which 
is the same as saying, manuscripts belonging to as many different Indian 


1 Of these three, our is one, while the other two are paper manuscripts^ 
written in moldern -characters, with Nilakantha’s commentary, in the 

Raghunatha Temple Library; cf. Stein^s Catalogue (1894), p. 196, Nos. 3712-32, 
3951-79. They represent probably the Nilakantha versioo. 
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provinces as possible. Old manuscripts, even though fragmentary and 
partly illegible, were selected in preference to modern-looking manuscripts, 
though complete, neatly written and wdil preserved. Within the version, 
discrepant typeis were chosen in preference to similar types.^ Of the Nila- 
kaajtha version, only three were selected, though it is by far the most nume¬ 
rous group; because, firstly, it is one of the lateist versions ; and, secoindly it 
has been edited several times already, though not as well as it should be; 
and, thirdly, there is little difference between the individual tnanuscripts of 
the group. The only important scripts unrepresented- in our critical appa¬ 
ratus are : Kannada, Uriya and Nahddnagari. 

Besides the manuscripts collated specially for this edition, I have made 
occasional use of the collations of manuscripts preserved in European libra¬ 
ries made by Theodor Goldstucker, photographic copies of which were 
presented to the Institute, for use in connection with this project by the 
University of Strassburg, through the kind offices of the late Professor Emile 
Senart, as also of the collations intended for the edition planned by the 
International Association of Academies and made by the pupils of Geheim- 
rat Professor Dr. Heinrich Luders, which have 'been pla^ced at the disposal 
of the Institute in. pursuance of a resolution on the subject passed by the 
Indian Section of the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists, held 
at Oxford, in 1928.® 

Sixteen of the manuscripts collated bear dates, ranging from the 16tli to 
the 19th century. The oldest dated manuscript of our critical apparatus is a 
Nepali manuscript (S’g) which bears a date corresponding to a.d. 1511.* 
The other dates are: aj). 1519 (K^), 1528 (VJ, 1598 (DJ, 1620 (Da^), 
1638 (Ka), 1694 (KJ, 1701 (Dra), 1739 (Ko), 1740 (BJ, 1759 (B^), 
1786 (Bg), 1802 (Dg), 1808 (Dn^), 1838 (M^), and 18“42 (Mg). The 
Nilakaiutha manuscripts are not all dated, but they can scarcely be much 
anterior to the beginning of the eighteenth century, since NElakaiptha himself 
{7} bdongs to the last quarter of the seventeenth. Many of the Grantha 


1 Consequently, our critical apparatus tends to reflect greater diversity in the 
material than what actually exists, but that was unavoidable. 

2 The Resolutions were worded as follows: 

No. That in view of the eminently satisf^ory manner in which the work 
is being done by the Institute, this Congress is of opinion that the MSS. collations 
made, and the funds collected, for the critical edition of the epic planned by the 
Assoaatic^ of Academics, be now utilized for the purposes of the critical edition 
l^ing pr^iared in India, without iwrejudice to the original project of the Asso- 
ciaticHi of Academies. 

No. 3. That this Congress therefore recommends that: (a) such collations 
of the Mahabharata text as .have already been prepared by the Association of 
Acadenues be placed, on loan, at the disposal of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Instihite. 

I* See now Epic Studies VII, injra,} 
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manuscripts do bear dates, but since they refer to a cyclic era, it is difficult 
to calculate their equivalents. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 

The manuscript material is divided naturally into recensions by the 
scripts in which they are written. Corresponding to the two main types of 
Indiah scripts, Northern and Southern, we get two main recensions of the 
epic. Each of these recensions is again divided into a number of sub-recen¬ 
sions, which I have called “ versions corresponding to the different provin¬ 
cial scripts in which these texts are written. This principiuni divisionis is 
net as arbitrary as it might at first sight appear. The superficial difference 
of scripts corresponds, as a matter of fakrt, to deep underlying textual diffe¬ 
rences. It is common experience in India that when we have a work hand¬ 
ed down in different versions, the script is invariably characteristic of the 
version.^ The reason for this concomitance between script and version ap¬ 
pears to be that the scribes, being as a rule not conversant with any script 
but that of their own particular province, could copy only manuscripts 
written in their special provincial scripts, exception being made only in favour 
of DevanagaiS, which was a sort of a “vulgar'’ script, widely used and 
understood in India. 

While the principle mentioned above is not entirely mechanical or arbi¬ 
trary, it is also not ideal or perfect. It is often contravened in practice, 
mainly through the agency of the Devanagari, which is the chief medium of 
contamination between the different recensions and versions. Thus we come 
across Devanagari copies of the commentary or version of Arjunami^ra, who 
was an Easterner; similar copies of the commentary or version of Ratna- 
garbha, who was a Southerner. There are again Devanagari copies of the 
Grantha and the iSarada- versions. On the other hand, a popular velrsion 
like that of NSlaka(ijtha may be copied in any script, I have come across 
manuscripts of the NllakaiPtha (Devanagari) version written in isarada,^ Ben¬ 
gali,^ Telugu and Grantha scripts. Another cause of disturbance was this. 
Along the boundaries of provinces speaking different languages or using dif¬ 
ferent scripts, there are invariably bi-lingual and bi-scriptal zones. In these 
zones there! was an ever operating impulse, tending to introduce innovations, 
obliterating the’ differentiae and normalizing the text. Nevertheless, though 
nothing is impossible, it would be passing strange if we were to find a copy 
of the pure Sarada version written, say, in the Malayalam script, or of the 
Grantha version in the Nepali script 
___ 

1 Cf. Luders, Deutsche ^lAteraturzti, 1929, 1140. 

2 Like our (Incfia Office, No. 2137). 

^ There are two such MSS. in the Raghunatha Temple Library, Jammu, 
Nos. 3712-32, 3958-79. 

* Some of them were collated for the Institute at the Visvabharati. 
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IS} LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS FORMING THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 
The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the Adi are as follows : 

1. (Northern) Recension. 

(a) North-western Gioup (v). 

Sarada (or Kasmiri) Version (S). 

= Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875^76. 

Devanagari Group allied to the (Sarada or) Kasmiri Version (K), 

= Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 of 
1895-1902. Dated V. Sarh 17^ (ca. a.d. 17S9). 

Kj = London, India Office Library, No. 3226 (2137). 

Ko = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 182 of 
189;i-95. Dated V. Sam. 1694 (ca. A.i>. 1638). 

Kg = Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 632. Dated V. Saith. 1575 (ca 
A.D. 1519). 

K^ = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 565 of 
1882-83. Dated &ka 1616 (ca. a.d. 1694). 

Kg = Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, No. 1. 

Kg = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 209 of 
1887-91. 


(&) Central Group (y). 


Nepali Version (2^). 

Nj = Nepal, in private possession. 

Ng = Nepal, in private possession. 

^^3 = Nepal, in private possession. Dated Nepali Sarh. 632 (ca. A.D. 1511). 
Maithili Version (V). 

V;^'= Nepal Durbar Library, No. 1364, Dated La Sath, 411 (ca. A.D. 1528). 
Bengali Version (B), 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 1, Dated Saka 1662 (ca. a.d. 1740) 
B^ “ Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 258. 

B -3 = Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 782. Dated Saka 1681 (ca AD 

1759). V • • • 

B^ - Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 413: 

85 = Dacca. University Library, No. 485. Dated Saka 1708 (ca. a.d. 1786). 
^6 = Dacca, University Library,, No. 735. 

Devanagari Ver^ns other than K {,!>). 

Devan^aii Version of ArjunamiSra (Da). 

(deposited at the BORI), No. 30 of A 




Devanagari Veraon of Nflakaiotha (Dn), the “Vulgate- 
^ = MS. belonging to Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore. ' 
Dna—Mysore, Oriental Library, No. 1064. Dated'V. 


Sam. 1864 (ca. a,d. 
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£9} ^^.3 = Boinbay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 234 
of 1895-1902. 

Devanagari Version of Ratnagarbha (Dr.) 

Dr^ = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1246. 

Drg = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. ,1199. 

Drg == Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1313. Dated Saka 1623 (ca. a.d- 
1701). 

Dr^ = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1339, 

Devanagari Composite Version, 

Di'= Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 29 of A 
1879-30. 

Dg = Talnjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1152. Dated V, Sam. 1654 
(ca. A.D. 1598). 

Dg:^ Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No». 1360. 

D 4 = Tainjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1126. 

D- = Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, No. 4. Dated V. Sam 1858 
(ca. A.i>. ,1^). 

Dg = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1223. 

D 7 = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1269. 

Dg = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1329. 

Dq = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1176. 

Dio i== Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1293. 

Dii'= Tanjoire, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1340. 

Di 2 1 = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1373. 

Dig = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited) at the BORI), Visrambag II, 
No. 191. 

Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI) Visrambag II, 

No. 266. 

IL S(outhern) Recension. 

Telugu Version (T). 

Ti = Melcote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without aumber). 

Tg —Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11865. 

Tg 1 = Tanjo)re, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. U809. 

Grantha Version (G). 

Gi = Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

Gg■= Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without hunter). 

Gg == Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11823, 

G^ = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. lim 

Gg = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11851. 

= Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11860. 

G^i^ Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

Malayalam Version (M). 

Mi “ MS. belonging to Chief of Idappalii, Cochin. 

Mg = Cochin, State Library, No. 5. 

Mg = Cochin, State Library, No. 1. Dated Kollam 1013 (ca, .A.O. 1838). 

M 4 = MS. belonging to Kalldnkara Piteram of Cochin. 

Mg - Cochin (Jayantamangalam); property of the Paliyam family. 

Mg = Malabar (Nareri Mana); in private possessicm. 

M 7 .= Cochin (Avamapparambu Mana); in private possesaon. 

Mg = Malabar Poomulli Mana Library, No. 297. Dated Kollam J.017 (ica. A.D. 
1842). 
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110} DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

■s. 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (depoated at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. Total number of folios 11.4 (some fragmentary), with about 24 lines to a 
page; size 12* X 9i". Clear Sarada characters (of perhaps the 16th or 17th century), 
Birchbaifc (bhuijapatra). 

This unique and valuable MS. was purchased for the Government of 
Bombay, by Buhler, in Kasmir. It is listed on p. xi, and cursorily described 
at p. 64, of his Detailed Report of at Tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS. made 
in Kasmdr, Rajputana and Central India, a report printed as Extra Number 
of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1877. 
The lines' of writing of the MS. run parallel to the narrow side of the leaf. 
There are, on an average, 24 lines on a page, and 36 afc§aras (i.e. a little over 
a 41oka) in a line. A page, therefore, contains, on an average, 26 (anustubh) 
stanzas. Each folio bears, on its reverse, in the left-hand margin, near the 
bottom, a cipher representing the serial number of the folio and a signature 
indicating the title of the work, as well as the name of the parvan.—The MS., 
which is unfortunately incomplete and fragmentary, must have originally con¬ 
tained at least the first three parvans (Adi, Sabha and Araiqya), written, as 
far as <Kie can judge, by the same hand. The extant portion contains the 
Sabha in its entirety, but only fragments of the other two parvans, the begin¬ 
ning of Adi and the end of Araijya being lost. The Adi, which appears to have 
extended from the beginning of the volume up to fol. 154, is particularly frag¬ 
mentary ; a continuous text be^s only from fol. 63 (our adhy. 82). Of the 
first 62 folios, the ertant portion contains only the lower segments (with 10 to 
15 lines of writing on eadi i»ge) of fol. 24-25, 36-37, 39, 47-48, 53-57 and 
61-62 ; the initial 23 folios as also 15 other intermediate folios (viz. 38, 40-46, 
49-52, 58-60) are entirdy missing; while only 10 of these folios are complete. 
Folio nutrfjer 96 is rQ)eated. The Adi ends at fol. 154a. The colophon repeats 
the stanzas of the Parvasamgraha giving the number of adhyayas (230) in this 
parvan, as also its extent in " slokas ”, i.e. granthas (7984). The writing is neat 
and careful; erasures and corrections are few and far between. Occasionally one 
comes across variant readings (cf. fol. 115b), altered (probably by the same 
hand) in yet smaller letters between the lines; on fol. 116a, there is a stanza 
written in the upper margin, which is meant to be added after 1. 162. 15, and 
whidi is found, otherwise, only in K^, in other words is an interpolation pecu¬ 
liar to §1 Kj. Many of the marginal additions are glosses, which are rather 
numerous in the first 15 (extant) folios, evidently not^ made from some com¬ 
mentary by a student who intended making a careful study of the text. In 
a few places—perhaps altout half a dozen-corrections have beoi made with 
ydlow pigment. Some of the adhyayas bear (serial) numbers, written pro¬ 
bably fay a different hand; the first (legible) figure that we come across is 43, 
conrespooding to adhy. 32 of our edition, involving a difference of 11 in our 
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enumerations of adhyayas! The last adhyaya number noted in this parvan 
is 100, corresponding to,our adhy. S7 : the difference between our enumera¬ 
tions thus rises to 13 in 55 adhyayas. The Purarjic raconteur is here called, 
throughout, Suta, not Sauti. Moreover, the prose formula of reference gene¬ 
rally omits ^fxf {[11} (resp. snd gives, as in S MSS., merely the name 

or designation of the speaker, such as However, from the fact that 

towards the middle and end of the parvan, the full forms containing 
(resp. ) do occur sporadically, e.g. 1. 94. 64 (fol. 73a); 98. 1 (fol. 75b); 
99. 36 (fol. 77a) etc. : it follows that the usual etc. are only abbre¬ 

viations, The names of the sub-parvans are generally added, in the colo¬ 
phons, agreeing mostly with the corresponding divisions of our edition. The 
extant fragment begins (fol. 24a) with the words I 

(cf. V. 1. 1. 26. 10),—facsimile of the folio (154) containing the' end of the 
Adi and the beginning of the Sabha is given, facing p. 880. 

Ko 

Poona, Bolmbay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 of 
1895-1902. Folios 181, with about 15 lines to a page ; size 14*7" X 6-7". Devana- 
gari characters; dated V, Samvat 1795 (ca. A.b. 1739). Old Indian paper. 

The MS. contains the first three parvans written in the same hand, the 
date coming at the end of the Arcta^ya. The writing is clear and fairly correct; 
a few corrections of scribe’s errors are noted in the margin, probably by the 
same hand; otherwise the margins are clean. The colophons give adhyaya 
numbers sporadically, and names of adhyayas, sub-parvans or upakhySnas 
generally. On the last folio (181) of the Adi is given, in different kand, a list 
of major parvans with the corresponding number of their adhyayas and 
stanzas, in a tabular form. 

Kx 

London, India Office Library, No. 3226 ( 2137). Folios 169, with about 33 
lines to a page ; size 16 t" X 9". Devanagarl characters ; dated (possibly) 1783, a.d. 
Indian Paper. 

A moderately trustworthy, though somewhat modern and very incorrect 
transcript of a iSaradla exemplar. Even the outward form and get-up of this 
MS. are suggestive of Kasmiri origin. The lines of writing, as in ^radia 
(bhurjapatra) MSS. run parallel to the narrow side of the folio, llie signa¬ 
tures in the margin are like, those found in Kasmiri books. The numerous 
clerical errors, which disfigure every page, betray the writer to be a profes¬ 
sional scribe, not thoroughly familiar with the awkward Sarada script, and 
still less so with the language of the text, easily misled by the deceptive simi¬ 
larity between certain letters of the iSarada and DevanSgaiS alphabets. He 

frequently writes i? for ^ (e. g. for ^Jfor ^ and ^ for (e. g. OT for 
); ^ for 515 ( e- g- ); ^ ^ 8* 51^ for ) or for 

^ (e. g. for ); medial ^ for subscript ^ (e. g. ^ for ^ , 
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sjj for 1 ; g for 5r (e. g. for and 

^ for xqr; ^ for W; medial g for subscript rf; flf for g (e. g, 
gf5?; for gfcT:); g for sj (e. g. iligr for fesfr ). Margins are clean; very occa¬ 
sional corrections, in the body of the text, by yellow pigment The pages from 
42 to 45 are left blank, while 41b and 46a contain only a few lines of writing. 
Besides Adi, the codex contains also Virata, Bhiima and a portion of AnuM- 
sana (Danadharma), breaking off at the first half of stanza 39 of adhy. 83 of 
the Bombay ed. According to statements at the end of the BhJ§ma and the 
bdginnmg of the Anu§asana, the MS. was written in V. Sarhvat 1839 (ca. A.h. 
1783), by a Brahmajja named Gopala, residing in Laksmimatha; but the 
writing of the volume is not quite uniform. It is, therefore, uncertain, in my 
opinion, whether the Adi was written by this same Gopala, in the said year; 
contra Eggeling, Catdogw of the Skt. MSS. {12} in the Library of the In¬ 
dia Office, Part VI (1899), p. 1158, who regards the entire volume as written 
by the same scribe. The colophons, which are short, sporadically give the 
adhyaya numbers. This is the' only MS. of the Adi belonging to a European 
Library that was available for collation at the Institute and used for this edi¬ 
tion !—^The reference ^ f before stanza 8 of adhy. 1 indicates tlie inten¬ 
tion of the scribe to “ illuftiinatethe MS. by writing the alternate letters 
(*1, wra) which are missing, in red ink. 

K. 

Pooaa, Itombay Government Collection (d^wsited at the BORI), No. 182 of 
1^1"^' Folios 296 (of ^^lich 220, 226-30, 232-33^ 239-40 appear to be written' by a 
(fiffeimit hand), with about 11 lines to a page; ^e 10'8".X4-8". DevanSgari 
characters (with sporadic pisthanfitias); dated V. Sam 1694 (ca, A.D. 1638). Indian 
paper. 

Marginal oorrettioos, as also'other corrections in the body of the text, are 
made by u^g yellow pigment; the colophons give names of sub-parvans, 
adhyaya names, and adhyaya numbers sporadically. In the marginal notes 
<me occasionally comes across variants and glosses, and additional passa^ 
from MSS. of the central sub-recension (y). The first folio and a part of the 
second (the latter stuck on to the'original tom) are written in a different 
hand. On fol. 186b,- three lines are left blank by the dcribe. After the four 
stmizas of i^ialaisruti ” mentioned on p. 879, there follow two stanzas of the 
parva-sanfagraha, ^ving the number of adhyayas (218) anddlokas (8984) and, 
finaBy, the date : ^ ^ ^ 

, K 3 

B^oda, CWeata! Institute Library, No. 632. Folios 407. DevanfigaiS charac¬ 
ters; dated V. Samvat 1575 (ca. ad. 1519). Old Indian paper. 

This MS. is from Gujarat At the end of the MS. is given the date: 
Saihyat 1575, 4iiavaoa, dark half, 5th day, Abhinandana. MS. written by 
NSpjika, son of the Nagar Pandit K&lidasa of village K&ndaUja, under Saih- 
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khetakapura (modern Sankheda, in Baroda State). For further details, see 
the colophon given on p. 879. 

K4 

Podna, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 565 of 
1882-83.^ Folios 237 (not counting the suppl. folios), with about 15-16 lines to a 
page; size 14*9" X 6". Devanagari characters; dated 8aka 1616 .(ca. A.a 1694), 
at the end of one of the subsequent parvans. Old Indian paper. 

A carelessly written complete MS., with 55 for 55 , throughout, which is a 
Southern trait; written byj one hand, but preserved in the Collection in two 
bundles numbered 565 and 566, Supplementary folios at 2 , 114, 150, 151, 
205 include certain long passages (some from Southern sources), copied by 
the same hand ; notable among them being the Brahma-Gained inteipolation, 
whose point of insertion is indicated by a small mark made in the body of 
the' text, and the marginal remark 1. 1,1. 53). There 

are some excerpts in margins, intended as glosses. Marginal additions of lines 
and stanzas are frequent only in the first 35 folios, afterwards few and far 
between. Corrections are made with yellow pigment. Colophons frequently 
contain adhyaya names, sub-parvan names, but no adhyaya number. The 
copyist was Gajiiega, son of Trimbaka. 

{13} K, 

Lahore, Dayahand Anglo-Vedic College Libraiy, No. 1. Folios 28 (numbered 
1-7 and 9-29), with about 11-13 linesi to a page; size Devanagari cha¬ 

racters, (said to be) about 350 years old. Paper. 

This MS. is incomplete, ending with 1 . 3. 152. It was collated at the 
Visvabharati up to 1. 2. 40, and was then reiported to be missing. 

Ks 

PoOna, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 209 of 
1887-91. Folios 386, with about 8-10 lines to a page; size 12-2" X 5-8". Devana- 
gaii dharacters. Partly old Indian paper and partly modem European paper. 

Folios 359 to end are of different paper (modem European, with water¬ 
marks) and are written by a different hand. In the margin, corrections of 
scribe's errors, additional lines and stanzas (some of them probably omitted 
while copying), and various readings, which are decidedly more numerous in 
the beginning. On some folios (after fol 105) yellow pigment has been used 
for correction. Here and there, lacunse mark the* syllables which the scribe 
could not decipher, or which were missing in the exemplar. The colophons 
generally give the adhyaya or sub-parvan names ; the adhyaya numbers were 
added afterwards, perhaps by a different hand, and are often crowded out or 
squeezed in with difficulty.—Collated up to the end of adhy. 2 only. 

MS. in Nepali characters from Nepal, in private poesesaon. No speafications 
of the MS. (such as measurements, number of folios etc.) are available, 
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It begins with a short eulogy (prasasti) of king (^lirnian bbumahendra) 
Jayasilmharama, at whose bidding the MS. was copied. For a king of that 
name we have the date (Nepali) Saih. 516 (ca. a.d. 1395). In the prasasti, 
he is stated to have built (?) a temple of Palupati in Nepal. Collations of 
the MS. were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj, C.I.E., D.P.I., 
Nepal, who had it collated, for the Institute', by local Pandits .—The Prasasti 
reads: 


^ i ^ w srsipri^j i ^ jw: ^oittiFRFi i 


51 ^ II 


* 





^**rKJfxi4WcQ^ ^stTPrcrr 

* * * * * ^fecHI^II 


^ wrar =51 ?i?i?qpT ^ l 

ggi; II 



*51 


5r ^ sis sli Sji >ls sis I 

^ ^InfiKcn^ Jug; 


suit *w; ll 


^tra*lR*. SRIT^t 

^ 31 ??% II 

CoUatioos b^ at adhy. 3. Collated in Nepal. 


t *1.^*1” diaracteis from Nepal; in private possession. 
Of the MS, are available. 


No further details 


p*T m*^^*!”* U supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hema- 

^ Institute by local Paridits.-O^tion^ 
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^3 

From a private library in Nepal. Nep^i characters, written in ink on palm-leaf. 
Besides the Adi, the MS. contains also Sauptika-Aisika and Visoka-Stii. 
The last folio of this bundle bears the date (Nepali) Sam. 632 (ca. a.d. 1511). 
Sent to the Institute for collation, through the kind offices of Rajaguru Pandit 
Hemaraj (Nepal). The MS. was returned to the owneb: after a hurried col¬ 
lation, and further details of the MS. are unfortunately not available.— 
Collations begin at adhy. 14. 

V, 

Nepal, Dai'bar Library, No. 1364. Maithili characters; dated La. Sam. 411 (ca. 
A.D. 1528). Palmrleaf. 

No further details of the MS. are available. The MS. has two lengthy 
lacunae: 1. 68, 74 to 92. 13, and 96. 37 to 127. 21.—Collations of the MS. 
were kindly supplied by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj (Nepal), who had it 
collated, for the Institute by locd Pmdits, 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 1. Folios 267 ; size 28*2" X 2". Ben¬ 
gali characters; dated Saka 1662 (ca. a.d, 1740). Palm-leaf. 

The name of the scribe, as given in a stanza following the last colophon, 
is Kp^ntaramadvija.—Coitoed M the Visvabharati 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 258. Folios 82, with about 5-6 lines 
to a page; size 25i" X 2i". Bengali characters. Palm-leaf. 

This fragmentary MS. breaks off at 1. 43. 13, in the middle of the Astika. 
—Collated at the Visvabhanati 

Bs 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 782. Folios 169; size 19i" X 
Bengali characters; dated Saka 1681 (ca. ajd. 1759). Paper. 

Name of the copyist, as given at the. end of the MS., is Khelarama V^ra. 
—Collated at the. Visvabharati 


{15} B, 

Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 413. Folios 164, with about 7-9 lines 
to a page; size 20" X 5*2". Bengali characters. Paper. 

This fragmentary MS. breaks off at 1. 90. 88, in. the middle of Saahbhava- 
parvan.— Collated at the Visvabharati 

• B, 

Dacca, University Library, No. 485. Folios 366, with about 7 lines to a page; 
size 17" X 3i". Bengali diaracters; dated Saka 1708 (ca. a.d. 1786). Much faded 
old Indian yellow paper, 
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, The MS., which is well preserved and neatly written, containing a few 
corrections noted in the margins, was obtained from Malatinagar, Bogra Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. Collations begin at adhy. 3 .—CoUated at the Visvabhamti, 

Be 

Dacca, University Library, No. 735. Folios 346, with about 7 lines to a page; 
size 19" X 4i". Bengali characters. Old Indian yellow paper. 

Appearance, as wdl as the script of this MS. (which was obtained from 
Ula Bisnagar, Nadia District, Bengal), is somewhat more modem than that 
of Bj; belongs apparently to the be'ginning of the 19th century. Neatly writ¬ 
ten and fairly correct; contains occasional brief glosses oh margin, apparently 
by the sam^ hand as that of the copyist.—Collations begin at adhy. 54. 
Collated at the Visvabharatl 

Dai 

Poona, Bombay Government Colllectioin (deposited at the BORI), No. 30 of A 
1879-80. Folios 416, with about 7-10 linesf to a page; size 15i" X 6i". Devaniagari 
characters. Old Indian glossy paper. 

Text with commentary of Arjunamisra; written neatly but extremely 
corrupt and unintelligible in places, on account of the scribe's inability to read 
the exemplar correctly. The’ MS. has many short and long blanks in the text, 
which support the latter surmise. It has very few glosses and corrections, 
but a large number of variants noted in the margin. The text is written in 
three strips : the upper and lower ones comprise the commentary, while the 
central band, which has generally a still wider margin, is the (epic) text. The 
references to speaker (such as colophons are’ written in 

r^ ink. The colophons give generally adhyaya and sub-parvan names, 
slokas are generally numbered; adhyayas are almost regularly numbered from' 
adhy. 45 to 109, The MS. is almost consistent in writing ( for 

Punctuation is most imperfect. In the numbering of the folios, num¬ 
ber 2 is repeated. 

Das 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), Visrtobag I, 
No», 468. Folios 415, with about 10 lines to a page; size .216'6". Devanagari 

characters; dated V. Saaii. 1676 (ca. a.d. 1620). Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Arjunamisra. The MS. is from Dambal, a 
Jagir in the Kanarese District of the Deccan, and the last folio contains seve¬ 
ral stanzas in praise of a certain Gopalabhatta, a learned Pandit of great fame, 
who got the MS. written : 

^ 
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sffcT^^f&rsr^j TOnpcr?iT l 

qn:^ q: 

sl^?ntqta'5.w1 3R% fqstqlr |wri;flfem'Ri5 il 

I 

qqifr %[ m ^ ?5cng: ii 

^or^ ^ «rS is^gmspraf^r: i 

3rq^ W|; || 

The date of the MS. is givela as a chronogram corresponding to V. Sarhvat 
1676 (ca, A.D. 1620). Double dauidas in red ink are inserted indiscriminately 
in the middle of the text. The writing, which is full of mistakes, is uniform 
but not neat. No corrections are, however, to 'be seen, the MS. being, per¬ 
haps, not much used. Notwithstanding the fact that this MS. agrees, page 
for page, with Da^, there are many small differences between them; neither 
can be a direct copy of the other ; they must go back to a more! remote com¬ 
mon source. It appears to be older, and is less corrupt, than Dai. the 
numbering of the folios, figure 1 is repeated. The colophons contain the 
names of adhyayas and sub-parvans generally ; but sloka numbers or adhyaya 
numbers only sporadically. The MS. has a few blanks in the text and com¬ 
mentary. 

Dui 

Ms, belonging to Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore. Folios 446, with about 8-10 
lines to a page; size 18*2" ,X 7*3''. Devanagari characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Nilakaiptha. Folios 439, 442, 444-5 are written 
by a different hand. The commentary, and even the text, is sometimes con¬ 
tinued on the margin. Sporadically one comes across corrections or readings 
noted in the margin ; occasionally also corrections in the body are made by 
scoring out the portion to be deleted or* by writing over, or with yellow pig¬ 
ment. The MS. is, on the whole, correct and vefy clearly written. Da|i?idas are 
marked in red ink. What would have been blanks in the space left for the 
text or commentary are often filled up by the addition of pious invocations 
such as WW l I Adhyayas are sporadi¬ 

cally numbered and slokas are regularly numbered in both the text and the 
commentary. The! colophons give, in general, the adhyaya name or sub-par- 
van name. The last colophon contains the date : Isvara salmvatsara, marga- 
sii^a suddha 13, which cannot be identified. 


;rRi^R%«i?saRnfinr: 
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Mysore, Oriental Library, No. 1064. Folios 448, with about 22 lines to a 
page; siae 15i" X 6i". Devanagaii charactersi; dated V, Satfavat 1864 (ca. a.d. 
1808). Paper. 

Text with commentary of Nflaka|qitha. 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 234 of 
1895-1902. Folios 683, with about 9 lines to a page ; size 15’2" X 7-2". Deva- 
nagai! characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Nilakamtha. Bold and clear lettem ; generally 
correct; margins are almost dean. iSlokas and adhyiayas are throughout num¬ 
bered. As in Dnj, blanks were filled with invocations and names of various 
gods. The lemmata do not always fit the (epic) text. Colophons and the 
references to the speakers (and for some initial folios even daipidas) are in red 
ink, Imt only up to fol. 4V0. 


Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1246. Folios 448, with about 11 
lines to a page; aze 15" X 6 ^". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—Collations end at adhy. 2. 
Collated at Tanjore. 


Dtg 

Tanjore, SaraswatM Mahal Library, No. 1199. Folios 306, with about 10-13 
lines to a page; aze 16" X 6^". Devanlagaii characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha.—Ck>llations end at adhy. 2, 
Collated at Tanjore. 


Dr* 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1313. FoJios 366, with about 11-13 
lines to a page; size 16" X 6i". Devanagari characters; dated Saka 1623 (ca. 
AJ). 1701). Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagartrfia. MS. dated, in the iSaka 
year 1623 (current) ccurresponding to Vi§a, Sunday the 13th (of the bright 
■ half) of the month of Asadha.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collam at 
Tanjore. 


Dr, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1339. Folios 108, with about 1,1-22 
lines to a page; aze 16" X 6i". Devan^ari characters. Paper. 

Text with the commentary of Ratnagarbha. This fragment contains 
only about 90 adhyayas of this edition. The number of lines of each folio 
fluctuates with the amount of commentary which each folio contains, and 
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which of course, varies considerably.—Collations end at adhy. 2. CollaLed 
at Tanjore. 

£18} D, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 29 of A 
1879-80. Folios 230, with about! 16-17 lines? to a page ; size 12" X 7'15", De\^anagari 
characters. Fine cream-coloured paper. 

For the first 140 folios or so, colophons and part references to speakers 
(such as ) ^i^e generally in red ink; then occasionally- Colophons 

sporadically give adhyaya or sub-parvan name and number of adhyayas (es¬ 
pecially towards the end of the parvan) ; stanzas are not numbered. The MS. 
is generally correct; margins are clean.—TMs is a complete MS. \oj Mbh., 
copied apparently from different exemplars; some parvans have the com¬ 
mentary of Nilakantha, while others contain some old text tradition (e.g. 

M ” of the Tentative Edition of the Viiataparvan). The MS. is of modem 
date, being written on paper with water-marks. Some of the parvans bear 
dates at the end, but these seem to be copied frPm the originals; thus, JSanti 
(Moksadhaima) has 'Saka 1680, while Danadharma has Saka 1675. The 
last parvan bears the date : 

D. 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1152. Folios 340, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size 13" X 5 i", Devamgan characters; dated V. Sam. 1664 (ca. ajd. 
1598). Paper. 

The MS, was written on Friday the 13th of Aisadha suddha of V. Sam. 
1654, at Benares by a Briahmapa called Govinda, and belonged to Vasudeva- 
bhatta.— Collated at Tanjore, 

Ds 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1360. Folios 120, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size 14" X 6 i". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Incomplete, breaking off at the end of adhy. 76 (of our edition), in the 
middle of the Yayati episode which, in this MS. (as in S MSS.), preJcedes 
the sakuntala episode.— ColjktW at Tmjore, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1126. Folios 235, with about 11 lines 
to a page; size 16" X 67 ". Devanagari characters. Paper. 

Many corrections and additions, the MS. being compared with another 
of the Southern recension, extracts from which have been written out on the 
margin, and on supplementary folios.— Collated at Tmjore, 

Lahore, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College Library, No. 4. Folios 246, with 
about 12-14 lines to a page; size 12" X 5". Devai^gaii characters ; dated V. Sam. 
1858 (ca AJ)f. 1802), Paper,—Collated at the Visvdbharatl 
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C19} D, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. ,1223. Folios 293, with about 12 lines 
to a page; size 14" X Devaiiagari characters'. Paper. 

An old MS., but with clear and legible writing ,* well preserved.—0>lla- 
tions elnd at adhy. 53. ColMed at Tmjore. 

D, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1269. Folios 262, with about 11 lines 
to*a page; size 14" X 5|", Devanagarl characters. Paper. 

Clear and legible writing; well preserved.—Collations end at adhy. 53. 
Collated at Tanjore. 


Ds 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1329. Folioa 196, with about 16-18 
lines to a page; size! 15?" X 7". DevanagaiS characters. Paper. 

A comparatively modern MS.—Collations end at adhy. 2. Coiyited at 
Tanjore. 


Ds 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1176. Foliofe 279, with about 11 lines 
to a page; size p.5i" X 5|". Devanagaii characters. Paper. 

Fol, 1-2 are badly damaged.-—Collations end at adhy. 2. Collated at 
Tanjore. 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1293. Folios 352, with about 10 lines 
to a page; size IS'F'' X 5?", Devanagaii characters. Paper. 

Last le^af tom ; well-preserved ; clear and legible writing.—Collations end 
at adhy. 2. Collated at Tanjore. 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 13|40, , Folios 290, with about 11-18 
lines to a page; size 14" X 5i". Devanagaii characters. Paper, 

Written, perhaps, by four difFe*rent scribes.—Collations end at adhy. 2. 
Collated at Tmjore. 


Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1373. Folios 21, with about 12 lines 
to a page;'Size 14^" X 6", Devanagaii dharacters. Paper. 

Incomplete, containing only the first two adhyayas.—Co/toerf at tmjore. 

m D,3 

TT Bomtey Govameat Collection (dejxjated at the BORI), Vilrambag 

II, No. 191, Folios 221, with about 13 lines to a page; size 14*25".X 6*05". Deva- 
nagaii characteriai. Old Indian glossy paper. 
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Fragmentary, folios 1-7 wanting; begins with ( 1 . 1 . 205). 

Text very similar to Arjunamisra’s; neatly writteri and generaUy correfct; 
marginal corrections are few and far. between. Adhyaya names or sub-parvan 
names are giv«i, but the 41okas or adhyayas are not numbered. The refer¬ 
ence to narrators is, at first, given at random as ^ 

then the scribe settles down to 3 ®. The collations are given, as a matter 
of fact, only from 1.1.205 to the end of adhy. 2. 


Poona, Bombay Government Collectidn (depdated at the BORI), Visramfaag 
II, No. i266. Folios i-121 (fol. 122-189 of this MS. are found under Visrambag II, 
No. 86), with about 15 lines to a page ; aze 18" X 6i". Devanagaii diatacters. Old 
Indian unglazed paper. 

MS. No. 267 of the same Collection is of Sabha with commoitary and 
written by the same hand.—Folio 79 is wanting. Carefully written, has very 
few corrections, which are made by use of ydlow pigment, and a few margin¬ 
al additions ; gives, as a rule, numbers to dokas and adhyayas; also motions 
generally sub-parvan and adhyaya names,—Collated up to the end of adhy, 2 
only. 


Tx 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 195, with about 
11 lines td a page; aze ,16-1" X 2‘3". Telugu diaractos. Palm-leaf. 

MS. kindly l«it by His Holiness the Yatiraj Swami. Contains Adi and 
Sabha, written probably by the same hand; writing dear and correct; adh¬ 
yaya ends are shown by a small floral (or spiral)’ design engraved in the ri^t 
and left margins of the MS.; adhyayas are regularly numbered, but not the 
41okas. It is one of the few Southern MSS. which contain the (Northern) 
salutatory stan 2 a tircFFf etc. 

T, 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 1186S. Folios 4(X), with about 6 lines 
to a page; aza 21" X If". Tdugu diaracters. Palm-leaf. 

Fragmentary; breaking off at the end of our adhy. 181 (correspondii^ 
to its adhy, 140); from adhy. 182, it is replaced! in our critical apparatus by 
the next MS. T 3 .—Collated ot Tanjore. 

% 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11809. Folios 164, with about 12 lines 
to a page; aze 29f X 21", Tdugu characters. Palm-leaf. 

An old MS., containing the first five parvans; script small, but dear.— 
Ck)llations begins at adhy. 182; used tmly to siuKileinait the portion misdng 
in Tj. Collated cd Tanjore. 
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{21} G, 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 110, with about 
16-^1 lines to a page; aze IS-?" x 1-8". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

Leaves are very brittle, and worm-daten in places; large pieces have 
broken off, leaving many lacunae. The holes for the string have enlarged, 
perhaps from constant use, destroying some parts of the text written round 
them. 

Gs 

Melkote, Yadugjri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 202, with 
about 15-17 lines to a page; aze 14‘5" X 2-1". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

The MS. contains the first 4 parvans: Adi, Sabha, Aranya and' Virata, 
written probably by the same hand. Slightly worm-eaten; but on the whole, 
a wdl preserved old MS. with clear and legible writing. 

Gc 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11823. Folios 316, with about ,10 lines 
to a .page; size 16|" x l|". Grantha) diaracters. P&lm-haf.—Collated at Tanjore. 

Gi 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11838. Folios 477, TOth about 6 lines 
to a page; size 19" X If". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

An old and well-preserved MS., with clear and legible writing, but many 
corrections.—Coitefed at< Tmjore. 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11851. Folios 320, with about 8 lines 
to a page; aze 19’ X if*. Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

The MS. contains the Sabha also, probably written by the same hand. A 
well-preserved old MS., with dear and legible writing.— Collated at Tanjore. 

G* 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11860. Fdios 324, with about 8 lines 
to a page; size ,18f" X If". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf. 

MS. written by Kasipati, on the 22nd of the month of Kumbha, in the 
year Krodhi.— Collated at Tanjore. 

Gt 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math MS. (without number). Folios 217, with 
about 12-14 Bnes to a page ; aze 19-2" X 2". Granthai characters. Palm-leaf. 

{22} Gear and legible writing; worm-eaten in placefe. Being a conflated 
MS., it w^ discontinued after adhy. 2. It is one of the few Southern MSS. 
which begins with the (Northern) salutatory stanza, etc. added 

later in the narrow upper margin of the firslj folio, in very fine writing. Its 
place of insertion is indicated by a “ haifasaiada inserted immediately after 
its first mangala ^nza (9«).-CoUated up to the end of adhy. 2 only 
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M, 

MS. from the private library of the Chief of Idappalli, Cochin. Fdios 79. Ma- 
layalam (characters. Palm-leaf. 

Secured on loan and got collated kindly by Prof K. Rama Pisharoti. 
No further details of the MS. are available. Incomplete MS., ending with 
adhy. 53, the final adhyaya of the Astikaparvan .—ColMted at Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, Tripmittura, Cochin. 

' yk 

Cochin, State Library, Na 5. Folios 122. Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf, 

The MS. was returned to the Cochin! State Library after collation. No 
further details of the MS. are available. Incomplete MS., ending with adhy. 
53, the final adh 5 ^ya of the Astikaparvan. 

M3 

Cochin, State Library, No. 1. Folios 166, with about 12-.13 lines to a page; 
size ,19-9" X 1*6". Malayalam characters; dated Kollam 1013 (ca. a.d. 1838). 
Palm-leaf. 

A modem MS., iperhaps less than 100 years old ; adhyaya numbers and 
sloka numbers are given. The adhyaya ends are shown by a floral design, 
inscribed in the margins. 

M, 

MS. from the private library of Kallenkara Pi^aram, Cochin. Folios 57. Mala¬ 
yalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

The MS. was returned to the owner immediately after collation. No fur¬ 
ther details of the MS. are available. Incomplete, ending with adhy. 53, the 
final adhy. of the Astikaparvan. 

M3 

MS. fmm the Paliyam MSS. Library, Cochfn. Folios 245. Malayalam charac¬ 
ters. Palm-leaf. 

Secured for collation by courtesy of Mr. P. Anujan Achan, now Supe¬ 
rintendent, Archaeological Department, Cochin State. 

Me 

MS. from the private library of Nareri Mana, Malabar. Folios 163, with about 
10 lines to a page; size 18" Xl*6". Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

{23} Incomplete MS., adhy, 1-53 wanting (i.e. begins with the Adivam- 
iavataraija sub-parvan) writing! clear and legible; generally correct; margins 
are clean—Collations begin from adhy. 54. 

M, 

MS. fnom the private library of Avaoapparatnbu Mana, Cochin. Folios 170, with 
about 10 lines to a page; size 20‘5" X 1*8". Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

3 
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Clear and legible' writing; leaves are in perfect preservation, not a single 
leaf being worm-eaten; probably not very old. Scribe has left miany blanks 
in the writing space, whenever the surface of the le'af was uneven or rugged. 
—Collated from adhy. 54. 


Ms 

Malabar, Poomulli Mana Library, Nol 297. Folios 183, with about 10 lines 
to a i)age. Mala 3 ?Siam diaracters; dated Kcillam 1017 (ca. a.d. 1842). Palm-leaf, 

Collated from adhy. 54. 

In view of the great unevenness of the critical apparatus, and of the con¬ 
sequent difficulty likely to be experienced by readers using the' critical ncrf:es 
'(printed at the foot of the page) in ascertaining what manuscripts have been 
addeid, discontinued, or discarded at different points of the text, I append, on 
the following page, a table which shows at a glance just what manuscripts have 
been actually collated for different iportions of the text. Even the larger lacu¬ 
nae of the manuscripts, which cannot be easily ascertained, have' been exhi¬ 
bited in this table. Only such (small) omissions have been, as a rule, ignored 
as are specifically mentioned in the footnote itself pertaining to the particular 
stan 2 a, and which are therefore brought to the notice of the readet as soon 
as he reads the' footnote. 



{24} table showing the mss. collated For different 

PORTIONS OP THE TEXTi 


) 

Adhyaya&Sloka. ; Northern Recenaosi MSS. ' South. Rec. MSS. 


1. 1-204 

1. 205-2. 39 

2. 40-191 

2. 192-243 

3. 1-44 

3. 45-13|. 45 
14. 1-26. 9 
26. ,1(W3. 13 
43. 14-47. 19 
47. 20-53. 36 
54. 1-4 

54. 3« 

55. 3^-60. 61*' 

60. 61^-61. 84'^ 

61. 84»-62. 2 

62. 3-68. 19 

68. 20-74“ 

68. 74»-69. 41« 

69. 41<L51 

70. 1-71. 17“ 
7;t. 17^-72. 8® 
72. 8“-22 

72. 23-74. 4 
74. 5-76. 35 

77. 1-78. 20® 

78. 20<^90. 88 
90. 89-92. 13« 
92. 13e-96. 37<> 



Ko-e 


Ko-o. 


^0-4.6 


Ko-4.e 


Ko-4 


Kc 


Ko-4 

5x 

Ko-4 

Sx 

Ko-4 

Sx 

^0.2-4 

Sx 

^0.2-4 

Sx 

Ko-4 


Ko-4 

Sx 

Ko-4 


K„.x 


Ko-4 


Ko-4 

Sx 

Ko-4 

Sx 

Ko-2.4 

Sx 

Ko-2,4 

Sx 

Ko-4 

Sx 

Ko-2.4 


Ko-2.4 


Ko-* 


Ko-4 


K„-4 

Sx 

Ko-* 

Sx 

Ko-4 


96. 37“-127. 21“ 
127. 21M81. 40 
182. 1-225. 19 


SxKo_ 

SxKo-, 

S-x 


•V, 

Bi -4 Da Dn Dr 

"^1.2 ^1-7 ^1-4 

Vx 

Di -4 Da Dn Dr D^.^^ 

Ti.2 G,.7 M^,^ 

Vx 

Bi -4 Da Dn Dr D^.j^ 

"^1.2 ^1-7 ^1-4 

. V, 

Bj . Da Dn Dr D. .. 

"^1.2 ^2-7 ^1-4 

Nx.2. V, 

Da Dn 

Dx-r 

"^1.2 ^2-6 ^1-5 

^1.2 Vj 

Da Dn 

Dx-r 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^1-5 


B. - Da Dn 

Dx-7 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^-5 

I^x-3 V, 

B, - Da Dn 

Dx-. 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^1-5 


Dx 3-3 Da Dn 

Dx-x 

^1.3 Gi.s Mi_3 

^^1-3 Vx 

Big-jDaDn 

Dx-7 1 

^1.2 ^1-6 ^1-3 

f^x-3 Vx 

B, g.gDaDn 

Dx-5 

"^1.2 ^1-G ^3.3-8 

1^1-3 V, 

Bi.s-oDa Dn 

Dx-o 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^3.3-8 

^1-3 Vx 

^1.3-6 

Di-, 

"^1.2 ^1-6 Ma.s-s 

N V 

Bi.a-eDa Dn 

Dx-= 

' "^1.2 ^1-B ^3.3-S 

V 

■^^1-3 '^1 

Bi 3-6 Da Dn 

Dx-o 

^1.2 ^1-6 ^3.5-8 

^1-2 Vx 

Bi.s-sDa Dn 


^1.3 ^1-6 Ma.s-s 

Ni-o Vi 

Bi g.g Da Dn 

^1.2.4.3 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^3.5-8 

Nx-3 

®1 3-6^^ ^ 

^1.2.4.5 

"^1.2 Ms.S-8 

^1-3 

Bx 3.6 Da Dn 

.2.4.3 

"^1.3 ^1-6 ^3.5-8 

F^X-3 

Bi.a-6Da Dn 

Dx-5 

*^1.2 ^1-6 ^3.5-8 

^1-3 

Bx.3-6DaDn ’ 

Dx-3 

"^1.2 ^1-B ^3.5-8 

^1-3 

Bj ,.6 Da Dn 

Dx -0 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^3.5-8 

J^l-3 

Bx. 3-8 Da Dn 

Dx-o 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^3.5-8 

I^X-3 

Bx, 3-6 Da Dn 

Dx-o 

"^1.2 ^1-6 ^3.5-8 

]?l-3 

Bx 3-6 Da Dn 

^ 1 . 2 , 4 .S 

"^ 1.2 ^ 1-6 ^ 3 . 3-8 

^1-3 

Bx.3-6DaDn 

^ 1 . 2 . 4.5 

"^ 1.2 ^ 1-6 ^ 3 . 5 -S 

ffx-3 

Bx, 3 . 5 .oDa Dn 

^ 1 . 2 . 4.5 

"^ 1.2 ® l -6 ^ 3 . 5-8 

Nx- 3 Vx 

Bi.3.5.8Da Dn 

^ 1 . 2 , 4.5 

*^ 1.2 ^ l -€ ^ 3 . 5-8 

^1-3 

Bi. 8 . 5 . 6 Ds Dn 

^ 1 . 2 . 4.5 

^ 1.2 ^ 3 . 5-8 

Nx-3 V, 

Bi.3.5.6Dh Dn 


^ 1,2 ^ 1-6 ^. 3-8 

A-z Vx 

Bi.3.5.tDa Dn 

^ l .' 2 . 4.5 

"^ 1,3 ® l -6 ^. 0*8 


Di 3 added at 1. 205.—discontinued from 2. 40.—has lacuna from 2. 
192 to 3,, 44.—Kg Dr. Dg.^^ Gj discontinued, and Mg added, from 3.1.—Nj 

added at 14. 1,—Sj added at 26.10.—ends at 43.13.—has lacuna from 47. 20 
to 54.4.—Dg 7 Mj 2 i discontinued, andBg Ma.8 addeid, from 54.1.—has lacuna from 
13.—has lacuna from 47. 20 to 54. 4.—Sj has lacuna from 
55, 3® to 60. 61®, and from 61.-84® td 68. 19.—Dg (Miidi transp. the SakuntaM and 
Yayatl episodes) has lacuna from 62. 3 to 69. 51.—Vj has lacuna from 68. 74® to 
92. 13^—Kg: has lacuna from 69, 41^ to 71. 17“, and froni 72. 8“ to 74. 4—Sj has 
lacuna from 72. 23 to 78. 20®.—Dg ends at 761 35.—Bg ends at 90. 88.—has 
laicutaa from 96. 37“ to 127. 21“.—Tg ends at 181. 40.—Tg b^ns from 182. 1. 
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125} TESTIMONIA 

As testimonia, or aids of a partial or subsidiary character, there are 
available, besides the numerous commentaries, the following three important 
epitomes of the eleventh century; (i) the Javanese adaptation Bhdratam 
(ca. AJ). 1000), (ii) the Telugu adaptation Andihra Bh&riceicmu by the 
Telugu poet Nannaya Bhafta (ca. a.d. 1025), and (iii) the Sanskrit adapta¬ 
tion Bh^atamcdnjan by the KaimM poet Ksemendra (ca. A.D. 1050) ; as 
also an important Persian rendering made some centuries later (ca. a.d. 1580) 
at the instance of that enlightened and sagacious Emperor of India with 
catholic sympathies, the great Akbar. 

The commentaries collated, for this edition are dealt with below, under 
the Devanagari! versions. Here it will sufSce to observe that, even when 
accompanied by the (epic) tesrt, the commentaries are, for reasons which 
will be explained later on, evidence only for the actual lemmata and the 
pathmtaras cited. The absence of ccmmentary on a stanza or a group of 
stanzas or even on an adhyaya is, in general, no proof that that particular 
passage was lacking in the text used by the commentator. For, clearly, his 
text may have contained the passage in question, but he may not have 
deemed it necessary to comment upon any portion of it. Nevertheless when 
the commentary ignores a lengthy and difficult passage, then there is a strong 
presumption that the text of the commentator did not contiain the passage. 
A case in point is the Kaajikaniti, a passage of 186 lines, which is entirely 
ignored in Devabodha’s commentary (but has evoked lengthy comments from 
both Aijunami^ra and NUakactha), and which is missing in the Kasnfirl 
versKKi. 

As regards the dd Javanese adaptation, from the reports of Dutch 
scholars^ who have studied the original Javanese text, it appears that only 
eight out of the eighteen parvans of the Mahabhiarata have been traced so 
far; namely, Adi, Virata, Udyoga, BhSsma, Asramavasa, Mausala, Maha- 
prastbana and Svargarohaaja. Three of these (Asramavasa, Mausala, 
Mahaprasthana) were the subject of a doctor dissertation, submitted to the 
Leyden University by Dr. H. H. Juynboll, as early as 1893. The Javanese 
original was edited by the doctor in Roman characters and rendered into 
Dutch. Thirteai years later (1906)( the same scholar published the test of 
the Adi (with different readings) in Roman transcript.® Of the old Javanese 
Adiparvan, only a few episodes have been as yet translated, to wit: the 
Parvasaitngraha, the Pausya, the Amrtamanthana, the story of Pariksit and 

1 Cf. D. van Hinloopen Labbertoi4, “The Mahabharata in Mediaeval 
Javanese,” JRAS. 1913. 1 £f., and the literature dted ttiere; also Kurt WULFF, Den 
old jmiatske Whataparva (Copenhagen 1917). On the Mbh. iri the island of Bali, 
cf. R. Froterich. JRAS. 1876.176 f., 179 ff. 

•* AMpteraa, Oudjavaetnsch Prozagesckrift, uitgegeven door Dr. H. H. JUYNBOix. 
S’Gravenhage 1906. 
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the SaupaiKia. Unfortunately these translations are not available in India; 
at least they were not available" to me. 

The chief value of the Javanese adaptation for us lies in the fact that 
throughout the old Javanese text are scattered Sanskrit quotations, which 
appear to have “ served as landmarks for writers and hearers or readers.” 
The text prepared by Dr. Juynboll, which is based upon eight manuscripts, 
is r^ted to be very accurate. But it is admitted that the Sanskrit excerpts 
in the extant Javanese manuscripts are extremely corrupt, and it is a £26} 
question how far the conjectural restorations by the editor correctly represent 
the original readings. It seems to me likdy that in his reconstructions 
Dr. Juynboll was to a certain extent influenced by the wording of the Vulgate, 
which is certainly not always original. To give only one instance. On p. 70, 
the Javanese manuscripts read (in the iSakuntala episode) : 

paripatyadayah sunu, harajnirejjugUjEiiditah |, 
which is corrupt; it conveys no sense. In the text the editor gives: 


pratipadya pada sunur, dharapirepu gunthitalj 1, 

which is nearly the reading of the Calcutta edition (3040). Thou^ the 
Javanese manuscripts are palpably corrupt, yet they have preserved the cor¬ 
rect pecMpatya (for pratipadya of the Vulgate), which is the reading of the 
Saradia and K manuscripts of our edition. We have here to thank the Vul¬ 
gate for the praHpadya of Dr, Juvnboll’s text! 

Notwithstanding, that the period from which this adaptation dates is 
comparatively speaking recent, it yet precedes the known' date of the manus¬ 
cripts by several centuries and is hence of considerable importance for critical 
purposes, as a witness^ ind^ndent of and uninfluenced by the main line of 
our extant Indian witnesses. Most of the Sanskrit qucAations of the Javanese 
text can be traced both in the Northern and the Southern recaraons, as may 
be seen from our Appendix II, at the end of this volume, which ccaitains a 
concordance of the Javanese extracts with the Critical Edition, the Calcutta 
and Sastri’s Southern Recension. A few of the quotations are to 
be traced to the “additiwial” passages in the Northern manuscripts, but 
none to the specific Southern “ additicais.” The condusion is inevitable that 
the text of the Sanskrit Adiparvan used by the Javanese writers must have 
bdonged- to the Northern recarsion, a condusion already suggested by the 
sequence of the gakuntala and Yayati episodes, which is the Northern 
jhis does not neces^rily mean that the entire Javanese Bharatam 
represents the Northern recension. It is quite likdy that some of the parvans 
utilized by the Javanese adapters bdonged to the Southern recension. The 

late Mr. Utgikar® was inclined to think that the Javanese Vii^parvan 

* 


1 Particularly valuable, as the Indian Me 2 167 f 

s The Viia^aparvan (Poona 1923), Introduction, p. XIII. and ABl. 2. 1671. 
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was of the Southern type. The point will have to be re-examined in the 
light of further evidence.*' The books were preserved' and handed down 
sqjarately; consequently the genesis of each parvan must be investigated 
separately. 

The Telugu adaptation, the Andhra Bharatamu,^ is a metrical epitome 
of the MahSKiarata, commenced by Naimaya Bhatta, a court poet of the 
Eastern CSlukya king Vi§p.uvardhana, who had his capital at Rajahmundry, 
on the East Coast of India, and who appears to have ruled between 1022 
and 1066.® The torso of the Telugu rendering left behind by Nannaya, 
consisting of a version of the first two parvans and of a part of the third, was 
completed many years later by two others poets. Nannaya’s version is valuable 
for the light it throws on the condition of the Southern recension—or, strictly 
speaking, of the Telugu version—^in the deventh century of the Christian era, 
especially in view of {27} the fact that Nannaya has included in his poem an 
accurate rendering of the Parvasarhgraha, giving the number of slokas in 
each of the parvans of kis Mahabharata.® The figure for the stanzas of the 
Adi is 9984, which shows that the text used by Nannaya must have been 
substantially of the same size as that preserved in the extant Southern 
manuscripts. The poet is reported to have followed the original fairly closdy. 
Notable is consequently his omission of Brahma’s visit to Vyasa.* 

Curiously enough, the third old important epitome of the Mahabharata 
which we possess, the Bharatemanjan by K^emendra,'* belongs to the same 
century as the two epitomes mentioned above, since this Ka^miri poet must 
also be assigned to the middle of the deventh century.® Buhler and Kirste 
have givdn in thdr Irt/Han Studies, No. 2 (pp. 30ff.), the results of s careful 
comparison of Ki§emendra’s abstract with the Bombay text of the Maha¬ 
bharata. They show that K§emendra’s test contains both additions and 
omissions as compared with the latter.^ Of the omissions they note : adhy. 
4, 24, 45-48, 66, 94, 139, and parts of adhy,. 141 andi 197 of the Vulgate. 
Of these, adhy. 4 is, as pointed out by Buhler and Kirste, a short introduc¬ 
tory chapter, a ■variant of adhy. 1; adhy. 45-48 are a repetition (with 
variations) of adhy. 13-15; adhy. 66 is a variant of the preceding adhyaya; 
adhy. 94 is a variant of adhy. 95 (prose), which is sdected by Ksemendra 

* [In this connectiwi see the Introduction to Dr. Raghu ViRA's Critical Edition 
of the Viiitaparvan, h>. xi-xv.] 

^ V. Ramaavami & Sons, Madras 1924-29. 

® a. Venkatachdlam Iyer, Notes of a of the Prelimmary Chapters of 
the MaMbkarata (Madras 1922), pp. 97-100. 

The figures erf Nannaya’s Andhra Bhdrcctawu are now given by Professor 
t*' ^ edition of the MahSbharata, Southern Recenaon, Vol. IF^ 

Introductioa, p. xxx (Sdieme of Slokas). They were first publidied by Venkata- 
chellam Iyer, op.dt p. ^1. 

* Cf. Venkatadidlain Iyer, op. cit. p. 99. s Ed. KavyamlH, No 64 (1898). 

® Keith, A History of Smshrit Literature, p. ^36. r Op. dt. p. 30. 
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for his purpose f finally, stanzas 44 to end of adhy. 197 are a repetition of 
a part of adhy. 169. The reason for the omission of these adhyayas is thus 
clear : they are mere repetitions. The remaining adhyayas, which are missing 
and whose omission BOhler-Kirsixe could not account for, namely, adhy. 
24, 139, and 141 (stanzas 1-19.) are also missing in many of our 
bharata manuscripts and have accordingly been omitted in the constituted 
text as well. To these must be added the important omission of adhy. 140 
of the Vulgate, the Kajjikaruti, which is likewise omitted by K§emendra, an 
omission which appears to have been overlooked by Buhler and Kirste. 

The collaborating authors fdt justified in concluding that the f^miaaiAri Q 
and additions are just such liberties as any Kavya poet would tgirp in 
making a similar abridgement.” They were also of opinion that the original 
cannot have differed very essentially from our current texts, that is, the 
Vulgate. This is correct up to a certain point. A comparison with the 
different versions shows that K§emendra’s version agrees, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, most closely with! the iSarada. On comparing the divisirms of the 
M\anjari with those given in Bombay or Calcutta editions of the Mahalharata, 
Buhler and Kirste were strude by the fact that the M^jcai divisions 
agreed better with the course of the narrative; and they give examples to 
show that the arrangement of the M^anjari is mOre logical. That is quite 
natural, because the! old Northern manuscripts, which this edition {28} fol¬ 
lows, fully support the arrangement of the Manjafi, whereas the divisions 
adopted in the Vulgate are secondary and quite corrupt. 

The Persian translatktti® of the Mahabharata, made in the reign of 
Emperor Akbar, being still unedited, could not be consulted. A very full 
account of this rendering has, however, been given by the late Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi in a paper read before the First Oriental Conference at 
Poona in November 1919 and publidied hr the Amds of this Institute.® Of 
all the Sanskrit works Akbar got translated, the Mahabharata, it appears, 
had his most earnest attention. 

Several eminent poets and scholars had a hand in translating the Great 
Epic of India into Persian. The A’in-e-Akbm gives the following hame)B: 
Naqib Khan, Maulana ‘ Abdu’l-Qadir Badayuna, and Siaikh Sultaii of 
Thanesar, to which the Muntakhab-u’t-Taurankh adds the names^of Mulla 
Shen, and Shaikh Faia (the brother of Abu’l-Fazl). 

“Badaoni translated,” we are informed by Sir Jivanji,^ on the author- 

^ As is done also by the redactors of the Javanese Bharatam ; cf. LiABBEirroN, 
JRAS. 1913. 7: “ The knotty points as to the more rdidsle of the two sets 
(of genealogies] is decided by our Old Javanese text in favour of the second, that 
being the only one it knows.” 

s Cf. Holtzmann, Dos 'Mahabharata, 3. 110; and A. Ludwig, “Das Maha¬ 
bharata als Epos und Reditsbuch” (Review),- pp. 66ff., 93 ff. . 

® qi, vol 6 (m4-25), pp. 84 ff, * Afl. 6, 9?, 
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ity of ccmtemporaneous chronicles, “ two out of the eighteen sections. Mulla 
Sheri and Naqib Kh2n did a part of the work andl the rest was completed 
by Sultan lEji of Thanessar. Siaikh Faizi converted their ‘ rough trans- 
laticai into elegant prose and verse, but he did not complete more than two 
sertions.' Sultan Hiaji then revised these two sections and verse. Not only 
did he do so, but he also revised his work which formed a large share of 
the work.” Quoting Badauni, Sir Jivanji continues : “ The Haji aforesaid 
revised these two sections, and as for the omissions which had tak«i place 
in his first edition, those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word was brought to such a point of perfection that not a fly-mark of the 
original was omitted ”! The preface to this translation was from the pen 
of that gifted courtieii of Akbar who has left us such an admirable account 
of the Emperor’s reign, Abu’l-Fazl. This Persian version appears to have 
been a free rendering of the original, made by Muslim poets and scholars 
at the Court of Akbar, to whom the sense of the original had been explained 
by Hindu pandits, under the orders of the Emperor. 

There are numerous other vernacular abstracts of the Mahabharata 
besides the Tdugu abstract menticoied above, but most of them are of a 
late date. Moreover, they are all far too free to be of much use to us in 
reccMistracting the text of the Mahabharata. 

Besides these abstracts and adaptations, there are parallel versions of 
certain passages or even of whde episodes to be met with in other works. 
Thus we have a parallel version of the iSakuntaM' qjisode (adhy,. 62 ff.), in 
the PadmapuiSina of the Yayati episode (adhy. 71 ff.), in the Matsya- 
puraoa;® of the story of Rum (adhy. 8ff.), in the Devibhagavata; of a 
portion of Samudramanthana (adhy. 16 f.), again in the Matsyapuriaira ; of 
a portion of a cosmogcmic passage (1. 60. 54 ff.), in the Ramayaina. {29} There 
is more distant connection between our Sauparna (adhy. 14ff.) and the 
peseudo-vedic Supatipiadhyaya.^ Some of the stanzas of ths Adi are cited, with 
or without mention of the source, in the Tantravarttika of Kumarila Bhaitta 
(e.g. our 1. 1. 209), as also in the BM?yas of Aoarya Sajhkara (e.g. our 1. 
1. 37). A few of the sententious stanzas (e.g. our 1. 74. 1 ff,') recur, with 
variation, in Buddhist literature,< while stray stanzas are' to be found again 
in the Kllilas of the Rgveda (e.g. our 1. 53. 22f.),* the Manusmjii* (e.g. 

Cf. BELUXNI-Fmippi, “La leggenda Mahabharatiana di Sakuntala nell’ 
edifflone critica ^ Poona,” Giormle della Sockti Asiatka JMiem (NS) 2 (1932). 
135-140. 

® Cf. Gaya Prasad Dixit, " A Textual Comparison df the Story of Yayati as 
found in the MaiaMiirata and the Matsyapuiaoa,” Pmc. Fifth Ind. Orient Conf. 
(Lahore 1980), vol. 1,'pp. 721 ff. 

3 Cf, Jarl Chabpentibb, Die S^xtr^tasage, Uppsala 1920. 

* Franke, “Jataka-Mahabharata PaMeln,” WZKM. 20 (1906) 323, 357 f. 

» Cf. Max MilUKits e<fition of the Rgveda, vol, 4 (1892), p. 521, stanzas 5-8. 

« 2. Ill, 
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our 1. 3. 94) and the Brhaddevata^ (e.g. our 1. 59. 12). One of our stanzas 
(1. 119. 6) has been cited in the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, as by 
Mahar§i Vyasa. There are probably many stanzas which remain to be 
identified. 

It is perhaps wdl to add in this place that a certain amount of caution 
is necessary in making any critical use of citations of stray Mahabharata 
stanzas we meet with again in other works. We must, in the first place, 
bear in mind that most of the other works have yet to be properly edited. 
Even in critically edited texts we must take into account the various readings 
of the passage in question in the manuscripts collated Then in the case of 
citations we must allow for failures of memory; since in ancient tim« the 
stanzas were almost invariably quoted from memory, and the quotation was 
never compared with the original. Moreover we must never forget that 
probably from time immemorial there have existed local versions of the 
Mahabharata. The citations made even by very old writers were from these 
locd versions. A citation by a writer of the eighth century or even the sixth 
century proves nothing for the Ur-Mhhabhtrata, that ideal but impossible 
desideratum; though! the citation is far older than our manuscripts, it is 
evidence only for the text of the local Mahabharata in the eighth, respectively 
the sixth century, notwithstanding that the differences betwem the various 
recensions and versions of the MaMbhfirata must dimdnisb as we go back 
further and further. 

{30} PEDIGREE OF ADIPARVAN VERSIONS 

Vyasa’s Bharata 

Ur-Mahkbharata 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SIGLA USED IN THE ABOVE PEDIGREE 

N is the ultimate source from which all versions of the Northern recm- 
aon are, directly or indirectly, derived. 

V is the lost ardietype of the North-Western group, appreciably Sorter 
than any of the other known versions >itextus dmpiicior). 

K is a specific Devanagaii version allied to the iSarada (or Ka^nfirl) 
version (sharply distingui^ed from other Devanagaii versions), of which 
one MS. (K^) is the direct copy of a iSarada original. The version is largely 
contaminated from MSS. of the (central) sub-recension ( 7 ), and in part, 
also from some unknown Southern sources. Exact provenance of the version 
is unknown. 

7 is the intermediate (inflated) source from which all versions of the 
central sub-recensimi are derived (comprising the Eastern and Western 
groups), occupying a position intermediate between the North-Western and 
the Southern groups. It contains a considerable number of secondary addi¬ 
tions (including repetitions), as also a very large number of verbal altera¬ 
tions and corruptions. 

e is the lost archetype of the Eastern group (comprising the NepalJ, 
MaithiE and Bengali versions), which is free from the additions and altera¬ 
tions made later in certain DevanagaiS MSS. 

S is the ultimate source from which all versions of the Southern recension 
are, directly or indirectly,^ derived and which is appreciably longer than N, 
and far more elaborate {texius crnatior). 

a is the lost archetype of TG, containing a large number of corruptions 
and secondary additions, from which M is free. 

(31} A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE RECENSIONS AND THEIR 

VERSIONS 

THE TWO RECENSIONS 

The textual criticism of the Mahabharata proceeds frolm the incontro¬ 
vertible fact that the text of the Great Epic has been handed down in two 
divergait fom®, a Northern and a Southern recension, texts typical of the 
Aryfivarta and the Dak^ujapatha. With the realization of this patent con¬ 
trast b^n the MaMtfiiarata textual criticism nearly fifty years ago, when 
RjOtap Oiandra Rov brought out his popular edition of the Mahabharata 
(1888-96), undar the au^ices of the D&tavya Bharata Karyalaya. A brief 
acoount of the cootroiversy to which the publication of this edition of the 
MataHiarata ^ve rise is to be found in Roy’s writings.^ We are told there 

Cf. the letter addressed by Roy to the Editor of The Hindu (Madras) and 
published on the cover of fascicule XXIX of his translation of the Mbh, (1887). 
See ^ HotTZMANN, Das MahabhSrato, 3. 33, 
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that the appearance of his edition was hailed by The Hindu of Madras, 
that great bulwark of Dravidian Hinduian, in its issue dated November 22, 
1885; with the publication of a belUcose letter, headed “Another edition of 
the Mnhabhmrata”, purporting to give an account of the proceedings of a 
public luting held at Mayaveram, and containing an outspoken and trench¬ 
ant criticism of Roy’s edition by one Mr. Sremvasa' Sastrial. This worthy 
goitlehian thought Roy’s edition to be “ sadly defective in the t^ and that 
this defect is detrimental to the religious interests as many portions support¬ 
ing the Advoita and VdsishtdrOdvoitu (sic) doctrines, but unfavourable to 
the Sakti worshippers of the North, have been omitted’’. “It was sad, 
therefore,” bemoaned this aggrieved protagonist of the Southern Recensicm, 
“that the generous gentleman of the North, Protapa Chandra Roy, that 
undertook to edit the text, should decline the responsibility of editing the 
text as correctly as possible' and to compare various manuscripts of the text 
from Southern India.” Mr. Sreaiivasa Sastrial, if is reported. “ instanced one 
or two portions of the Mdkabhdrata, omitted in the Calcutta edition, which 
can be proved by indisputable testimony to have existed in the earliest copies 
of the work,” One wonders, where and how this estimable gentleman could 
have got hold of “ the earliest copies” of ttie work; or rather, just how early 
were the copies he was referring to. “ Again, many verses ”, complained this 
Vai§ijava propagandist, “ quoted by the great philosophers of the South in 
support of their respective doctrine, are not to be found in Mr. Protapa 
Chandra Roy’s edition ” ! 

The reply of Protap Chandra Roy is not altogether without interest. 
He ruefully admitted—what we must even now admit—that “there can be 
no edition of the MaAabharata how carefully edited soever, that would please 

scholars of every part of India.Like other ancient works that have come 

down to us from century to century by the method, of manual transcription, 
iarge interpolations have been inserted in this great worh.^ To settle, at this 
fag-end of the nineteenth century, what portions are getiuine and what other¬ 
wise, is, exc^t in a very few instances, simply impossible”. With highly 
commendable {32} objectivity, Roy thar proceeds to enunciate a critical prin¬ 
ciple, which, simple—nay, obvious—as it is, many a reputable schciar of India 
will find it difficult to appreciate even at the present day. “/ hum of no 
method ”, wrote Roy, nearly fifty years ago, " except that of taking that only 
as undoubtedly gemdne which occurs in dll the manuscripts of the East, the 
North, the West, and the South ” ! “ As far a§ my edition is conwmed ”, 
he continued, “ it is substantially based on that of the Royal Adatic Society 
of Bengal, published about forty-five years ago under the superintendence of 
a few learned Pandits of Bengal aided, as I bdieve, by an English orientalist 
of repute.... Manuscripts had been procured from all parts of India (the 
South unexcepted) and these were carefully collated. Althou^ edited with 


Italics mine! 
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aicfa care, I liave not, however, slavishly followed tiie Society’s edition. I 
have compared it carefully with the Maha!iajah of Burdwan’s text in the 
Bengalee character vyhich was edited with still greater care. About 18 manus¬ 
cripts procured from different pa!rts of India (the South not excepted) were 
carefully collated by the Burdwan Pundits before they admitted a single sloifea 
as genuine I have very frequently referred to this Burdwan edition also for 
checking the Society’s text.... Besides the published texts, I have now and 
then referred to certain manuscripts. These, however, are all of Bengal. I 
am willing to consult any approved manuscript of Southern India.... I 
candudd by repeating that I have nof complaint against Mr. Sreenivasa. Chi 
the other hand, I freely admit that ah edition like the one projected by him 
will be a valuable accession to the libraries of all scholars in India and in 
countries out of India. Only the same remarks that he has applied to my 
editi<Hi will, I am confident, apply td his, when a Pundit of Northern or 
Western India takes it up for notice or review, unless, of course, the ipamed 
Sastrial includes, without critical examiation, every passage bearing on both 
the Advmta and the Qdkta worship. I may assure Mr. Sastrial, however, 
that in that case, in his attempt to please ^everybody he will, like the painter 
in the fable, please none, particularly amotag readers of judgment and" critical 
discrimination. The fact is, that the divergences of manuscripts are so great 
that it is perfectly impossible to produce an edition that could at once satisfy 
both Aryavmta and Dakshinatya.” That edition, alas, so bravdy and enthu¬ 
siastically planned by Mr. Sreenivasa Sastrial, to which reference is 
in the above extract, appears never to have seen the interior of any printing 
estaUishment! 

I have quoted Protap Chandra! Roy in expense, not merdy because of 
the interesting siddight his remarks throw on the question of the different 
editions of the MahShharata, projected or planned, in or just before his timp. 
but also because of some r«narkably sound principles of textual criticism, 
briefly, but dearly, propounded therein by him. Protap Chahdra Roy had 
grasped the Mahabharata Problem in all its essentials. But the tilne was not 
yet ripe for the actual preparation of a critical edition of the Mah&bharata. 

The differences between the two recensions of the Mahabharata must not 
be underrated. Brtween them there lies, to start with, the irksome barrier 
of scripts. It is no exaggeration to say that in India to the Northerners, the 
Southern versioas writtai in Southern scripts, ordinarily speaking, were and 
are sealed bocte; on the other hand, the Southerners, with the possible 
raception of a few-learned Pandits—who, in fact, after a half-hearted admis¬ 
sion of epic poetry into the realm of literature, cheerfully leave the £33} study 
of the bulk of the Mahabharata tett to their less gifted brethren—could not 
and cannot dedpher the Northern scripts, perhaps witii the exception of the 
Devanagaii 

When one labonoudy surmounts this initial obstade,. and starts to coqj- 
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pare the two recensions, one finds, to one’s surprise, that the difference be¬ 
tween them begins, as a matter of fact, with the very division of the Maha- 
bharata into its various parvans! Against the commonly acc^ed, conven¬ 
tional division of the epic into eighteen books (parvans), there is the Southern 
division into twenty-four.^ More suiprising still is the faSct that the Adi- 
parvan itself, the very first book of the epic (with which alone we are, in 
fact, here concerned), is sub-divided in Southern manuscripts into three (Adi, 
.4stika and Saimbhava), or at least into two (Adi and Sambhava) separate 
major parvans.® Let me emphasize that it is the main large diviaons (par- 
vans) of the epic I ara'here referring to, and not the hundred (sub)parvans 
(also called upaparvans or antahparvans). The sub-parvans, in point of fact, 
could not come into question here at all. Only the Northern manuscripts, as 
a rule, mention in their colophons the names of the sub-parvans; the South¬ 
ern manuscripts ignore (as far as I can say at present, uniformly) tiiis detail, 
very rarely mentioning, in their colophons, the name of the corresponding 
sub-parvan.® We have, therefore, no means of knowing precisely the number 
and the limits of the sub-parvans in the Southern scheme, excq)t, of course, 
the meagre and ambiguous data of the Parvasamgralia (Adi 2) itself.^ 

It is true that the Southern (printed) editions (not excepting Professor 
P. P. S. Sastri’s critical edition of the Southern recension, as far as it has 
gone) follow the division of the epic uniformly into the conventional eighteen 
books.® But in so far as they do that the editors, it seems to me, must be 
overriding knowingly (but without giving the fact inexpedient prominence) 
the clear and unmistakable testimony of Southern manuscripts. They prefer 
to sacrifice the Southern manuscript tradition and make their editions har¬ 
monize with the data of the Parvasalthgraha: always a grave blunder; 
because, dearly, the data of the Parvasariigraha can be manipulated far more 
easily than those of the manuscripts of the test. The Parvasakiigraha, ij 

1 See the remarks of Burnell, A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Palace at Tanjore (London 1879), p. 180; and Winternitz, M. Ant. 1898. 122. 

2 In most Southern manuscripts the adhyayas of these different paite of our 
Adiparvan are separately numbered. In our critical apparatus a new beginning is 
made with (our) adhy. 54 in all Southern MSS. except Tj (ii^ is a misdi- 
codex), an adhyaya which marks the beginning of our AfivamiSavataranaparvan; 
in the colophons of the Southern MSS. it is called the pst adhyaya of the Saih- 

bhavaparvan. , ^ - i.t, 

® On the other hand, die Southern MSS. (and in fact evai most <4 the 
Northern MSS.) frequently mention the name of the Upakhyana or the name « 
the adhyaya; but even this is never done regularly and systematically. 

e The Parvasuhgraha gives only the names of the (100) sub-parvans, and 
the contents of the (18) major parvans. But from these data, we cannot say from 
what adhySya to what adhyaya a particular subparvah extends. 

5 Thus, from tbpse Southern ed, one can never elicit the fact that in the 
Southern Revision our Adi is divided into tw« parts (parvans) and that these 
parts have separate mmbering of adhyayas! 
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compiled, originally, on the basis of some Northern version,^ would certainly 
not fit the Southern recension exactly, even when the Parvasaihgraha was first 
compiled. 

p4J Thd difference! between the recensions does not end there by any 
means, unhappily. The manuscripts of the two recensions show numerous 
other, big and small, discrepancies: discrepancies in the spelling of most ordi¬ 
nary words (e-g. N s ^ or ^ ), especially of proper names (e.g. 

S %^Rr); in the readings of words, phrases, lines, stanzas, groups of 
stanzas (passim); in the sequence of all these eluents (passim); in the rela¬ 
tive position of single adhyayas or of a small group of adhyayas (passim); in 
the rdative sequence of whole episodes (e.g. the Sakuntala and Yayati episodes, 
Adi, 62 ff., and 70 flj.). What is more disconcerting still is that the recensions 
show also complicated displaicements of portions of adhyayas; cf., for ex¬ 
ample, the long notes on 1. 106. 11 (p. 474 f.), and 1. 144. 20 (p. 624). 
Besides these variations in spdlings, reading and sequences, there are addi¬ 
tions (or omissions, just as one may happen to regard them) of single lines 
(often “ inorganic ”, i.e. such as can be added or omitted with no effect upon 
the grammar or continuity), of short passages (passim) and long passages 
comprising more than a hundred lines (cf. App. I, Na 55, si passage of 125 
lines, setting forth the story of the Ka?S princess AmM). These additions 
(respectively omissions) and verbal variants sometimes go to such a length 
that, at times, there emerges in the end an entirely different story. Compare, 
for instance, the two versions of the highly popular episode “ Rape of Subha- 
dra ” (Subhadtaharanja) in adhy. 211-212 of our edition and’ passage Na 114 
of App. I (comprising over 460 lines!).® We find tliat the Southern version 
of this story is enriched with many entirely novel and startling features, such 
as Aijuna’s masquerading a's a pe-ipatetic monk (yati), or his fierce battle 
with the YSdava forces led by Viprthu, which he, of course, routs, alone and 
unaided, or rather merdy witii the hdp of his newly acquired, valiant and 
resour(»&il wife, who acts as his charioteer! 

A notable feature of the Southern recension is that it is considerably 
longer than the Northern. The constituted text of the Parvasalthgraha (1. 2. 
96) gives 7984 “slokas” (that is, probably, what is technically called 
grmrthas) as the extent of fhe A(h : 

^ crar ^ wr r i 

spRt jmfm II 


1 This isl clearly suggested by the fact that the longer Table of Contents (1. 2. 
72.233J follows the eighteen-parvan.diviaoo, ■which does not harmnni-?^ •with the 

Ma ol the cok^ihoos of the Southern MSS., rriiich have the twentsr-folur-parvan 
mvisioa. 

* Even the Sakuntala epsode gets a somewhat different colouring in the 
Southern recenrim. 
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The extent of the Vulgate is computed to be about 8460 “ stanzas The 
length of the Southern text of the Adi edited by Ptofessor P. P. S. Sastri is 
given by himself as 9984 “stanaas”, slightly in excess of his own Parva- 
salrfagrafaa figure (M. 1. 2. 102), which differs as regards this figure (as in 
many other figures in adhy. 2) from our edition. This latter figure (9984) 
is perhaps a trifle in excess of the presumable extent of the (normal) Southern 
recension, since P. P. S. Sastri’s text contains some clear instances of inter¬ 
polation (from Telugu, Tamil and even Northdm sources)which need not 
necessarily be put down to the already swollen account of the Southern recen¬ 
sion. The difference betwaan the Vulgate and Sastri’s text is about 1524 
“ stctnzas ”. But even the common Southern text, which will he appreciably 
shorter than Sastri’s,^ may confidently be {35} reckoned to contain approxi¬ 
mately 13(X) “ 41okas ” (i.e. granthas) more than the longest Northern version 
of the Adi T 

This excess in the Southern recension is not ‘due to the addition of any 
single lengthy passage or just a few of such passages evai, though there are 
undoubtedly among them some fairly long passages. The excess is due to 
additions, large and small, distributed almost evenly throughout the parvan. 

Not only is ithe Southern text thus appreciably longer than the other, 
the story itself of the Southern retorsion, as compared with that of the 
Northern, is, owing to many of these additions, much richer in details, leav¬ 
ing little or nothing to the imagination of the reader or the hearer. Thus, foe 
example, in the Northern recension, the father of Satyavati or Matsyagandha 
(Vy&sa’s own mother) is a namdess king of fisher-folk, making a living, on 
the banks of the Yamuna, by fishing. This is rather unsatisfactory. That 
the name of Matsyagandha’s father—he is really only her foster father- 
according to the fable—should not have been preserved, seems a shocking 
piece of negligence on the part of the historian, that is, the story-teller, since 
history as it is narrated (as has been wdl said) is a kind of roman 4 
The ^uthem recension here comes to our hdp. It has carefully procured 
the natne of the foster-father of KaE Matsyagandha (Mas Satyavati: it was 
UccaihAravas (a high-sounding Aryan name), if we are to believe the South¬ 
ern recenaon. He was named after the great aiow-wfaite Stalliai of the 
Gods, which came out of the ocean when it was being churned for Ambroda 
by the Gods and the Titans. 

Then again, the Purohita sent by the Yadavas to the forest retreat of 
Plaiijfiu in the Himalayas was a KS^yapa. He was required, of course, to 
perform all the little Aryan rites for the Paiodavas. Moreover, it is best that 
kings always have their Rajagura by their side, to advise and hdp thdn on 
all occaaons. The Nothem recension does not even tell us that the Yadavas 


1 For instance the iSvetaM episode (M. 1. 214, 29-984), whidi, in the form 
printed there, is misdng in osK MSS. .of his own critical apparatus! 
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had sent any Purohita at all to Pa!iidu.'’sl hennitage; so there, no question of 
hia name arises. 

But a really illuminating instance of the richness of information fur¬ 
nished by the Southern refcenaon is supplied by an “ additional ” adhyaya’^ 
in this recaisioQ, which gives us some new and interesting dhrmologicd de¬ 
tails about the Palodavas themselves. These details disperse that haze of un¬ 
certainty and vagufflfess which overspreads the ordinary account. 

The Southern recension informs us that when the Plalnidavas first arriv¬ 
ed at the Court of Hastinapura from the forest retreat, after the death of 
their father, Yudhi§thiia was ecactly sixteen years old, Bhima fifteai, Arjuna 
fourteen, the twins thirteen. We are further told exactly how long the 
brothers stayed at the Kaurava Court, in the Lac House (Jatugrha), 
in EkacakiS, at the Court of the PSncala King, then again at the Kaurava 
Court, then in Indraprastha, and so on. Yudhisthira died at the ripe old 
age of 108, which is a mystic number. Arjuna was younger than Krsjja by 
three mrarths, which was also mctly the difference between the' ages of Ki^a 
and Balatama. And so on and so forth. Almost all these useful details are 
lacking in the Northern recension, ahd I doubt whether they can even be 
reconstructed from the meagre data of this recension on the^ points. 

C36} The Southern recension impresses us thus by its prmsid^n, schema- 
tization, and thoroughly practical outlook. Compared with it, the Northern 
recension is distinctly vague, unsystematic, sometimes even inconsequent, more 
like a story rather naively narrated, as we find in actual experience. 

The Southern recension of the Adi at least is thus not merely longer, but 
also fuller, more exuberent, more ornate than the Northern. It may there¬ 
fore be fitly styled, in relation to the Northern, the tex^tus ornatior. 

Notwithstanding these and other discrepancies, there persists through¬ 
out, between the recensions, a distinct and undeniaible family resemblance, 
and there cannot be the slightest doubt tfiat they both spring from a com¬ 
mon source, albeit a distant and somewhat nebulous source. Follow the 
course of these divergent streams as far back as one will, the elusive source 
seems to recede still further and lose itself in the mists of antiquity. 

It was pointed out above that a noteworthy feature of the Southern re- 
(Jetision was that it was appreciably longer than the Northern. The charac¬ 
ter of the principal aldditions may be seen frdm the following list of some of 
the more important and lengthy pa^ges peculiar to the Southern recension, 
whose texts are given in Appendix L 

(1) No. 9 (S except M^) : God Sva (Rudra) drinks up the poison (halahala) 
'whidi exudes from the mouth of Vasuki, while the Devas and Asuras are diuming 
the ocean for And>iodia (samudramantbana) ; comprising 19 lines. 


t Ct App. I, No. 67, lines 47-62. 
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(2) No. 45-48 and 51 : Additions to the Sakuntafe episode (together 231 
lines). 

(3) No. 52 : Madhavi is introduoed on the scene during the discourse bet¬ 
ween Yayati and his grandsons, in the Yayati episode (43 lines). 

(4) No. 55 : .Anticipation of the story of the Kisi princess Amba (125 
lines). 

(5) No.| 59 : Surya persuades Kunti to have sexual intercourse (21 lines)* 

(6) . No. 67 : Details of the early life of the Paajdavas in the Himalayan re¬ 
treat (46 lines). 

(7) No. 68-69: Pandu*s death and many funeral orations (together 123 
lines). 

(8) No. 78 (S, and by conflation 1)% Dn ^.g) ; Details of a battie 
between the Kurus and the Paficalas, and capture of Drupada (119 lines). 

(9) No. 79 : Anticipation of the account of the birth of Draupacfi and 
Dhrstadyumna; and account of the birth of Drupada (together 194 lines) * 

(10) No. 87-89 : Additions to the Hidimba episode (69 lines). 

(11) No, 91-93 : Additions to the Bakavadha episode, including a detailed 
account of the fight between the two well-matched giants, Baka and Bhima (1()6 
lines). 

(12) No. 95 : Drupada bemoans the loss of the Paajdavas, and is consoled 
by his Purohita; decides, at the advice of the Purohita, to celdbrate the Svayaihvara 
of Ky^aoa, in the hope that the Pa^wjavas might turn up (74 lines). 

(13) No. 100: Story of Nalayam narrated by Vyasa to the P5hcala king, 
to justify the polyandrous marriage of the PSndavas (118 lines). 

(14) No. 101: Story of Bhaun^vi related on the same occarion (22 lines) • 

(15) No. 103 : Mimic warfare between the Kauravas and Paudavas aided by 
Piaiicalas (219 lines), 

C373 (16) No. 108 ; Dh|tarai§tra crowns Yudhi§thira king before despatdiing 
the Pa^idavas to Indraprastha (58 lines). 

(17) No, 111 : Description of Narada, who comes to virit Yudhi^ihira (55 
lines). 

(18) No. 113-115: Exjjanaon of the Subhadraharaoa (562 lines!). 

(19) No. 116 : Arjuna's welcome on his return from exile (28 lines). 

These passages alone comprise 2250 lines or 1125 .stanzas apprarimaitely! 

The discrepancies between the two recensions, as already observed, are 
so numerous and so multifarious, that any attempt to enumerate and classify 
them must remain incomplete and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless it may be 
useful to begin a cursory survey of the divergences, noting at the same time 
the typical characteristics of the Southern " additions ”, characteristics which 
recur with fair frequency in the Adi, and which are litedy to reappear in 
other parvans. These notes naay prove useful for distingnishing between 
the different hands” which have been at work in shaping this imposing 
monument of Indian antiquity, when the entire text has Been treated in the 
manner proposed here, and we have sufficient data for undertaking a minute 
and systematic study of the variations and evaluating them. 

4 



so 


prolegomena 


The deviati<Mis of the Southern recension from the Northern (taking for 
purposes of ecposition the latter to represent the norm) are of the following 
kind. 

1 . Voricnts 0 / isolotad wotds or phToses, (a) wAmpoxtont ond (b) im- 
portmt. 

(ai) Unimportant, such as one comes across in line after line. They 
are far too numerous to be listed even approjdmately ,cioinpletely, but from 
amrmg them we may single out these for specific mention ; 

{i) fluctuations in the spelling of proper names, e. g. S ( N 

etc., etc, 

(ii) variations mainly due to mere transpositions of words, e. g. S 

JTfRW: ( N “t: ’T") 1- 1. 23; d# 

?13rr (rRT; SrfHt ifsir ^i) 92.1; etc., etc. 

(iii) unremitting variation of; monosyllabic particles and verse-fillers, 

which are among the most unstable elements of the received tejct, such as 
% 5> ^ ]’^5 common adverbs and conjunctions, such as cRT:, 3% 

STcT:, SRI, spir, si^, 3151, aJcT:, fcT:, SW, If; and prepositions 
^-adcT, 3ig-OT, etc., etc. 

(iv) substitution of metrically equivalent synonyms, or words and 

phrases of similar significance; e. g. #r-^j 

(ar)^ %sr-%r; 

(and similar compounds with 

and ffw); 3Rr^raiR--51?f^3EnR-fnftf^^ 5 

g#R;-gqW.; f; 3i%- 

3T J 50^ )f^ f?; 3i^- 

f ; etc., etc. 

(V) substitution at equivalent epic iterata; e. g. ffPf dfSRlt, SP^- 
WWRRT; W fpi, JRPT; etc., etc. 

For other examjfles,.see [38} Hopkins’s collection of “Parallel phrases in 
the two Epics’’ in tire Great Epic, pp. 4<Bff. (Appendix A). 

(b) Important variants, which make a oonsideraWe difference in the 
sense, and of which the critique must take account Of such variants, rela- 
trvdy q)eaking, there are only a few; e. g. discr^mt divisions of the epic 
into parvans and adhyfiyas; variants of fire titles of the sub-parvans (e. g. 
S N cf the numbers of adhyiayas and flc&as in 

the Parrosalthgraha (tte figures for ^Ic&as differ, at times, by thousands). 
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—An exataple of a different character from another part of the Adi is the 
variant in the stanzas which refer to the duration of Arjuna’s 

exile. According to the Northern recension it is thirteen yeat\s; according to 
the Southern, only thirteen im<nihs ! Cf. 1 . 204. 28. ^ ^ ( S% 

itrir:, ’TraifiT etc. ) S ^ 205 . so (s UTOFlf, 

— Then we have in 1. 3. 21 the variant How 

was the infinitive really made ? — And so on. 

2. Larger variations between continuous passages, as a whole, the total 
extent remmnmg approximately the same. 

We find them (a) mositly in the long lists of natties : e. g. of the hundred 
sons of DhitaiSstra (adhy. 108), of ancient kinp (1. 1. 166 ff.), or serpents 
( 1 . 52. 5ff.), of kings present at Draupadi’s svaya|mvara (adhy. 177) ; but 
(b) also whjHi there are transpositions of whole or parts of adhyayas (e g. 
the prose genealogy, adhy. 90) ; or again (c) when there is free paraphrase 
of a passage (passim). 

3. Expansion of the text in S without materially altering the nature of 
the contents or the course of the narrative. 

(a) By multiplication of the items of a list. For instance: 

In adhy. 20, S (with marg. Dn mMg.) adds seven lines of praise 
to an existing hymn addressed to Garuda. In these lines, Garuda 

is identified, in turn, with all the principal gods, and with everything that is 
pre-eminent in the world : 

299* ^ JRnqf^J I 

t# sreiRe3r»iii^cr m 

*B«i Ht 


In adhy. 64, S (with K 4 Dn D^.s) gives an additional short list of scienoM 
in whidr the Fsis in Kaipva’s penance grove were proficient: 


586* 





^ Cf. Hopkins, Ruling Caste in Anctent India, p. 342 (footnote). 
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. {39} In adhy. 74 an additional passage (of 7 lines) in S (with Dj) haips 
on the well-wom theme of the evils that attend on anger ; 


745* 51 I 

?i53n3[5^^ 

5f*51 H 5I!igr 51 =3 I 



In adhy. 165, a Southern passage expands in hyperbfflic language the list of 
edibles and other commodities (sudi as wines, clothes and blanketsi) furnish¬ 
ed by Vaa§ifha’s Kamadhenu, by the addition of 6 more lines ; 

1753* Tpjni; I 

^ *51 I 

^Sldlpl ^ era 53^^.' I 

grfr '31 i 


In adhy. 213, the Southern recension furnishes us with a supplementary list 
of items in Subhadia’s dowry, which, taken along with what has gone be¬ 
fore, exhausts almost all the things worth possessing in this world : 


2082* 






anrararai ggsmJor gsiniR^ cR[i l 
2088* 5 g^rarar i 

g'djf^KiPii %5ra{ i 

srfsrt 5raiMiRf^ ^fiKsr i 

5I Sl^^4j3<; q |i<: ciqT I 
m ^ ^ ?F5n3f3 ^ i 


(b) By antidpatictti or repetition of stories, motives or discourses. For 
example: 


(i) the ixiiracuk)us birth ofi and Bhii^adyumlha is narrated twice in S : 
in adhy. 155 and in App. I, No. 79 (after adhy. 128) ; 

(ii) the theme of the a musin g experience of a mair iia>n., who, on praying to 
Mahadeva for one husband five times, was granted, as a boon, five husbands at one 
tirne-^ stoiy whidi seems to have been very popular- in the South—-is used, with 
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variation, in S, no less than three times in the course of the Adi; cf, adhy. 157, 189 
and passage No. 100 (of App. I) 

(iii) account of the tragi-comic experiences of the Kail princess Amba, who 
was passed on in turn by Bh 2 §ma to iSalva and 5alva to Biusma, repeatedly, like a 
Cuttle-cock, a story which is really the subject-matter of the Ambopakhyana in Ud- 
yoga 173 ff. (Bom. [40] ed.), apparently a favourite piece, is anticipated in 
passage No. 55 of App. I (cf. adhy. 96) and forms a bulky addition of 125 lines 1 

(iv) the future of the royal family, which is the subjectrmatter of the addi¬ 
tional dialogue between Bh3§tria and his step-mother, Satyavatl, in S, in passage 
No. 57 (o-f App. I) is only a continuattion and repetition (with v. 1.) of the dis¬ 
course between the same parties in adhy. 99. 

(v) Surya's warning to Karpa about the designs of Indira to supplicate Karna 
in the disguise of a Brahman, in passage No. 60 of App. I, which is an anticipation 
of the story told in Araa^ya 3(X) (Bom. ed.). 

(c) Additions in S, due to the explicit mention of the observance of the 
correct and complete Brahmanic ritual and ceremonial on the proper oc¬ 
casions. Thus^ in adhy. 68, at the birth of Bharaitai: 

625* I 

In adhy. 92, at the birth of isasmtanu: 

921* ^ l 

fst^ I 


In adhy. 100, at the birth of Dhrtaia§tra and : 


1084* I 

In adhy. 115, we have, likewise, with reference to the PSflidavas thdnsdves 
(App. I, No. 67, lines 13-14, 20-27) : 

mt ^ 


fsir ^ i 

****^^^ ^ 


^ In Sastri's edition these stories occur in adhy. 164, 
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^ ^flq?rf?r qrc»n{ i 

In adhy. 124, at the royal tournament: 

1412* 1^'JWfileHa siT^flrs I 

STRfHi^ ^’SSJIR^. I 

31^^ gj?: ?wi^ara;i 

(d) Expansion in S of existing sicenes iby >the addition of spefeches or 
detailed descriptions! and by other digressions. Examples : 

[41] (i) in App. I, Na 9> in the account of the churning of the ocean 

(samudramanthana), we are incidemtally told of the drinking of poison by Siva, which 
had exuded from the mouth of Vasuki during the churning ; 

(ii) in 998*, we have nine additional lines depicting the humiliating treat¬ 
ment meted out to Bhi§ma at the court of the king of KJasi, during the Svayamvara 
of his daughters; 

(iii) passage No. 59 (of App, I) dl^cts the persuasion of shy and re¬ 
luctant Kunti by Suiya for intercourse, by alternate threats and promises, like a 
real Don Juan; 

(iv) in passages No. 68-69, the Southern recension has tried to develop a very 
pa&etic scene indeed depicting the death of the father of the heroes, Pandu : an 
incident which must have been considered as deserving fuller and more sympathe¬ 
tic ^tment than the perfunctory notice we find preserved in the Northern re- 
cenaom At the aght of the corpse of her husband, Kunti falls to the ground in a 
swoon, like a felled tree. Then the five brothers come up in a single file, and in 
the order of their ages, and recite thdr little mournful dirges: Yudhi^thira gets 
8 lines, BhSma 7, Arjuna 4, the twins! (in chorus) only 3 lines together.^ Then 
follow long-winded farewell orations by Kunri, Madri and the rdst of the company, 
which are followed by a touching scene describing Madri mounting the funeral 
pyre; 

(v) passage No, 78 gives, in 119 lines, the details of a fight, which, in the 
Northern recension, at least originally, is disposed of in two lines! The latter I 
consider adequate treatment, taking everything into consideration ; 

(vi) passage No. 93 is a_ Southern addition of 37 lines giving fuller details of 
the titanic struggle between Bhima and the cannibal Baka; 

• 1737* adds a hymn (in Trii§tubh metre and pseudb-vedic style) by Va- 

si§tl^ adkirtessfed to Surya, when presents himself before that luminary 

on bdialf of Saimvara^; 

(viii) 1828* ff. describe in turn the (Escomfiture of each of the suitors, for the 
hand of Draupadi; 

(ix) pasteages No. 100-101 add to the existing stock two new anecdotes—al¬ 
ternative explanations—narrated by Vyasa to prove to Drupada and his son, that 


^This schematic treatment perhaps betrays the hand of the interpolator more 
clearly than anything dse. 
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the polyandrous linage proposed by Yudhigthira, thou^ apparently immoral and 
illegal, is a most righteous and necessary union, being pre-ordained by the gods 
themselves for the accomplidmient of their cosmic plans: these are the well-known 
legends of Nalayani, and Bhaumasvi: 

(x) passage No. 106 gives an almost complete inventory of the presents Dru- 
pada gave to the Papcju brothers when they left with Draupadi, for the Kaurava 
Court, at the invitation of Dhrtaragtra. The Northern recension ignores this huge 
mass of presents completely! 

(xi) passagje No. 110 is a farewell scene containing ^ort orations by Krigioa, 
Yudhiigthira and Ktmtl, when Krsija sets out for Dvaraka; 

(xii) passage No. 112 contains the farewell of Arjuna to Citiahgada, 
telling her that ^e must not give way to sorrow in his absence, as they would meet 
again soon at the Riajasuya, whidh is going to be performed by Yudhigthira : a pro¬ 
phetic utterance ! And so on and so forth. 

(e) Additions of little ethical^ moral and sententious maxims, to which 
S, permeated as it is by a conscious didactic purpose, is particularly partial. 
We meet with the same old proverbs over and over again in S : 

595* sTRRrr 1 

605* 


^ 3[g^ I 
?33n gsfe > 




780* WIR? I 

STTO wan 1 

782* ^^53% I 

I to I 

804* 55n§ i 

ai a;?ai wicar ^ at i 

treat w lat ^ afetsRai a to^» 

833* 5 ^ aaia gwT ^a*5at3«K gomr* 


1 Lc 


856* 51 g fiaM' l^a ^ *a 

^31 xt It I 

BRit tot ^ ^ I 

at ^»3C aiaato 
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^'ssi«i 5fs ^4^ I 

^'rascw?:’ft "SR^ ^ I 


1019* gfsrr ^r 

g ^ cm5*Tr q^cnft i 

*i wf^wswfsar 51 araR!jfe I fk’^i 


1189* ^Rf sTw^twr i 

’»F?Rj: ’ET^J^srf 51 q w ^Vj 5 <l; 1 

^ 3 *11^ 5 ^ p4 ailr I 

^4i4^i4iH«t s^torr 5 i^t I 

{433 1^23* 

4 ri ^5 5 n^ I 

.(f) Additional stanzas in S with, perhaps, a certain amount of sexual 
appeal, bearing the taint of later decadence. Examples : 

App. I, No. 89 (lines 3-4) with referaice to Hidimba : 


3^ STER cR?IT: 

*T crtJ 3 ^ g^f; I 

No» 48 '(lines 78-79), describing Sakuntala : 


cir I 

No. 55 (lines 46-47), describing Amba ; 

53**>|-oI*'S[( 5RTR;TJ I 
Then also 929* , 

1189* 

STC fn 4r5re%?it era; I 

More sentiments of this type, occurring in the Grantha version alone, 


1937* 
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va —va - -- S 3 ... 



*C5RfrR5n5Bt'J53»H^: I 


The lengths to which the Muses lead these Southern poetasters may be 
judged from the following interpolation in certain Grantha- manuscripts of 
the Adi. 1334* with 1335* reads : 


Cf. also lines 73-74 of passage No. 100 (of App. I) : 

HKt JIT ^ra^5Hp5Ji3W3 *n *rar^i 
TTfli^ jpf Jii ^ra^s^noJT. 

4. Southern additions which alter the purport of the fabU as narrated in 
the Northern recension. 

il^ade apparently with* the object of correcting the laxity of sexual re¬ 
lations implied in the old narrative. In adhy. 67, the royal Purohita, a handy 
person, quiddy but surely and secretly, performed the marriage of Dufeanta 
and -gakuntala, in order to legitimize Bharata, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Bharatais, who has given his name to the country of his birth and to the 
Great Epic of India, altogether an important personage in ancient Indian 
history: 

i;443 610* I 

Jiiaga n I sr fsjT i 

^ JI J#JW 3^ JJSIf %: I 
era! HT J 

to i 

In adhy. 77, the marrialge of Yayati and i§aiini§tha is celebrated sani- 
secretly, in a secluded comer of the Asoka grove, in the palace grounds, 
the usual baksheesh to the Brahmins, in the presence of counsellors, charf 
lains, priests and so on, but mknown to Devayam !’ AH this was dcaie^ 
legitimize Puru, the eponymous ancestar of the Pauravas : 


1 These lines occur in three MSS. (^, »T, W ) of Sastm’s edition {vd. 
1209. 
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807* I 

^ g^nn^^irm i 

In p^ge No. 114 of App. I, SubhadiS and Arjuna were likewise secret- 
ly and hastily married in the presence of gods, T§is, and elders, while Beta- 
rdtna was away jrem the scene, to legitimize Abhimanyu (the father of the 
famous Paiik!§it andi grandfather of Janamejaya, to whom the epic was nar¬ 
rated). Cf. lines 281-286 of the passage : 



515^2^ 5Tn5r^: I 

i^a r ^F^ raar ¥i3[i 

*1^: flcTf STR^^: I 

jnqrfljq: sra^: I 

Most Grantha manuscripts (Gi.g of our critical apparatus : 5 ^ and 

jj of Sastri’s) have a passage to show that Para^ara and' Matsyagandha 
were secretly hut regularly married. Cf. passage No. 36 of App. I, which is 
a somewhat lengthy passage describing with circumstantial detail the nup¬ 
tial ceremony at which the ancestors of both the bride and the bridegroom 
are invoked, all the details of the regular Hindu marital rite are scrupulously 
gone through, and the marriage is solemnized in the presence of Vasi§tha, 
Yajhavalkya and other great Bsis living in the Naimi^a forest! 

5. Additions in S, dtte ta ^ 0mg out of lacunae {red or imaginary). 

Examples of such additions are : 

482* which gives a summary of the last five parvans of our Mahabharata 
text, and passage No. 79 (of App. T) giving an aiccount of Drupada's birth. 
It appears, from the latter account, that Drupada was bom in Hie sa!me mira¬ 
culous way as two of his contemporaries Drona a!nd Kjpa, due to the per¬ 
turbation of his father at the sight of a beautiful Apsaras. Ascetics invo- 
luntarily emitting semen at the sight of heavenly nymphs, broad-hipped, fat- 
breasted, fair-dad, pleasure-fraught, ^d the miraculous germination of the 
semen into human beings, is the regular Pui%ic appariitusi for the genera'- 
tion of the great men of the past, about whose birth nothing exciting was 
specially known to the chronider. 

£453 Mtdtifdication of fights and battle-scenes, 

I have drawn attention above to the expansion of the description of a 
battle (in which the Kurus and the PSinsgLus cah-ture Drupada), and of a fight 
(between Bhuna and Baka).’^ Analogous to it is a battle scene described in 


1 App. I, Nos. 78 and 92-98 respectively. 
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an (Additional adhyaya in the Southern recension (App. I, No. 1103). This 
stages a little war between the cousins, a miniature replica of the Great War 
to colne. Here also Kurus plan the destruction of the P5|nidavas, who are re¬ 
siding in Ejampilya as the guests of Drupada. A regular council of war is 
held, in which isakuni and KarniLa advocate hostilities, while the nameless son 
of Solmadatta counsels peace and conciliation. The bellicose party has the 
upper hand in the council chamber. The Kuru army marches against the 
Pandavas with their allies, the Plahc^as. The Kaurava forces are, of course, 
easily rq>ulsed. No great damage is done. The status quo is immediately 
restored ; things go on just the same as before,’ as though no battle had ever 
taken place. There is also no other reference to this battle in the whole of 
the Mahabharata. The present parvan does not offer much scope for the 
full devdopment of this tendency. We shall probably meet with it again in 
the battle-books (6-9). 

7. Omissions in S, as compared with N. 

These are quite numerous and scattered almost evoily over the whole 
parvan, but diort and contextually unimportant, as a rule. An exception is 
the somewhat lengthy iSvetaki episode (App. I, No. 118). Since, on the one 
hand, all reference to the episode is missing in the whole of the Malayalam 
version, as also in some manuscripts of eafeh of the reimaining two versions 
(T G) of the Southern recension, while, on the other hand, those T G manus¬ 
cripts that do contain some mention of it insert a mricmt version at an entire¬ 
ly different place, therefore the episode may legitimately be consid^ed a 
Northern interpolation which has insinuated its way, by conflation, into some 
Southern manuscripts. It is a story in true Pui^ic style. King iSvetaki sac¬ 
rificed with such phenomenal zeal a!nd keenness that his priests, in the end, 
refuse to sacrifice any more I iSvetaki practised penance on the Himalayas 
with the object of making Rudra his sabrificial priest. Rudra, however, ex¬ 
cused himself, asking isvetaki to apply to Durvasas, who was his part-incama- 
tion (amsa). Durvasas completed the sacrifice, and Svetaki poured libations 
of clarified butter into the fire for twdve years continuously. As a result, 
Agni had a severe attack of indigestion! He lefuseid after that every offer¬ 
ing, and became enfeebled. At Brahma's direction, he set the KhSlQidava 
forest on fire, atad tried his best to bum the forest 'down; but the denizens of 
the forest put the fire out, over and over again. He rqxwrted his discom¬ 
fiture to Brahma, who then adced him to betake himself to Arjuna and 
K|i§!oa, the part incarnations of Nara and Naiaya^ja, with whose help alone 
Agni would be in a position to bum the Khaigdava forest 

It ^ould be made dear that the variants and passages dted here are 
merely by way of illtistration, and comprise only a small fraction of the total 
number of deviations. 

The presence of an astonidiingly large number of additions, some qf 
which are undoubtedly late and ^urious^ should not be allowed to impa& 
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our aw^redation d some real merits of the Southern recaisioa It would be, 
in fact, a grievous error to ignore on that account the Southern recension or 
underestimate its value. This reoeiision is an (46} indispensable aid for con- 
trofling the deviatitxis of the Northern recension, both in point of readings 
and sequoKe. In comparison with y it has unquestionably preserved a very 
large nutaber of original readings, proved by actual agreonents between S 
and V, as well as by their intrinsic merits. The superiority of the Southern 
recension in comparision to the Vulgate may be said to be quite evident. It 
may, however, (pite easily happen that in a particular instahce, the whole of 
the Northetii recension is cormpt, and the true reading is preserved only in 
the Southern recension.^ An instance of this is 1. 214. 5, The Vulgate reads 
(B. 1. 222. 5): 

tit jup#: i 

cf 31*11(^*1^11 

Nnakantha’s gloss is: qt <1^ SUoitsfqjrRtRH I I 

The stanza has been translated by Manmath Nath Dutta as follows: 
“ Having obtained him as their king, they obtained a monarch who was de¬ 
voted to the study of the Vedas, who was a performer of great sacrifices, and 
who was the protector of all good works.” Protap Chandra Roy’s transla¬ 
tion reads atoilarly: “ And the subjecte having obtained Yudhisthira as thdr 
king, obtained in him one that was devoted to the study of the Vedas, one 
that was a performer of great sacrificed, and one that was the protector of all 
good people. ” 

But the translations of both these scholars are generally free and arbi¬ 
trary. As it stands, the stanza can be translated only as follows : 

“They, {i.e. the people) obtain for a king, one who studied Brahma 
(para), employed the Vedas in a great sacrifice, and protected the Messed 
words.” 

This pedestrian stanza will satisfy most people as it has satisfied a long 
succesaon of critics, commentators and translators in the f«st. About it one 
can only say that there are worse stanzas in the Mahabhirata. Only a reader 
eidowed with a fine sensMity and raitical acumen will feel that there is 
something amiss here. We are face to face with the danger of acquiescing 
in a setee vdrich might satisfy us, but which would not have satisfied the an¬ 
cient writer. The Northem variants do not offer much hdp; even the Sdrada 
and K manuscripts have dubistantially the same readings. It would, conse¬ 
quently, not be easy to reoMistruct from this sad wreck of a DIpaka, the epi¬ 
grammatic original, which is preserved intact only in the Southern' recension, 
whidi the constituted text here follows (1. 214. 5): 


1 For eitanqjles from arMther parvan, see LiJDERS, Grcmtharecemwn, pp. 52 ff. 
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?%crFc ^ ^ ^ sTsnf^rT??; ii 

No glosses, translations, exegetical notes, and Such other accesswies are 
necessary for the elucidation of this stanza; for it is self-luminuoua The 
correctness of the Southmi reading is confirmed by the very next stanza (i. 
214. 6), which is also an epigrammatic period of the same type ; 




It should thus seein that the infidelities of the Southern recension are 
confined mainly to a tendency to inflation and elaboration. In parts unaffect¬ 
ed by this tendency, {47} it is likely to prove, on the whole, purer, more coo- 
sersative and more ardiaic than even the best Northern version. The 
Soutiiem variants, therefore, deserve the closest attention and most sympa¬ 
thetic study. 

After this brief survey of the interrdationship between the two recenaons, 
we shall proceed to the consideration of the various provincial versions, into 
which each of the recensions breaks up. 

CHARACTER AND MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE VERSIONS -AND THEIR 

MANUSCRIPTS 

THE ARCHETYPE v 

The S^ada Vefraon. ' 

The archetype v comprises the two versions: Sarada and “ K 

The Earada version is represented, in our critical apparatus by the frag¬ 
mentary codex Sj, belonging to the Bombay Government Collection (No. 159 
of 1875-76), which sdems to be the only extant genuine representative of the 
old version of Kasnnr. The manuscript, which is imdated, may be three to 
four centuries old. For reasons which will appeal in the sequd, I have made 
the Sarada version the norm to follow. 

The text of the Adi (as of other parvans of the Mahafaharata) acccading 
to the different printed editions, as is well-known, varies considerably, not 
merely aS regards the readings, but also as regards the exterff: The length 
of the Adi, according to the Calcutta edition, as already observed, is esti¬ 
mated to be about 8460 “stanzas”, of the Bombay edition, 8620, ^ of the 
Madras edition (i.e. Sastri’s Southern Reonsion) 9984 (according to 
Sastri’s data), of the Kumbhakonam edition 10889.®^ Now, in a statement 
following the colophon (or forming part of the long co1oi*chi)' of our Saiada 
manuscript, the length of its text is given as 7984 in sC stanza cited from ffie 

This is the figure given in Lele’s edition of the tact with Marathi transla¬ 
tion (Wai, Saka 1818). 

8 See the volume of Index etc.. Descriptive Contmts, p. 4. 
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Parvasaltiigraha ; cf. the accompanying facsimile of fol. 155 a of the Sarada 
codex. To judge by the amount of textual matter whidi an average folio of 
(he fragmentary iSrada codex hdds, this estimate of its extent appears to be 
approximately correct.* Assuming thai that to be the length of the i^rad§ 
version, it becomes the shortest known version of the Adi, and may, there¬ 
fore, appropriately be called (he textus simpUcior. 

While it is the shortest ratant vetsitwi, it is a demonstrable fact that it 
contains rdativdy little matter that is not found, at the same time, in all 
other versions of both fecenMons. It is dear, therefore, that it must contain, 
rdatively, less spurious matter than any other known version. That is pre¬ 
cisely the main reason why it is taken as the norm for this edition. 

SiiKe our codex (iS^) is fragmentary, it must be considered a piece of 
singularly good fortune that there has been preserved at least one nearly com¬ 
plete Devanagaii manuscript of the Adi. namdy, India! Office No. 2137, that 
may, as will presently be drown, be used, without hesitation, to supplement 
the missing portions, since it undoubtedly is a moderately trustworthy, 
though comparatively late and slightly contaminated and incorrect transcript 
of a Sarada exemplar. 

{48} Further particulars of the Sarada version will be found under the 
account of the “ K ” version. 

The accompanying facsimile of a page of the Saradl codex (fol. 155a) 
contains the end of the Adi and the beginning of the SabhS. The Parvasalh- 
graha stanza, mentioned above, giving the extent of the Adi, will be! found 
in lines 2-3. of the facsimile. 


The "K” Ferdow. 

This veraoo, as already explained, is a specific Devanagari version, 
closely akin to the SaradS version and clearly differentiated from the (so- 
called) Devanagaii version. 

The aflSnity of tire manuscripts comprising this version is illustrated by 
the following concordant readitigs, sdected at random. The references are to 
adhyayas and Slokas. 

1.2 Ko-8-8*11^: rest (mostly) ■ 

1. 8 K Vi : otiiers ^ 

1.49 K Vi m others 

1. 51 K : rest (mostly) 

1.192 Ktt-t ; rest g*ra#ii:. 

2.76 K 3f8jniun«i : rest (mostly) ?r^prl' JliHrat. 

4.10 K ; rest 


* lActual ccwints of the critical text pve 7964i 41okas of 32 syllables eadi.] 
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8.2 K Dj ; others gsRi 

etc. 

8 . 16 K : others etc. 

10.2 K D 2.5 (by transp.) gatif fsqt: rest |Sir gsni, 

13.1 K D 2.6 : rest 

13. 25 K D 3.5 ; others etc. 

17. 9 K D 2.5 : others etc. 

19. 4 K Ds .5 ^icf ; others 

^rang, etc. 

24.1 K Da : rest om. g. 

24.14 K Dj .5 : rest 
55. 8 K : others ^:. 

55. 35 K 3rra%^ : rest 

56.14 K : rest srra^j;. 

57. 2 K ; rest 

57. 8 K Ds : others goqg, etc. 

57. 43 K Ds *aSPI.: rest >it. 

58. 3 K Da : rest 

58.40 Kqq^ : rest 

59.29 K Di 414*TK : othas etc. 

60. 6 K Ns Da 3t^: gqi^ g|;f: (by transp.): rest gp'; gjjr:. 

60. 52 K rest ^NtrT:. 

62. 6 K Ds q33f SRnqgt: rest qq^ qrai&. 

64. 29 K. Ds ^ : rest qqiq. 

67. 30 K Ds ^ : others ti?tqrq ggt qft, etc. 

{ 49 } 68 , 69 K D 5 ( or “qif); rest qigr. 

71, 41 K Ds qw : rest is. 

74. 7 K alone tranq). f qRj: and f qi#j. 

76. 33 K. Da : rest gqeqqf. 

150. 18 K qraw : rest fefpi; etc^, etc., etc. 

Further .examples of the concordant readings of the K version will be 
fcNuid below. 

It was remarked above that Ki {= India Office'2137) was a manuscript 
of Kaltnir! origin, exhibiting speciaffly near affinities with Sp so much so that 
Kj may be r^^rded as a copy of some iSarada original. The KaiSAiiff diarac- 
ter of Kj was already fully recognized by Profesor LOders, who had utiliz¬ 
ed it in the preparation of his q)ecimen^ of a critical edition of die q>ic mai- 


1 Druckprobe emer kritischen Ausgabe des MakSbharata, Leipag 1908. 
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tioned above, although he had no genuine representative of the KasmiiS or 
Sarada version to compaire it with. 

The affinity between i§i and is documented by a hiass of readings, of 
which the fottowing (selected at random) will serve as illustrations. The re¬ 
ferenced are to adhayas and glokas.^ 

27. 15 Ki : rest (synonym!). 

28. 24 ^ Ki : rest 

29. 4 ^ Ki 3i?i 81 ^ : others SRRi^or, etc. 

30. 7 Ki : others SW, etc. (original 

hypermetric!). 

31. 6 Ki ( corrupt) ; others 931^:, etc. 

37. 25 MT (corrupt): others ^^rasqis 

etc. 

42. 7 ^ Ki ^ : others ii etc. 

44. 2 Ki 5flprra-: oliiers gsn, etc. 

45, 5 ^ Ki 3i[^^ ; rest (^onym), 

45. 19 ^1 Ki : others etc. 

131. 3 Ki ggiilr, ( corrupt): rest . 

131.13 Ki =5jiPl; rest 

154.24 Ki snfsqt: rest (original has double crasis!). 

206.3 Kj ( corrupt ?) : rest qjSTiT: ( Gi iRSir: ). 

218. 48 Ki ( = 47*): rest sspi {or 

The above are examples of concordant readings of iSi and Kj. As instan¬ 
ces of adhyaya diviaou and numbering may be pointed out that adhy. 42-44 
and 46 of the constituted text (comprising adhy. 46-48 and 50 of the Vul¬ 
gate) are numbered in iS^ 54-56 and 59 respectively, and are so number¬ 
ed in no other manuscript hitherto cdlated; further, aifter only the third 
stanza of our adhy. 40, both manuscripts (i§i Ki) interpolate the figure 51, 
§1 marginally inserting, at that place, an aldditional c^lophrai: 

TOtWI^PI:. Likewise, after 1.165.34, iSj Kj insert, an additional colophon, 
not found in any other manuscript, 

Ammig “additional” passages peculiar to Si Ki may be mentioned 
1735*. 

Ki is, however, by no means, a direct copy Si. There are numerous 
discrepancies faetweai than. Notably, there is a big lacuna in Kj in adhy. 
47-48, where Si is intact. ^50} Again at 1. 107. 26; 154.10, 11 ; 175. 4 and 
other placesSi, whidi generally omits the verbs (re^. g^; i) in 

the short prose formulae of reference to the ^)eaker, does ^ow these verte. 


1 It dKMld be noted that Si begins only at 1. 26. 10. 
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while they are lacking in ; 1. 208. 14 is an exertion wheire both Si and 
Ki have Si Ki exhibit also numerous minor differences in thdr read¬ 

ings ; e.g. 1. 36, 22 ; 38. 21, 36; 41. 29 ; 46. 11; 98. 9 ; 125. 3, 16 ; 128. 2; 
138. 24; 195. 11; 200. 3. After 1. 144. 17, Si has a colophon which is miss¬ 
ing in Ki. 

These agreements and differences show that while Si and Ki are closely 
akin, their text is not identicaCl. Neither Si nor Ki is a direct copy of the 
other. They are independent witnesses, a circumstance which adds greater 
weight to their arguments. 

I shall now cite some readings (also selected at random) which §i shares 
with the K version, l§i and K standing together against all other manuscripts 
(barring, of course, conflated specimens). The references are to adhyayas and 
Slokas. 

28. 18 K : rest 

29. 1 ^ K ^ : rest 

32. 3 ^1 K ^5f : rest 

32. 12 6i K qr: rest 
- 33. 20 ^1 K ( K, ) j rest 

36. 21 ^ K : rest 

38. 2 ^ K : rest f?r: TOC, 

38. 14 K : rest 

42. 7 ^ K H J lest 

94. 31 ^ 1 K Ds ; others ^ etc. 

94. 93 ^ K : rest 

118. 1 ^ K w i^t: rest 

124. 23 ^ K ngsjir;; rest qgsti;, 

128. 12 ^ K Ds : rest (double crasis !). 

128. 15 ^ K D, : others etc. 

142. 23 ^1 K gif %5pi: others HRTOT, etc. 

155. 13- ^ K p; : rest ?r 5 q^^scg^t:. 

162. 6 ^ K : rest om. w-. 

163. 7 ^ K Ds. 5 : others splf, etc. 

168. 3 K Ds qil^ ; rest snTcT. 

169. 18 K Ds % d5r: #n^: others % etc. 

170. 9 K Ds : rest g^alTOPlt. 

177. 5 K Ds : rest giTPrai:. 

181. 37 ^ K D 2.6 % ^ ; others 'Isf^PTESj^, etc. 

181. 40 Si K Ds ; others mu®!: j etc., etc. 


5 
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These concordances are suflSdent for postulating the archetype v, com¬ 
prising the versions iSarada and K, a hypothesis whidi will be confirmed by 
further agreements which are mentioned below. 

The K veraon, though comprising manuscripts akin to each other and 
clearly distinguishable frOm those of the Devanagari version, is by no means— 
as is natural—quite homogeneous. Only Ko.^ rq>resent the version K in a 
comparatively pure form, while the {51} remaining manuscripts of the group 
(i.e. Kjj-e) are really nothing more than misdr-codices, being conflated either 
with 7 or with S. On the other hand, just owing to this conflation, some of 
the other composite Devanagaii manuscripts (particularly D 2 .g) have so many 
features in common with K, that they may as well be s^arated from D and 
classed under K. 

The contamination of with y is illustrated by the following passages ; 
No. 14 of App. I (famd in marg., and N Vj B D ) ; No. 41 (in K 3.4 and 
Naji Vi B D except Dg) ; No. 42-43 (in Kg.* and N Vj B D exc^t Dg). ’K 4 
includes passage No. 61 (of App. I) and 1131*, like N B D. The contami¬ 
nation, of with 7 is illustrated by 116*, 119*, 122*, 124*, 125*, 128*, 
132*, 137*, 139*, 142*, 143*, 144*, 145*, 151*, 157*, 160*, 162*, 166*, 167*, 
168*, 172*, 173*, 189*, 190*, 191*, 221*, 228*, 245*, 281*, 305*, 354*, 
372*, 405*, 416*, 417*, 438*, 487*, 490*, 523*, 536*, 564*, 692*, 694*, 
824*, 1000*, 1035*, etc., etc. 

The contamination of with S is exemplified by the following among 
other facts. Kg.g contain 22*, 25*, K* 49*, K 4 (suppl. fol.) passage No. 55 

(125 lines) and No. liOO (118 lines), of App. I.: all of these are Southern 
passages. 

K 4 ^, moreover, ccmtain the Brahma ^isodeii in adhy. 1 (a slippery pass¬ 
age, which migrates from place to place), while K 4.6 have found place even 
for the venerable elephant-headed Gaajega, who is unquestionably a late Nor¬ 
thern intruder. In K* these interpolations are written out on separate folios 
(called here sglqqsr)’ inserted at appropriate places, which shows the in¬ 
terpolations on the high road to recognition as genuine parts of the Mahfi- 
bharata. 

Important omissions which distinguish v (really only ^ Kg-g) from all 
other manuscripts are these : 

(i) the adhyaya ©ving a naive account of thd birth of DuJjgala (Bom. 
adhy. 116), which uncommonly looksi like being an afterthought (App. I, 
No. 63) ; 

(ii) a passage of about 25 lines describing how Dronja’s son A^vatthaman 

is &ven flour mixed vrith water, whidi he drinks in the belief that it is mflk 
(App. I, No. 75); 

1 See notes on passage No, 1 of App. I. 
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(iii) an adhy. (Boltn. adhy. 139), in which there is an incidental allusior 
to the installation of Yudhi§thira as Yuvariaja,^ and which is repetitious anc 
incoherent (App. I, No. 80) ; 

(iv) the so-called polity of Kaioi(h)ka, Klani(h)kamti (Bom. adhy 
140), which is a replica (naturally with many additions, omissions and vari¬ 
ant readings) of the advice given by Bharadvaja (apparently a gotra name 
of this very individual) to Satrumjaya, and duly communicated by Bhl§ma tc 
Yudhisthira in the ganti (App. I, Ncl 810 ; 

(v) the crossing of the Ganges by the PapTjdavas (Bom. adhy. 149), j 
superfluous adhyaya, which only serves to oxnfound the already coofusec 
geography of the narraltive (App. I, No. 85). 

These five passages are found in all manuscripts collated except 
but it is worthy of note that even apart from their omission in v the docu¬ 
mentary evidence with regard to at least two of them, is confused anc 
unsatisfactory. Nq. v (crossing of the {52} Ganges) is inserted in differen* 
groups of manuscripts at different points of the text. In No. iv (Kaiaikaniti) 
on the other hand, most of the Southern manuscripts repeat, after th^ inter 
polation, the immediately preceding portion of the original, apparently ii 
order to restore the context brokeln by the intrusion of extraneous matter.’ 

Of important additions in v, I can recall only one, that of an adhyayj 
of 42 lines, at the very end of the Adi (added probably as an Appendix) 
which is a variant, abbreviated version of the Svetaki interpolation. It i 
found only in Ko. 1.4 and therefore caimot even be said to be characteristic 
of the whole of v (App. I, No. 121). Instances of small additions are 
Nos. 349*, 449*, 451*, 516*, 565*, etc etc. found in K with or without sonw 
Devanagari manuscripts; while 969*, 1855*, 2077*, etc, are foimd in JS^ K 
with or without somei Devanagari manuscripts : all these passages are miss 
ing in B. S. 

That §1 and K are not idaitical but independent (though allied) sources 
may be concluded, for example, from 449*, 452*, 491*, 492*, 516*, 565* 
750*, 866 * etc, which are found inserted in sdme or all Inanuscripts of tb 
K version, but which are conspicuousf by their absence in (sometime 
with Ki)'. 

It was remarked above that v is the shortest of the extant versions ol 
the Adi. Let us examine, without bias, this feature of v. Those passages 
that are lacking in v in comparison with the other versions, cannot dl b 
omissions in v whether accidental or intentional. 


^ Cf. remarks of Holtzmann, MahabJmata, 2. 33. 

2 The reason of these repetitions has been explained by Jacobi, Das Rama 
yam, p. 34, with reference to the Ramayaaia. The same explanation is applicabl 
here, mutatis mutandis. 
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They cannot be mtentioml omissions, notwithstanding that these missing 
passages are mostly of inferior character, intrinsically worthless, repetitious, 
superfluous, or finally such as scholars have already (even before the discovery, 
of this version) marked as likely interpolations.^ For, this Saradia (Kasmiri) 
version of the Adi is not ah abstract or an adaptation: It claims to be the 
unabridged text itsdf, in all its fullness, and I see no sufBicient reason to 
doubt the o priori presumption that it is not an abridged version. 

The explanation that primarily with the very object of excising what 
seems to us to be superfluous or repetitious matter, and abridgement might 
have been intentionally made in the past by some Kasmin redactor or a 
syndicate of redactors, would be a grotesque distortion of Indian literary 
and religious tradition. No one in the past found the epic text too long. 
Far from it. It was perhaps not long enough. 

Taking away something from the received text of the Mahabharata and 
passing it off as the original work is a thing categorically different from 
adding something to it. To add small details here and there, embellishing 
and amplifying the original, would he merely a gentle and lowly service 
ad majorem glariom dd. Even long pieces may someitimes be added, if 
they are actually found in other Mahabharata manuscripts ; and occasionally, 
even if they are not found in the current manuscripts, provided there is ait 
least oral tradition to support their claims. 

{53} No doubt the received text contained difficulties and obscurities 
and repetitions. But they would be merely due to corruptions of the text; 
the difficulties could be solved and the purpose of the repetitions explained by 
a really learned Fandit, who knows and understands everything. 

That the omisSioos cannot be the result of a preconceived plan to shorten 
or to improve the text, follows further from two other facts : firstly, enough 
digressions and superfluities still renaain in v, which would have all been 
swept away in pursuance of the alleged plan'; and, secondly, v has its own 
interpolations, albeit they are few in number and short in extent, such 
as 349* (in K Da 451* (K D^), 516* (K except Dn D,). 
565* (K except 1499* K D 5 ), 1735* (g^ K, only), 1855* 
(g, K Ni), 2077* (Si K exc^ and Sfi. 3 D^.g), etc. 

While these so-called “omissions” cannot be all intentional, they can 
also not be all accidental. The text is continuous and complete in itself. 
It has no apparent lacunaej, a)s it surdy would have had, if the Omissions 
had been due to fortuitous less or destruction of some intermediate folios of 
a parent manuscript 


i Cf. Holtzmann, Da$ MahSbhdrm, 2 . 33, oin adhy. 139 of the Vulgatej 
or the surmises of various scholars regardting the Ga^e^ episode (for literature 
see the nest footnote). 
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It may further be pointed out that many of the a{pparent ** omissions ” 
of V, in rdation to y or the Vulgate (i.e. Nilakaatha's text) are confirmed 
by the rival recension, the Southern recension; eg. the Gaoesa episode 
(App. I, No. 1), or the anticipation of the list of the hundred sons of 
Dhrtaia§tra> (No. 41), or again the story of the birth of Abhimanyu (No. 42), 
or finally the anticipation of the story of the birth of Karna (No. 43) in 
the Sairhbhavaparvan. These passages at-e omitted in S no less than in K. 

In these instances, moreover, the intrinsic probability is wholly on the 
side of those manuscripts that lack these accretions. It is unnecessary to 
dilate on the Gajgiesa episode, which, on the face of it, is a later addition, 
and which has been dealt with so often by different critics.^ As for the 
two passages. Nos. 42-43 of App. L it is sufficient to observe that the adhyaya 
in which they occur is meant to be a mere list of the dramatis personae, in 
which each afctor in the great drama is identified as the incarnation of some 
god, goddess, or titan, taking this or that part in one moimentous phase of 
an all-embracing cosmic movanent. The adhyaya being originally a mere 
(metrical) list (as it is in the constituted text and the Southern recension),- 
such stori^ as the account of the birth of Abhimanyu and Kar|i}a are wholly 
out of place here;, and could not possibly have belonged to the original 
scheme of the adhyaya. The contrary supposition only situltifies the original 
writer, making him out to be an irresponsible lunatic, scarcdy a desirable 
conclusion frcAn the orthodox view-point 

Likewise many of the apparent omissions in v in relation to the Southern 
recendon are confirmed by other Northern versions; e.g. the anticipation 
of the birth of Kr?na and Dhpstadyumna (App. I, No. 79), or the Najayani 
episode (No. 1(X)), or the account of a battle between the Kauravas and 
the Pan^avas' (No. 103), which are peculiar to S. In other words, these 
“ omissions ” are documented by the whole of N. 

{54} One notable feature of v to which I must now draw attention is its 
frequent agreement with S against y, especially iri the matter of isolated and 
even unimportant readings, scattered throu^ut this parvan. I shall dte 
a few (out of the hundreds of possible) instalncesi to exemplify this interesting 
and important diaracteristic of v. The readings of conflated manuscripts 
which serve only to confuse the issue, have been ignored ; the references are, 
as usual, to the adhyayal and doka. 

1.138KViS pcBi(Text): 

1.144 K S qpjs# : B D 
1 . 208 K S : Vi B D 

1 WiNTBiiNiTZ, JRAS. 1398. 380 ff.; Venkatadiellam Iyei^ Nat^s of a Study, 
pp. 23f., 28ff.; LtiDERS, Deutsche Literaturzeitmti, 1929, 1143f. Particularly, 
Wjnternitz, Ind. Ant. 1898. 77 ff. 

2 See adhy. 58 of Sastri’s Adiparvan in the Southern Recension. 

5-a 
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20. 2 K S l^«raf (hyparmetric!) others etc. 

21.10 K S W ; Vi B D (mostly ) W. 

26. 9 K S Vi B D (mostly) ?ig;?3R5^( or 

34.13 KS g?lS2lfe JllRTTf;; SViBD (mostly) 

37.5 ^iKS : NViBD (mostly) #lJf. 

39.16 ^ K S s Nj. 2 Vi B D J)?9I %. 

41.17 K S 30# : i5i.s Vi B D 

64.10 K J^ViBD 


(mostly) 

68.14 K S : S Vi B D (mostly) 

76. 22 K S B D ( mostly) 

77.4 K S; K B D (mostly) g^sft. 

94.12 KViBD( mostly) 

100. 6 ^1 K S ?[i#r; Ni. 2 Vj B D (mostly) 51^. 

119.8 ^iKS ;n5[?3^ (irregular) il^i.sBDw^rejtef (regular). 
138.17 K S Jirai^FFlf : K2.3 Vi B D 51^ xilW«l«li1f. 

141. 4 K SVi B D ( mostly) |trl I. 


142.18 K S sm ‘>: S Vi B D (^mostly) 

143. 38 4 K S tow Jl|rc*W:; S Vi B D atoj *1511^:. 

159. 20 K S f«T; : Vj B D 

176.5 KSf^sSEW: !l^ViBD( mostly).qrfi|s?W:. 

182.9 K S in^5 *. %• 3 Vi B D 

187. 20 KSrRreiHStor: SViBD m 

189. 23 K S«Pl^: S Vi B D 

193.1 KS : S B D tofft. 

196. 4 ^ K ?ii S ?l|: 82.3 Vi B D qg, 

199.12 ^ K S %ft)9rcIR:: N3.3 B D ^nwTOra;, 

199. 19 ^iKNiS»1?if5[: ; Ko-sViED sjnt. 


Such ffictensive agreements in pieity v^bdl details must necessarily be, 
in the main, an mgind inheritance, and could never be, in their totality, the 
result of contamination or conflation, as one may vaguely imagine they are 
because to acheive them would necessitate more expenditure of energy than 
an ancient Indian redactor or reciter or commentator of the would 
bargain Tor. And even if one or the other of than had the requisite amount 
£553 of energy to use in this way, it would appear to him td be a ludkrous 
waste of it. We in the present century are apt to get nervous and irritable 
over mi^iints and variae lectiones. But an anciort Indian scribe, redactor 


^ Note that the fragmentary'^kada codex b^ins'at' 1. 26. 10. 
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or even conunentator, not to ^)eak of the common reciter (pSihaka )—I 
read ari^t Indian literary history—was not perturbed in the least Iqr a little 
difference in wording or in sequaice, especially if the variant did not give 
an appreciably better or appreciably worse sense. The enormous and com¬ 
plicated critical aK>aratus assembled here, moreover, can leave us in no 
doubt as to the attitude of the custodians of the ^ic tradition towards 
paltry verbal details: it was that of total indifferen<». 

Addition or omission of passages is, I may add, a variation of an entirdy 
different order. If a reciter or coinmentaitcr came across, in another manus¬ 
cript, an additional passage, there was every chance of his copying it down 
somCTrhere, either in the margin of his own copy, or cm a supplemaitary 
folio; for there would be, in his mind, always present the possibility that 
the passage in question was some part of the original that his own manus¬ 
cript had unaccountably lost How else, forsooth, could the passage get 
into the other manuscript? 

In my opinion, therefore, this fact of the concord between v and S in 
small details, ooujded with the almost entire lade of agreement as r^rds 
the additions peculiar to v or S, is the strongest argument imaginable for the 
independence of these two versions, and consequently for the primitive char¬ 
acter of their concordant reading^. It is needless to point out that this is a 
factor of supreme importance for the reconstruction of the original. 

The text of v is througbout of such a charactar as to inspire confitoice. Its 
conservatism is proved by its preserving archaisms and the lectio difficilior 
Ce.g.31^:1. 2. 2. 177, 189;^minadv. “frankly” 1. 10. 6; 

1 - 98. 13 ; 1. 98. 18), often in a corrapt form, while otiier manus¬ 

cripts have discarded them in favour of modem forms or easy paraphrases. 
It is well known that, for purposes of tactual reconstraction, the mechanical 
corruptions of a stupid but faidiful copyist are to be prefared to the intd- 
ligent copying of a less faithful oie. 

Again, v is often the only version that has preserved the correct reading : 
e.g. 1. 2.102 : 

whae the Vulgate version reads (1.3.138 f.): 

TOT I 

TOITO?: II 

^ «nw?Ta TOiron^ii 5 

1 Devabodha paraphrases the word with 
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while Sasxri’s reading is (1. 2. 108 f.): 

»Tgggn MiRitiWcn^ fgsn gqrs ii 
5 * 1 ^ m ^ 

{5^ It is Draupadi who, like a canoe, rescues the PSodavas, who were 
submerged in the ocean of the dice-play. The correctness of the text reading, 
whidi is based on that of K, is proved by a stanza in the SaWia (B. 2. 72. 
3)*, which is the source of our stanza : 

^fraran?.i 

Compare also the following three versions of 1. 1^. 23 ('=B. 1. 176. 27; 
M. 1. 174. 29) : 


Ka ?5f2 Vi B D=Vulgate 

51^ q5II qftSK*II 

II 


v=Text 

Wl^5cf3[T?r: 

ci^ 

^S53!5^ stfg?piw 
grafts I 


Southern Recension 
dBgI«WlIfc|d4{^ I 
gIgEIW:*TOf^: I 


Obviously, the stumbling Wock was of the constituted text, which 
is a krt. diff.; here it means “ forgotten ”, a meaning cited in our dictionaries 
generally as an uncommon meaning given only by Indian lexicographers! 
Unless one here assumes v to be ori^al, it is impossible to explain this 
divergence of v, y and S, both of whidi give a possible though weak sense. 

An unbiassed comparative survey of the different versions leads one to 
the OMidusiMi that the iSarada (Kasnuri) version is certainly the best North¬ 
ern versimi, and probably, taken as a whole, the best extant version^ of the 
Adi, a condusion not based <mi abstract considerations, but one that may be 
verified inductivdy and pragmatically. As is natural, this veraon is, not by 
any mcan% mtirdy free from corruptions and interpolations. These must be 
carefully corrected and controlled with the hdp of the other versions, parti¬ 
cularly of those of the rival recension. 


Sub-Recension y. 

This sub-recensicm con^rises the four versions : Nepal, Maithili, Ben¬ 
gali and Devanagari, and is represented by a very large number of raanu- 


* [See now Crit. Ed. 2.61.3.] 

1 C^. LCders, Deutsche Literaturzeitmi, 1929. 1141: "Das ist um so mehr 
2 U b^jussen, alS-iSe KSintirl-Versum dm relativ Sltesten Text des Epos hietet." 
(Italics mme 1) 
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sOT^s; it is, in fact, the most numerous graip. Instances of reading whidi 
distinguish y from v S, have been adduced above (p. liv), to ^ow the agree¬ 
ment between v and S against y. The versions comprising this sub-recoision 
have, moreover, quite a considerable number of “ additional ” pnggggpg in 
common, which clearly differentiate it from other versions. NotewOTthy is 
the substitution of a lengthy passage of 56 lin^ (App. I, No. 61) for 1 . 105. 
4-7, giving a detailed account of the marriage of Pandu with Tfiititi and 
Madri. This detailed account is obviously secondary. On no other supposi¬ 
tion can one, it seems to me, account for the circumstance that Si Kq., and 
S should agree in having a short version for the episode for which K* Sr B D 
substitute a C(sisiderably longer and more elaborate version, both versions 
being embedded in a portion of descriptive text with minimed variMim. Fot, 
while it is inconceivable that two (more or less) indepaident groups of manus¬ 
cripts such as Si Ko -3 and S could arrive at the same short account independ¬ 
ently of each other, it is, at the same time, ejctremely improbable that either 
group (Si Kfl-a or S) should have copied the short summary from the oth^, 
discarding altogether its own original detailed account. 

The secondary interrdationship of the various veraons comprising 
subrecension y is documented sufficiently clearly by their having in common 
quite a large number of lengthy passages which are missing in v S, and which, 
on independent (intrinsic)' grounds, have been or may be dedared ^jurious. 
The following passages, given in Af^. I, are instances of sudi interpolations : 

(1) No. 12 (Ni .2 Vi B D), a du0cate and superfluous description of 
the ocean, a similarly worded descriptir® having occurred only in the preced¬ 
ing adhyaya; 

(2) No. 14 (K* N Vi B D except Db, on suppl. fol.), a diort Pura- 
nic story relating how Surya resolves to bum the world down, whereupon 
Garuida, at Brahma’s behest, brings his brother Aruipa, over the east that he 
mi^t act as Surya’s charioteer, diidding the world from the heat of the 
enraged Sun—a digression sug^ed by the casual mortion of Arufia in 
adhy. 14; 

(3) No. 41 (Kg.* N 2.3 Vj B D exc^ D 5 ), a list of the hundred sons 
of Dhrtaia?tra;—an mticipation of adhy. 108, whose occurrence here (like 
that of the two following interpolations in the same adhySya), as has bear 
exiflained above, is obvioudy amtrary to the original plan of the adhyaya; 

(4) No. 42 (K 3.4 N Vi B D except D,), an account of the scare which 
was enacted in heaven before the birth of Abhimanyu, a story whidi is really 
meant to explain the mystery of his premature death; 

(5) No. 43 (K 4 N Vi B D exc^ Dg), the c®en secret of the mysteri¬ 
ous birffi of Karipa, which is an anticipation of adhy. 104; and, finally, 

( 6 ) No. 81, lines 193-230 (K* N Vg B D T^), meant to be a summary 
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<4 the Jatugfha episQdej which is, however, a garbled <md incoherent version 
of the original story.' 

The view that v and y maiy stand in genetic rdation to each other does 
not receive touch support from the facts of the case. Neither v nor y can be 
derived- from the other. Eadi possesses original features that the other lacks, 
as is evidenced thdr alternate agreement with S, even in the matter of 
petty verbal details. All these coincidences need not, of course, be original. 
&me could be indeed secondary changes, made independently in the same 
direction; others again may possibly be explained as the result of contami¬ 
nation. There will remain still an obstinate residue of agreements between 
V and S, or between y and S, that must be set down as the expression of the 
ultimate connection of the respective concordant versions through the lost 
original source. 

Contamination betwear v and y, owing to the contiguity of the areas in 
which the resp^ve versions were current, was inevitable, and must, in any 
case, be assumed to have existed; on the other hand, contamination betw’een 
y and S cannot be altogether denied. 

Particularly interesting is a small group of passages of doubtful character, 
to which reference has already been made These are certain passages that are 
common to y and S, and are missing in igj Ko., only; in other words, they are 
found in all manuscripts collated except Ko.*; for example the Kaioika- 
nlti. There is usually other evidence against the passages. Thus the second¬ 
ary (haracter of the Kamkahiti is quite, unexpectedly confirmed ; firstly, by 
the illo&cal r^jetition in certain Southern manuscripts (Ta' Ga. 4 . 5 ) of two 
preceding adhyiayas. (129-130) ; and,’ secondly, from the fact there is no 
lefaence to the Kainikaniti in Kigemendra’s Bkaiiatamahjafi, in the Javanese 
vereioo, as also in Devabodha’s pSJ commaitary. It may, of course, happen 
that in particular cases there is no collateral (confirmatory) evidence of this 
character available; e.g. in the puerile account of the birth of Duh^ala (App. 
I, No. 63). Here the evidence of documentary and intrinric probability is 
almost equally balanced ; and documentary probability points in one direc¬ 
tion, while intrinsic probability points in the other. 

I have in such cases hesitatingly followed v ('=Si K), taking into 
account, cm the ond hand, the superiority of v in general trustworthiness, and, 
on- the other hand, the special diaracteridtics of y and S, which are versions 
rather of the incbisive than of the exclusive type, prone to amplification and 
daboration. Fortunately for us sudi cases are comparatively rare 

The rejection, on the evidence of v alone, of the whole of the incoherent 
a(fliy. 139 of the Bombay edition (our App. I, No. 80), an adhyaya which 
contains only some needless repetition, beades minor absurdities, would not 
<^ed forth any comment from me, but for the fafct that with its omis¬ 
sion disaHJeara the caily reference, I think, in the whde Q)ic to this alleged 
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installation of Yudhi?thira as heir apparoit to the thrcaie of Hastinapura. 
The KaSmiii version, which omits the entire adhyiya colitaining the reference, 
unexpectedly justifies the indignant outburst of Holtzmann {Das Moha- 
bharata, Bd. 2, p. 33) ; “Geradezu Falschung ist es, wenn 1, 139, 1=5517 
behauptet wird, der blinde Dhrtardshtra habe mit Uebergdiung seiner eigenen 
Sohne den Yudhishthira zum Kronprinzen {yuvardja) ausrufen lassen.” One 
of the 'main objects in interpolating this adhyaya seems to have been to exo¬ 
nerate Arjuna from the blame or sin of fighting with his own guru (Acarya 
Drciija) m the Great War, by making the Acarya himsdf exact from his pupil 
in the presence of all his kinsfolk—for no reason that is adduced or can be 
seen—the solemn but senseless promise that he (Arjuna), when challenged, 
would not refuse to fight with Drona. Cf. B. 1.139. 13 : 

I 

^ srpnftitr 


^ i 


There is no reference to this alleged promise in the sequel. And originally 
a different siluticm of the dilemma was obviously imagined. To Aijuna's 
question (Gita 2. 4) ; 




the reply of Bhagavan '§ii Krsoa is (Gita 2.19, 32, 38) : 

M I5BRC. I 

^5^ ^ if srw ii?cr ?i ii 

si«[ ^?rw *1 "SbR-wife I 


acT: ^ 


(59} Archetype e 

This archetype is r^resented, in our critical apparatus, by the three 
dosely allied versions Nepali, Maithill and Bengali; probably together wth 
Uriya (belonging to Orissa) , of which version, howdver, no manuscripts were 
available for collation. 

The NepaU Verdon. 

The Nq)5li version is represented in our critical apparatus by the three 
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tnanuscripts S'l, and The version is dosdy allied to the Bengali, 
with which the agreement of one or the other of the three manuscripts is al¬ 
most constant. That even the manuscripts of distant N^al are not wholly 
free from contamination from some Southern source or sources (direct or in¬ 
direct) follows,, for instance, from 224*, 263*, S19*, 991*, 998*, 1096*, 
1246*, 1470*, 1569*, 1748*, 1768*, 1788*, 1828*, 1910*, 1957*, 2133*, 
etc., etc. as also passage Na 112 of App. I—^inteitpolations common to S and 
some of the Nepali manuscripts. One of these manuscripts (Na) happens to 
be the oldest of the dated manuscripts (ad. 1511) bdonging to our critical 
apparatus.* 


The MmthiR Version. 

Of the MaithiE version, which is the version of North Bihar, only one 
manuscript (Vi) was collated for this edition. Vi and K agree sporadically 
against all other manuscripts (cf. for instance, 1. 1. 8, 49, 162), but such 
agreements are few and far between, and it would not be safe to draw from 
them any far-reaching conclusian regarding the relationship of Vi and K. As 
in 306*, 321*, 328*, 346*, 378*, 418*, 450*, 541*, V, agrees, on the other 
hand, with the typical Bengali-Devanagaii grcaip against all other manus¬ 
cripts. Vi contains 1548*, a Southern passage, found otherwise only in Dn 

D1.4.S 


The Bengali Version. 

. The Bengali vera<m of sub-recension y was studied more carefully than 
either the NepaB or MaithiE. TTie study of this version was facilitated by 
the extreme courtesy and kindness of Pandit Vidhush^ara Bhattacharya, 
who has, now for many years, kindly and unselfishly supervised the work of 
our collation centre at the Visvabharati, a centre organised by Professor M. 
WiNiHiNlTZ, when he was residing at Bolpur as a Guest Professor in RaWndra- 
nath Tagore’s University. With the co-operation of a select batch of advanced 
students. Pandit Vidhushekhara has been good enough to supply the Insti¬ 
tute regularly with carefully prepared collations of a large number of valuable 
old BengaE manuscripts in the rich collection of the Visvabharati, as also 
of other manuscripts placed at his diqx)sal by different Bengali Institutes 
and schc^ars, among the latter, my kind friend Professor Sushil Kumar De, ^ 
o4 the University of Dacca. Of the large number of manuscripts thus collat¬ 
ed, ultimately five were selected for inclusion in the critical apparatus 


' I may mentim here that, unfortunately, in the footnotes to the constituted 
text, towards the end of this volume, the diacritical mark of N has broken off in 
many places; but, on e x a mining the passages carefully I found that the context 
almost invarihMy slaws whether one to read N or N. 

• {See now Epic Stufiea VII mfra.]- 
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of the edition. Notwithstanding considerable variation in these manuscripts 
as regards petty verbal details, the material appears sufficient to settle the 
text of this important version. 

£60} The Bengali version is closely allied to the Vulgate, but is un¬ 
questionably superior to the latter in so far that it is happily free from a large 
number of late aa:retions which- encumber the Vulgate. Of such “omis¬ 
sions”, exhibiting the superiority of the Bengali version, the following will 
serve as illustrations: 

(1) The entire Brahma-Gajnesa complex in adhy. 1', of which the 
Bengali version contains not the remotest trace. The spurious character of 
this passage has been discussed and demonstrated so often that it is unneces¬ 
sary to dilate upon it here.^ 

(2) The short dialogue of 8 lines (71*) between Parasurama and the 
shades of his ancestors, in the beginning of adhy. 2, which is wholly mneces- 
sary here, and is, as a matter of fact, only an excerpt from a detailed des¬ 
cription of the principal Indian taithas, which occurs in the Ara^ya (B. 3. 
83. 29ff.).* 

(3) A short passage of only six lines (cf. App. I, No. 13), which 
represents a somewhat feeble attempt (as unnecessary as it is unsuccessful) 
to fill out an apparent lacuna in the original.® 

(4) A long inteipolation (App. I, No. 78) of 119 lines in adhy. 138 
(Bom. ed.), which gives an inflated account of the defeat and the ultimate 
capture* of Drupada by the Plaiidavas. It is one of the miniature Bharata- 
yuddhas—^mere by-play for the benefit of the gallery—^which expand and em¬ 
bellish the Southern recension and the Vulgate. The older version disposes 
of the battle in two lines, which, taking everything into consideration, is after 
all perhaps not a very inadequate treatment, as already remarked. 

(5) More than usual interest attaches to another omission in the Ben¬ 
gali version, which concerns a well-known and popular scene describing the 
discomfiture of Kailoa at Draupadi's svayaahvaia, which is commonly be¬ 
lieved to be one of the main reasons why he always entertained fedings of 
such deep and implacable hatred towards Kr^oa (Draupadi), and lost 
thereafter no opportunity to hurt and humiliate her. 

This passage deserves a detailed consideration. Raimesh Chandra Durr, 
who had to make a very careful selection of the incidents of the q>ic in com¬ 
pressing the story^ has made this scene the centre of his poetic account of 


3- Cf, p. Llii. footnote 1, above. 

* [See now Crit. Ed, 3.81.24 ff.] 

2 See F. Belloni-Filippi, "L'episodio di Kadru e di Vinata nell* edmone 
critica del Mahabharata” (Traduzioni di epica Indiana), published in the Ascoli 
Memorial Volume, SiUoge Lmgvktka (Torino 1930)* 
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the marriage of Draupadi, and given a vivid rendering of the passage in 
his Epic of the Bhcuratas ; 

Uprose Kama, peerless archer, proudest of the archers he. 

And he went and strung the weapon, fixed the arrows gallantly, 

Stood like Surya in his splendour and like Agni in his flame?,— 
Pandu’s sons in terror whispered, Kama sure must hit the aim! 

But in prcud and queenly accent Dmpad’s queenly daughter said : 
‘Monarch’s daughter, bom a K^tra, Suta’s &ya I will not wed.’ 
Kama heard with crimsoned forehead, left the emprise almost done. 
Left the bow already circled, silent gazed upon the Sun ! ” 

The situation is, undoubtedly, full of dramatic possibilities. Just at the 
moment when the prize was going to be snatched away from the heroes of 
the epic by an upstart, {61} the brave little Draupadi comes to the rescue 
and snubs openly, in the presence of the assembled princes, the' semi-divine 
bastard, the understudy of the Villain of the piece, the unwanted suitor, who 
theraipon withdraws discomfited; and e'verybody breathes a sigh of relief. 
A tense scene t 

Unfortunately, this mdo-dramatic interlude, to judge by the documen¬ 
tary evidence, appears to be the handiwork of a very late Vylasaid, as it is 
found only in K4 Dn Da. 4. 5, that is, one manuscript of the K group, 
one Nepali manuscript, and three composite Devanagari manuscripts, besides 
the Nilakaintha version ! All of these are late and inferior or conflated manus¬ 
cripts. It is missing, on the* other hand, not only in the iSaradia version and 
the Southern recension (as in the case of many of the interpolations of the 
Vulgate), but for once, also in the eniire Bengali version ! 

It might seem a piece of sheer vandalism or perverseness to omit this 
seemingly beautiful little passage, which has won its way into people’s hearts, 
from any edition of the Great Epic of India, relying merely upon documen¬ 
tary evidence. A littte reflection will, however, convince any one that the 
loss to the epic is not as serious as one might, at first, suppose, since it is a 
palpably faked and thoroughly unread situation. If one thinks about it at all, 
one fails to understand how Draupadi, who was, after all, then only an unexpe¬ 
rienced maiden in her teens, had recognized the King of Angas (whom she had 
probably never seen before) and known him for the son of a coachman, unfit 
to wed a princess. He ha!d been invited by her father. At least he was 
given a seat of honour among the princes. He is specifically named by 
Dhi^t^dyumna among the suitors (1. 177. 4). Moreover, it does not appear 
as if the bride elect had much choice or voice in the matter, at the time of 
these elaborate and formal state functions notwithstanding that they were 
called svayamvaras* She had to wed any competitor who excelled in the 
particular proficiency test which- had befen arranged by her father or guardian. 
She was vlryastdkd : she was givea by her guardian to the highest bidder, 
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tlie price paid being heroism, or rather proficiency in marksmanship. This 
is quite evident from the words of Yudhi§thira, addressed later to the Ihirohita 
of Drapada (1. 185. 23 f.) : 


mi ^ i 

5T m gfifl ^ JT ^ ^ II 




II 


We accordingly find, as a matter of fact, that without murmur or hesitation, 
she follows an unknown and apparently undistinguished Brahman boy— 
Arjuna in disguise—^who happens to have hit the mark. She does not know 
him from Adam, but she makefe no inquiries about his status or lineage. 
Even if this were regarded as a case of romantic love at first sight for the 
handsome and heroic bowman (which it certainly is not), she never opens 
her lips when Yudhi^thira proposes that she should be the common wife of 
the five brothers, which must have shattered her romance to smithereens, but 
quietly submits to (what is made to appear) as a most unusual and un¬ 
natural, if not a shocking, proposal, and from which even her old father and 
brother recoil with perplexity and amazement. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the documentary evidence! is amply supported here by intrinsic probabi¬ 
lity. 

][62} Examples of other important “ omissions ” in the Bengali version 
which distinguish it from the Devanagaii are : 54*, 60*, 71*, 152*, 171*, 274, 
277*, 689*, 1171*, 1205*, 1270*, 1614* (proverbs, one of them being a 
citation from Manu), 1714*- (a short list of sacred rivers), 1788*, 1827*, 
1841*, all of which occur in the Vulgate, but are missing in the Bengali 
version. 


Occasionally Bengali manuscripts agree in their readings with the South¬ 
ern* recension, standing in opposition to K (with or without D); e.g. : 

1. 22 B S ; K ( mostly) D (mostly) 

1. 42 B S : Ko-s-i D (mostly) 

7. 3 B D {mostly) S : K 

39. 10 B D { mostly) S dd: : K ( with a few D) jp:, 

64. 29 S B D S wm : K etc., etc., etc* 

Other examples have been cited under the description of the K version. 

In these cases, I have, as a rule, given preference to the agreement bet¬ 
ween B and S, on the postulated principle of the originality of thd agreement 
between independent versions, adopting in the constituted text, the concor¬ 
dant reading; but owing to the circumstance, that sporadic contamination 
between B and S, as a whole, cannot be altogether denied and that there are, 
as a matter of fact, some Bengali manuscripts that stand, palpably, under 
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the influence of the Southern tradition, evai in the matter of minor readings, 
it is impossible to be perfectly certain about the! originality of a reading com¬ 
mon to B and S. I am, however, of opinion that the probability is always 
on the side of the concordant reading, though the evidence of this agreement 
may be rebutted by other considerations, such as intrinsic probability or the 
evidence of patinoit testimonia. 

The Devanagce^ Version. 

The DevanSgaii script plays in the Mahabharata textual tradition the 
important rdle of being the commonest medium of the contamination of 
different Mahabharata versions. A Devanagaif manuscript of the MaM- 
bharata may, in fact, contain practically any version or combination of ver¬ 
sions. 

Of the four “ Devanagaii ” scholiasts whose commentaries were collated 
for the Adi, Arjunamilra is certainly an Easterner, and bases his commentary 
on the Bengali tact; Ratnagarbha appears to be a Southerner, and his tect 
is evidently a blend between the Norths and the Southern teds; while 
Nilakaotha is quite d^nitdy a 'Westemer, though he seems to have written 
his commentary in Behares. The provenance of the fourth and the last 
■commaitator mentioned above cannot be determined with certainty; but it 
might be surmised that Devabodha was a “ Northerner ”; in any cas^ his 
text (to judge by the lemmata in his commentary) shows remarkable affinitj pja 
with the North-western or Ka^Smlri versirm (v). 

Most of the Devanagaii manuscripts, as already remarked, are erliyti c 
on no recognizable principle : now they approach the Southern tradition (S), 
now the purer Northern (v). If any one were to maintain that just this 
composite text was the original, a patchwork of disjointed' ancient passages, 
which had later ^lit up into the Northern ahd Southern recensions (as might 
ea^y be implidtly assumed by the protagonist, say, of Nffakaintha’s version), 
it would be a thesis difficult to substantiate. It {[63][ scans more natural to re¬ 
gard, as already observed, the Devanagaii as a sort of “ vulgar ” script (like 
fte Latin, in Europe), the script understood by the savants all over India, 
into which m a n y of the local versions were, from time to time, transcribed, 
a circumstance whidi facilitated contamination and conflation. 

It has bden mentioned above that the Devanflgaii version contains many 
more interpolations than even the Bengali. It would be no to 

say that the Devanagaii manuscripts, which are by far the most numerous 
of Mahabharata manuscripts, are, at the same time, the least important of 
them, with the possffiJe exception of those of the adjoining version, Tdugu. 

The Devanagpri Verdoi} of. ArjwmnUra. 

. .TOs is in a sense a misnomer, because this DevanSgaff version, as already 
remaifad, is nothing but a Devaiagari transcript of the Bengali version. 
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Instances of the concord of B and Da will 6e found under : 1. 4. 6; 7. 13 ; 
8 . 22 ; 10. 2 ; 11. 7 ; 26, 38 ; 33. 25 f.; flL 4 ; 141. 21 ; 143. 6; etc., etc. 

The name of the commentary is variously given as {Mc^) Bharatartha- 
{pra)dlpika and BharMasamgraJiadtpikd?- The commentary on the different 
parvans has been handed down singly or in groups of a few parvans at a 
tim^. Complete manuscripts of the commentary are said to exist in Bengal, 
but even there they are not common. The manuscripts, which are written 
in Bengali or Devanagari characters, have various dates in the seventeenth 
or later centuries; the earliest hitherto r^rted date is V. Samvat 1676 
(ca. A.D. 1620). ArjunamMra, who styles himself Bharatacarya in the colo¬ 
phons of his commentary, was the son of Is^, who was a Reciter 
(pathaka) or ** Prince of Reciters ” (pathakaraja) of the Mahabharata, and 
who appears to have borne, like his son, the title Bharatacarya. Arjunamisra 
is cited by name? by Nilakaiotha once in his commentary on the Mahabharata 
(ad B. 3. 291. 70) and was, therefore, certainly anterior to Nilakaiitha, who 
bdongs to the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Arjuna, in turn, men¬ 
tions, among his predecessors : Devabodha, Vimalabodha, saijidilya, Sarvajna- 
Narayaaja (also known as Narayana-Sarvajna or merely Naiiyaiia). He 
appears to have based his scholium closely on that of Devabodha, from whose 
commentary Arjuna often cites, verbatim long extracts, without specifically 
naming the source. Arjuna wrote also a commentary on the Puru§asukta, 
to which he himself refers in the Dipikd on B. 14. 25. 26. Telang® surmises 
that he is posterior to the Vedantist gaimkarficarya ; and Holtzmann^ assigns 
him to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, both without mentioning any 
cogent reasons for their assumptions. Arjuna hais treated the Harivamsa as 
an integral part of the epic, daborately defending this position ; his commen¬ 
tary, therefore, embraces the Harivamsa also.^ 

{64} Following the example of my predecessors, I have utilized Deva- 
nagaii manuscripts of his commentary and treated his version as a sub-division 
of the Devanagari version. The two Devanagari manuscripts utilized by me 
are, however, extremdy corrupt. Moreover, the text they contain is evidently 
contaminated from the Vulgate, as proved by the glaring discrepancies that 
eixist between the readings of the text and the lemmata in the commentary 


1 See, for further details, Haraprasada Shastri, A Descriptive Catda0ie of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the CoUecthns of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta 
1928), Preface, pp. Ixixff., Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, 3. 67 f.; and Sukthan- 
KAR, “ Arjunamisra,” Dr. Modi Memomd Volume, p. 565 f. 

s The Bhagavad0td (S. B. E. vol. 8), p. 204. 

3 Das Mahabharata, 3. 67 f. 

* Haraprasada Shastri, op, cit, p, xxxvi, wrongly assumes that it was Arjuna¬ 
misra who “boldly made the proposal of including tibe Harivam§a 12,000*' in the 
Mbh. This-fact is already implied in the Parvasamgraha, which calls Harivaih^ 
the Khila and includes it in the list of the 100 ^b-parvahs I 

6 
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(e. g. 1. 1. 17, 22). This corruption of the ArjunamHra manuscripts, I could 
imA explain at first, but now it is clear that it is due to their being faulty 
transcripts of Bengali originals. Two such Bengali manuscripts'^ (unaccom¬ 
panied by the epic text) were sent to ms subsequently by my kind friend Pro¬ 
fessor Sushil Kumar De of the! University of Dacca from the collection of 
the Dacca Univetaty. These manuscripts are far superior, as is but natural, 
to the DevanSgari manuscripts. It would seem, therefore, expedient to secure 
and use, whenever possible, good old Bengali manuscripts of ArjunairiiSra’s 
commentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bengali version (with 
the symbol Ba); or, still better, such Bengali manuscripts of his commentary 
as are unaccompanied by the epic text. The reason of the last precaution 
will be presently explained. 

A word of caution is here necessary in regard to what are cited in the 
critical notes as the readings of Arjunamisra. The readings found in the 
(epic) text accompanying the commentary have, as a rule, been taken to rer 
present the readings of Aijunamiira. The commentary was consulted by me 
only occasionally, in case of doubt or difficulty, or when a pfithantara was 
noticed during a hurried perusal of the commentary. It is, therefore, more 
than likely that, since the (epic) text of our Arjunamisra manuscripts is con¬ 
flated with various types of texts, in particular with the Nilakaptha type, 
some errors in our readings have crept in.* Such errors can, however, be 
rectified only by carefully working through the whole commentary word for 
word, and comparing the IfimmMa with the (epic) text of the manuscripts. 
Even then one can, of course be sure only of the words and passages actually 
dted by the scholiast 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the practice of combining text and 
commentary in one manuscript is probably not very old. It is almost cer¬ 
tain that the autograph copy of the commentator was not made up on the 
tripartite' system of combining the epic text and commentary in such a way 
that [the] text occupies a central strip of the folio, while' the commentary is 
written in two narrow strips, one at the top and the other at the bottom of 
the folio, which is the prototype of the Bombay potki-foxxa. editions. The 
scholiast must have written his commentary, certainly at first, <mi separate 
leaves, especiaUy in the case of voluminous texts like those of the two epics. 
Accordingly the commentaries of Devabodha and Vimalabodha have been 
handed down always unaccompanied by the epic text. Those of Arjunamisra 
and Nilakaintha, on the other hand, are generally accompanied by the epic 
text, but the two Dacca manuscripts (lent to me by Professor De), as was 
mentioned abovci ccmtained only the commentary. The two elements—text and 

1 Dacca University Collection, Nos. 989 A, and 2318 (dated Saka 1689). 

= Cf. WINTK!NITZ, Indol. Prog. 1. 65; and'S ukthankar, “Epic Studies 11,” 
m. 11. 167 f. 
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commentary—appear to have been combined into the tripartite form by pro¬ 
fessional scribes. If this combination was done under the supervision of the 
commentator or at {65} least in his lifetime, there is some chance of the 
scribe’s reproducing, in an approximately correct form, the text of the com¬ 
mentator. But if the combination is made independently of him and especially 
if made some time after the death of the commentator, there is every chance 
that the scribe would combine the commentary he was copying with some 
text known better to himself than to the scholiast. In the latter case, there¬ 
fore, it must remain doubtful how far the epic text of such a manuscript re¬ 
sembles the text actually commented upon by the ^holiast. It is conse^ 
quently best to use always texts of the commentary unaccompanied by the 
epic text, though it is an extremely laborious process to collate such a manus¬ 
cript with any given Mahabharata text; but we eliminate in this way auto¬ 
matically all chances of avoidable errors of commission and omission. 


The Devmtagcri Version of Nllakazitha : the Vulgate. 


Nilakantha, considered until lately, at least in India, as the most trust¬ 
worthy guide for the exposition of the Mahabharata, was a Brahmin scholar 
of Maharastra, with the surname Caturdhara (modern Chaudhari), son of 
Govinda Suri and OPhullambika, residing at Kurparagrama (modem Kopar- 
gaon) on the Godavari.^ Nilakaintha wrote his commentary on the Maha¬ 
bharata (and another work called the Gane^a^ta), in Benares, in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. He appears to -be the author also of a 
work called Mantrarahasyaprakdsika. 

At the beginning of his commentary on the Great Epic, Nilakantha tells 
us that before writing his scholium, the Bharatabh^vudipa, he had compared 
many copies of the Mahabharata, collected fro7n different parts of India, 
with a view to determining the “best” readings and even consulted the 
scholia of old authorities : 







SIRT 




We accordingly find that he occasionMly mentions (in about 125 places) va¬ 
riant readings and additional passages found in different provincial versions 
(most of which can be identified amcng the readings of the manuscripts com¬ 
prising our critical apparatus), and cites (as a rule, without naming the 
source) the explanations given by other scholiasts — information, scanty 
though it is, yet of immense interest and value for the history of the received 
text. Variants cited by Nilakantha will be found in the footnotes under; 
1. 1. 1, a, 4, 6, 8, 13, 19, 22, 41, 80, 100, 118, 129, 185, 188 ; 2. 6, 64, 243; 


1 See Printz “ Bhasa-worter, in Nilakaijtha’s Bharatabhavadipa/’ Einleitung, 
KZ. 44. 70 ff. 
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3. 19, 149, 189; 4. 1: 5. 9; 'll. 1; 13. 2, 29; 14. 8 , 16; 16. 10 , 33 (found 
only in Cd!) ; 18. 11; 19. 6 ; 24. 9 ; 27. 35 ; 28. 24 ; 30. 5 (not found dse- 
Tsdiere!), 11; 32. 18; 33. 20; 38. 30; 39. 11; 46. 25, 29 (not found dse- 
wiiere!); 49. 4, 17; 50. 9-12, 17; 51. 4 (not found elsewhere!), 5 ; 53 , 
34; 54. 3, 8 ; 55. 3; 57. 21 , 22, 78 ; 58. 35 f., 50; 59. 54 ; 62. 10; 68 . 38; 
69. 26 ; 70. 3, 19, 46 ; 71. 31. 51; 82. 8 ; 87. 12 ; 88 . 22 ; 89. 51; 92. 43 • 
102. 23; 109. 10, 12, 15 (not found elsewhere!) ; 110. 33; 114. 2; 117. 
9 ; 118. 9; 120. 10 (NSIp as in text; om. through oversight; cf. 

B. 1 . 130. 10) ; 124. 32; 125. 2; l3l. 8 ; 133. 18 (“Gaudapatha”) ; 141. 7 ; 
143. 12; 148. 10; 150. 15; 153. 3; 154. 2, 13; 155. 28, 34, 49; 158. 14 
(maitions Devabodha!), 46; 161. 4 (not found elsewhere!) ; 168. 25; 
169. 20; 170. 21; 171. 7 ; 178. (66} 9 ; 186. 1 ; 188 colophon (mentions S in- 
teipolation, the Najayaif episode) ; 190. 5; 191. 18; 192. 10 , 27; 197. 14; 
199. 19, 30 ; 206. 2 ; 207. 23; 214. 9, 11; 218. 31, 33 (not found else¬ 
where!); 219. 3; 221. 5 (not found elsewhere!); 223. 17. The readings 
of Nilakaiatha’s own text are, as a' rule, inferior; our text readings will be 
found mostly among NUakamtha’s pathSntaras. 

NUakantha refers to Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Arjunamisra, Ratna- 
garbha, and Sarvaifla-Narayacia, in the course of his comments on the differ¬ 
ent parvans. Devabodha, who is one of the oldest (if not the oldest) com¬ 
mentators of the MahabhSrata hitherto known, he refers while commenting 
on 1. 158. 14 ( =B. 1. 170. 15.) : 

*r gn!! xT i 

Sr#T: TOl I 

Not a single word of this stanza, as dted here, is commented on, how- 
ever, by Devabodha! The only word in Devabodha’s scholium which might 
possibly have been taken from some reading of the stanza' before Devabo- 

is (=qi%iii:) and that does not occur in the reading of the stanza 
ated by NUakaiptha. The mention of Devabodha by Mlakain'dia here, is, 
therefore, surely honoris causa. Such mistakes by commentators are far too 
frequent to cause surprise or need comment^ It is, however, noteworthy 
that the reasMi hfilakaiciitha assigns for considering this as an andmt variant 
is that it had been commented on by Devabodha and others. This shows 
that Nilakaintha held Devabodha in high esteem, and reckons him among 
the ancient authorities. What Nilakajjtha regards as “andent” (piMnas) 
IS of course a matter for speculation. Nevertheless I do not think that he 
would have caHed DeVabodha a “ pradna ” commentator, unless the inter- 


^ Cf. Kielhorn, " On the Jainendra Vyilkarana ”, Ind. Ant. 10. 75; 16. 24 : 
« (1M^^«T ^ Mammata's Kavyapraka^ ZDMG. 
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val betv?een them was at least four or five centuries. Nllakatntfis refers to 
Devabodha again in B. 7. 82. 2 : ^3^:. 

ArjunanuSra he cites in his comment on B. 3. 291. 70 : 

Since Arjunalnilra also dtes Devabodha, we can arrange the three com¬ 
mentators in an irwontrovertible sequoice; Devabodha—ArjunamiSra—Nila- 
kastjtha.* 

The text used or prepared by Nflakantha is a smooth and eclectic but 
inferior text, of an inclusive rather than exclusive type, with an inconsider¬ 
able amount of Southern element. 

As instances of simplification in the Vulgate, I may cite: 1. 2.144 Text 
(Vulg. 3r cf. l. 13. 20; 41. 21); 2. 189 ); 10. 6 

(^fr W; cf. 1. 187. 6 ); 37. 10 (313 ); 

39.16 (idl); 45. 16 313 q3lfifF3trats& (62. 12 c?J3“ (gf®*)j 

96.16 gstl^rt (?l^)3 122. (??^); 122.42 clI3 (cl^KRi;); 

139. 18 331 55331 )| 150. 8 )• 221.1 ^ 

( 35 #); etc., etc. 

{[ 67 } Instances of the correcti<xi of solecisms in the Vulgate are : 1. 2. 
93 Text 5sr ( Vulg. ). 9. 2^(^^); 119. 8 m 3^(*3); 
181. 25 3i?33: ( 3i3€g-)j 184. 1 3 ^ ( 33^3 )} etc., etc. 

I add a selection of the Southern passages whidi were interpolated into 
the Northern recension by Mofiakaintha or by one of his immediate predeces¬ 
sors in the field : 263*, 299*, 473*, 513*, 598*, 700*, 701*, 722*, 857*. 863* 
963*, 977*, 1037*, 1054*, 1062*, 11066*, 1069*, 1100*, 1101*, 1169*, 1211*, 
1548*, 1768*, 1828*, etc., etc., as also passage No. 56 of App. I. 

NOakantha’s tect has acquired in modem times an importance out of all 
proportion to its critical value,® to the utter ne^ect of far superior texts, mch 
as the Ka4mirl or Bengali. 

Nilakaotha’s guiding prindplei on his own admission, was to make the 
Mahabharata a thesaurus of all excellences (culled no matter from what 
source). At the beginning of his commentary on the Sanatsujatiya, NUa- 
kaptha naively remarks (Bom. ed. Udyoga 42) : 


® Many of these facts were communicated .by me in a paper read before the 
International Congress of Orientalists, Leiden (1931), and entitled '‘Miscellane¬ 
ous Notes 00 MaMbharata Commentators ”; cf. the summary in Actes das XVIIIe 
Congress International des orientaUstes (Ldden 1982), p^ 156. (See now E^nc 
Studies—III below.] ■ ■ 

® Even Holtzmann, Das Mahabhirata, 3. 74 : " Fur die Eridarung der Ein- 
zdheiten ist er von grosser Bedeutung ”. . 

6-a 
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That Southern manuscripts were utilized by hhn is incontrovertibly prov¬ 
ed, for instancy from the fact that he cites at the end of his comment on Adi 
196 (Bom. ed.), the Najayani and Bhauma^vi episodes (in two adhyayas), 
.which are typhc^ Southern interpolations, not found in any Northern manus¬ 
cript : 


3T5r 

I' 

Qiaracteristically the scholiast ^eaks only in gaieral terms 
without furnishing any further information about the manuscripts in ques¬ 
tion. But, fortunately, he is not always so reticent. Thus he mentions speci¬ 
fically the Bengali version, while commenting on B. 1. 145. 20 
'TIS ) and dsewhere; cf. his notes <mi B. 3.119. 3, and on 6. 43. 1 

(iftcir m ■ 


It must be said to his credit that there is at least one place where he 
honestly confesses his inability to understand the confused textual tradition, 
and that is in his conuMit on B. 1. 22. 1: 


sfpira qisfycr i ^ 

<i3f^ t 5 <miaraJe!rftc5j3r srjRftn: i" 

The (printed) editions of Mdafomtha’s version leave much to be desir¬ 
ed, They have arbitrarily changed many of the readings and added a certain 
number of lines whidi are not found in the NSlalcaijtha manuscripts hitherto 
examined. 

Instances of lines of stanzas with which modem -Pandits have enriched 
roost of our (printed) Northern editicms and which are laddng even in the 
NUakaiotha manuscripts, are brides a (Southern) passage of 21 lines given 
in App. I (No. 112) and another of 9 lines (998*), the foIlo-wing short inter- 
pc^ticias: 

£^3 27* ^ swtron I 

^ II B. 1.1.101 f. 

146* asr agaran i 

iifefr ii ?. i. 2.261 


r Cf. Telang, The Bhagvada^ta, p. 203 f.; and WiNTEiainz, Ind. Ant, 27 
(1898). 128. 

* ■Cf. <W.Wi#ei>n a(%. 188 (p. 757), 

® Cf. our note on adby. 19 (p. 132). 
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148* crat gronratf^: i 

SfTOgnnSI grgRg: II B. l, 2. 262 

224* 

SIRf^ciqfe ^ ^ f^TglRcRi: II B. 1. 8. 3 

314* 3?# a^nr. i b. i. 28.4 

752* mm f g ga a r f^. 1 b. 1.79. is 

1048* a ^w ^ g* atr safe a rgr ^i^ 1 b. 1.105.9 
1099* aai ^ ^ 1 

na aHJ^r^Rgsi?: li b. 1.108.12 

1805* ^ ^ a^flMcT 1 B. 1. 184. 19 

1957* f^rai sia^ ga l b. 1.200.26 

£043* 3iRf qgq^; spoai^ gfe a H . * 

mm qi^sfq agsr; ms Waa^ 11 b. 1.217.35 

It would, however, hardly repay, now, the trouble to re-edit, fr<»n ma¬ 
nuscripts, the version of ' NHakai^tha, as there are far better versions that 
«)uld be edited instead, for instance, the Ka4ni!i!. 

The manuscripts of the NHakaptba version (whidi Show among them- 
sdves sli^t discrepancies) contain a niunber of lines which are not found in 
any of the other versicms (except occasimially in a few manuscripts of the 
composite Devanagari version) ; e.g. 102*, 147*, 276*, 412*, 493*, 574*, 
699*, 765*, 838*, 1270*, 1457*, etc. They belong perhaps to the oral tra¬ 
dition which, at one time, had probably as great value and authority as the 
writtoi text. 

NUakatttha has misunderstood the text, and given doubtful, far-fetdred 
or fanciful interpretatkais at: B. 1. 1. 52 ( ! ), 275 ( si5?5: ); 2. 

33 (.#t^ = ! ; 17.12 ( ); 23.15 (Vedantic intopretation); 27. 8 

(); 37.15 (the diflfetence between ^ and tBRor); 43. 22 (»^:) 
47. 11 ); 50. 3(3^41=3?!^!^ ! ); 61. 11 (#^;); 63. 90 

(^:); 131. 52 ( ); 164. 9 ( context ); 166. 10 ( 232. 

1-7,19 (esoteric meaning) ; etc., etc. 

NUakai^tha’s stanza (B. 1. 145. 20) : 

mg: mgMgmg : aa w gM i 
mg mg: ggpwr: asmrtl il 

which a|%)ears to be sheer nonsense is so in fact. No other version, as far 
as I knew, contaii^ this mystifying repetition. The explanatimi of die stanza 
by NUakaj^tha is childish, to say the least. 
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The stanza containing the unintelligible word ffeff ( v-1. ) which 

NBakaotha has great difficulty in explaining : 


loote uncommonly like one of the kutaSlokas, said to be interspersed by 
Vyasa at different places in his poem, in order to puzzle and confuse his di¬ 
vine amanuensis but is, un-j[69}-fortunateIy, nothing of the kind. The 
passage is <mly one of the common instances of “ conflate ” readings. The 
stanza dted above is the Southern variant (473*) of the Norths stanza, 
which, in our edition, reads (1. 55. 8) : 

The in the foimer stanza is only a mislection of the original 

(often mis-written which is the Southern equivalent 

the reference being, no doubt, to the minister cr statesman (mantrin) 
Kahika (named after the famous authority Kairiika or Kanihka cited in the 
Arthalastra of Kautilya), who appears only once in the epic, and that express¬ 
ly for the purpose of expounding his political philosophy to the Kauravas. 

As another instance of conflation which has had a rather disastrous effect 
on his text, I may dte Nilakaajtha^s version of the story of Dlrghatamas. 
The addition has been made in such a manner that one sentence 0 / the ori- 
gincA has remained hanging in the air and cannot be construed at all! The 
story b^ns at B. 1. 104 9. All goes wdl till stanza 28 : 

^ ii 

Tbai we read 29 : 

jsrsnfn w jt gg>r ll 

“ Having spoken thus among themselves, they [sdl. the inmates of the 
hermitage] to the andiorite Efirghatamas. Then that wife also, having 
(already) obtained sons (?) (from him) did net (seek to) please the hus¬ 
band.” 

^il$ma, who is narrating the. story, then goes on quite imoMicemedly to 
speak about the wife (of iHrghatamas) Pradv6§I or Pradvijanti ; about the 
maryada made by the exasperated Krgjiatamas, and so on. But what the 
imnates.of the hermitage (asramavasinah) did to Krghatamas, we nevhr 
leam from the Vulgate. All modem trandators try to dte out a sense by 
interpolating into the tert some words to complete the sense. A reference to 


^ gqfsR; Rqa: 
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the constituted text and the critical notes will, however, show that the text 
of the Vulgate is conflated ; it is a most clumsy blend of interpolations pom 
two entirely different sources (y and S), which, as is but natural, alters the 
situation considerably and confuses the narrative hopelessly. By athetizing 
either passage we ^t a tolerable text; by athetizing both we get the ori^nal, 
which is the constituted text. 

The Devamgart Vernon of Ratnagarbha. 

The critical notes contain only specimen collations of this version, which 
is a blend between the Northern and Southern recensions. Like the Telugu 
manuscripts, which will be described presently, it is eclectic, following now 
the Northern tradition, now the Southern. It seems to be an attempt to 
combine the two recendons by superposition, like the Kumbhak<mam edition. 
Its composite character may be seen from 24*, 25*. 27*, 114*, 138*, 149*, 
I'H)*, etc., etc. It contains the additional- passages of the Southern recai- 
sion, as well as the Gapesa episode, which latter is found only in late Nor¬ 
thern |[70} (Devanagari) manuscripts : exactly like the Kumbhakonam edi¬ 
tion. The collation of this version was discMitinued after the second adhyaya. 
The version may be safely ignored ^ useless for critical purposes. 

The Devanagari Verdon of Devabodha. 

A commentary older and more important than the Arthadifnka of Ar- 
junanuiSra, and one more neglected still, is the Jnmadipika of Devabodha, 
cited here as Cd. Devabodha is certainly earlier than Vimalabodha, Arjuna- 
milra and Nflakaptha, all of whom cite him with great respect, and probably 
earlier than Sarvajna-Narayaina and Vadiiaja. He is, therefore, most likdy, 
the earliest commentcdor of the Mahabharata hitherto known, and, in my 
(pinion, also the best. The commentary is in any case most valuable, and its 
evidoice, both positive and negative, of supreme importance for the crasti- 
tution of the text. 

The fndnadipika is a omdse tika; that is, a running cmnmentary, ex¬ 
plaining, as a rule, <mly the difficult wcods and passages in the text Occa- 
sicmally it offers explanations of constructional obscurities and gtammatical 
difficulties, and gives the gist of passages ; in the latter case, usually, under 
citation of entire verses (i.e half 41okas) from the text. The extent of the 
commentary on the Adi is given in one manuscript as 1400 granthas. The 
homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduction to his scholium 
is not a mere matter of form. Arjuna has in fact based his commentary 
largdy on that of his predecessor. He has ccpied very large portions of Deva- 
bodha’s commentary, sometimes verbatim, scaiKtimes in extract. Moreover 
even when the two commaitaries differ, the influ«ice of Devabodha is plainly 
discernible. In fact, tiie Arthadipika may be considered as a revised and 
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enlarged edition of the fnansadipikS. The similarity of the names is sugges¬ 
tive and worthy of note. 

Unlike the commentaries of Aijunamiira, Nnakahtha and Ratnagaibha, 
that of Devabodha is unaccompanied by the epic tejct. The question what 
was -Devabodha’s text cannot, therefore, be answered with any high degree of 
certainty. The entire Southern recension and even the Vulgate may, how¬ 
ever, be definitely ruled out. There remain the Bengali, Sarada and “K" 
verrions. With the latter two, the pratikas of Devabodha seem to show 
greater affinity than with the Bengali version. For instance, Devabodha has 
no comment on any of the six adhyayas (including the Kaipikaniti) of the cen¬ 
tral subrecension (y), which are missing in Mrada and K. Worthy of special 
note is the absence of all reference to the Kaipikanlti in Devabodha’s commen¬ 
tary, since the passage has evoked lengthy comments from both ArjunamiSra 
and NBakantha. Still greater probative value has an addition which is peculiar 
to the KaMii version. This version adds at the very end of the Adi a sup¬ 
plementary and superfluous adhyaya,—an addition which is only a variant 
of the well-kiwwn Puranjic tale of §vetaki’s sacrifice^ occurring earlier in the 
course of the same parvan. Curiously enough, the king who is called Svetaki 
in the first version is here called Svetaketu! That the version of Devabodha 
contained this additional adhyaya is revealed by the concluding remark of 
Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi: inn This remark will 

not apply to any version which has not the additional adhyaya peculiar to the 
Kalmirf version. These considerations tend to show that the version of De¬ 
vabodha was of the Sarada-K type. And the inference is confirmed by many 
minor agreements, which need not be cited here. 

£71} The Composite Devanagart Ver&on. 

The fourteen manuscripts (Di.^) comprising this version are misch- 
eodkes of small tmstworthiness and of no special value for critical purposes. 
Consequently, half of them (Ds-u) were disccntinued already after adhyaya 2. 
The diaracteristics of these manuscripts may be briefly noticed here. 

D] is akin to Dn and looks imcommonly like a Nllakaiotha manuscript 
tjtimts the commentary. Yet it differs con^icuously from the ordinary Nila- 
kap^ha manuscripts by the unaccountable omission of the entire Brahmfi- 
Gape&i complex (that is, both the visit of Brahma and the employment of 
GapeSa as a scribe, whidi arises out of the visit) as well as the description 
of the battle in which the F^pdavas capture Dmpada arwi hand him over as 
gumdaksipa to their precq)tor, Acarya Dropa (App I, No. 78). The omis¬ 
sion of these ^isodes points rather in the direction of Bengal, since Ka§mir 
is excluded by the mass of other interpolaticms which Dj contains, as also by 
the almost complete lade therdn of readings peculiar to Sj K. The manus¬ 
cript may be a blend of Bengali and some composite Devanagaii manuscript 
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or manuscripts.—Da (like D 3 ) is akin to and might have been with 
advantage classed with them; see, for instance, the critical apparatus per¬ 
taining to the list of the contents of the Arauyaparvan in adhy. 2.—D 3 is 
palpably under Southern influence, to prove which it is sufficient to point out 
that it transposes the sakuntala and Yayati ^isodes, a transpositicn which 
is quite peculiar to the Southern tradition.—D 4 contains notably large addi¬ 
tions from Southern manuscripts, additions which are either entered on the 
margin or, when the marginal space would net sufBce, written on supplem^- 
tary folios. The Southern influence is illustrated by the following passages ; 
587*, 5&4*, 596*. 598*, 599*. 602*, 603*, €04*. 605*, 609*. 610*, 611*, 

612*, 613*, 617*, 621*, 623*. 624*, 628*. 629*, 630*. 633*, 634*. 635*, 

637*, 670*, 671*, 713*, 715*, 1255*, 1256*, 1257*, and scores of others. 

Cf. also the following passages given in App. 1: 35, 46-48, 52, 53, 55, 56, 

59, 64, 67-69, etc., etc—(like Dj) often stands in oppeation to other 
manuscripts of tWs compoate class, agreeing with Ks.^, with which it might 
have been with advantage classed. Like K^.^, it contains Southern additiems 
as well, e.g. 1565*, 1579*, 1580*, etc, and passage No. 89 of App. I.—The 
manuscripts Dg'r were discontinued after adhy. 53. Frequently they are 
found to be in exposition to the Vulgate and agreemg with the manuscripts 
of the e group. They also show 230*, which is a Southern passage, 

Dg-ii, as already remarked, were collated only as specimens for the first 
two adhySyas and discontinued thereafter.—Of these, Ds-m.^ are palpably 
uiider Southern influence, as is evidenced 1 ^ their caitaining one or the other 
of the following typical Southern insertions: 18*. 21 *. 22*, '24*, 32*, 42*. 
45*, 48*, 49*, 56*, 80*, 81*, 89*. 114*. 117*, 138*, 149*. 170*.-D,5, 
which is a fragmentary manuscript, b^inning almost at the end of adhy. 1 , 
is used in this edition practically only for adhy. 2 , as it is discontinued at the 
esnd of that adhyaya. The teset shows strong affinities with the version of Ar- 
junamisra.— The tert of D 14 is a ccmples. It contains some old readings 
such as are preserved only in the KaSmiil manuscripts, but also an extra¬ 
ordinarily large number of individual readings, not found dsewhere (cf. 1 . 1 . 
50, 63 ; 2. 101, etc). At the same time, it is contaminated from aome Sou¬ 
thern source, peihaps the Malayilam version! 

£72} The Devanagari manuscripts of the Mahabh5rata in the Tanjore 
Library seem to have been all copied during the regime of the Maratha Chiefe 
of Tanjore, and are a blend of the Northern and Southern recaisions, and as 
such, of little value for text-critical purposes. 

The Tehgu Versim.' 

The Tdugu versiem, situated as it is cin the boundary line which divides 
the Northern from the Southern recension, was particularly open to contami- 
nation from the Northern tradition. We accordinf^y.find. .that jthe majerity 
of Telugu manuscripts are eclectic on no xecogfdzable principles, presenting 
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somewhat the aspect of a mosaic of the texts of the Northern and Southern 
recensionss, not unlite the Kumbhakonam edition. Tj is one of the extremely 
few Southern manuscripts which contain the (Northern) salutational stanza 
siflRior etc. For the Northern dement in the make-up of Tj, cf. 29*, 30*, 
96*, 97*, 98*, 106*, etc., etc. As compared with T^, T, shows a purer Sou¬ 
thern tradition and has distinct leanings towards the Grantha version.—only 
replaces the fragmaitary manuscripts To, which .breaks off at the end of 
adhy. 181. 

Important variants of one other Tdugu manuscript (Tanjore 11809) are 
now given by Professor P. P. S. Sastri in his edition of the Southern recen¬ 
sion. It does not differ appreciably from our Tdugu manuscripts. 

The Grmtha Version. 

The Grantha version is the version of the Tamil country, and is written 
in the so-called Grantha script. It is one of the two important Southern ver¬ 
sions. the other being the Malayalam. Ihe Grantha version—to judge by the 
manuscripts utilized for the Critical Edition, and for Professor P. P. S. 
Sastri’s Southern Recension— is more heavily interpolated than the Mala¬ 
yalam, and is also more influenced, on the whole, by the Northern recension. 

For the b^inning of the Adi, we get, temporarily, the sub-groups G^^ 
and G^^, but soon the configuration changes to Gi. a. 4 . s- versus Gg. e- The 
latter group (G 3 .e) represents the purer Southern tradition, agreeing with M 
against the other Southern manuscripts, whereas the four MSS. Gi. 2 . 4.5 are 
not merdy heavily interpolated but stand palpably under Nortiiem influence. 
AH Grantha manusaipts are probably contaminated {directly or indirectly) 
from Northern sources in differait degrees. Gg shows, on the whole, little Nor¬ 
thern infiuenoei, but 419*, 494*, 693*, 1310*, 1312*, 1885*, 1975*, and pas¬ 
sage No. 73 of App. I, show that even G^ is probably not entirdy free from 
(xmtamination, since all these (Northern) p^sag^ are missing in M. 

SAsna’s edition of riie Southern recension gives the (most important) 
variants of five Grantha manuscripts of which three, jjf and ar (the latter 
bang Sasiri’s “principal text”) are identical with our G 4 , Gg and Gg res- 
pectivdy. Extracts from a Grantha manuscript bdonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Sodety of Great Britain and Irdand (Whidi Collection, No. 65) have 
been given by Professor Winternitz^ and ccanpared with the text of the 
Bmnbay editioa (tsaka 1799). The passages whidi differ from the Bombay 
edition pS} have been underlined in his extracts, and the corresponding 
passages of the latter are given opposite each’ line : a convenient arrangement 
whkii show^ at a ^ancei the rdation of the two texts to each other for the 


1 Ind. Aftt. 1898. 69 ft., ^ff., 124 ff. 
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passages excerpted.^ 

The dearest proof® of the contamination of Gi. 2 . 4.3 from some Northern 
source is furnished by 294*, a Northern passage, added in this sub-group 
irrelevantly before 1. 20. 1. The two lines comprising this passage must have 
been interpolated in a ranote ancestor of Gi. 2 . 4.5 by a clumsy scribe, who had 
missed the right place by four stanzas, and have remained there ever since, 
fortunately. Another rather transparent interpolation in Gi. 2 . 4.3 from a late 
Northern source is a passage referred to already. No. 14 of App. I, which des- 
CTibes the drcumstances under which Arnoa becomes the charioteer of the 
Sun, an irrelevant digression. Cf. also 1373*, 1375*, 1377*, and passage No. 
76 of App. I. 

The sub-group contains an amaEin^y large number of interpolations, 
which have not been found, so far, elsewhere, and of which a few may be men¬ 
tioned as illustratiais; 320*, 322*, 326*, 330*, 337*, 345*, 351* (third 
line!), 357*, 363*, 364*, 368*, 371*, 373*, 382*, 386*, 387*, 388*, 406*, 
519*, 584*, 636*, 705*. 706*, 741*, 755*, etc., etc. 

But the Grantha' version itself indined to admit freely new lines. In¬ 
stances of rather lengthy interpolations of G are furnished by passages No. 35- 
39, 73 and 93 of App. I. Most of the interpolations are however short, con¬ 
sisting, as a rule, of less than 10 lines, e.g. 500*, 501*, 502*, 504*, 507*, 
509*, 510*, 511*, 520*, 552*, 569*, 570*, 693*, 814*, 841*, 897*, 1259*, 
1268*, 1312*. 1313*. 1316*. 1319*, 1320*, 1372*, 1435*, 1441*, 1447*, 
1448*, 1452*, 1453*, 1476*, 1489*, 1531*, 1541*, 1542*, 1543*, 1544*, 1545*, 
1547*, 1550*, 1551*, 1596*, 1597*, 1604*, 1631*, 1658*, 1666*, 1707*, 
1868*, 2009*, 2040*, etc., etc. 

•KJf, whidi is one of the few Southern manuscripts containing the (Northern) 
mant ra ^ typical blstid of the Northern 

and Southern traditicm, and was, on that account, discontinued after adhy. 2. 
Its composite character may be seen from: 29*, 30*, 96*, 97*. 98*, 106*, 
145*, etc., etc. 


Tke MaloySlmn Version. 

This is the version of Malabar, the Southernmost extremity of India. 
It is, in my opinirm, the best Southern version. It is not only largely free 
from the interpolations of v (=T G), but appears to be also less influenced 
by N than <r, wherein lies its importance for us. 


1 The collation of the text is accompanied by notes in which Winteiwitz 
draws attrition to the most striking points of differaice betweei the two veraons, 
without entering into a "full discusdon of all the various r eadin gs. The notes con¬ 
tain nevertheless many valuable text-critical observaticms. 

® Cf. SUKTHANKAR, "Epic Studies III’’, ABI. 11. 269. 
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Instances of additional passages found in G (with cr without T), but 
missing in M, are ; 443*, 500*, 501*, 502*, 504*, 507*, 509*, 510*, 511*, 520*. 
552*. 569*, 570*, 691*, 693*, 814*, 839*, 841*, 897*, 1259*, 1268*, 1310*, 
1312*, 1313*, 1316*, 1319*, 1320*,. 1447*, 1448*, 1452*. 1453*, 1476*, 

1489*, 1523*, 1541*, 1542*, 1543*, 1544*. 1545*. 1547*, 1550*, 1551*, 

1563*, 1566*, 1596*, 1604*, 1658*, 1666*, 1751*, 1868*, 1872*, 1893*, 

1896*, 1935*, 2006*, 21007*, 2009*, 2021*, 2024*, 2032*, 2040*, 2052*, 

2053*, 2062**, 2071*, 2106*, etc.; and the following passages of App. I: 
35-39 and 73. 

£74} Ml often stands in antagonism to Mg.^, sometimes agreeing with 
manuscripts of the Northern recension; and is, therefore, an untrustworthy 
guide. Mi. 2.4 are incomplete manuscripts, ending with adhy. 53 ; in other 
words, with the Astakaparvan. Ms-g replace these manuscripts in the Saihbha- 
vaparvan, which is the name under which the remaining portion of the Adi is 
known in the Southern recensipn. This practice of writing the two portions 
of the Adi in separate volumes is worthy of note, as an archaic survival. It 
is, in my opinion, the reflex of some half-forgotten factor connected with the 
ccmpilation of the Adi, and seems to me to be text-critically highly impor¬ 
tant. It ^ould seem that the South has never completely assimilated the 
{Northern) division of the epic into the conveniional eighteen peervons. 

Instances of additional passages which distinguish M from all other ver¬ 
sions are : 407*, 453*, 800*, 801*, 842*, 970*, 1051*, 1052*, 1278*, 1437*, 
1438*, 1613*, 1678*, 1709*, 1871*, etc. 

constitute really one manuscript, as is proved, for instance by 
their repeating the following indubitable clerical errors: (i) in 1. 85. 25, 
Me-g fepeat inconsequentially the words ijgpFcftf ^ flRTIW:; (u) in 1, 154. 
13, they omit 13* and 13'^, transposing 13” and 13', which they read as one 
line; (iii) ini. 193. 1, they all read the meaningless(Text 

fHirt aft ); (iv) they read 1. 213. 4<‘-5'> erroneously after st^a 31 of 
adhy. 212 ; (v) in 1. 213. 6, Mg.g omit the words ^ of the text, 

for which M- shows a lacuna. Instances of readings peculiar to Mg-g are 
(reference to adhyaya and 41oka) : 

58. 6 Ms-j ^tUtsi^: : rest 

106. 2 Me-a : rest 

157. 9 Mg-s : rest 

Conflation in Mg-r is suggested by 1. 209. 19, where Mg.^ have both the 
Northern reading and the Southern reading. 

It taay be added that the cases dted are merely by way of illustrations. 
A careful ^dy of the critical apparatus would easily furnish scores of other 
instances. 
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This version has several striking agreements with a fact all'the more 
impressive, because M, a Southern version, hails from the province at the op¬ 
posite end of India from the province of s„ a Northern version; fcr in sta n ce. 
Malayalam supports (against T G) in omiting the spurious parts of adhy. 
128-129 of the Bombay edition. 

WiNTERNiTZ has published, in Devanagaii transcript, portions of a frag¬ 
mentary Malayalam manuscript belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland CWhish Collection, No. 158), which rvintaing 
twdve chapters of the Sathbhavaparvan.^ The extracts contain the beginning 
of the PuruvamMnukirtana (our adhy. 90), the passage referring to Sakun- 
tala and the birth of Bharata (our 1 . 90. 27-34), and the end of the adhya- 
ya (our 1 . 90. 93-96). The manuscript correctly shows the Southern trans¬ 
position of the 'galruntala and Yayati episodes. It is interesting to observe 
that this manuscript also further ^ows the anticipation of 1 . 89. 1-16, before 
the Yayati q>isode, which is found in our Malayalam manuscripts (cf. note 
cn p. 282) and in the conflated MSS. G^. 3 (cf. note on p. 992), and which 
is text-critically highly important. 

1[75} Readings or features which are peculiar to M or such as distinguish M 
from G (with or without T) will be found under : 1. 1. 3. 35, 45,122,128,168, 
176, 179, 184, 189 ; 2. 1610; 4. 4; 7. 10; 24. 1; 36. 3 ; 39. 2, 16; 53. 31; 
54 , 6, 7; 57. 81; 61. 98'; 67. 28 ; 68. 16, 51; 69. 9 ; 73. 33 ; 77. 9 ; 78. 
23 ; 80. 2; 84, 14; 86. 1; 92. 45 ; 93. 14; 94. 9, 27, 32 ; 95. 8 ; 96. 2, 57; 
98. 5, 12 ; 113. 22 ; 117. 5, 23 ; 119. 30; 123. 39; 129. 9-11 (om. in M) ; 
132. 1: 136. 1; 138. 10 ; 139. 11 (om. in M) ; 142. 19; 150. 10, 26; etc., etc. 

With regard to the versions described above, it must be frankly admitted 
that they do not, by any means, form water-tight compartments. The isolec- 
tional boundaries, as is natural, do not coincide, but are independent of each 
other; in other words, the textual peculiarities!, which are, in final analysis, 
the real basis of our classification, never have, as a matter of fact, an identi¬ 
cal area of distribution. The manuscripts cannot always be squeezed into the 
same moulds consistently. Thus, for ittstaxKe( in the beginning of the Adi, 
the Grantha version, as already remarked, shows two sub-groups G 1.3 and 
G 4-6 ; but soon the configuration changes and, from about adhy. 25 onwards, 
we get the grouping Gi.g. 4 . 5 : € 3 . 3 . Not only that. Individual manuscripts, 
groups, or even versions often overstep the boundaries cf their particular re¬ 
cension. Thus, for example, on the one hand, Gi. 2 . 4 . 3 . frequently agree with 
N Vj B D : M agrees with §1 ; Sj and Eto agree with S; against other manus¬ 
cripts of thdr respective recenaons. 

These discrepancies, as is shown in the sequel, are due diidiy to two 
different causes : firstly, initial fluidity of the text; and, seccaidly, subsequent 


r WINTERNITZ, Ind. Ant. 1898. 134 ff. 
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contamination or conflation. As regards fluidity : to conceive of the Epic of 
the Bharatas—or for that matter, of any true ^ic—as a rigid or fixed com¬ 
position like the dramas or poems of Goethe or Milton, or even of Kali¬ 
dasa or Bhavabhuti, would be manifestly grotesque. Such a view can origi- 
■ nate only in a fundamait^ misconception of the origin, growth and function 
of epic poetry. 

In the case of the Mahabharata, we find, however, the fact of the fluidi¬ 
ty of the ori^nal rdfiected in the tradition as preserved even to this day. 
Only a very late interpolation in sdme inferior Devanagaii manuscripts speaks 
of the text as having been writtoi down by Gaijesa to the dictation of Vyasa, 
a fantastic ^ry that we may ignore with an ealsy conscience. On the otha: 
hand, we are plainly told that the epic was firs^ published, at an elaborate 
sacrificial session, in the form of a free recitatim by Vai^aimpayalna, a direct 
pupil of the author, before king Janamejaya and the assembled guests. It 
was again recited by Suta (or Sauti), who had heard it only at the first reci¬ 
tation, and somehow committed tire whole poem to memory. After just one 
single hearing, he obviously could not reproduce sudi a voluminous text ver- 
haiim ei literatim. In the beginning, therefore, it is clear that the poem, which 
was conamitted to memory, was recited fredy, as faithfully as the particular 
reciter could contrive. This mode of transmission is net calculated to pre- 
ierve rigid textual purity in any hi^ degree, without stringent precautions, 
such as were adopted in the case of Vedic texts, but which never existed, as 
far as one knows, in the case of the qrics. This fact also we find imexpectedly 
preserved by tradition (1. 57. 74 f.). Vyasa, we are told, taught his Bharata 
to his five pupils. Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila, Suka, and Vai4airhpayana. And 
the five rhapsodists—the direct pupils of the author—it is reported, publish¬ 
ed five separate verdons of the q?ic ; 

5PIFTO i 

As is well known, there is preserved a work which actually passes for the 
Aivamedhaparva of the Bharata of Jaimini (whether it is actually so or not) 
and which is totally different from our A^vamedhaparvan. 

Here, I think, we have a dear gjirapse of the early history of the text. 
Two facts emerge rather dearly out of the chaos : firstly, the text was migi- 
mUy commiiied to memory and recited freely; secondly, diferent rhapsodists 
recited difierently. This has indeed been assumed by many writers on the sub- 
ject.i All that is quite natural and intelligible. As a matter of fact, from 
generation to gaieration, from place to plac«i from bard to bard, the wording, 
even the contents, would vairy a little, until the tet is committed to writing, 
which is the b^inning of a different phase in fis history. The view that the 
q)ic has reached its present form by a gradual process of addition and alte- 


1 For instance, WlNTEl^inz. GescMchte der md. Litteratwr, 1. 396. 
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ration receives strong support from the fact that this process is not stopped 
even by scriptal fixcdion^ The study of the manuscripts thansdves, whidi 
belong to a very late j*ase in the evoluticm of the text, ^ows that texts must 
have been constantly amplified and altered by conflation. Sudi derange¬ 
ments, it may be observed, do not totally destroy, as might be imagined, tiie 
value of our division of the manuscript material into recensions and versions, 
but merely complicate its use and interpretation. 

CRITICAL' PRINCIPLES FOLLOWED IN THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE TEXT 

As ailready remarked, the Mahabharata versions vdien they first come 
within our ken appear already dispersed in several distinct groups. The ori¬ 
ginal, from which all these versions are derived, is itself preserved in no au¬ 
thentic copy contemporaneous with, or even reasonably dose to, its period 
of composition. We can only reconstruct the original, approximately, by 
comparative methods. We recognize today, as already explained, two recen¬ 
sions, descended from the original, each recension embracing a plurality of 
versions, each version being divided into a multiplidty of sul>groups. The 
ultimate problem is to unify, as far as possible, this manuscript tradition: to 
evolve, by comparative methods, a form of the text that will explain this 
nomenal wealth of divergent and Conflicting texts, and justify it 

Before I duddate the critical principles followed in prqjaiing the cons¬ 
tituted text of the Adi, I must review briefly other prindi^ of textual cri¬ 
ticism and textual reconstruction, and discuss the applkalulity of these prin- 
dples to the MaMtbarata Problem. 

The Classic-u Model 

The method that naturally presents itsdf first to our mind is the time- 
htmoured method of Qasdcal Philology.® The older school of dasdcal i*i- 
lologists distinguished four stages in the work of pfeparing a critical editirm of 
a dassical text: (1) Heuristics, {77} i.e. assembling and arranging toe entire 
material consisting of maimscripts and tesHmonia in the form of a genealogi¬ 
cal tree; (2) Recension i.e. restorafrai of the text of the archetype; (3) Emm- 
datio, i. & restoration of the text of toe author; and, finally, (4) Higher Cri¬ 
ticism, i.e. sgaration of the sources utilized by toe author. 

K -vrellfint as this method is for the purpose for which it is devised, it 
should net be forgotten that it depaids ultimatdy upon there bang a mwe or 
less complete concateiatirai of copies and exemplars reaching finally back to a 
single authentic (written) archetype; and, consequently, can be applied to 

1 LOders, Deutsche Literaturzeittmg, 1929, 1143. . 

s See Ruben, "Schwieri^edten der Textkritik des Mahabharata”, Acta Ori- 
entrdh, 8. 240-256; and Sukthankar, ABL 11. 259 ff. 
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the Mahabharata with great limitations.^ Indeed our ideal is the same as 
that of the classical philologist: restoration of the text, as far as possible, 
to its original form. But the original of a Sanskrit poem and that of a classi¬ 
cal poehi: how entirely different they are! Particularly, in the case of the 
Mahabharata, where, one may well a^, is the original of a whole literature? 

In the Mahabharata we have a text with about a dozen, more or less 
independent, versions, whose extreme types differ, in extent, by about 13,00(0 
stanzas or 26,000 lines ; a work which, for centuries, must have been growing 
not only upwards and downwards, but also laterally, like the Nyagrodha 
tree, growing on all sides ; a codex which has been written in nearly a dozen 
different scripts assiduously but negligently copied, chiefly as a source of reli¬ 
gious merit, through long vistas of centuries by a legion of devout and per¬ 
haps mostly uneducated and inefficient copyists, hailing from different corners 
of a vast sub-continent, and speaking different tongues; a traditional book 
of inspiration, which in various shapes and sizes, has been the cherished 
heritage of one people continuously for some millennia and which to the 
present day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of 
a nation numbering over 300 million souls! The classical philologist has 
clearly no experience in dealing with a text of this description, an opus of 
such gigantic dimensions and complex character, with such a long and intri¬ 
cate history behind it 

THE niFPICULTIES OF MAHABHARATA TEXTUAL CRITICISM 

The capital difficulty of the Mahabh&rata probl^ is just this that there 
are hardly any clear objective criteria which may enable us to discriminate 
with precision and catainty between the data of the rival recensions, to eva¬ 
luate correctly and confidently the amazingly large mass of variants. Only 
an inconsiderable fraction of these variants represents dear “mistakes”, 
which can be cortected with confidence. As a rule, the variant readings, if 
they are not mere synonyms, convey a slightly different meaning, but almost 
always a possible meaning. From the grammatical point of view also, they 
are both equally valid. One of the variants may be a trifle more suitable 
than the other; for instance, in the discrimination between the Simple and 
the Periphrastic Future, or the Parasmaipada and the Atmanq>ada. But 
earn we Intimately premise that the original must necessarily have been quite 
flawless from the point of view of the PSiriinian grammar? Is it not at least 
likely that the supposed soledsm may be a genuine lapsus calami of the 
author, or (drould that supposition be considered inadmissible or unaccept¬ 
able) that the usage fluctuated ? 

Then again, as we have seen, there are numerous passages, short and long, 
that are found in one lecension and are lacking in the other, what I call 


1 Cf. WINTERNITZ, Indol Prag, 1. €il; and Charpentier, Orient, Literature 
zeitungy 1932, 276 f. 
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“ additional ” passages. No £78} convincing proof can in general be pven to 
establish eidier the originality or the spuriousness of any given passage of 
this type. What may fairly be regarded as interpolations are in generd so 
ingeniously fa^ioned and so cunnin^y fitted in that, except under very 
favourable circumstances, the intrinsic (contertual) evidence is inconclusive. 

For these and other reasrms it is not always easy to correlate the diverg¬ 
ent recensiois, to discriminate Betweei the variants, and to constitute a wholly 
unobjectionable single text 

This difiSculty has its origin in the circumstance that in the Mahabharata 
manuscript tradition, perhaps as mudi as in any literary traditi<», the tex¬ 
tual critic is faced with a bewildering profusion of versions as also with an 
amazing;mixture of versions. Ccmtraiy teiKtencies have been at work in the 
evolution of the text. While, on the one hand, some elements have been work¬ 
ing, from the earliest times, for the development of differait types; on the other 
hand, there were not wanting dements that operated against the evolution of 
sharply differaitiated types. To understand the phenOmencm of this Imn iTiant 
growth and indiscriminate fusion of versirais, one must appreciate artain de¬ 
tails of historical moment, certain special factors in the transmission of the 
Mahabharata, traits which distinguish our work from every other Imown 
text except the Ramayana and perhaps other similar andent epopees. 

Let us «tamine dosdy the character of the differences between the two 
recensions to start with.^ The differences are of three kinds. Broadly freak¬ 
ing, eadi recendon differs from the otiier, firstly, in point of readings of the 
common stanzas; secondly, in point of additions (or omissions) of diort and 
long passages; and, thirdly, in point of sequence of the tert-units. How do 
these differaices at all arise ? 

Our first thought would be to attempt to explain the additions or omis¬ 
sions as the result of omscious editorial revision, or of clerical error, or partly 
of one and partly of the other. But the frequent differmces in sequence, es¬ 
pecially when no material gain is perceptible in either arrangement, rather 
support the emanation suggested above that both recarsicms are, in final 
analyds, independent copies of an orrdly transmitted text. The su^sestkm 
is confirmed by the consideration of the variation of the first type, namdy, 
minor diffdrenc® in the readings of the stanzas common to the two pecen- 
siais, whicii confront us step by stf) throughout the parvan, nay, thrcu^- 
out the epic, as the partial cdlations of the other parvans now available at 
the Institute clearly dww. 

It will be found for one thing perfectly useless to try to derive mechani¬ 
cally one set of readings uniformly from the other. Hundreds and thousands 


1 The iw nrfitifma are anal(^ous to that of the Ramayaija recensions, as re¬ 
vealed by the researches of jACCBi ; see particularly. Das RSmSyana, pp. 3ff, and 
LOraas, “Ueber «Be Granthanecenaoo " (1901), 
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of the minor readings are nothing more than mere synonyms or paraphrases, 
grammatically and semantically equivalent, but graphically totally unrdated. 
They, therefore, cannot be. all cmuptions, in the ordinary-sense of the word, 
of a uiritten archetype. The vast majority of these variants cannot again be 
due to the zeal of a purist trying to correct the solecisms of the received text, 
or to the whim of a minor poet endeavouring to polish its diction or style. 
Had that been the case, we should find that the enthusiasm of the reformer 
had evaporated long before he had reached the middle or at least the end of the 
first parvan. The {79} Herculean task of cleansing the Augean stables would 
be child’s play compared to a systematic purification of the Mahabharata text, 
according to later standards. Under these circumstances, however great migjn 
be the divergence between the two recensions in the be ginning, it is bound to 
vaniA or at least dimini^ towards the middle or the end of the poem. We 
find, on the other hand, as already remarked, that the stream of variation 
flows with unabated voltfme from the beginning to the end of the epic. This 
fact can in no way be reconciled with the hypothesis of a sin^e uniform re¬ 
vision (or a series of than either) of a fixed and rigid text. 

All the difficulties in the explanation of this phenomenal variation 
vanish, however, as soon as we assume that the epic was handed down from 
bard to bard originally by word of mouth, as is dearly implied by tradition. 
That would explain, without any strain or violence the existence of the mass 
of variants, of differoices in sequence, and of additions or omissions. If the 
text has been preserved, for ^y considerable period of time, only in memory 
and handed down by word of mouth, those are just the dianges that could 
not possibly be avoided. It is evident that no grtiat care would be lavished 
on the text by these custodians of the tradition to guard it against corruption 
and daboration, or against arbitrary emendation, and normalization.: to re¬ 
produce the recdyed text, which was not guarded by canonical authority or 
religious ssBiction, with any degree of precision would be neither attempted 
by the bards nor required of them. Whenever and wherever the text was then 
written down—and it was probably written down independently in different 
epochs and under diffaent circumstances—these transmissions, by word of 
mouth must have contaminated the written text and introduced innumerable 
variations in it. The assumption of some of such complicated derangemoit, 
beyond the normal vicissitudes of transmissitMi, is necessary to account for 
the abnotinal discrqrancies and strange vagaries of the Mahabharata manus¬ 
cript tradition. In other words, we are cmnpelled'to assume that even in its 
early jAases the Mahabharata textual traditimi must havej been not uniform 
and simjde, but multiple and polygenous. 

Moreovo-, a study of the critical apparatus shows that there has inter¬ 
vened a Icmg period in the history of the Mahabharata in which there was a 
. free oompariscm of manuscripts and extenrive mutual borrowings. A natural 
and inevitaUe source of confusion' of the tradition has always bear the 
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marginalia, comprising ^ossfes, variae lectiones and additions. The copyist 
of a manuscript with such accretions copied sometimes the original readings 
and sometimes the marginal. It may be incidentally remarked that an csxami- 
nation of the marginalia shows that the variant readings are taken mostly from 
manuscripts belonging to the same version, or at least the same recension. 
But there is no reason, theoretical at any rate, why readings of the rival recen¬ 
sion could not cre^ into a manuscript of the text by the medium, say, of 
a popular commentary such as Nilakantha’s. And, as a matter of fact, we 
do find, occasionally, readings of the opposite recensicai noted in the margins 
of manuscripts. Under these circumstances it was inevitable that the true 
reading, especially if it was a lectio difficilior or an archaism or a solecism, 
would be partly suppressed, being preserved to us in one or two manuscripts 
only. 

Furthermore, the texts may be improved by a comparison of manuscripts 
is not by any means a modem discovery. The process has been known and 
practised for ages : {80} the difference is merely in our ideas of what is meant 
by ** improvement ” of the text, I have dted above the instance of N3a- 
kajjtha, who himself says that he had collected and compared M^bharata 
manuscripts from different parts of India in order to ascertain the “ best 
readings. The other commentators also, Devabodha, Arjunamisra and Ratna- 
garbha, cite pdthdntaras and speak apapafkas (”bad readings”). These 
they could have got only from a <x)mparison of different manuscripts. 

The text favoured by the ancients appear to have been of the inclusive, 
rather than of the exclusive, type. This is proved in the case of Nilakartha 
by a remark of his cited above, where, he naively admits that he had put 
together the stanzas which had been commented on by the ancient Bha§ya- 
karas, and others he had found in modem manuscripts, with the idea of 
making a '‘thesaums of excdlenoes.” The remark does not apply by any 
means exclusively to the Sanatsujata efrisode, to which it is appended, at any 
rate as far as Nflakaacitha is concerned. In the Adi, we have abundant evi¬ 
dence that he has borrowed, according to his fancy, passages, short and long, 
from the Southern recension. The critical notes will show that his text in¬ 
cludes a large number of Southern passages whidi are not found in any other 
Northern version, such as, for example, the catalogue of forest trees',.which 
serves in a modest way for a description of the sylvan scenery amidst which 
Uparicara Vasu finds himself: 

513 ^' 


At CO& plac^ as was shown above, NDakaigitha has disfigured his text 
in his frantic attempt to squeeze into it a lengthy (Southern) passage con- 
7a 
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taining some details which did not fit into his' own text This he has done, 
be it noted, at the risk of making his t^ wholly unintelligible, without a word 
of apology or explanation. Professor Winternitz, while criticizing Dahl- 
mann’s Das Mahabharata, has pmnted out this inccaigrttity'*: “ The story... 
which relates how Dlrghatamas is insulted by his wife Pradve§i, arid how he 
consequently establishes the fixed rule (maryadd) that henceforth a wotnan 
shall always have to adhere to cme husband, whether he be alive or dead, and 
that a woman who goes to another man shall go to hell, thus forbidding any 
kind of remarriage of widows_is strangely out of placed in a diapter treat¬ 

ing of Niyoga.” As was pointed out above, in consequence of the intruaon 
of this foreign matter, the first half of the stanza of the original text is sepa¬ 
rated from the second half by 27 lines! That in itself is, however, not a very 
serious matter in MahaMifirata textual tradition, where such transpositions 
are a common occurrence. But in the present instance, this transfer has had 
the unexpected and undesirable result that the subject of the sentence, which 
was left behind in the first half of the stanza, renmns ta the end without its 
predicate, whidi latter, being shunted off to such a remote distance, was 
furnished with a new and entirely different subject! The effect of this 
arrangement on the original story may be daaly imagined. 

{81} Conflation is in general not so easy to detect and prove as in the case 
of Nffakaritha. We can date Nilakahtha with fair accuracy. Again, Nila- 
kantha, who is one of the latest of our commentators, has himself vouchsafed 
some information as to how he has pruned his text. We have no such re¬ 
liable data in the case of the majority of the manuscripts or versions of our 
critical apparatus. 

Take, for instance, the case of the sub-group Gi. 2 - 4-6 of the Grantha ver¬ 
sion. In opposition to other manuscripts bdonging to the sarnie recension and 
evm the SaSme versicm, Gi. 2 . 4.5 contain, as ^own above, an astonishingly large 
number of passages which are found otherwise only in some inferior manus¬ 
cripts of the Northern reoensicai. Now is this a case of contamination of the 
four MSS. Gj.,. 4.3 from a Northern source; or are the common passages a 
remnant of the lost archetype, which were somdiow lost in the remaining 
manuscripts of the Southern recension ?= There is apparent agreeimmt here 
betweai independent versions. But is this agreement original ? The clumsy 
inteipdator of a ranote ancestor of Gi. 5 . 4.6 happois to have supplied us 
with the means of answering these questions. He has left behind, quite un¬ 
intentionally, an impress of his “ finger-prints,” so to say, by which we can 
easily and confidently trace him and examine his handiwork. The said manus- 


^ JRAS. 1897. 723 footnote. * Italics mine! 

s Cf. Ruben, Acta Orimtalia, 8. 250; SukthAnkar, “Epic Studies III”, 
ABL 11 , 269 ff. 
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cripts contain a Northern stanza (belonging to manuscripts of class y)—a 
mere string of attributes of Ganida—wedged in at a place where it can be 
construed neither with what precedes nor with what follows. This proves 
moontrovertibly that these four manuscrij^s Gi. 2 . 4.5 have been compared with 
some Northern manuscripts, and makes it highly probable that the other 
doubtful stanzas, which they have in common with the Northern recension, 
have crept into their text in the same surreptitious way. At least this is the 
most plausible explanation of the ancAnaly. But even such confirmatory 
evidence is not always available. 

The reader need not be sceptical about the possibilities of such indiscri¬ 
minate conflation and addition. The critical apparatus, if closdy scrutinized 
and properly understood, will reveal numerous instances of a similar charac¬ 
ter. Even a close study of the Kumbhakonam edition, prepared in our own 
times by two excellent Southern Pandits, will throw some light on the men¬ 
tality of the old redactors of the Mahabharata: parallel and even contradic¬ 
tory versions are placed quite unconcernedly side by side, r^ardless of the 
effect on the reader, regardless of the fact that sentences are left hanging in 
the air, that passages do not construe. Here one notices above all the 
anxiety that nothing that was by any chance found in the Mahabharata 
manuscript should be lost. Everything was carefully preserved, assembled in 
a picturesque disarray. 

Another important fact that must be kept in view in dealing with these 
interpolations is this. The older the borrowal and the more interesting the 
passage borrowed, the wider will be the area over which it will spread in its 
new habitat. It then becomes difficult to prove the borrowal. 

Thus there is a certain group of passages which are found in all ver¬ 
sions except id Si and K (that is, in the group v), for example, the Ka^i- 
kamti.^ In the particular case of the Kamikamti, there appears to be sufficient 
extrinsic and intrinsic evidence to make it £82} hi^ly probable that the pas¬ 
sage is spurious, and the corresponding agreement between some of the 
(more or 1 ^) indq)eiKient versicms is unoriginal. 

There are indeed yet more difficult cases, where theevidenoe pfio et contra 
of documentary and intrinsic probability is equally balanced, as far as we 
can at present judge. In such cases we are forced to look for small things 
whidi look suspicious and lead us to probabilities, not facts. 

The problem is dearly not solved by formulating a prmi a hypothesis as 
to the interrdationship of the different versions and fix the text in temK of 
some preconceived formula; for instance, by assuming as absolutely inde¬ 
pendent a certain number of these divergent v^ons, and laying down an 
arithmetical rule that whatever is common to two or more of such and such 


^ App. I, No. 81. 
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versions nmst be original. In this method, we can easily deceive ourselves and 
others; for the results arrived at win appear sounder than in reality they 
are. Even though the formal operations may be a piece of flawless logic, 
nevertheless the results, being based on premises possibly unsound though 
apparently clear and definite, may be wholly fictitious. The study of the 
manuscripts themselves must first teach us what their interrdatimship is. 
And they unmistakably indicate that their interrelationship is of most com¬ 
plex character. The critical apparatus is a veritable labyrinth of complicated 
and intermingled versions, each with a long and intricate history of its own 
behind it We have unfortunately no single thread to guide us out of the 
ma^e, but rather a collection of strands intertwined and entangled and lead¬ 
ing along divergent paths. With the epic text as preserved in the extant 
Mahabharata manuscripts, we stand, I am fully persuaded,. at the wrong 
end of a long chain of successive syntheses of divergent textsi, carried out— 
providentially—in a haphazard fashion, through centuries of diaskeuastic 
activities; and that with the passible exception of the §dr<idu {Kasmn) 
version, which appears to have been protected by its largely unintelligible 
script and by the difficulties of access to the provincej ail versions are indis- 
ctindnately conflated. 

Now it goes without saying that the genetic method (operating with an 
archetype and a stemma ccdium) cannot strictly be applied to fluid texts 
and conflated manuscripts; for, in their case, it is extremely difficult, if not 
utterly impossible, to disentangle completely, by means of purely objective 
criteria, their intricate mutual relatioosbips. The documentary evidence is no 
doubt supremely important, but the results, arrived at from a consideration 
of the documentary probability, must be further tested in the light of intrinsic 
probability. No part of the text can be considered really exempt from the 
latter scrutiny, when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded text sudi as 
we have in the present instance. A careful study of the critical notes will 
show—if, indeed, the foregoing remarks have not made it abundantly clear— 
that all the problems wWch present .themselves for solution in editing any 
text from manuscripts are present in the case of the Mahabharata on a colos¬ 
sal scale and in an intensified form. We must, therefore, clearly recognize 
that a whoDy certain and satisffactory restoration of the text to its pristine 
form—even the so-called satasdhasn samhitd iorm—may be a task now be¬ 
yond the powers of critidsm. 

CRITICL EDITIONS OF THE DIFFERENT VERSIONS 

No doubt, in view of some of these difficulties, one scholar has sug¬ 
gested that to expedite and facilitate the work, we should,, as a! first step, 
before any attempt is made {83} to constitute the final text of the Mahfi- 
bharata, critically edit all the different versions.^ That, it must be said, is a 


1 Cf. Lesny, Archiv OmntSvi, vol. 5 (1933), p. 159, 
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rather tall order, as any one will admit, who has any practical experience of 
editing the Mahabharata in any shape or form, critical or otherwise. But 
perhaps funds and workers—not to speak of patience—can be found to edit a 
dozen or more lakhs of stanzas comprising the dozen or more versions of the 
Great Epic., There remains, however, yet another and a more fundamaital 
difficulty, which appears to have wholly escaped the attention of the learned 
critic. The difficulty is that it is practically impossible to edit even a single 
version of the Mahabharata—or for that matter of any other text—wholly 
satisfactorily, without considering the entire evidence, that is, without, at the 
same time, consulting the readings of all other versions. Suppose we examine 
six -manuscripts of a version (Grantha) in order to prepare a critical text of 
that version. It may happen that four of them (Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 ), which are con¬ 
flated manuscripts, have a “secondary'' reading, while only two (G^.g) have 
the correct reading. In these circumstances, the true character of the variants 
could never be inferred from the readings of this version (G) itself; it would 
be shown only by other versions (T or M or N). In fact, there is no way 
of finding out whether any of the manuscripts of a particular versicMi are 
conflated (if they happen to be conflated) without consulting the other 
versions. And, if for the editing of each of the indivual versions, we have 
to scrutinize and weigh the entire evidence, we might as well get busy with 
the work of preparing the final text, assuining of course that a final (critical) 
t^ has to be prepared. 

That consideration apart, even if we assume, for the sake of argument, 
that all the dozen or more versions lie before us in a critically edited shape, 
our main task is not made any easia: on that account. One has to go through 
the same 'mental processes in picking out oi reconstructing the correct read¬ 
ings, whether, as at present, the variae lectiones are concentrated on a single 
page of the critical edition or have to be searched in a dozen or more differait 
provincial editions, arranged round about the critic in a semi-cirde. Prepar¬ 
ing all these different editions would not by itsdf give us the correct readings. 
Some of them, moreover, would but slightly differ from each other, f<M: 
instance, the editions of the Bengali and the Devanagari versions, and it 
would mean useless duplication of labour. All that is really needed to facili¬ 
tate our work is a critical edition of the Southern recension. An attempt 
to supply that need is now being made by Professor P. P. S. Sastri in his 
edition of the Mahabharata, referred to already. 

THE VULGATE AS BASE 

Another high authority, while full of apparent admiration for the 
way in which the work is being done at present at the Institute, has with 
much pathos and eloquence deprecated this hastily prepared, edectic text. 
All that we need to do at present, according to this scholar, is to reprint the 
Vulgate, giving merely the iBction^s of ffie 
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leaving each individual reader to constitute his own text, unhampered and 
uninfluenced by the obtrusive personality of some editor who stands like a 
monitor between the reader and his author. The learned critic is evidently 
of opinion that any avera^ reader, who picks up an edition of the Great 
Epic for casual study is better qualified to reconstruct the text than the editor 
who hasr made a special study of the {84} problem! That is a paradox 
natural to the subtle mentality of the learned critic. IBut we need not take 
it too seriously. Whatever the Average Reader might or might not be» able 
to do, I beg to submit that the Critical Reader, like the learned sdiolar whose 
opinion I am quoting, would not be any the worse off, if he is put in posses¬ 
sion of this “ Recension of Poona For, who and what is to prevent him 
from constituting his own tact from this critical edition ? Whoever makes the 
text—even if Bphaspati himself were to come down and constitute the text— 
the Critical Reader would undoubtedly rqject it as it would surely not fit 
in with his ideas of what is right and what is wrong. TTie Critical Reader 
has the same freedom of action whether he has before him the critical 
text or the Vulgate. The Vulgate, as far as I can judge, is no better suited 
for serving as the base than the present text. 

It may, however, be that the heatation of the learned authority is 
really due to a categorical objection to interfering in so definite a manner with 
the received text. Should that be the case, it is certainly difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the veneration of this scholar for the form of a text which was Inade up, 
probably, also in great haste but with inadequate and insufficient materials, 
cmly in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, that is, only about 250 
years ago. It is surely illogical to assume that a text which has been built 
up largely on unscientific conjecture is now beyond the reach of conjecture. 

A simpler and more probable explanation still of the hesitating attitude 
of the learned critic might perhaps be that his theoretical misgivings are 
based on a rather hasty study of both the Vulgate and the critical tech For, 
the text of the Vulgate is so corrupted and so obviously contaminated that it 
would be a criminal neglect of his duty for any ihtelligait editor now to re¬ 
print the Vulgate, when he has at hand the material to control its vagaries 
and to correct its absurdities. 

ONE SELECTED MANUSCXUPT AS BASE. 

No doubt to remedy the inherent defecte in the last method as also to 
avoid the dreaded samhara of pr<amai),as, it hasi been suggested by other 
sdiolars that the best course would be to sdect one manuscript, the best 
manuscript extant (of any vereion presumaHy) and print it, with miniinal 
change, a)rrecting only the obvious and indispensable clerical errors and add¬ 
ing the variants of the collated manuscripts.® This expedient, though un- 


3 . 
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Jihimd Asiatique, Oct-Dec. 192^, p. 347. 
a V, Vaidya, JBBRAS. 1920. 367, 
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questionably simple and “ safe ”, and in most cases indubitably effective, 
fails totally in the present instance, for two reascms: firstly and chiefly, 
owing to the ne^gible age of our manuscripts, which are bardy five hundred 
y^rs old; and, secondly, owing to the systematic conflation which has be^ 
carried on through ages of revisional and amplificatory activity. By Mow¬ 
ing any manuscript—even the ddest and the best—we shall be authenticating 
just that arbitrary mixture of versimis which it is the express aim of this 
method to avoid ! 

This Su^estion, however, has special interest, because the principle 
underlying it has now been, partly and timidly, put into practice by Profes¬ 
sor P. P. S. Sastri, in preparing his edition of the Southern recension, whereas 
the three foregoing methods are mere castles in the air of theoretical critics, 

{85} A CRITIQLIE OF PROFESSOR SASTRl’S METHOD 

Professor Sastri’s edition is an excdlent demonstration of the inade¬ 
quacy of the imderlying principle, which has been repeatedly advocated, 
showing up its defects as nothing dse could. What Professor Sastri set out 
to do is (to quote his own words) : “ to print the text as it is in the original 
palm-leaf, liberty being taken only to correct scriptorial bUmders,'^ to wei^ the 
different readings in the additional manuscripts and choose the more import¬ 
ant (Hies [«»/. readings] for, being added to the text by way of footnotes ”.® 
How difiScult it is to CEury this out verbatim in practice and at the same time 
to present a half-way readable text may be realized when we see how Sastri 
has had to doctor his text. A few examples may be added to elucidate the 
point. To begin wkh, Sastri does not follow the parvan division, ncir the 
adhyaya division, of his basic manuscript, adding and omitting colophons 
arbitrarily, in orddr to reach some imaginary norm. Secondly, he adds an 
adhyaya of 40 lines after his adhy. 164, w'hich is not found in his manus¬ 
cript 1 Thirdly, he omits one whole adhyaya of 40 lines, after his adhy. 180, 
where dl Southern manuscripts, without exception (including his own exan- 
plar) have it, and is moreover unaccountably silent about the omission! 
Fourthly, in one place (his adhy. 122) he has omitted fourteen lii^ of the 
text of his manuscript and added instead thirteda lines whi<di are not found 
in any Southern manuscript !» Fifthly and lastly, in yet another place (his 
adhy. 214) he has added an interpolation (upakhyana) of 114 lines of which 
not a single line (as actually printed in Sastri’s edition) is to be found in 
any of the six manuscripts utilized by him! These are some of the; things 
that an ectremely orthodox Southern Pandit actually does when he sets out 
with the avowed object of printing up a Southern manuscript as it is, ctarect- 
mg only “ scriptorial blunders." I will not here speak of a certain -number 


X Italics mine! 

“ The MahSbMmta, Vol. I, IntroducticHi, p. xiii. 
3 SasiRTS ed. 1. 122. 2i-8i (page 803 f-). 
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of spurious lines which appear to hawe citipt insidiously into his test from 
the Vidgate and whose existence even he probably does not suspect^ The 
changes mentioned first are of a different or<fer: they have been made by 
Sastri consciously and intentionally. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not blame Sastri in the least for 
taking such liberties with his manuscript, which is a tolerably good manus¬ 
cript (though probably not very old), but has its faults like any other manus¬ 
cript I myself have had to proceed similarly, only more thoroughly, more 
systematically. Our methods are similar in practice, though not in theory; 
that is, in his theory. Sastri’s text is edectic (an epithet often used by critics 
with a tinge of reproach, the ground of which it is not easy to perceive) ; 
as eclectic as my other Mahabharota text, printed or in manuscript, that I 
have seen. I have adduced the above instances chiefly to show what correct- 
bg merdy “scriptorial blunders” in MahSbharata' textual criticism' really 
ends in. . 

Thus it will be seen that the method of printing a MahStharata manus- 
cripyt as it is, viewed as a rigid principle, is a deplorable failure. The lateness 
of our manuscript mataial pfi} and the peculiar conditions of transmission 
of the Q>ic are responsible for the defection. They force upon us an eclectic 
but dautious utilization of cHl manuscript classes. Since all categories of 
manuscripts have their strong points and weak points, each variant must be 
judged <Hi its own merits. 

WHAT IS THEN POSSmLE ? 

The Mah^hmata problem is a problem sui generis. It is usdess to 
think of reconstructing a fluid text in a literally original shape, on the basis 
of an archetype and a sternum codimm. What is then possible ? Gur ob¬ 
jective can only be to reconstruct the oldest form of the text which it is pos¬ 
sible to reach, on the basis of the mmuscript material audlable.^ With that 
end in view, we must examine as many manuscripts—and above all as many 
classes of manuscripts—as possible, and group them into families. We must 
try to ascertain and Evaluate the tradition of eadi family, eschewing late and 
worthless material. We may then consider the rdation of these traditions 
in regard to the variae lectumes, and the genuine and spurious parts of the 
text. Beyond that, we have to content oursdves with sdecting the readings 
aHJaiently the earliest and choosing that form of the text which commends 
itsdf by its documoitaiy probability and intrinsic,merit, recording again most 
carefully the variants, and the additions and omissions. A little critical re- 

=» e.g. 1. 22. 28»6; 58. P-J; 82. ; ,184 . 27^* (S has v. I.); 194. 62i (no 

M& has this line!); 203. 28«'>; 212. 66i; 215. 54a'>; 216. 41, 43 (found only in 
Dn and printed editions); etc. References are to Sastri's edition of coarse. It 
nmst be admitted that, when compared with die mass of the text these interpola¬ 
tions aid really negligible 

* Cf. LfjDEKS, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929, 1143. 
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maittement of the text need causd no alarm. For, as I have already observed, 
it is hardly logical to assume that a text which is largdy based on conjecture 
is now beyond the reach of that principle. Of course there will always re¬ 
main many doubts, but that consideration should not prevent us from cor¬ 
recting those parte which can be corrected with ccmfidence'; moreover, that 
limitation applies to our comparatively wdl preserved classical texts, debate 
the guarantee of the careful editings they have undergone. However, owing 
partly to the fluid character of the origjnal and parly to the fragmentary and 
inadequate informatiOT we possess as regards the ori^, growth and trans¬ 
mission of the text, it is incumbent on us to make Conservatism oar watch¬ 
word. We must abstain from effecting any change which is not in some 
measure supported by manuscript authority.*^ 

THE METHOD OP RECONSTRUCTION EXPLAINED 

The method I have followed in reccmstructing the text cannot, unfortu¬ 
nately, be presented in the shape of short general rules. I riiall endeavour, 
however, to explain it as bri^y as possible. 

Thd main principle undarlying all speculation as to authenticity is the 
postulated originality of apeement between what may be proved to be {more 
or less) independent £87^ versions. The principle I have tried to follow reli¬ 
giously—and I hope I have never deviated from it—is to accqit as (Mriginal a 
reading or feature which is documaited imiformly by all manuscripts alilm 
(N=S). 

For instance, we frequently come across three-linedf stanzas, one of whose 
lines is an “ inorganic line ”, that is, a line which can be added or omitted 
witiiout detriment to sense or grammar. These seemin^y superfluous lines, 
if proved by both recensions, have not been deleted; they have been 
scrupulously intact. A more important instance is of the initial adhyayas 
of this parvan. The ccmnection between adhy. 1-3 and what follows, as also 
the conne^on between the three adhySyas inter se, is of most loose character. 
There is further the suspicious circumstance that adhy. 4 begins predsdy in 
the same way as adhy. 1; both adhySyas have in fact the identical qpaiing 
(prose) sentence: 

^ Few scholars, I imagine, would endorse the view of Pandit Vidbuahddiara 
Bhattacharya (Modern Review, Calcutta, for August 1928, page 176), that the 
first prose sentence of our Mahabharata(^t?I?#n5^g31«I^: etc-\ thou^ found 

in oM MSSl without exception, should be deleted from the Criticil E(Etioo, because 
it is intrinsicaUy appropriate in the context He writes: " They 

those lines] are to be found in dU the different versions of which MSS. are 
collated for the present edition, thougji with some variant readings, but can we be 
satisfied ordy with ifds fmmd as to ikm being genuine’*? That is a little too 
radical! This »edition caimot and should not proceed so far. 
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In Other words, adhy. 4 begins as though nothing had gone before! The prose 
senten ce seems to fit better the context of adhy. 4 than the context of adhy. 1; 
but that is not material to my argument. It would have beai possible to 
athetize the first three adhyayas in order to remove this anomaly, relegating 
then to the Appendix. But as all the four adhyayas are handed down in 
etacQy the same form (with the usual amount of variants) in all manuscripts 
of berth recenaoos, they were left perfectly intact Here we have an old con¬ 
flation of two different b^imings. They were not harmonious in juxtaposi¬ 
tion, but eadi was too good to lose, in the opinion of the ancient redactors. 
They therefore put both in, making but a poor compromise.^ 

Another passage that may be thought to need some radical treatment is 
the account of the cremation of Kaadu and MSdri. We are first told that the 
king died in the forest, and Madrl mounted the funeral pyre and was burned 
with him (1. 116. 31). After this we read that their “bodies” (iartre) are 
brought to the capital of the Kurus (1. 117. 30), and an elaborate royal 
funeral takes place In the account givoi in the following adhyaya (118), 
from the descripticai of the annointing and dressing of the king’s body, and 
from the remark that the king looked as if he were alive (1, 118. 20) : 

it is dear that no former burning is imaged. After PSijiJu had been burned 
with his favourite queen Madd on the funeral pyre, there could not have 
been (as Hopkins^ has justly pointed out) much corpse left or not enou^ 
to dteSs and smear with sandal paste! But the manuscripts do not render 
us any hdp here. The passage is handed down in identical form in all manus¬ 
cripts of both recenaons. 

The above examples will show that the diadeeuasts did not always em¬ 
ploy any great art—may add, fortunately—in conflating two discr^ant ac¬ 
counts of an incident, which- is by no means an easy ta^ To resolve such 
anomalies, however, is beyond the scope of this edition, since the entire 
manuscript evidaice imanimously supports the ccaiflation, whidh is too old 
and deep-rooted to be treated fay the ordinary principles of textual criticism. 
If we went about, at this stage of our work, athetizing sudi passages as were 
self-contradictory or as contradicted the data of some other part of the epic, 
there would not be much Irft of the MahabhSrata tot edit in the end. 

C883 I pve in a footnote? the text of a hundred selected stanzas for 

* Caste in Andent India, p, 

® ' Adhy. 1 

sinar gwfl^ 3^ 

aw II ’lo 

Adhy. 26 


172, footnote. 

Jr4sq?r ?r 
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which no variants, or only unimportant variants, have been recOTded in the 


AdBiy. 27 

W.W I s?r: i 

c5t i 

^ ^ i|3r« v 

W: PWM srai#: I 

?n?nnm% ^ II H 

t?#i^ g ^ sjgiqoft g»Tr 1 
fira Jiw gg^mr ii '^v 
^OTtr ^ ja# g^: i 
*RiH d l g^W I? n 

Adhy, 29 

ag^Riai^ ^ t 

ar # a? ii 


Adhy. 40 

5^ ?rt: i 

% cre^r ii k 

Adhy. 41 

Adhy. 42 

p Ra^ife gsiH la ^ I 

^ ^ fScTl II \ 

^ 3 »r^: ?3f5cn% I 
w i^lwf^ciT ii 


Adhy. 31 

gsron^T aisa i 

wpi ii i 

Adhy. 32 

fw asfRt I II ^ 
3fPnir sn^oir % ft^rfeaH, i 

ai35?R»Rrai| wfirt % tiiippi: ii 

Adhy. 35 

aa: at arg^: qraR^ i 

3Rcfre ^aait I at i^tarr a n ^ 


Adhy. 38 

fiiaaw ^isipa^ ^ i 
1^ jfkg^ aw aftea^a aaiHaii ii “iv 
^ Adhy. 39 

T^ga>: a aia^: aiR?i^ a i i wa i i 
3i^ipfP%!i HpTW avnrfaa: ii v 
*R## ai w asrar i 
aw a^ aaifw sERwt aifaaa^fra; ii « 
feiraa a?p1p? i^a iteflawaw^ i 
3ii a gftd^i^ia q^a# g^a ii c 


Adhy. 45 

aiglot a fcW i 
a^Riar ii '* 


Adhy. 46 

aaa#R3 ^i 
ait: a#? a?rfa: q^war q^^ega ii iv 

Adhy. 48 

a ^3 a ani?^: gt^ ii^aaq, i 
aa: aaw ^li%a ii *iv 

3ia^ f^r-TcRWiI i?% aa|:i%a: i 
aw^tpT&aid figfe: q^awa n it 


Adhy. 49 


aa srifa aKact^'aat i 
ai^akaaw aaar^^aMH u i 
aa: a a^^^wT^fta aalwai. i 
siwia aiwatsig aaw :®an IR^ 
sp^aaw a at at: ag^ 5^: 1 


q: II 


a ataiqw^# afiaaagaa^ 1 
la at [ wa i^: ^af^iaas^i: ii H'* 
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Adhy. 53 

g JJf: ^1?: 'nft^TcW f I 

iHI# SPFtSR: in» 

^ craRRwnrar: i 
{895 ^wpf S^i^^S*Tgi^:in 
^RPI*R ^ I 

^ 5il§i5r^ iiir;# 111*^ 

Adhy. 54 

i^ninira arfrsljf ^#rii n 

Adhy. 55 

?ig ^isjBisrr i 

?r52i# ^ ii v 

Adhy. 56 
^ gt i|^»T I 

TUMRcwiw^ fOT ^ j?fa: 111 
^ I 

apit: <RJT m gi^: 11 ^ 

'id'4i'^<l®l ^ 2PTIf^ 5t7N»r 1 

5t5r ^ Jiircsn: ii ‘ii 

*1^; *iiR»pr; 1 

, 5Hi?nSt m fct sjfraw^ra&w. ii n 

Adhy. 58 
fc^ sn i 

11 V 

wSi9r ^ sRsinsr hi^i^ jipifr: i 
q #| q ^><? Rr ^f4#i{wq ir: ii r<) 

^ j?lf ^ ar I 

anft^ cf?r g# ><i qi ? ^r Tf ^; !3 q ^ H 
^ TOiT: ^if §g^4^: 1 

?f«!ro4 =51 ^ a?T ^ 11 Vi 

Adhy. 59 

5IFFBI: ^ ili^; tJW^Jr! I 
gg^c5f: gai: |l^: m » 
afRP <^3r^ 

3135K^Ms!iii5KHN t^lN*?^ 11 -ii 


arjjtf mn»n JFSRkR^PRwr i 
sTw 5cf^^5 S^tSf 'jMcpi; 11 '^o 
Adhy. 60 

5B^: si^wit: gsrr; i 

%5I#I5 0^ ysSIdTO^oil; II i 
g[ l #»i^& ; pi: 5Rlf^ I 

^*RR^ SltUcIt: 11 

Adhy. 61 

^Wa i dH t 5I?3 'ift^H^: I 

fewcf: ^isrf^grin; 11 v% 

sTR|RJi%f5ign5[ n 

5^4*1 ^re^Rlterstr ^ JTfRsr: I 

gwt ^ ^5t?^*iftii^5iq_ II ys\ 
Slftsrai^ 51: s^ ^ I 

0 5Fg|q^ II \s\s 

Adhy. 64 

’R3RR'>i?siPf • 

flra#ii43« sri^ 11 Vi 

Adhy. 71 

sppafNqiJira l^q i ^ Rsiq q ra : i 

p^psmi fCPl.li « 

Adhy. 73 

fdf^ 55% aiH ISfU fillhECI: I 

, CIT ^ fcirat qcci^ 11. I 

^ ifert wt %q5n5% ci% q% 1 
wifwii q<iNyi |:Mt qppn^pftg;. iRi 

Adhy. 76 

% q# 51# qqii P qift# i 
5i^ 5t5i%qiw 51^01 fsp#»r; 11 
Adhy. 81 

CM i%CCft%!Rro: qc51#^5KJPt: 1 
q^5j?0iftr %f ^ q#cr: ii « 

Adhy. 91 

aiq Jiffi qft%i qppr ifi 7 ^wiq; ,i 
1 CM! qtf; q5|% qi#! 5l%iqq^ II v 
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Adhy. 93 

^ W '* 

s^Jir; ^ % % gq«3I^ 1 

^ i§?i^irf6i ?r ii n 

g gr ^ ?<fteFr gRaftTf I 

va 

riS^r^rtJRrai^ flcfit ^tatfsra*!: n ’.<> 

Adhy. 94 

qff^ qgilRfil^ I 

5i5r: ife^lfWl-sw 5jag sqprqifl^n > 
5^ ftsrt II Hv 


Adhy. 96 

Sl^ 3RWTi|Rr*IIH: W 1 

'5wwRia5}4iI<icii: ? < r qi^^n , ii v 


Adhy. 102 

'ill'tiiJl SfSlft 5^3r I 

*1=^^ ^ jn5J?ii^ ^g#?r <5^ II. \ 


Adhy. 117 

cPiir f^^44yi«ii i 

190'} Adhy. 125 
ar^WBif ^ ¥n|oiT 5ifPj(^?ui, I 
|#?5Tqfil^yg(^ |) ■ 


Adhy. 127 

fWI^W I 

ilroir II ^ 

aWJ 'TRPR'SSRT q3is^ ^NhsW; 1 



ad ^qt ieq TO i 
Sn g T W^ I ^M^rbd ' %; II ^ 


Adhy. 132 

'TPS^ SfiHr ^WoilfgJl I 
8 


TOTOnfe w Jjife ?rar f? 11'« 

Adhy. 138 

?wis3^ ?ilii^ i^gqii5.T?iT; i 

5T J#Tc?JIOT; snHT; 11’^% 

Adhy. 139 

»r?® 5jpft% % ^ ^rilicrr: i 

»ng^ Enw 5i^jRfl? % it <£ 

Adhy. 152 

€ d^y5H4l*t 51^ I 

^ ^ fcm II I's 


Adhy. 158 
<II^<fcg qqsRf; 1 

5p4t ^ 5[sr 35W: I 

€tei jpr ^ 3pqwte*H*i. 11^'* 
Adhy. 159 

nt ll^ jT?3^i^Ri?tII 'll 


Adhy. 162 


Adhy. 170 

jplRi^ ^ ^ m. I 
m w II ^ 


Adhy. 192 

3Tsr pfsRt ?T3ir ^mi m. i 

3i’3?*?T5ir ^ ^'»i ^ II % 

Adhy* 194 

=5 SRialScI ^ I 

^ ^ It Irf 

% qlsi ^fgpsqjar I 

5RSI51^ ^4««rh) 4 qiosqpt, 
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critical notes; of th«e about ^91} thirty have no variants at all, while the 
remaining (seventy) show only insignificant variants, such as transposition, 
substitution of synonyms, and so on. The number of the latter class of 
stanzas could naturally be easily augmented, by increasing the latitude of 
permissible variation. Being handed down -uniformly in all manuscripts 
alike, they may be regarded as authentic (as least as far as manuscript evi¬ 
dence goes), forming so to say, pieces of firm bedrock in the shifting quidj'. 
sands of Mahabharata poetry. As sudr they will be valuable for the study 
of epic styles dicti<Mi, vocabulary and so on. 

To return to the question of text reconstruction. The rule arising out of 
the agreement between independent recensions or versions is easy to compre¬ 
hend and simple to apply; only its sjdiere of operation is rather restricted. 
Difficulties arise when there is fiuctuaticm; and lhat is the normal state. 
When there was fluctuatimi, the choice fell, as a corollary of the previous 
rule, upon a reading whkk is doctmented by the largest number of '{what 
prima facie <^pear to be) mor4 or less independent versions, and which is 


Adhy. 198 

m jsn I 

Adhy. 199 

^ g flaili I 

^ ^ II ^ 

’ii; IIV 

Adhy. 200 

Adhy. 202 

SlpdRI SRgBI# I 

• Adhy. 203 

3*n II 

Adhy. 205 

^ qsdWWft^islOWi I 

Iraqi qi«fiqr ii- ^ 


Adhy. 206 

fRi i 

Adhy. 210 

R qrogsr: I 

^i!? wi^^ in«» 

Adhy. 211 

?RKr: aigw^ 5Rfi!Jls«r gfiRi; ii ^ 

qfilciT: I 

figRiq ^ w 

Adhy: 212 

% ?wrara[ gqukPRi: g*nn.i 
^*nqi^ gratqiR^; q i li i S pB Wi. in« 

Adhy. 220 

^ qRT tlTO: «nt STR?! I 

5|>IHT fi(g<*tq>W !f dc%vMi. II 

Adlo^. 225 

5R^ I 

g»i Rqi qqwifir qiagq renfi r ^ifa; ii ^<» 
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supported by intrin^c probability. Diagramnuttkally we mig^t represent the 
types as fdlows: 

(i) Ni = S =Te!rt. (ii) N = = Text, (iii) = Text. 

Ng Sj N, Sj 

Ns Ss Ns Ss 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

'Ihfi presumption of originality in these cases is frequratly confirmed by a 
lack of definite agreement between the discrepant verMcais. The comnKHiest 
application of this rule is when Si K or B (with or without D) agree with 
S against their own agnates. Numerous examples of this type of agreement 
have been adduced above (pp. liv, lxii). 

Occasionally we get “douMe” agreemmt, that is, agreanent between two 
or more groups of each recension (Nj = Si and Na = Sg) ; to sample, whoi 
(1) Si K = M, and simultaneoudy B = TG, 

or (2) Si K = TG, and simultaneously B = M. 

Here one of the agreements must, generally yaking, be accidental, since 
both can hardly be original; and either may be adc 5 >ted, if they have equal 
mtrkisic merit. Owii% to the much greater correctness and rdiability of Si 
K, I have; as a rule, adopted the readings of this group, other things being 
equal 

When the two recensions have alternate readings neither of which can 
have come from the oth^ and which have equal intrinsic merit (N; S), I 
have, for the sake of con^ency and with a view to avoiding unnecessary 
and indiscriminate fusion of versions, adopted, as a stop-gap, the reading 
of N. This rule is of very common application, since one constantly comes 
across readings which are but paraphrases of each other and between which 
it is impossible to discriminate. Examples of such alternative readings are ; 

S 

RfRRdJ I 1.23 
^ .... 1. 51 

. . . . , 54. 3 

^ . . . . 57. 30 

I 60. 9 
60. lo 
65. 20 

I .... 65. 35 

g3^ . . .' . 65. 35 


N. 

1. 23 *1#. I 

1. 51 iP# 

54. 3 

57. 30 fipqqiW Wm: 

60. 9 I 

{92J65.20 dnsnnra 51 % 

65. 35 tfpni 

t 

65. 35 cMBm ^ M 
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N 

66. 2 «i<rar 

66. 3 cfcT: or ^ 

66. 9 fcR# 

73. 4 ^#1^ 

106. 6 

»nr: I 

107.20 spmssJTRrefnsjT a^- 

I 

51JIW ?iq% 

200 . 9 \ 


. . ... 66 . 2 

. . . 66. 3 

I 66. 9 

3IR^ .... 73. 4 

JisRfsr: ^^gwrt 1106. 9 

IT^ ^i^lftaTfwrlTFTfl^l 107. 20 

smw Tl?n^^ dKindd; 11 

aini^iOTa5fgsrfBmtssraRS[:i200. 9 


When the above tests break down or when they give only a negative 
result, the expedient adopted by me was to find a reading which best explains 
koid the other readings may \haoe arisen. The true reading in this case has 
often proved to be a lectio difficilUn, or an archaism or a solecism, the desire 
to eliminate them being the cause of the variation. Here follow some 
examples of variation due to the lectio difficilior : 

57. 7 “udder(v. 1. Nil., 

m, w) 

57. 29 proper name (v. 1. Jn%;, JII%:, etc ) 

96. 16 gsnoir fromgsi “ ^lining ” (v. 1. ?1^, %IRf) 

98. 13 tBspEj (doublet of “younger” ( v. I. w >hij 

98. 18 ( V. 1. etc.) 

102.18 ( V. I. qr ) 

103.13 (V. 1.5fRNt?i, 5Ti»f ?iiw^, strI^, etc.). 

EMENDATION 

Emendation has played a very inconspicuous rdle in tl^ preparati<m of 
the constituted test, ^nterpaation has m gmerai been pven preference over 
emendatim. Even in the case of corrupt passages, the reading of some 
manuscript or gives senses though it may not be the csriginal sense, not 
even a wholly satisfactory sense. Rrecipitate^emendation k, however, to be 
deprecated ,* for experience has shown that but a small proportion of scholars’ 
corrections sre really amauhnents. Moreover, in this special case, we know, 
as yet, too little about the' epic idiom and the epic world altogether; as also 
fdxHtt the vicissitudes of the ^ic text. Besides, who can say that the original 
Ms Hbguistkally uniform, and ccmformed to any particular norm ? What 
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would be the style of a work which in the main is obvimisly a con^ilation ? 

The text, as it has bear fixed by me, contains about 35 emendations. 
The cMTections are generally very slight, being concerned mostly with single 
isolated words, never with whole passages. Wherever evai a siTigtf> letter has 
been added, omitted or altered, without the authority of any of the manus¬ 
cripts, I have inserted an asterisk (*) in the text. 

Only in very few instances do the emendations effected in this edition 
make any difference to the sense, e. g. 1.41. 5 where the 

word ( SIT )?i!5I,has been [93] added to thepSda, a word found only in D*; the 
other readings are: liS tudw, iii 

(hypermetric!), seven combinations, each having a 

diffoent syllable between ^ and ^ I In a few cases the emendation affects 
merely some grammatical form of the stanza in question; e. g. 1. 86. 5 
**1’^ where the readings for are 
(corruption of last ? ), gojqilqr, w ( hypennetric i). 

But the large majority of our emendatimis concern merely metre and 
sandhi My study of the manuscript material led me to the oondusion that 
there was an ever growing antipathy, firstly, to hypermetric padas, in fact to 
any form of metrical irr^ularity; and, secondly, to forms of sandhi not 
sanctioned or countenanced by PSioini’s great grammar. In particular, there 
is noticeable a strcHig aversion to hiatus, eiven where it was permitted by rules 
of grammaf. Hiatus between padas also came to be disapproved and was 
removed by such expedients as that of adding a meaningless g or ^ 
at the beginning of the posterior pada. 

Manuscripts betray the surreptitious efforts of the scribes and redactors 
to eliminate hiatus (sometimes even when it is grammatically permisable) 
in the following instances among others: 1. 2. 91 (between padas) 

I 3^ 2. 130 qpjgsff ( 8 readings); 2.150 

31^ 3^35^1; 2. 212 ?i?r 9. 11 (between padas) "aOTf | 

3^; 15. 2 21. 3 anfZf 33. 18 

; 33. 22 qr and % ij#; 36: 7 ?r 3^ ( V. 1. ^ ); 

41. 8 Jiw ; 41. 21 >1^ ^ 3?%^: (v, 1. ); 45. 13 

( between padas )f^ i 3^KPn»M3fcT( v. 1. ITO*’ ); 50. 17 ?iatr 

*5^ (v. 1. ; 60. STf^; (v. L °KJ 

); 65. 24 (between padas) 1 3^ ( S ”4^2^ ) ; 72. 22 N 

76. 18 ( V. I. '■ejufq'’, 

); 83. 3 (v. 1 gpcr”, 3^, ); 84. 13 am 

85. 8 cr«n 'rftqwiifii (v. 1. =3qft°)j 94. 38 ^anctnir( sucut”, 

#3ir®, =^°); 96. 42 (between padas) I ( v. 1. 

5353^', #¥3^°); 98. 8 3Rrl«ft aif (v.l.?3f, 8Ji, "Pli 

8-a 
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99. 15 99. 39 (betweenpadas) 3^?ng[^ 

( V. 1. 100. 2 STPl^gr; 101. 3 ^ ( v. 1. 

103. 5 (between padas) qjsn 1 stpm ( v. 1. etc.); 

107. 32 (between padas) 5Rq^t^ I stlOT^ (^iKi 109. 7 

( between padas ) i ( Me-s )} 109. 21 {between padas) 
^ I sraffis 110. 28 sirai; 112. 31 m ^pTRrr; 114. 38 (v. 1. 

°^«rRt,°telRT, 116. 25 aigqwraT; 148. 1 

3iq^; 152. 19 ^ STTSUJ:; 157. 13 3^: (6 readings ); 183. 3 ( bet¬ 

ween padas) 1 3qlqi|gJ3:. (Nins. srir);-218.11 (betweenpadas) 

I STSi^. — It is evident that sandhi was originally more flexible. 
It is only in later phases of literature that writers make a shibboleth of it. 

Similar efforts to correct hypermetiic lines may be seen from: 

20. 2 ( V. 1. 

78. 23 WSJRJr ( V. 1. and ^ for ; also ftg: 

c^ff, ) 

92. 4. If 5?Jlrt9r, ( V. 1. ^ OT# ftJRIft, 

fis % 'bcWJlPl ) 

94.74 i|?i«lc04ifldl*l5|' ( ^ 3lt ). 

Owing to the increasing sensitiveness to solecism, we find likewise 
different efforts made, independently of each other, to purge the text 
of what came to be regarded as stylistic bltmders or corruptions in 
the ancient text. Examples of attempt made to £94} remove solecisms 
are: 1. 1. 190 ^ ^ qtfifr (v. 1. ^ ^ =5r); 2. 93 

^ ^ ^ (v.l. 51^, ^ =ilfiyr 3^); 7.26 g^Rif 

( V. 1. “'ifisr, °>?tsr); 9. 2 ( v. l. JM ); 21. 6 q5Rra?fl: 

(^R:^S¥I°); 43. 14 (v.l. SFIRi;, 3RR); 46. 37 

(v.l. 48. 24 gr sfilRHIJt. (v.l. SfTORffFt,); 96. 44 w 

( V. 1. 123. 16 ?II ( V. 1. ° cfe4uwi{ t); 124. 24 

pass. pres. part. ( v. 1. 3^); 141. 7 ( v. 1. ^ or g 

151. 23 ^ qTOfl( V. 1. ); 154. 24 ( v. l. 

165. 24 Tf ( V. 1. ^ etc. )• 169. 20 

( V. 1. ^ etc! ); 184. 18 ( v. L SRt^, 

'^'iPci, 1); etc., etc. 

I add examples of hypermetric padas (generally with the scheme 
whidiare the result of emendation: 1. 30. 7 
%*; 1.155. 35 *3R[^ ^ afPj. 
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And, finally, examples of hiatus as the reailt of emendation : 


51. 8 anft* 

57. 20 

98. 8 STfd^ *3ii 511^ 

99. 15 g *3l{^cr^ 

100. 2 *3IFIW5# 

103. 5 ^ faff *3ig?qr 

3: I 

110. 20 Hit HI»f *3i4l'5t4«(l- 

^ I 


110. 28 3ri^ *eTj^ qiTRlf 
116. 25 ?P5% *eT3iRirif 
119. 11 

147. 2 

148, 1 *3iq5|2f 

157. 13 qsel^cf^a^n 
207. 17 f% -31%?=^ 5 
214. 9 

224. 5 ^dwim^r ( sing. ) *3ip#. 


It is important to remember that emendatim has beai resorted to merely 
for the purpose of unifying divergent and conflictmg manuscript evidence, 
never in opposition to clear and unanimous testimony of manuscripts. The 
emendations are thus not amendments of the text in the ordinary sense of the 
word, made in order to eke out a better sense when the manuscripts yield no 
sense or an unsatisfactory sense; they are rather an effort to find, so to say, 
a hypothetical focus towards which the discrepant readings converge. 


THE “AI»mONAL” PASSAGES 

The uniformity of the interrdationdiip of the different manuscripts, ver¬ 
sions or recensions, as has bear already explained, is disturbed diiefly by 
comparisai and conflation of manuscripts. A constant and fruitful source 
of confusion, as was pointed out above, has always been the marginalia. 
A more dangerous and troublesome source was the practice of incorporating 
into one’s text—without stating the source and without much explanatory 
comment—passages found in other versions. It may be surmised that cele¬ 
brated places of pilgrimage like Ujjayini,i Rame§varam, MS, and others, 
with recitations of the epics hdd periodically in their famous shrines, have 
played an important r61e in the dissemination of the knowledge of local ver¬ 
sions among the pious visiting pilgrims, whose number undoubtedly included 
the bards and the professional reciters of the Q)ics. 

{95} Much light is thrown on the origin of these misch-codices by the 
MS. K^, a manuscript belon^g to the Bombay Government Cbllection depo¬ 
sited at the Institute. In this manuscript we find long extracts from other 
cognate versions (sudi as y) as also from the Southam recension, written out 
on separate folios and inserted at appropriate idacra in the body of the ma¬ 
nuscript, with the words written cm the margin of the original 


Baija’s Kadomban (ed. Peterson, p. 61) refers to a redtation of the Mbh. 
on the fourteenth day of the half month in the temple of Mahakala at Ujjain, which 
the queen attends. 
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folio, near the place where the passage is to be interpolated. Should this 
manuscript happen to be copied again and should the copyist insert the 
passage at the place indicated by the previous scribe, the interpolation would 
become an integral part of the new text which is exkrmlly absolutely indis- 
tmguishable from the rest of the text. 

This! leads us to the question of “ additional passages in general. Our 
attitude with regard to them is quite clear, in my opinion. The first and 
foremost source of our. knowledge as to what the Mahabhiarata comprises, is 
and must remain the manuscript evidence itself. For example, the question 
—whidi seems to trouble a great many people, judging by the inquiries on 
the point received at the Institute—whether the Uttaragitia, Gajendramofc?a 
and Anusmiti are parts of the Mahabharata, must be answered by the 
manuscripts themselves. If none of our manuscripts contain these passages, 
it is prima fade evidence that they are not parts of the Mahabharata. There is 
nothing to suggest that our Mahabharata manuscripts have suffered any 
serious loss at any time. There never was any lack of manuscripts, many of 
which were preserved carefuUy in temples, and which must have been copied 
repeatedly, for the enhancement of tnerit. There is no evidence of any break 
in the tradition at any time or any place, within the confines of India at 
least. The probable inference is that oUr Wmuscripts contam ail that was 
there originally to hand down, and more. What late writers and commenta¬ 
tors have said about passages not found in our manuscripts is always a mat¬ 
ter of secondary importance; it cannot ipso facto nullify or override the pri¬ 
mary evidence of manuscripts. Such extrinsic testimony has only local or 
personal value; it can always be rebutted by the evidence of the Mahabhiarata 
manuscripts. 

Likewise, whether an episode, adhyaya, passage*, stanza or line may be 
regarded as belonging to the Mahabharata or not must primarily depend up¬ 
on whether the manuscripts contain it. Extrinsic evidence, in so far as it is 
valid, will principally hold good only for the period or locality to which it be¬ 
longs. Intrinsic evidence may be considered; but, being of a subjective cha¬ 
racter, it must be used with caution. Our primary evidaice being the ma¬ 
nuscripts themselves, we are .bound to view with suspicion, as a matter of 
principle, any part of the text which is found only in one recension, or only 
in a portion of our critical apparatus. Therefore, the evidence for such pas- 
sag^ as are contained only in one mantiscript, or a small group of manus¬ 
cripts or versions, or even in a whde recension must be pronounced to be 
defective. Consequently, all lines belonging to one recension only, and a 
fortiori such as pertain to a combination of manuscripts amounting to less 
than a recension, for which there is nothing correspcffiding in the other recen¬ 
sion and which are not absolutely noces^ry for the context—all linesi, in 
short, with a defective title—have been placed in the footnotes or the? Appen¬ 
dix, pending further inquiry regarding their credentials. 
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Such passages are not all necessarily spurious. There hii^t be a hun¬ 
dred good reasons why the questionable passages are missing in a particular 
recension or version. It might conceivably be, for instance, that the shorter 
recension represents (as certain {96} scholar has said) '"a mutilated and 
hastily put together oompositicn of the Middle Indian Redactors, who could 
not lay their hands on all manuscripts of the Mahablmrata The shorter 
version might again be, theoretically, a consciously abridged or expurgated 
version. Or, more simply, the omission might be due to mere oversi^t of 
some scribe who had quite unintentionally omitted the defaulting passage and 
this mistake of the first scribe had been perpetuated by the other copyists. 
And so on and so forth. But all these are mere possibilities. All these reasons 
in general and particular must be adduced and proved, or at least made pro¬ 
bable, in any given case. Moreover, the manuscripts dearly show that there 
has been in progress, through centuries, constant comparison of manuscripts. 
In view of this drcumstance, the explanation that the omission of a passage 
in a whole version might be due to a scribe’s omission loses much of its force. 
Omission is as much a fact in Mahabharc^a textual tradition as addition. 
And it isf fair to demand of a person who alleges the authentidty of such 
one-recension passages why the rival recension does not contain it.® 

The general condemnation of a recension or version that it is mutilated, 
merdy on the ground that it lacks certain passages that are found in a rival 
recension or version, is entirdy meaningless; few: the argument might easily 
be reversed, so that the controversy will resolve merdy into mutual vitupe¬ 
ration. What I mean is this. From the fact that one of the recensions, say 
N, does not contain a certain passage or a certain set of passages found in 
another, say S, it is illogical to argue that N is a mutilated version; because 
such an argument can with equal cogency be applied to S, in regard to certain 
other passages that are missing in S but found in N. The point is so im¬ 
portant and at the same time so difficult to grasp that I shall endeavour to 
make my meaning clearer with the help of a concrete illustration. My con¬ 
tention is this. From the fact that the Southern recension contains, say, the 
Na]ayam episode (App. I, No. lOD), which is misdng in tfafe Northern re^ 
cension, it would be illogical to argue that the Northern recension is defective 

^ P. P. S. Sasiri, The Mahabharata, Vol. 2, Introduction, p. viii. 

2 Cf. Luders, “Zur Sage von R§yasrnga*’, Nachrkhtm von der kimig}. Gc- 
sell. der Mss. zu Gottingen. Phil-hist. Kl. 1901. 42 : AUdn wie man fiber die 
Erklarung solcher Versdiiedenheiten innerhalb der Nagarirecensiofi auch denken 
mag, sowdt es sidi urn- die Versdiiedenheiten zwisdien N und G"—then, a for¬ 
tiori, between N and S—'*handdt, halte ich es fur ein durchaus riditiges Prindp, 
in den Absdmitten, die im allgemdnen Vers fur Vers fibereinstimmen wie %. B. der 
Text des B^yasjnga-sage;, dnen Vers, der entweder in N oder in G fehlt, als ver- 
dachtig, und wenn dch dn dnleuditender Grund fur seine Einfugung darbietet, als 
interpoliert zu betrachten. Wer solche Verse fur edit halt, muss erWaren, wie es 
kam, dass de in der einen Reodidcwi fortgelassen warden.” 
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or 'mutilated ; because one can, with equal cogency, seek to establish the muti¬ 
lation or defection of the Southern recension by pointing, say, to the GaiijeSa 
passage, which is found only in certain Northern manuscripts and is entirely 
missing in the Southern manuscripts. The argument could have been em¬ 
ployed with greater semblance of reason and plausibility, had there been only 
a ’mere plus or minus on either side, but is entirely without cogency in the 
present instance where there are both additions and omissions on both sides, 

{97} Originality and authenticity are, unfortunately, not the prerogative 
of any single recension or version or manuscript.'^ They must be established, 
laboriously, chapter by chapter, line by line, word by word, syllable by syll- 
able.2 The optimistic view that any extant manuscript, however old and 
trustworthy, of some favoured version or recension, could give us, with a 
few additions and alterations, the text of Vyksa’s Bharata or Mahabhiarata 
is the index of a naive mentality and does! not need any elaborate refutation. 

The argument in favour of any particular recension or version or text 
is frequently sought to be strengthened by a reference to the authority of the 
Parvasalmgraha (Adi 2), a week reed on which every tyro leans rather heavi¬ 
ly in the beginning, and it would be well to examine the argument here. 

THE PARVASAMGRAHA ARGUMENT 

Until lately high hopes had been entertained that the Parvasalrhgraha- 
parvan (Adi 2) would supply the clue to the solution of the perplexing ques¬ 
tion of the reconstruction of the original MaWabharata. But the paradoxical 
situation created by the circumstance that two different editors of the Virata!- 
parvan, both of whom rely mainly on the data of the Parvasalmgraha for es- 
tabli^ng the originality and authenticity of their respective texts, have pro¬ 
duced critical editions of that pairvan which differ by nO less than 1467 
stanzas,'3 has created grave misgivings in the minds of unbiassed critics as to 
whether the Parvasalmgraha can render us any help at all in reconstructing the 
text of the Mahabharata', and these misgivings appear justified by the facts 
of the case. 

The exaggerated importance which the late Mr. Utgibcar was inclined to 
attach to the numerical data of the Parvasalmgraha, was, I believe, mainly, 
if not wholly, due to his mistaken bdief that there was complete agreement 
between the two rival recensions in all material particulars as regards the 
text of this adhyaya. This erroneous and wholly unfounded notion seelms to 

^ Luders, op. ck. p. 43, justly a^s: “ Wenn aber die Grantha-recension Zu- 
^tze erfuhr, wamm sellen wir denn annehmen, dass die Nagari-recension: von ihnen 
versdiont geblieben sd?'' 

2 cf. WiNTERNiTZ, Geschkhte der ind. lAtteratur, 1. 398 f. 

3 Mr. Utgikar's text contains only 2033 stanzas; while in Professor Sastri^s 
Southern Recension, the 'ViiStapaxvan has 3500 stanzas! And both are said to be 
supported by manuscript authority. 
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have been induced by the ambiguous and thoroughly misleading character of 
the text of the Khumbhakonam edition, which claims to be an edition “mainly 
based on South Indian texts ”, but presents a version of this adhyaya which 
has been unblushingly copied from the Bombay and Calcutta editions, ignor¬ 
ing wholly the Scuthem divergences, which are quite mngi dprfi bl e, 

Not only are there discrepancies between the two recensions as regards 
the numbers of the adhyayas and the slokas in the various parvans, there is no 
complete agreemait even b^een the different veraons of the same recen¬ 
sion. Take, for instance, the case of the Adiparvan itself. Our ccmstituted 
text (following the ^rada codex) gives (1. 2. 96) the number of ^okas in 
the Adi as 7884. But this is not the caily reading of that number. For the 
digit r^resenting the thousands alone, the choice lies between seven, eight, 
nine and ten! There can, therefore, be no doubt that the text of this adh¬ 
yaya also has been tampered with and designedly altered, from time to time 
in various {98} ways, in turder to make it harmonize with the inflated version 
ot a later epcdi. It will thus have to be admitted that the parvasaiihgraha 
argument is of secondary in^wrtance and must not be pressed too far. 

Be that as it may, it is extremdy problematic whether we could make 
any use whatsoever of the Parvasalthgraha enumeration of slokas in the case 
of the Adi at least, because it will be difficult to compute the extent of this 
parvan' and that for two reascHis. Firstly, because this parvan, as is wdl 
known, contains two lengthy prose adhyayas (3 and 90). Taking the figure 
of the Parvasamgraha to represent the exact extent of the whale of the Adi, 
it is not dear how the prose portions were computed by the compilers of the 
Parvasamgraha. Most of the modem computers add the numbers of stanzas 
to the number of their respective prose seetions, and arrive at the length of 
the Adi in slokas 1 But this is bad arithmetic. P. P. S. Sastri offers a solu¬ 
tion whidi is more ingenious than ccmvincing. He holds the compiler of the 
Parvasaiftgraha down to the letter of his statement. The Parvasaifagraha 
tells us, says Sastri, merely the number of slokas which the different parvans 
contain. Nothing is said about the prose sections. He therefore ignores the 
prose adhyayas in computing the extent of the Adi, and is satisfied that his 
text exactly agrees with the data of the Parvasaihgraha! 

The other difficulty in the way of using the Parvasamgraha figure in 
the case of the Adi is that this parvan contains a large number of Tristubh 
stanzas, which again introduce an element of uncertainty in the computaiticai. 
Was each Tristubh stanza ojunted as one sloka; or did the Bharata-dntakas 
(mentioned in 1. 2. 172) compute the exact equivalent <rf the long-mdre 
stanzas in Slokas ? It is difficult to say. The difference in the reckmting will 
be, however, between 40 and 50 per cent, of the total! As a very roug^i esti¬ 
mate, the Adi may contain something like 500 long-metre stanzasi. This fac¬ 
tor al<Hie would introduce a difference of about 225 stanzas 1 
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“Ihese are some of the obvious difficulties in the way of making any prac¬ 
tical use of the figure recorded in the Parvasaifagraha for text-critical purposes. 
The computation caay have some value in the case of a parvan in which 
there is no prose at all, which is almost wholly in anu^tubh metre, and for 
which finally the Parvasaimgraha figure is certain, the manuscript evidence 
being unanimous. 

It is quite within the range of probability that the apparent 'ectelnt of 
the critical text of a parvan may fall appreciably bdow or rise appreciably 
above the figure recorded in the Parvasaihgraha, as is actually the case with 
other editions. Moreover, unless it can be made probable that the compi¬ 
lation of this “ Table of Contents ” is nearly contemporaneous with the lare- 
sent redaction of the Great Epic, these discrepemcies will be without much co¬ 
gency in matters relating to the constitution of the text. The value of a 
manuscript), version, oil printed text of the Mahabl&ata must not 
be thought to depend excluavdy or even mainly upon its a^gredment with or 
discrepancy from the numerical data of the Parvasaimgraha. It must in final 
analysis be regarded as depending upon the place it occupies in a logical and 
convincing scheme formulated to explain the evolution of the different extant 
versions and types of Mahabbarata manusCTipts. 

It should further be carefully borne in mind that even if there be exact 
algreement as to extent between the Parvasaihgraha and any ccmstituted text, 
this fact alolne is no guarantee of the absolute correctness of the entire text, 
line for line, because the samd number of stanzas could be made up in 
innumerable different ways by accepting and rejecting stanzas of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity and uncertain doculnentation, of which there is always a plentiful 
supply in every ijarvan. .The difficulty will finally not be solved even if we 
happen to light upon a unique manuscript which agrees with the Parvasam- 
graha exactly as to the number of stanzas in any particular parvan and we 
diould adopt its nerbcdim; because there is every probability that while 
it satisfies the one critericKi of extent given by the Parvasaimgraha, it may iKit 
satisfy, in every respect, other and more exacting critical tests, when cwnpar- 
ed line by line and word by word with other extant manuscripts. 

In the above discussion I have implicitly assumed, as is done by most 
writers on the subject, that the word sloka in the Parvasaimgraha chapta- has 
the usual meaning “ stanza This interpretation was called into question, 
by the late M^iamahr^dhyaya! Haraprasad Shastei, who offered a new in¬ 
terpretation, whidi I cannot but think is far more plausible, although I do 
not agree with all the oMiduaons he deduces therefrom. 

The really valuable discovery of the Maham^opadhyaya, in my opi¬ 
nion, is that the word ^(^a cannot mean here stanza or verse on anything of 
the kind, but must doiote (as in the palrlance of scribes and vendors of ma¬ 
nuscripts) o umt cj, meitsiufefneni o/ written tndtter, cc^nprising 32 syllaUes 
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of alc§aras.i The difficulty of computing prose passages and the long-metre- 
stanzas mentioned j^»ve finds a satisfactory soluticai at once in this interpre¬ 
tation of the word “ 41oka And that is moreover the only interpretation 
of the word which, as far as I can see, can successfully solve that diflSculty, 
in view of the circumstance that the text is heterogeneous, consisting of §lo- 
kas, prose, and long-metre stanzas. But in this suppoation we shall have to 
count, not only the actual text (consisting of prose and verse), but the whole 
of the written matter. And that enumeration, whether it be 7884, 8884, 
9884 or 9964, will include not only the text prt^ierly so called but also the 
colophons and the hundreds of the prose fotinulaic references (like 
gaff ) beades perhaps the captions of adhySyas, sub-parvans and parvans, 
and even the numerical figures denoting the numbers of 41okas, and so ffli. 

The number of adhyayas in our editioi (225) does not tally with the 
number given in the Parvasajhgraha (218), any more than in any of the 
previous editions; the Calcutta edition of the Adi has 234 adhjSyas, the 
Bombay editions vary between 234 and 236, while the Kumbhakonam edi- 
tioa reaches the astcmi^g figure 260, though the Parvasaingraha figure in 
the case of each of these latter editions is the same, 227. 

It may be pointed out that the adhyaya divisicm in our extant manus¬ 
cripts is extremely arbitrary. The average length of c»ir adhyfiyas should be 
about 35 stanzas; but adhy. 12 and 22 of our edition contain only 5 stan¬ 
zas eadi, while adhy. 57 (to mention only erne instance) has over 100 stan¬ 
zas. As regards the contents of the adhyayas also there is murh inconsist¬ 
ency. Thus we frequently find that one adhySya ends with the remark that 
a certain person spoke as follows, and his speech, which may be quite ^ort, 
forms the b^inning of the following adhyaya. Then again the manuscripts 
are far frtm being unanimous in the matter of marking the colojAons: 
they show in fact wild {100} fluctuations. Even the reading of the Parva- 
saihgraha figure is not mtirdy free from doubt (e.g, our igarada ^ves 
the number of thq adhySyas as 230!), though the leading 218 scans highly 
probable. 

Under these drcumstances, nothing would be easier than to manipulate 
the colc^hons, by arbitrarily combining the conflicting data of the diffwent 
recensions or versions or even manuscripts and arriving at my required 
figure. This has actually been done by Professor P, P. S. Sastri in his 
edition of the Southern Recension, whidi thereby achieves the dubious dis¬ 
tinction of being the only edition of the Adiparvan in which the adhySya 
number agrees eimctly with the Parvasalmgraha figure but the cdophons are 
mostly at the wrong places. This procedure is the less excusdile in his case 


Cf. Haraprasada Shasiri, A Descriptive Catalosue of Smskrit Manuscripts 
in the Cottectian of the Astatic Society of Bengd, Vp}, 5, Preface^ pp. xxxii, xxxv, 
xuL’ • ’ 
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as he is at great pains to create the impres^<»i that he is just reprodu<wg 
the teist of one selected manuscript, correcting only “ saiptorial ” blunders, 
Now his basic manuscript 0 ar '= our G«) divides the Adi into two separate 
major parvans, Adiparvan and Saithbhavaparvan, with 40 and 200 num¬ 
bered adhyayas respectivdy, which makes a total of 240 adhySyas, and which 
is nearer the Kumbhateonam figure (260) than the Parvasaihgraha figure 
(218). While correcting " scriptorial blunder ”, Professor Sastri has, so to 
say, spirited away 22 colophons before our very eyes 

A more careful study of the manuscript evidence may t^d to reduce 
the discrepancy between the constituted teatt and the data of the Parvasarh- 
graha as r^rds the numbo* of the adhyayas, or at any rate may enable us 
to account for the diffaence, thou^ at present it seons impossible to har- 
monke the manuscript evidence (consisting of the actual colophons) with 
the Parvasaihgraha. 

INTCRPOIATION 

There has been an extraordinary reluctance among scholars to face the 
fact that the Mahabharata manuscripts may contain and do contain quanti- 
ties of spurious matter. But there is now no excuse for such recalcitrance. 
The critical apparatus of this edition, contains a unique record of hundreds 
of lines which are wdently and unquestionably spurious. Here is a list of 
passages from our Appendix, each found in one manuscript only : App, I, 
No. 2 (in,Kg marg.: containing 4 lines); No. 4 (Kg: 14 lines);.No. 5 
(B* : 23 lines) ; No. 7 (Gg: 4 lines) ; No. 16 (Kg : 9 lines); No. 25 (Dg: 4 
lines) ; No. 26 (Bg,:. 6 lines) ; No. 31 (Kg : 27 lines) ; No. 34 (Kg; 6 
lines) ' No. 44 (D* • 24 lines); No. 49-50 Dag : 21 lines) ; No. 66 (Dg: 
47 lines) ; Na 70 (Gj: 8 lines) ; Na 74 (B^; 9 lines) ; No. 94' (Dg: 31 
lifies) ; No. 98 (Dg: 50 lines) ; etc., etc. These are’ passages from ttie Ap¬ 
pendix alooei to which many of them have been relegated on account of either 
their length or their irrdevancy; but the foot-notes ccaitain hundreds, nay 
dwosaiids, of lines of precisdy die same diaracter. Then there are also lines 
which are found in only two or three manuscripts, of which I have counted 
some.'300 instances. A number "of new additions have been now ^vai by 
Professor Sastri, who has examined other Tdugu and Grantha manuscripts 
for his edition of the Adi in the Southern recension. And t am fully persuad¬ 
ed that if we examine yet otho: manuscripts, we diall still find fr^h passages 
which had never been seen or heard cd before. No sane person would main¬ 
tain that these are all original passages lost in all manuscripts eccept the few 
late and inferior manuscripts in whidi they happen to occur. 

{101} It is not always easy, as has already been remarked, to prove 
that these " additional ” passages are interpolations. The epic metre is easy 
to imitate; the epic grammar is flexible; the epic style is nondescript The 
addition^ lih^ 'are gaidally ^shicmed with drill, and fitted in wifli cunning. 
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Tlie foUosHng interpolated stanzas, by a poet aspiring after hi^ier things, in 
fancy metre and classical style are rather exc^ticmal: 


1859“" I 

^ ^ *I 

51^ gg^i wwgwid qr 
snon^ c f tf s ^rowd^ ^H 

^ 513^ 

K _ - - - .. _• ■ . — 

^ ^ran 5qg5 5pilt 

5rat ?P5r ^^513 35rit3OT5g^3B[.n 


An interesting instance of a passage which is betrayed by its contents is 
an estravaganza in some Grantha manuscripts. This bizarre interpdation^ 

■ describes among other things, with drcumstantial detail, the marriage of Pa- 
raiara and Satyavati {alias Matsyagandha). At tins ceremony, the diades 
of the ancestors of both the bride and the bridegroom are invoked, all the de¬ 
tails of a r^ar Hindu marital rite are minutely observed, and the marriage 
is solonnaed in the presence of Vasistha, Yajfiavalltya and other great 
living in the Nainusa forest, with the distribution of baksheesh to Brahmins. 
It is an interesting speculatim whether credulity can go so far as to te^d 
even such passages as an authentic part of the original Mahabharata or Bha- 
rata of Vyasa, just because the passage is found in some Mahabharata 
manuscripts. 

The foot-notes contain a rare selection of passages that are eitho: palpab* 
iy absurd, sometimes contradicting the inunediate ccsitext, or else have little 
connection with the contert in which they lie embedded : quotations, glosses, 
fanciful additions of details, the jetsam and flotsam of Mahabharata poesi& 

These bewildering fluctuations in the text are quite unique, being pecu¬ 
liar to the MahalMrata. They are not found in the manuscripts of the Vedic 
literature or in those of grammatical, philrsc^hkal, or rhetorical texts or of 
the works of the classical poets and dramatists. This only proves that the 
Mahabharata was peculiarly liable to inflation and daboratlon. 

When I say that the Mahabharata manuscripts contain quantities of 
furious addition^ I intend no di^aragement or condemnation of the ted 
or of the manusmpts. The process is normal, inevitable and in a wider sense 
whdly ri^t If the is to continue to be a vital fmce in life of any 
progresave peiple^ it must be a slm-ckanging book! The fact of expurga- 


1 App. 1, Nos. 35-36'. 
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tion and elaboration is ony an outward indication of its being a bode of in^i- 
ration and guidance in life, and not merdy a book lying unused and forgotten 
on a dusty book-shelf. Those are probably just the touches that have saved 
the Mahabharata frean the fate of bdng consigned to the limbo of oblivion, 
which has befallen its dster epics like the Gilgamesh. 

{102} To give only one illustration. The awkwardness of the sexual 
relations of some of those epic characters of bygone ages must have be^ in¬ 
deed a puzzle and a source of amstant tribulation to the reciter of the epics 
(Paui^ka), who was calldd upon to narrate, explain and justify those old- 
.world stories to his devout and impressionable audieices, in the course of his 
recitations, which were, in the post-epic period, nothing more than edifying 
popular sermons. It is then no wonder that the shrewd ones among these pas¬ 
tors of the people, these profesaonal keepers of their morals, should have oc¬ 
casionally taken the bull by the hom, so to say, and boldly added or subs¬ 
tituted, bom fid^i details which harmonized better with their own conceptions 
of ri^t and wrong or with those of thdr pious flodc. 

A PROBLEM IN “ TEXTUAL DYNAMICS ” 

After what has been said above, it is needless to add that the constituted 
text is based on all veraons of both recoisions and prepared on eclectic prin¬ 
ciples. I have given in the text whatever in each case appeared to be support¬ 
ed by the balance of probabilities, but all important deviations in the manus¬ 
cripts are noted in the critical apparatus, so that every reader has, at his dis¬ 
posal, the entire material for controlling and correcting the constituted text, 
where necessary. All important ddnents of the tert—lines, phrases, signi¬ 
ficant words and even word-parts—that are less than certain, are indicated by 
a wavy line printed below than. Slight differences in the spdlings of words, 
of prt^ names (e,g. ) and some minor details (such as the ec- 

pletives or the prose formulae ^ etc.) are ignored for this 

purpose. This device is, by nature, hard to apply strictly, and there are 
bound to be many incondstendes in its application. I have retained it all 
the same with the eepress object of obviating all false sense of security. This 
^vy line, running through the entire length of the text is, to my mind, the 
symbol and craistant remembrancer of this essential fact in Mahabharata 
textual critidsm that the MahSbharata is not and never was a fixed rigid text, 
but is fluctuating qiic tradition, a ihime avec variatums, not unlike a popular 
Indian melody. Our objective ^ould consequently not to be to arrive at an 
archetype (which practically never existed), but to represent, view and explain 
the epic tradition in all its variety, in all its fullness, in all its ramifications. 
Ours is a problem in textual dynamics, rather than in textual statics. 

To put it in other words, the MalaiHiaiata is the whde of the ^ic tra¬ 
dition : the entire Critical Apparatus. Its separation into the constituted text 
and the critical notes is only a static representation of a constantly nbawging 
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epic text—a representation made for purpose of visualizing, studying and ana¬ 
lyzing the panorama of the more grand and less grand thought-movetnents 
that have crystallized in the shape of the texts handed down to us in our 
Mahabharata manuscripts. 

WHAT IS THE CONSTITUTED TEXT ? 

To prevent inisconc^on in the mind of the casual reader, it is best to 
state at first what the constituted text is The editor is firmly convinced 
that the text £1033 Presented in this edition is not anything like the auto- 
gr^h copy of the work of its mythical author, Mahar^i Vyasa. It is not, in 
any sense, a reconstruction of the Ur-Mahabharata or of the Ur-Bharata, that 
ideal but impossible desideratum. It is also mt an exact r^lica of the poem 
recited by Vaieampayana before Janamejaya. It is further wholly uncertain 
how dose it approaches the text of the poem said to be recited by the Suta 
(or Sauti) before Saunaka and the other dwellers of the Naimi§a forest 

It is but a modest attempt to present a version of the epic as old as the 
extant mannuscript material mil pehrmit us to reach with some semblance of 
confidence. It is, in all probability, not the best text of the Great Epic, pos¬ 
sible or existing, iK>r necessarily even a good one. It only daims to be the 
most ancient one according to the direct line of tr^ansmssion, purer than the 
others in So far as it is free from the obvious errors of copying and spurious 
additions. It may be regarded, if the editor has done his woric properly, the 
ancestor of all extant manuscripts, or, to be predse, of the manuscripts exa¬ 
mined and collated for this edition. The constituted text cannot be accurate¬ 
ly dated, nor labelled as pertaining to any particular place or personality. 
Since our manuscripts are comparatively modem, our text tannot claim to be 
veiy old- It goes without saying that (precisely like every other edition) it 
is a mosaic of old and new matter. That is to say, in an average adhyaya 
of this edition (as of any other edition) we my read a stanza of the second 
century B.c. followed by one written in the second century a.d. Sometimes 
the gap will occur in the middle of a line, precisely afe in every other edition. 
This unevenness aixi these inequalities are inevitable, conditioned as they are 
by the very nature of the text and the tradition. 

The Vulgate text of the Mahabharata is fairly readable and will appear 
in places, at first sight, to be even “ better ” than the critical text, because the 

^ Thus Prcrfessor Sasthi (Southern Recension, Vol.I, Introduction, p. xih) 
writes about this edition: Whilst the Poona edition lays claim to constitute the 
text of the Mahabharata as closely as £103} possible td Vyds^i^ verdon of the 
same, the principle underlying this edition” etc Even Professor Sylvain Livr, in 
a' revie!v5( of this edition (M- Oct,—Dec. 1^, p. 347), wrote : “Si fosais me per- 
mettre une suggestion dans ce domaine, je conseillerais k Tediteur de renoncer, par 
piti6 pour nous, a la part mime du travail qui ltd tient le piusf k oceur et qui appoite 
a son esprit le plus de satisfacti<»i, la ndconsiruction de “ Wr-Mdhabharata ” comme 
il se plait h dire”, etc, (Italics mine !). Both statemejife^ are false! 

9 
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former has been purged by the continuous emendations of scholars for cen¬ 
turies. A whole army of anonymous scholars ahd poets must have worked 
at the tesxt to make it smooth and easy of comprehension, and to increase its 
popularity and usefulness by adding to it interesting anecdotes, incoirporating 
into it current and popular versions and explanations, bringing it in a line with 
the ethical, moral, religious and politicaB ideas of essentially different ages. 

The reader will find that the constituted text is by no means smooth. It 
contains fresh instances of loose and archaic linguistic forms and construc¬ 
tions, anacoluthons and lack of syntactical concord. , There remain many 
contradictions and supeifluitiea There is evident lack of finish in the hidden 
parts. These blemishes—if they be blemishes in epic poetry, which is dyna¬ 
mic poetry, with no necessary pretensions to niceties of style, in the narrower 
sense of the term—must have been inherent in the old poem. Where they 
are met with in the critical text, they are not speculative fiction; they are do¬ 
cumented by the manuscripts themselves or at least are inferable from them 
with a high degree Of probability. 

{104} For the shortconoings mentioned above, the constituted text has 
merits also. It cleanses the text of puerile modern accretions and obvious 
errors of repetition, which lengthen and weaken the text. It solves a certain 
number of textual riddles (bogus kutas)^ which were the outcome of long 
standing corruptions and unskilful conflation. It rescues from undeserved 
oblivion many an authentic archaism, which had been gradually ousted in the 
course of transmission of the text. 

Sooner than print up the text of one manuscript, however reliable it 
may be, declining to shoulder the responsibilities attaching to the work of an 
editor, I have ventured on the perilous path of text reconstruction, in the 
hope and belief that it will present a more faithful picture of the original 
than any extmt manuscript could do. That to prepare such a text is a phe¬ 
nomenally difficult task, no one can realize better than the editor himself. It 
is as certain ajs inevitable that in preparing a text like this the editor will 
frequently make blunders, even gross blunders. 

Itj is to be feared that there is no royal road in this incomparably diffi¬ 
cult field. The only path left open to us by which we may return to the ori¬ 
ginal Maihabharata or Bharata is the rough, narrow, scientific foot-path of 
repeated trial and error. More than one attempt will probiably have to be 
made before the ideal is attained. It will, therefore, be prudent not to claim 
too much fot the first critical edition, nor to expect too much from it. 

OTHER EDITIONS 

Of the old editions it must be said that they are creditable performances, 
but they lack the critical apparatus. We do not know on what manuscripts 
they are based, according to what principles the editors have prepared the 
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text, infortnation essential on account of the wild Suctuatioos of the manus¬ 
cripts. That is why they have been almost wholly ignored in the jnresent 
edition. 

The editio princeps (Calcutta 1836) remains the best edition of the Vul¬ 
gate, after the lapse of nearly a century. Tlie later text editions, as is unfor¬ 
tunately too often the case with our editions, add to the editio princeps cmly 
a fresh crop of spurious Imes and misprints. 

The wdl-known potfd-iorm Bombay editions (published by Ganpat 
Krishnaji in iSaka 1799, and Gopal Narayan in 1913, and others), which 
include NHakaipltha’s scholium, are sui^xsed to reiwesent NSlakantha’s text; 
but th^ contain many readings and lines which are not to be found in the 
Nilakantha manuscripts, and are therefore not wholly reliable. 

The Ku'mbhakonam edition, whidi is said to be “ mainly based on the 
South Indian texts”, is a fine representative of the conposite Tdugu version; 
it has been of immense hdp to me in the study of what may be called “ con¬ 
flate” readings. In former years its chief value lay in that it gave the reader- 
glimpses, however imperfect and amfused, of the important Southern recen¬ 
sion. It is now rendered.obsolete and superfluous by P. P. S. Sastri’s new 
edition of the MahalAarata, which will presraitly be described, and whidi is 
unquestionably a better rq>resentative of the Southern tradition. 

£1053 Grantha edition (Sarfojirajapufara 1896) and the old 
Tdugu edition (Madras 1855) were not examined: they are not likdy to 
contain anything of high importance that is not found in the other editiom 
or manuscripts collated for this edition. 

The editions accompanied by vernacular translations, which form a very 
numerous dass, are mostly bdd iiq>rints of one or the other of the earlier 
(printed) editicms and may be completdy ignored here; fliey are perfectly 
usdess for critical purposes. 

The new edition’^ of the Southern recension of the Mahabharata by Pro¬ 
fessor P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri of Madras, now in the course of publica¬ 
tion, which has besi referred to several times already, is a landaWe attempt 
to supply a Icaig-fdt want. He deserves the cordial thanls of all lovers of 
Sanskrit literature in general and of the Great Epic in particular, fOT his 
courageously undertaking such a stupendous and exacting task and pursu¬ 
ing it steadfastly, sin^e-handed, during the Scanty Idsure permitted by his 
official duties as Professor of San^t in the Presidency College of Madras, 
and Editor of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sandrrit Manuscripts in tire ex¬ 
tensive library of the Saraswathi Mahal at Tanjore. The edition is in no 


1 The Mahablfixata, Southern RecenaOTi, critically edited by P. P. S. Sastri, 
BX (Qxon.), M.A. Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency Cbllege, Macha^ etc. V. Rama- 
swami Sastnilu & Scars, Madras, 1931 ff. 
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sense rendered superfluous by the Critical Edition, although most of the in¬ 
formation it contains is or will .be indudedi in some shape or other, in the 
present edition. The gulf between the Northern and the Southern recenaons 
is so vast, that it is extrem^y difficult, if not practically impossible, to re¬ 
construct the Southern terrt, completdy and correctly, frota the critical notes 
of this edition. 

The principles on which the text of this edition of the Southern recension 
of the Mahabharata is prepared have been set forth and briefly disruissed 
above. The editor, it was pointed out, fondly dieridhes the unfounded be¬ 
lief that he is printing a jGrantha manuscript as it is, but consciously and un¬ 
consciously he has introduced so many important innovations, that the text, 
as a whole, must be pronounced to be eclectic; as eclectic as any text—at least 
as far as the Adiparvan is concerned—published so far. For far less important 
deviations from the manuscripts have I condemned, above, the editions of 
the Vulgate. Judged as an eclectic edition, it must be pronounced to be in¬ 
ferior. The principle Sastri has laid down is a simple one to follow; in 
fact nothing could be simpler; he is to print the text of a selected manuscript 
as it is, only correcting clerical errors. And it is to be greatly regretted that he 
dees not follow rigorously this principle. He constantly flouts it, in pursuit of 
some imaginary norm. Clear as his principle is, his actual procedure is some¬ 
what paradoxical. He has left innumerable minor “inferior” readings in 
possession of the text (when he could have with perfect confidence, if not 
certainty, put into his text the correct readings), because he ostensibly wants 
to present the text a's it is in one selected manuscript; on the other hand, he 
has light-heartedly, on utterly insufficient grounds, effected very substantial 
additions (in one instance extending to 140 lines), omissions and other un¬ 
warranted alterations (such as transpositions of adhyayas), in the utterly mis¬ 
taken (though unquestionably bona fide)' belief that he is correcting only the 
“ scriptorial blunders ” of his exemplar, when they are in reality (as is shown 
by the evidence of cognate veraons) nothing of the kinrf 

{106J The sub-title “Soutiiem Recension” is perhaps a trifle ambi¬ 
tious, at least as far as the Adi is concerned ; because, firstly, he has utilized 
only six Southern manusaipts (1 Telugu and 5 Granthas), even less than the 
number (18) of the Southern manuscripts collated for our edition; and, 
secondly, he has completdy ignored one whole Southern version, the import¬ 
ant MalaySlam versioi, in my opinion, the most important of Southern 
versions. 

Further, it may be qu^tioned whether the edition deserves to be called a 
critical edition at all, since, as was pointed out above, the editor is avowed¬ 
ly aiming c«ily at reproducing the text of one manuscript, cat^orically re- 
nounieng the oWigatian of the textual oritic to restore ffie text, as far as pos¬ 
sibly to its original form. 
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The inclusion in Sastri’s text of a certain number of stray lines and even 
a few laigthy passages which are peculiar to the Northern recensioa and 
absolutely foreign to the Southern,^ throws much li^t on the unamscious 
process of the growth of the epic and the irresistible influence which the Vul^ 
gate exerts <m a text that is coming into being, in other words, on that subtle 
process of textual osmosis (if I may term it so) by which the epic texts have 
become conflated. Sastri’s explanations in his Introduction as well as his 
procedure elucidate much of the psychology for the ancient scribes and re¬ 
dactors, who have in the past shaped our Mahabharata texts for us. Uncon¬ 
sciously he seems to have worked on the identical principles on which the an¬ 
cient scribes have worked. His edition is a true lineal descendant of the Ma¬ 
habharata manuscripts of South India. 

In preparing Appendix I of this edition (in which there is a strong pre¬ 
ponderance of the Southern element), I had to go rather carefully over 
Sastri’s text of the Adi, when I came across far too many inaccuracies in the 
passages for which I checked his text and critical notes with the collations of 
the manuscripts common to our critical apparatus. The critical notes of the 
edition leave much to be desired. He has mostly shown correctly the addi¬ 
tional passages in the manuscripts examined by him ; but he fails, asi a rule, 
to note the transpositions, omissic«is, and above all repetitions, which often 
are, critically, hi^ly significant, probably again in the erroneous bdief that 
they are n^igible scriptorial blunders.” Some of them are undoubtedly 
so, but not all. Likewise he has not always shown correctly the additions 
and omissions of the colophons, and yet he is evidently most anxbus to 
reach the number 218, given by the Parvasairhgraha. All deviations, however 
trivial they may seem to him, he should have scrupulously noted, as a matter 
of principle, because he must realize that with his utterly negligible critical 
apparatus-comprising only five or six manuscripts out of a total of more 
than three hundred manuscripts of the Adi’—it is wholly impossiWe for him 
to understand and explain the full significance of all the textual features 
and anomalies of the manuscripts examined by him. I will not take him 
to task for the numerous wrong readings which have .inadvertently ci^ 
into his text, because I know, from personal experience, Ihat it would be 
a physical impossibility to combine any high d^ree of accuracy with the 
pace at which he is compelled to bring out the volumes. But it is inevitable 
that the discovery of such inaccuracies should give rise to a sense of insecur¬ 
ity and suspicion in( thQ mind of the reader in respect of those matters that 
he has to take from the editor on trust 

{107} The minor deficiencies pointed out here do not, however, detract 
mateirially from the many merits of the woik, from the) incalculable advant¬ 
age we derive from having a Southern version of an entire parvan in Deva- 

1 See above, p. 108 and foot-note 1. 

9-a 
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liagaiS transcript, printed in handy volumes, because the Southern mantlsc- 
cripts are really most inconvenient for the purposes of rapid consultation, 
I should be indeed very ungrateful if I, did not frankly admit that Professor 
Sastri’s edition has been of immense help; to- me, personally, for the study 
of the Southern recension, and I have no doubt that it will also help other 
workers in the field in future. 


There remains for me the pleasant duty of recording all the encouragement and 
assistance I and my colleagues on the Mahabhirata Editorial Board have received 
from different quarters in the course of our labours in this connection. 

To Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., Ruler of Aundh, whose libera¬ 
lity made it in the first instance possible for the Institute to undertake this ambitious 
project—the greatest philogical enterprise undertaken in India within living me¬ 
mory—I have to tender on behalf of myself and other people like myself interested 
in the study and regeneration of o-ur great National Epic, our most sincere and cor¬ 
dial thanks. For the numerous marks of personal kindness with which the Chief 
Saheb has favoured me, in this connection, on all occasions, I have to offer him the 
expression of my profound gratitude. His unflagging zeal and irrepressible optimism 
have helped me to cany on the work in the face of heavy odds. The Chief Saheb 
has been pleased to enliven the dry and scientific character of the work by contri¬ 
buting to this edition excellent paintings of scenes selected from the Great Epic, 
paintings especially prepared under his expert guidance and supervision, for the 
purposes of this edition. 

I have next to record the gratitude of the promoters of this scheme to various 
distingui^ed donors: the Imperial Government of India; the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay, Madras and Burma; the Govearnments of H. E. H. the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore, H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda; the 
Chief of Phaltan and other enlightened and patriotic Rulers and Chiefs of Indian 
States; the University of Bombay; and diverse other generous donors : who have 
all rendered valuable financial assistance to the scheme and contributed their share 
to that measure of success which has already been achieved. In this connection 1 
must not forget to mention the kind offices of my old friend the Honourable Mr. 
Mukundarao R. Jayakar, M. A., Bar-at-law, Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
whose selfless interest in the success of this project has moved him to exert his 
influence for enlisting the sympathy and securing the help of some of the distin- 
guidied donors mentioned above. 

I must next record my grateful thanks for help of various kinds I have received 
from my colleagues on the Mahabharata Editorial Board, namely : Prof, S. K. 
■ Bhxvaucar, M. A„.Ph. D., I. E. S.; Prof. A, B. Gajendragadkar, M. A., B. 
E. S. ; Mr, P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M; Principal R. D, Karmarkar, M. A. ; 
Prof. V, G. Paranjpe, M. A,, LL. B., D. Litt.; Prof. V. K. Rajavade, M. A.; 
thd late Mr. N. B. Utgikar, M, A.; {108} Prof. P. L. Vaidya, M. A., D, Litt; 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya, J. P., B. A., Bar-ati-law; Prof. M.. Winternitz, Ph. D.; and 
the late Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph. D. No Board of which I have 
been a member has worked, eVer since its inception, more smoothly and harmo¬ 
niously. 
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But I desire to make a special mention of my inddjtednesS to Mr. V. P. 
Vaidya, Bar-at-Iaw, of Bombay, and the late Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, S. J., 
whose advice and ready help accompanied my labours from the time I first tmder- 
took the responsibilities of the woik. The interest of my late lamented feilow-stu- 
dent and friend Father Zimmermann in this project did not flag even as he lay, 
in 1931, in a Nursing Home at Faldkirdi, waiting prepared to meet his Maker! 
Nothing encouraged me more in the ^ly stages of this arduous and fascinating 
work than the active and unwavering interest with which these two friends fol¬ 
lowed it. 

Nepal and Kashmir in the North and Tanjore and Travancore in the South 
are known to contain vast treasures of unpubli^ed and valuable Sanskrit manus¬ 
cripts ,* and the course of Indological studies of the last two or three decades may 
be said to have been dominated by discoveries of outstanding importance made 
during that period in the three last mentioned centres. On the other hand, in re¬ 
gard to the large and well-stocked public and private libraries which are known to 
have been in existence in the country, Nepal deci<fedly appears not have contri¬ 
buted its quota to the stock of fr^h material which is now required for unravell¬ 
ing further the tangled skein of the history of Indian literature. Satis Chandra 
ViDYABHUSHANA and Haraprasad Shastri among Indians, and Sylvain Levi and 
Giuseppe Tucci among Europeans have undoubtedly done valuable pioneering work, 
but in \iew of the immense possibilities, what has been achieved thus far must be 
said to be tantalizingly little. 

Under these drcumstances, we cannot be suffidently grateful to Rajaguru 
Hemaraj Pandit, C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction, Nepal, through whose 
g<^ offices the doors of the rich store-house of the Nepili material were thrown 
open to us—material which is all but inaccessible to Indologists—and we have been 
placed in a poation to publidi, /or the first time in the history of Mohabkdrata 
studies, collations of valuable Nepali manuscripts. Thia supremely unselfish and 
profoundly learned patron of Sanskrit studies has really done more than merely sup¬ 
plying to the Institute, free of cost, collations of Nepali manuscripts available to him 
in local libraries. Realizng that there were valuable manu-cripts to be had outside 
Kathmandu^ the headquarters of the Rajaguru, he caused a search to be made, at his 
own expense, throughout that distant outpost of Hindu culture and civilization, for 
old Mahabharata manuscripts, and the find of the valuable Ms. Ng, the oldest of the 
dated manuscripts of our critical apparatus, is the unexpected and wdcome fruit 
of the Rajaguru’s exertions in the cause of Mahal^iarata research. Only those who 
know the difficulties in the way of detaining any manuscript from Nepal will be 
in a position to appreciate fully the debt which the ecfitor and the other members 
of the Mahabharata Ecktorial Board, and beyond that the whole world of Indolo^ 
^sts, owe to the Rajaguru. Sanskritists have much to hope for from the dispassicm- 
ate efforts of this truly pastriotic and cultured Rajaguru, who loses no opportunity 
of placing his immense learning and unbounded resources freely at the disposal of 
all serious workers in the field of San^rit research. 

£109} In connection with other help that has been received from extra-mural 
collaborators, I must put on record our special d>ligation to Pandit Vidhu^ekhara 
Sastri BhattachArya of the Vlsvabharati, and to M. R. Ry. Rao Saheb T. Sambaf- 
murthi Rao Avl., B. A., B. L., of the Saraswathi Mahal, Tanjore. These g^tlemen 
have been good enou:^ to supply the Institute, for many years past, with care¬ 
fully procured collations of manuscripts which are in their charge or which were 
kindly procured by them, on loan, for the purpose, unselfishly superrising the woik 
of their collation centre, at great sacrifice of ^eir time and labour. To Professor 
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K. Rama Pisharoti, then Principal of the Sanskrit College at Trippunittura in 
Cochin State, I am indebted for the collations of Malayalam manuscripts for the 
first two adhyayas of this parvan. 

My ^dal thanks are due to the Managing Committees and Trustees of the 
following libraries and institutions for supplying me with the manuscripts required 
by me and allowing me to retain them as long as necessary: the Adyar Library, 
the Baroda Oriental Institute, Benares Sanscrit College, Mysore Oriental Library, 
Shri Yadugiri Yatiraj Math (Melkote, Mysore) and the India Office (London). 
The latter deserves special mention as the only European library I know, which 
sends out freely its Indian manuscripts, on loan, back to India, for the use of In¬ 
dian scholars. A few manuscripts were sent to me by ,my kind friends Professor 
Sushil Kumar De, Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali, Dacca Uni¬ 
versity, and Professor Bhagavaddatta of the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, 
Lahore, to whom I wish to thank for this kind help. I am- obliged also to Sardar 
Kibe of Indore for the loan of a Nilakantha manuscript The Chief of Idappalli, 
Mr. Anujan Achan, Mr. Kallenkara Pisharam, all of Cx)chin, as also the Pro¬ 
prietors of the following estates in Cochin, Poomulli Mana, Avai?apparambu Mana, 
Nareri Mana, have put me under heavy obligation by sending me freely Malayalam 
manuscripts in their possession, for collation, at a time when it was rather difficult 
for me to secure any Malay^am manuscripts at all. 

I desire further to express my gratefulness to various scholars who have fol¬ 
lowed the publication of the fascicules of this volume with keen interest, periodi¬ 
cally publishing reviews of them in the Journals of different learned Societies, re¬ 
views expressive of their interest and appreciation; to wit. Professors Banerji, 
Sastri, Barnett, Belloni-Filippi, Charpbntier, S. K. De, Edgerton, R. Pick, 
Jayaswal, Konow, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Lesny, Kalidas Nag, Weller, 
WtNTERNiTZ and others. These kind reviewers have adopted uniformly a most 
courteous and sympathetic tone in their reviews. Their sympathy and courtesy 
have always reminded me of those classic lines of Bhartrhari; 

I must next reotrd my thanks for the ungrudging assistance I have uniformly 
received from the members of the permanent staff of the Mahabharata Department 
of the Institute. Mr. S. N. Tadpatrikar, M.A., Supervisor of Collations, was 
always by my sid^, helping me with useful sugg!estions, when I constituted the text 
of the Adi. Mr. Tadpatrikar has been associated with the work, in various capa¬ 
cities, since 1919. He has assisted toy predecessor, the late Mr. Utgikar, in pre¬ 
paring the Tentative Edition of the Viiatparvan and seeing it through the press. 
The compiling of the critical notes (printed at the foot of the page) was entrusted 
by me to Messrs. B. G. BhH)b and D, V. £110} Naravane, For the conscientious 
manner in which these two gentlemen have discharged their duty, I feel greatly 
obliged, since it is a most tedious and trying piece of woik tP collect the variant 
readings from the different collation ^^ts, and to arrange, in a prescribed form, 
according to stringent rules of sequence and enunciation, that ponderous mass of 
variants which is and will remain the unique feature and abiding achievement of this 
eKfitian. The tSrada codex was collated by the Head Sastri of the Mahabharata 
Department, Shankar Shastri Bhilavadikar. The comparative paucity of printing 
in this volume is largely due to the vigilence and conscientiousness) of the 
QyUaioc and Reader, K* V, Kii^papiurti Sharma, Sastri, of Erode (South India). 



Photo taken on the occasion of an At Home given by Dr. V. S. Sukthaakar 
on 4th August 1937, after completing 12 years of work as General Editor. 



Standing: (left to right) Dr. S. M. Katrc; Or. H. D. Sharma; Prof. P. K. Oode; 

Or. B. A. Saletore. 

Sitting: (left to right) Dr. P. L Vaidya and Dr. V. S. Suktbankar 
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These and other members of my staff have uniformly worked with exemplary zeal 
and untiring patience, to make a success of this edition, and I gladly take the op¬ 
portunity of putting on record their loyal help and willing co-operation. 

It is but right that I should also mention here that the Manager and the ex¬ 
pert compositors oj the renowned Niranaya Sagar Press havd rendered ungrudging¬ 
ly every assistance in carrying out -the typographical arrangements which appeared 
to me best suited for the purpose of the work, meeting requirements that would 
have tried the patience and exhausted the resources of any other press in India. 

Last but not least, I must express my profound gratitude to my revered Guru 
Geheimer Regiemngsrat Professor Dr. Hdnrich Luders of the University of Berlin. 
What little merit there may be in the present work is due wholly to that excellent 
though somewhat rigorous and exacting training in philological methods which I 
had the benefit of receiving at his hands in the Indogeimanisdbes Seminar, as a 
student in the University of Berlin. It is my firm conviction that there is no living 
scholar who has a deeper insight into the history of the Indian epic and the compli¬ 
cacies of its tradition than Geheimrat LtiiffiRS. It was, therefore, an unlucky ^y 
in the annals of Mahabharata studies when, for lack of sympathetic co-operation 
and adequate financial support, he must have been compelled to abandon his epic 
studies, and our Great Epic lost the benefit of redaction at the hands of one of the 
greatest hving philologists. His early Mahabharata studies, Ueher die Grantharecen- 
Stan, ;Die Sage van Rsyasrnga and the Druckprobe have been to me likd beacon 
lights in the perilous navigation of the Mahabharata Ocean. May this work be to 
him a small recompense for the great trouble he has taken to initiate me in the 
mysteries of textual criticism ! 

Au^st, 1933. V. S. SUKTHANKAB 
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INTRODUCTION^ 

THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS FORMING THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

The manuscripts utilized for this edition of the Aranyakaparvan are as 
follows: 


I. N(orthern) Recaision. 

(€i) North-western Group (v). 

Sarada (or Kasmiri) Version (iS). 

Si = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. (The Saradia Codex.) 

Devanagari transcripts of the Sarada (or Kasmiri) Version (K). 

Ki = Poona, Bombay Gdfvt, Collection (d^osited at the BORI), No. 471 of 
Visr^bag I. 

1^2 = Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection, No. 15 ( = Institute's Collection, 
No. 246), Dated V. Saih. 1828 and Saka 169S' (ca. a.d. ,1772). 

K 3 = Poona, Bombay Govt. CoUecticb (deposited at the BORI), No. 184 of 
1891-95. 

= Poona, Bombay Govt Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 67 of 
1882-83|. 

(b) Central Group (y). 

Bengali Version (B). 

Bi = Dacca, University Library, Noi. 495. Dated 8aka 1393 (ca. A.D. 1471). 

B., == Santiniketan, Visvabharati Library, No. 781. Dated Saka 1183 (ca. A.D. 
1261). 

Bg = Dacca, University Library# No. 601. Dated Saka 1678 (ca. a.d. 1756). 

= Dacca, University Library, No. 728 B. Dated Saka 1739 (ca. A.D. 1817), 

Devanagari Versions other than K (D). 

Devanagari Version-of Caturbhujamisra (Dc).^ 

• DCj = Poona, Bombay Cxovt. Collection (depoated at the BORI), No, 32 of 
A 1879^80. 

Dc 2 = London, India Office Library, No. 3170 (1908). Date AJ>. 1766 (?), 

Devanagad Version of Nilakaaitha (Dn). 

Dn^ '= Indore, Private Property of Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore. Dated V. 
Sam. 1839 (ca a.d. 1783). 

jyti^ = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 236 of 
J895-1902. 

Dn 3 '=: Poona, Bombay Gofvt. Collection (deposdted at the BORI), No. 496 of 
Viirambag I. 

Devanagari Composite Version. 

Di = Poona Bombay Govt. Collection (depoated at the BORI), No. 269 of 
Visrambag II. 


^ [tof Aro^yahaporvm]* 
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{2J Dg = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 229 
of 1895-1902. Dated V, Sam .1795 (ca. a.d. 1739). 

Dg = Poona, Bombay Govt. Collection (deposated at the BORI), No. 168 of 
1887-91. Dated in year 1677, probably V. Samvat (then = a.d. 1620). 

D^ = Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 767. Dated V. Sam. 1655 (ca, 
A«D. 1599), 

Dg == Pudukottah, State Library MS. (without number). Dated V. Sam. 1712 
(ca. AS). 1656). 

D^ = Madras, Adyar Library, No. 36 15. 

II. S(outhem) Redension. 

Telugu Version (T). 

Tj, = Lahore, D. A. V. College Library, No. 3908. 

T 3 '=Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11809. 

Grantha Version (G). 

Gi = Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library MS. (without number). 

Gg = Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection, No. 53 (= Institute’s Collection, No. 266)’. 

G 5 = Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, Nol. 11839. 

G 4 = Pudukottah State Library, No. 322. 

Malayalam Version (M). 

Mi'=MS. (without number) belonging to Ponnokkottu Mana Nambudiripad, 
Alwaye, Travancore. 

Mg = Malabar, Poomulli Mana Library, Not 299. 

DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
Sx 

(The iSaradi Codex.) 

Poona, Bombay (Government Collection (d^osited at the BORI), No. 159 of 
1875-76. Total number of folios, for this parvan, 192 (some frayed and patched 
at ends), with about 24 lines to a page. Size 12" X19". dear Sarada characters. 
Birchbark (bhurjapatra). 

The codex, which is unfortunately incomplete and fragmentary, must 
have originally contained at least the first three parvans (Adi, Sabha, and 
Araioya or Arainyaka), written, as far as one can judge, by the same hand. 
The extant portion contains the Sabha in its entirety, but only fragments of 
the other two parvans, the beginning of Adi and the end of Arauyaka being 
lost. The text of Araajyaka begins on fol. 211a, line 1; and ends, or rather 
breaks off, at the end, of a folia marked 194b (sic) . The numbering of the 
pages is most erratic. Tliere are in all 192 folios pertaining to this parvan. The 
fragment breaks off in the middle of our 3. 253. IS'*, ending with the words : 

The margins are mostly clean, and! corrections are few and 
far b^een. Erasures have been made in a few places with green pigment. 
{3} In good many places (e.g., folios numbered 156a, 185b, '186a, 19Sb, 
194a, elfca), the scribe has written dots to denote portions of the text which 
were either lost or illegible to him: sign of a conscientious copyist. On 
fol. 220a:, some stanzas which had been omitted (? hapl.) in the text have 
be^ written on the margin (sec, w.), in a different and inferior ink. The top 
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parts of the four folios numbered 89-92 are broken and lost, involving a 
loss of from 5 to 8 top lines on each page. The names of sub-parvans have 
been ^radicaUy mentioned. The manuscript has been fully desaibed at 
p. X of the Prolegomena to Adiparvan (q. v.) 

K. 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposdted at the BORI), Visiambag 
I, No. 47?., Folios 486 (numbered 55-540; first 54 folios rmsaag), with about 10 
lines tol a page. Size 12i" X Si". Devanagari characters. Thin glazed superior 
Indian paper. 

First 54 folios are lost; fol 55 b^ns with 3. 32. 4^, Number 237 is 
given to two consecutive folios, but the second folio thus marked is sub¬ 
sequently corrected (sec. m.) to 238. The missing portion of the text at the 
end of the first of the two folios marked as 237 is written out in small letters 
(? sec. mu) at the bottom of thd page. Fol. 485 is written only on one side; 
and at the end of this folio is the remark ^ ^ fefed 11 ^ \l 

contents of this folio (485); have been copied out again sec. m. (on a s^arate 
sheet of modem paper with watermarks), including the final remark 
-•11 11, with the addition, \ H 11 % 

which shows tiiat the copyist of this ^eet was some Gujarati scribe. The 
handwriting of the original, which is Kashmirian in style is not quite* uniform : 
some folios show very thick, black, broad upright characters, while others are 
appreciably thinner and somewhat slanting. Frequently in the colophcms, and 
the references to speakers, only alternate letters are written, blanks being left 
to be filled with red ink, which,, however, has not been done. Mere folds, 
without vertical lines, mark the right and left margins of folios. The ink used 
is jet black and of a superior quality. The sub-parvan names are generally 
mentioned. 


Ks 

Poona, BORI, Mbh. Collection No. 15 (i= Institute's! Cc^lection, No. 246). 
Foliosi 300, with about 14 lines to a page. Size! 13i" X Devaiiagan characters. 
Dated V. Saihvat 1828 and Saka 1693 (ca. A.D. 1772). Grey Indian paper. 

This manuscript is described as at p. vii of the Introducticwr to the 
Udyogaparvan, for which paivan it was first used. The name of the scribe, 
which comes after the date (year) at the end of this parvan, appears as: 

feNt I sft and month come last: gRft’ snqis- 

gd the Udyogaparvan, the scribe’s name is ©ven as Kas- 

miiiya Sadananda. Veryi incorrect, ccmtaining numerous little errors of ^>ell- 
ina such as writing ^ for ?r- Adhyaya cdoiAons and margins ard marked 
with red pigment, corrections with yellow pigment. Marginal (vertical) lines 
of pages are in black and red, sq>arated by a thick ydlow line. The manu¬ 
script is almost without any marks of punctuaticHi. The were probably 
to be marked with red ink, but the ^^4} reviaon was never actually carried 
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out. It may be noted that this is a parvan from an almost complete manus¬ 
cript of thd Mahabharata written by one hand, and as such important. 

K3 

Poidna', Bombay Govemmait CoUecldon (deposited at the BORI), No. 184 of 
1891-95. Folios 2^, with about 17 lines tcj a page. Size 10^" X 5i". Devanagari 
characters. Indian paper. 

Total number of folios is 294, of which fol. 270, 272-279 are missing. Fol. 
152a has only six lines of writing, the greater part of the folio being left 
blank, and the writing continued on the reverse, without any loss of text. In 
the references to speaker the word 3 ^)^ (resp. g^.. ) is generally omitted; 
the name of the' speaker to be generally given in some abbreviated form like 
gi^r, 'The manuscript seems to be fairly old. The ed;ges, especially 

of the last folios, are brittle and worn. C3iaracters are ^ort and broad, re¬ 
presenting an old style of writing in. Writing is incorrect on the whole. 
There are occasional corrections in margin (sec. m.). Adhyaya colophons 
and names of speakers are generally coloured with red pagment. The manus- 
CTipt mentions sub-parvans as a rule. It dods not distinguish between g and 
both are again often confused with xf; 

K, 

Poona, Bombay Government-Collection (depoated at the BORI), No. 57 of 
,1882-83. Folios 370 (numbered 52-421), with about 10 lines to a page. Size 
12|,><5i". Devanagari characters. Old Intban paper. 

First 51, folios are lost; fd. 52 begins with 5. 36. 1“. The hand-writing 
of the manuscript, thou^ it seems to be of one scribe, is not uniform. For 
some portion we have large round letters with flourishes, while for others 
the characters are thin'- and upright. Ppgthamatias dre almost invariably 
used. Marginal notes, especially variants, are written (sec. m.) with the 
clear remark that it is a paitha; there are explanatory notes also, written on 
the margins. Colophons, references to speakers, and iloka endings (the 
latter sporadically) are marked with red pigmait—The manuscript breaks 
off at the last folio (421), where it ends with the colophon of the last adhyaya 
of this( parvan. There is no phak^uti, nor the list of contents, which we 
often find at the end of Mahabharata manuscripts. 

Dacca, Uaiveraity Ldbraiy, Na 495. FoKos 1-3^, and 325. Bengali characters. 
Dated Saka 1393 (cat aj). 1471). Paper. Slightly damaged. 

The manuscript ccaitains two correction slips, one between fol. 163 and 
164, and another between fol. 247 and 248.—of the VisvMaroti. 

Santiuniketan, Viavabharati Libfaiy, No. 781. Folios 264. Size 20" X 4f". 
Boigali diaiacteirs. Dated Saka 1183 (ca. aj>. 1261). Paper—CaBaferf at the F*s- 
vabharati. 
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{SJ The manuscript is written in one running hand, and has marginal 
corrections. It is described as “ looking very old ”, and being extremely fra¬ 
gile. It was collated in 1931. With lapse of years its condition is said to 
have become steadily worse,—Collated at the Visvabharati, 

Bs 

Dacca, University Library, No. 601. Folios 326 (fol, 141 wrongly numbered 
as 142 and the mistake continued up toi foL 240; fol. 241 wrongly numbered as 231, 
and the mistake continued upta the end; fol. 227 duplicated). Bengali characters. 
Dated Saka 1678 (ca. a.d. 1756). Paper .—Collated at the Vm€d}haratL 

Dacca, University Library, No. 728 B. Folios 280 (fol. 185 wrongly num¬ 
bered as 285, and 214 as 215). Bengali characters. Dated Saka 1739 (ca, A4). 
1817), Paper .—Collated at the Visvabharati. 

DC, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORE), No. 32 of A 
1879-80. Folios 506, with about ,11-13 lines to a page. Size 13i" X 6 ". Devanagari 
characters. Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Caturbhujamisra entitled Vdkyadipikd. The 
handwriting is not uniform : it begins with a longish upri^t style, which 
gradually becomesi slanting towards right, up to fol. 164 ; fol. 166 begins with 
a broad, ^ort, round, brdren stylel up to fdio 265; from the next fol. (2g6), 
the style of writing again! becomes long, slanting and thin; and towards the 
end the lettering becofmes a little thick and bold. Ri^t and left margins are 
marked by double lines in red, and stops in the text and the commentary, are 
also marked by double daajcjas in red. The lower borders of folios of this 
manuscript are a little soiled by damp. 

Dcg 

London, India Office Library, No. 3170 (1908). Folios 502, with about 10-14 
lines to a page. Size 15i‘" X 6i". Devanagari characters. Date of writing a.d. 
1765 (?). Indian paper. 

Text with commentary of Caturbhujamisra, entitled Vdkyadtpikd. 1765 
is th^ date given by Eggeling in the India Office Catalogue (1899), though 
the manusCTipt itself appears to be undated. 

Dni 

Manuscript belonging to Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore, on loan at the Insti¬ 
tute. Foiios 523, with about 11 lines to a page. Size lO'' X 6 "; Dev^gari cha¬ 
racters. Dated V. Samvat 1839 (ca. a.d. 1783). Thick Indian paper. 

{[6} Text with the commentary of Nilakaintha, called BhdratabhaffoMpa, 
The date of writing this parvan is noted on the back-cover as ; 

The firstj part of this manascript is described as I>%, at p. xvi of the 
Prolegc^mma to the Adiparvan, abd fbfi ddails otf diat description api^y to 
this parvan also. 

10 
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Dng 

Poona, Bombay Governm£(nt Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 236 of 
1896-1902. Fodios 768, Tvith about 9 lines to a page. Size 15i" X 7". Devana- 
gari characters. Thick Indian paper. 

Text with the commentary of Nilakaipitha, called the Bharatahhdvad^pa, 
The manuscript is writteh in a uniformly neat upri^t handwriting. Right and 
left margins are marked by two double lines in red. Double da|ni(Jas in red 
are used on some folios to mark the stops in the text as well as in. the com¬ 
mentary. Adhyaya colophons in both the text and the commentary are also 
in red ink. On some pages, continuations are written on the right side along 
the marginal red lines. 

Dus 

Poona, Bombay Government Cbllection (deposited at the BORI), Visrambag I, 
No. 496. Folios 626, -with about 12 lines to a page. Size 16" X 65 ". Devanagari 
characters. Indian paper. 

Text with the commentary of Nilakaajtha, called the BhdrataUhavadlpa. 
The' manuscript has its ri^t and left margins marked with close double lines 
in red as usual. The first three folios and the last folio have an illuminated 
border with floral designs. The writing, though incorrect, is bold^^and upright. 
Numerous corrections are made in the text by using yellow pigment. Fol. 401- 
439 are written with ink of a faint black colour. Subsequent portion, is written 
in a shaky style, with short and round letters. There are also marginal cor¬ 
rections, entered sec. m., throughout the "manuscript. Adhyaya colophons are 
marked with red pigment. The last colophon in the commentary is left in¬ 
complete, and the last but one fol. (625) breaks off with : The 

first sloka of the Virfita too, is left incomplete, while the* last folio is num¬ 
bered 626 in one (right bottom) comer and 627 in the other (left top) cor¬ 
ner. The usual table of contents is also wanting. All this suggests that the 
actual fol. 626 is lost. 


Pot>na„ Bombay Govenunent Collection (deposited at the BORI), Viisrambiag II, 
No 269. Folios 225, with about 16 lines to a page. Size 18" X Devanagari 
characters. Old Indian unglazed paper. 

A few folios of this manuscript are missing. This manuscript was writ¬ 
ten by the sane scribe who wrote manuscript No. 266 of VMrambag II, 
which is described as at pp. xx of the Pmlegcmma to the Adiparvan, Most 
fdios of this manuscript have a soiled appearance, while the last (225) reveals 
at its top left comer signs of burning by {7} fire; some folios ate partly 
damaged. The mainuscript is carefully written in a perfectly uniform style 
and the characters axe ^ort and round. The name is written at 

the hmx margin above the folio number. The correction? in the text 
are made by deleting the original incorrect Ireading with yellow pigment and 
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putting in the correct one! in bla(i ink. Adhyaya colophons and references 
to speakers are marked with red pigment 

D, 

Poona, Bombay Government CoHectirai (depoated at the BORI), No. 229 of 
1895-1902. Folios 2S4, with about 15 lines to a page. Size 14f" X 6f”. Devanagati 
charactera. ■ Dated V. Samvat 1796 (ca. ajb, 1739). Old Indian paper. 

This manusCTipt, which contains the fir^ three parvans, is the same as 
manuscript Ko of the Adiparvan, desaibed at p. xi of the Pfotegomena. The 
date of the manuscript is recorded at the end of the Arapyakaparvan. The 
manuscript is very corrupt and full of spelling mistakes. It frequently writes 
^ for and sometimes for q; in other words, it ccsifuses g and q. 
It likewise confuses and Tlie date is given as : ^ 

(read <iX s(?)g?ll 

D, 

Poona, Bombay Government Collection (deposited at the BORI), No. 168 of 
1887-91. Folios 240, with about 11 lines to a page. Size 13|" X 5". Devanagari 
characters. Dated in year 1677, probably V. Saihvat (then = 1620 A.D.). Old 
Indian paper. 

An old and valuaWe but fragmentary manuscript with inany folios miss¬ 
ing, some of yrtiicfa have! bear subsequently r^Iaced, being written sec. to. 
Many of tlid folios are badly mutilated, carelessly copifed and full of scribe’s 
mistakes. The last pareserved folk) but one is numbered* 372 and tseaks off 
with our 3-27&. 10»>>; while the last fdio, which has its borders worn away and 
is pasted on to another sheet of paper, has the last three Mokas of the parvan, 
and the final colophon but no contents or phaktsTtUi. The date is given as : 

^ \svs mq stiigi^r 1X ^ g?fRR. Th® specification of the era is 

lost <m a missing portirm of the folio, but it is probably the Vikrama era 
(Caitradi). In that case it would, correspond to Thursday, the 28th SQjtember 
1620 A.D. The edges of some folios are coloured yellow; while for margins 
there are four close lines in blari, on the right and left. Handwriting is un- 
ev«i and there are many oorrediDoS. Single or double daodas are used to 
mark the! st<g)s. Thare are corrections entered sec. m. on the margins and at 
some places in the text also by usii^ yellow pigment Colophons aM refe¬ 
rences to speakers are marked by red pigment in many places. The scribe 
writes q for q, and makes little distinction between and as also 
between ^ andq. 


D, 

Baroda, Oriental Institute Library, No. 767. FoUos 437, with about 11 lines 
to a page. Size 12" X Devanaeari djaracters. Dated V. Saihvat 1655 (ca. 
Aj). 1599). Old Indian paper. 

{8} The diaracters are short and round, which later become thin and 
uplift Margins are marked by three dose lines in red; SMne pages have 
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Made Imps ; while double danjdas, which mark the stops in the text, as also 
adhyaya cotophons and references to speakers are marked by red pigment. 
There are no marginal corrections, and blanks ard left in, the text where the 
scribe could not read the exemplar correctly or the exemplar was defective. The 
following statement containing the date and some other details comes after 
the last coloidion; ^ ^ xs ^ \ 

at (sic) ^ sjjRT 1ii ^ 

qiOT 5^^ II ^«rPT«r. ^ ll Tiien Mows sec. m .: || 


^sTsft rTWca-sii 




D5 

Pudukottah, State Library Manuscript (without number). Folio® 334, with 
about 10 lines to a page. Size 14|" X 5J". Devanagari characters. Dated V, 
Saihvat 1712 (ca. a.d. 1656). Indian paper. 

Many of the folios are coloured ydlow on both the sides; margins are 
marked to the right and left, by two black lines with one red line in the mid¬ 
dle. Double daiQidas in red ink are used to mark stops in the tejrt. There 
are a few marginal corrections, added sec. m. Those in the body of the text are 
made by using yellow pigment. The characters are uniformly longish and 
upright The date is given at the end as : || STTWlt IK 

No^ name of the scribe or* place of writing is mentioned. 


I>6 

Madras, Adyar Library, No. 36 G. 15. Folios 303 (including a sodkapatra 
bearing number 199), with about 12 lines to a page. Size 5i" X13J". Devana¬ 
gari characters. Old Indian paper. 

Style of handwriting is upright and narrow.. 'Double dat^Kjas ini red ink 
are used td indicate stops. Margins have, in places, additional stanzas, glos¬ 
ses etc. added sec. m. Many pages are coloured yellow; the right and left mar¬ 
gins are marked by fine double lines in black, the intervening ^ce being co¬ 
loured red. The manuscript has a very old appeaJranoe, with worn and fray¬ 
ed folios.—A separate additional folio, numbered 199, written! (sec. m.?) on 
both sides is inserted as! a fodhapatra after fol. 199 with the remark : 



Tx 

Lahore, D. A V. College Library, No. 3908. Folios 144, with about 13 lines 
to a page. Size 18i" X l|". Telugu characters. Palnirleaf. 

Inccwnplete, br^ng off at 3. 297. 60^^ 


T. 

Tanjore, Sarasiwathi Mahal Library, No. 11809. Folios 146 (numbered 248^ 
393), with about 12 lines to a page, ^ze 294" X 24". Tdugu: diaracters. Palm- 
leaf. . 
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{9} This manuscript contains the first five parvans and is the same as 
Tg of the Adiparvan. It is written in small clear letters of good style. The 
manuscript bears no date, but it appears to be old .—Collated at Tanjore, 

G, 

Melkote, Yadugiri Yatiraj Math Library Manuscript (without number). Folios 
J.30 (numbered 165-294), with about 15-21 lines to a page. Size 18|" X If", Grantha 
characters. Pahn-leaf. 

The manuscript contains the first four parvans and a part of the fifth. 

G, 

Poona, BORI, Mbh. ^llection, No. 53 (= Institute’s Collection, No. 266). 
Folios 216 (two of which, namely 117 and 125, are missing), with about 12-14 
lines to a page. Size 15i" X 21". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf, 

The manuscript contains <parvans three and four. It belongs to the Insti¬ 
tute and was purchased a few years ago from a South-Indian manuscript col¬ 
lector, the late Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar of the Oriental Library, Mysore. 
It is in a very good state of preservation, only one folio (149) being broken. 
The manuscript is undated, but it does not appear to be very old. The mar¬ 
gins are dean ; but there are a few interlinear corrections. 

Gg 

Tanjore, Saraswathi Mahal Library, No. 11839. Folios 277 (numbered 75-35,1), 
with about 9 lines toi a page. Size 21" X l|". Grantha diaraicters. Palm-leaf. 

The manuscript, which contains parvans two and thre^ seems to be dd. 
At fol. 75, the Sabhaparvan ends and the Araajyakaparvan begins thereafter 
immediately. After the end of the Araipyaka, about five dokas from the 
Virata are written on the last folio (351), which indicates that th^ manus- 
ript originally contained some more parvans .—Collated at Tanjore, 

G4 

Pudukottah, State Library, No. 322. Folios 168, with about 10-14 lines to a 
page. Size 19" X 2i". Grantha characters. Palm-leaf.—-The manuscript contains 
pan^ans Nos. 3 atid 14-18. 

M, 

Travahoore, Alwaye. From the private Library of Ponnokottu Mana. Folios 
300, with 8 or 9 lines to a page. Size 17i" X 2". Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

The leaves have been cut regularly and are of uniform size. The' manu¬ 
script is undated and is probably not very old. It is in a state of good pre¬ 
servation, having a fresh and clean appearance’. The margins are clean. No 
corrections are noticeable. 

Mg 

Malabar, PoomuUi Mana Library, No. 299. Folios 259, with about 9 lines ta a 
page, Sizse 2lV X W- Malayalam characters. Palm-leaf. 

£10} The numbering of the folios begins with the second folio, the first 
being marked ^ and not counted. The manuscript has an oldish appear¬ 
ance. The leaves are uneven and discoloured in places. The edges are 

10-A 
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considerably worn and uneven; the central holes are enlarged, apparently 
from* constant use; one comer of thd last folio (numbered 258) is broken off 
and part of text is lost. The margins are ■ clean; corrections, which are 
interlinear, are few and far between. 

MANUSCRIPTS NOT INCLUDED IN THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 

Besides the twenty-eight manuscripts detailed above, the following two 
manuscripts were also e!xamined by me, which deserve notice. 

1. Calcutta^, Royal AsJiatic Society of Bengal Collection, No. 33,12 (4065). 
Folios 166; size 13" X 10"., iSarada characters. Dated Saka 1630 (ca. A.D. 1708). 
Kasmiri paper. 

2. Bolmbay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society's Collection, No. 966 (== 
B.D. 245). Folios 235, with about 15 lines to a page; size 14^" X 6i". Old Deva- 
nagari characters. Dated! Saffivat 1573 (ca. A.D. 1516). Indian paper. lUustrated. 

The dated iSarada manuscript belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal is a very fragmentary and fragile manuscript, in an extremely delapi- 
datedl condition. The custodians of the manuscript would not part with it 
for collation at the Institute, but allowed it to be collated and photographed 
on the premises of the Society. The difficulty in the way of collating—as of 
photc^aphing—it, was that many of the folios we're stuck together and could 
be separated only at the risk of damaging the writing. A partial study of the 
manuscript showed that the basic text is probably Ka§mln, but it is contami¬ 
nated deeply from the Mid-Indian versions (Bengali-Devanagari). The ma¬ 
nuscript is briefly described in Haraprasada Shastri's Descriptive Catalogue, 
Vbl. 5, at p. 106. A facsimile of a page from this manuscript, containing 
the text from 3. 242. 20^ to 243. 15^, is given at the’ end of Volume 4 of diis 
edition. Note the bits of commentary wrongly incorporated, in lines 

9-10, and in lines 12-13. 

The other manuscript, which belongs to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, is, on the other hand, an extremely valuable old manuscript, 
dated in V. Sarhvat 1573 (= a.d. 1516). It would! have been fully collated 
and used for our edition, but for the circumstance that it is also very frag¬ 
mentary, nearly one-third of the number of folios being, unfortunately, irre¬ 
coverably lost. The original manuscript was written at Yogimpura (modem 
Delhi) during the reign-of “Sulitr% Sikandara”, who appears to be the 
famous Sikandar Shah lodi, Sultan of Delhi, for Bhanudiasa Chaudhari— 3. 
resident of Kacchauva (a “ water-fortress ”, falddurga) ?■ The manuscript was 
constantly {11} consulted by me in case of doubt to) see what help it could 
give. I have cited its evidence occasionally, in the “ Critical Notes ” at the 

1 This Kacchauva may perhaps be identified with the modern Kachola ”, a 
town in Udaipur State. The Imperial Gazetteer (1886) states that in former times 
the town, which stoofd on the western bank of a large lake, must have been a place 
of some importance; for all around, the giiouhd is strewn with fragments of extremely 
fine sculpture, and hdf way^ up the hUl thei ruins of a temple are visible. 
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end of this Book, on important matters. I append here in full the somewhat 
lengthy post-colophon statement, which is not without interest. The cc^yist 
was probably a' Jaina. Here follows the! statement: 

SRll ^ S# 

11 11 11 ^ ^ 11 sfRDT ^ ^ 11 n cRgg% 1 

fet^31?RTSJr sr^mSt 11 11 ?lcg[*T]^ 11 u rPt 

gji:i 1 rreq ggsr ^ 1 eTFT W (l) =11^ 1 ft 

sTFCtHW^ angisraufi^ i fefeg i (sign ) 

( sign) I gfFfl^g 11 11 gw gig: il il i 

^ 1^ S^: 11II i3?igfr I ftfgw ( read iSra?! ) ^ i 

g ^5 tewi ( read*’®?!) i if ^ Tiitf ^ II s 5 li 11 s? li il 

The manuscript is briefly described in H. D. Velankar’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Society’s manuscripts, Vol. 2, p. 292. 

TESTIMONIA 

The testimonia of the Aranyaka consist of ancient commentaries and 
epitomes, of which there are not very many in the case of this parvan. 

Devabodha's commentary on the Arainyaka has unfortunately been lost, 
or at least has not been refcovered so far. The same is true of the Javanese 
version. This parvan thus unfortunately lacks two of the oldest—^and the 
most important—of the testimonia of the MaMbharata,—^works which have 
rendered yeoman service in some of the parvans already edited. 

As regards other works of that nature, there is, as far as I knovr, extant 
at least one complete manuscript of the commentary of Arjunamisra on the 
Aranyaka. It belongs to the Government Sanskrit College Collection in Cal¬ 
cutta (No. 310); cf. Caiahgue, Vol 4, p. 190. There are also incomplete 
copies of the commentary in the Sanskrit College at Benares (MSS. No. 2279 ; 
and 7 T16 g 34). I had the usd of a rough copy of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College manuscript mentioned above, which was kindly supplied to me?, at my 
request, by the Principal of the College. The copy was however found to be 
full of clerical errors and was not exactly suitable for collation. It was there¬ 
fore used by me merely for occasional consultation. The text used by Arjuna¬ 
misra is, as usual, of a superior type, and his comme^ntary would repay care¬ 
ful study, if good manuscripts of the commentary could be obtained. A fac- 
simile of the single e^xtant page of a paper manuscript of what proved to be 
Arjunamisra’s commentary on the Araajyakaparvan, written in Sarada cha¬ 
racters and^ included by chance in the isarada manuscript of this parvan be¬ 
longing to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, forms the frontispiece of the 
second part of the Araajyakaparvan (Vol 4). The passage commented on is 
,3. 133. 20 to 134, 9. Note the consecutive numbering of the lines in the left 
mar^n. 
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Another useful testimonium of the Mah&bharata is the 'BhmaUMmhjcefi 
of 'K?«nendra. K§enKndra summarizes the Ara|ijyaka in about 2000—^to be 
precise 1964—stanzas, divided into the following 51 sections: 

112] ( 1 ) ; ( 2 ) ; ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ^517; ( 5 ) 

(6 (7 ) (-8 ) 3t?Sqi5!|l|5II%5 (9 ) 

(10) f[^RE3IR; (H)35!^c!Icfl’«Jjn5tr; (12) (13) 8ipi^7j (14) 

(15) (16) (17) JTP«nfTr^; (18) 

’SRSn^FTj (19;) #t^q>?fl 3 r; ( 20 ) ( 21 ) ( 22 ) ^q^^RTTUr^; 

(23) 36 W 1 ?TII; (24) sreif^; (25) 7f&rfl§[sr; (26) I^TOWFUT; (27) 
(28) stiRIcfHW; (‘29) sncTiR; (30) ^I^JOTUTlRRf; (31) 
7 P 5 ?IR; (32)€<?7^ft5n?^^; (33) JTf^qi? 5 qi.{; (34) ( sic); (35) 

»riNg:;(36) ; (37) (38) (39) 

'Tiwd'TMFI; (40) 3Tr%^?Er; (41) ; (42) ^Jnsg; (43) 

|^fsR5H%%; (44) (45) 3J7^5I^k; (46) (47) 

^q^S01I«r; (48) (49) ^nk^TI^iqpr; (50) f05gi|0>I; (51) SJRvtir. 

Frcan this list of contents, it can seen that ^most all the stories and 
episodes which we now find in our text of the Araoyaka were there already in 
Ksemendra’s time (ca. 1050 a.d.). The parvan must therefore have had then 
the same general form and appearance as now. More significant is the fact 
that all important passages—without exception—^that are lacking in our manus¬ 
cripts of the KaSmIrl version are likewise missing in the Manjan. This fact 
alone cannot prove tluit these passages were lacking in the Ka^mlri version of 
the etev«ith century. Some or even ail of them could have been omitted by 
a poet who was making an epitome of an extensive work like the Arapyaka- 
parvan : he would be within his rights in doing so. But the Manjml does not 
omit any important episode or passage which is not omitted at the aamp, time 
in the Ka;smiri version of the Great Epic. Consequently, unless the version of 
the Arapyakaparvan used by Ksemendra was nearly indentical with <w<r 
Ka&oM version, the coincidence that our Kagiinii manuscripts omit just 
those passages which Kisemendra had considered not worth including in his 
epitome, and no other, would be esStremely curious, if not miraculous. It 
seems accordingly most probable that the episodes which are not found in 
Ksemendra’s Manjan were already lacking in the Ka^mitS version of the Maha- 
bharata m the eleventh century. I think, therefore, that with the hdp of this 
testimonium, we can establish for the omissions of the Ka^nrffrS version an anti¬ 
quity mudi higher than that vouchsafed solely by the age of our manuscripts, 
which are later by some centuries than the period! of the composition of Kse- 
mdndra’s Bhax<&aman]csn. 

Noteworthy among such omissions of the Manjart are the following three 

’ It is worth noting that our Sarada Codex uniformly writes for our 
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lengthy passages : (1) the Temptation of Axjuna by UrvaS (App, I, No. 6); 
(2) Kama's Conquest of the World (App. I, No. 24); (3) the Visit of Dur- 
vasas to Yudhisthira (App, I, No. 25). The first of these three interpola¬ 
tions has insinuated itself in the manuscripts of almost all versions and is now 
lacking only in some manuscripts of the Kasmiri version.^ The second among 
them is documented only by Devanagaii manuscripts, excepting a few con¬ 
flated manuscripts of other versions; consequently its claim' to* be recognised 
as an authentic passage is not very substantial. Finally, the last passage in¬ 
troducing Durviasas into the story, a passage which is really restricted to the 
Nilakaritha version, with the casual support of a few Devaniagaii and some 
conflated manuscripts, does not really come into question ; because its spurious 
character is very {13} evideht and does not need an elobate proof.^ 

The versions of the commentators Caturbhuja and Nilakaajtha are des¬ 
cribed below under the Devanagaii version. 


PEDIGREE OF THE ARANYAKAPARVAN VERSIONS 
Vyasa's Bharata 

I 


Ur-Mahabharata 



V 


Sarada K 

(S) 


y 


cr 


Bengali (Non-K) 
(B) Devanagaii 
(D) 


Telugu Grantha 
(T) (G) 


Malayalam 

(M) 


1 See below, p. 160. 

2 With this story disappears one of the very few episodes in the Mahabharata 

in which Sii Kp^a is represented as hearing from a distance, asi it were by clair- 
audience or divine omniscience, the prayers of his distressed devotees and as dither 
coming instantly to their help in person or providing invisibly the means of their 
rescue or safety. The other episode I had in mind, which has likewise proved to 
be an interpolation, is the well-known scene, in the Sabiaparvan of the diacobing 
of Draupadi (Draupadi-vastra-haraiua), when, according to the Vulgate version, 
Draupadi prays to 5ii Krso2i> who hears her prayer and cxKnes running to her rescue. 
(I S'- 45), and ^ is clothed again and 

again, miraculously, but presumk)ly by the intervention and grace of Sii 

They undoubtedly represent a later phase of K|^ worship. 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE RECENSIONS AND THEIR 

VERSIONS 

ceneral survey 

A description of the forest life of the Paio^avas constitutes the topic of the 
Third Book, the Araijyaka—(Araajya—or Araajya—), patvan, commonly 
called (for short)' the Vanaparvan, whose ©dent is between 11,000 and 12,000 
sickas (i.e. ■“ granthas . The actual incidents narrated, pertaining to the life- 
history of the heroes in this parvan, are indeed few and unimportant compar¬ 
ed to the size of the book. The entire narrative has! been condensed by 
K§emendra in his BharUWnanfafi into less than 2,000 stanzas, without omitting 
any of the main incidents. The great extent of the parvan has been made 
up by the inclusion of episodes of the most diverse kind : stories of ancient 
kings, sages, and virtuous women; description of places of pilgrimage {tirtha- 
yStrS); discourses {14} on moral, ethical and philosophical topics, ancient 
gathas and anuvaih^a stanzas. It was a fashion for some time to obdize this 
episodic matter as late interpolation. But that is a misguided view, originating 
with a certain type of critics who haVe ^ibited' a uniform lack of under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the Mahabharata and of the basic plan and aim 
of the creators of our great epic. The episodical material in the Mahabha¬ 
rata is, in general, not secondarily introduced; it belongs to the original 
plan and serves a distinct purpose. As PIsani has pointed out in his paper 
on the “ Rise of the Mahabharata' ”, the bulk of didactic and episodic matter 
has been used to fill up the great “ tanporal hiatuses ” in the narrative, viz, 
in the first place, the twelve years of exile in forest (Aranjyaka), and then the 
long interval between the end of the Bharata War aUd the last adventure of 
the PSindavas (SSnti and Anu^asana). “ This distribution ”, remarks Pisani, 
“ to fill up! temporal hiatuses has not only, the scope of not disturbing the 
course of narration, but also that of helping the reader to pass over irrde- 
vant years! without striking against too strong a contrast between periods mih 
nutdy narrated and others rapidly surpassed. In a not different maimer Ho¬ 
mer introduces often dialogues and episodic stories when He must conceal the 
flowing of times without noteworthy events. 

The episodic material is largdy PurSuic in character. Many of the Pu- 
raijic stories we find here narrated over again. Moreover, as the references 
given in the foot-notes to the text and the criticd notes at the! end of this 
Book (pp. 1091-1109) will diow, there is considerable verbal agrednent bet- 
ween the ejMC and Purajijic versions of the stories. The Puraajas which diow 
the closest contact and widest paralldism are the Skanda;, Padma and Brah¬ 
ma. The entire story of Skanda (adhy. 213-221), togdher with the passage 
containing the 108 names of the Sun (our adhy. 3, stanzas 18-28), recurs 


^ A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Prof. F. W. Thomas, 
etc. (1939), p. 170. . 
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almost verbatim in the Skanda Purajna. The story of the Bhargava sage 
Cyavana and the princess Sukahya, the prose story of the Frog-girl, and a 
considerable portion of the Ralnopakhyana are also to he met with in the 
Skanda, worded almost identically with the Mahabharata. The 108 nam^ 
of the Sun recur befeides in the Brahma Pur%a, which, moreover, has a por¬ 
tion of the story of Marka^deya in common with the Arapyakaparvan. Fur¬ 
thermore, sections of our tirthayatm are to be met with again in the Padma 
and Matsya. A Bengali manuscript^ of the Padma Puraiia contains besides a 
version of the Bsyasrnga legend. In all these cases, the parallelism of ver¬ 
bal expression of the ^ic and the Pumoic narratives is so complete and strik¬ 
ing, that the possibility of their having originated independently of each other 
is at once ruled out. Many stray stanzas from our parvan are found in the 
Kurma, Varaha, Vayu, Vigpu,, Vi^ipudharmottara, and in the Harivam§a. 

Our recensions of the Puimias are admittedly of a very late dateJ, and it 
is not to be expected that the Mahabh^ata would have borrowed any of its 
material from our Puranas. The claim that the the Mahabharata owed certain 
geographical and cosmographical sections of the Bhi§mapaivan to the Padma 
Pur^a, preferred by Luise Hilgenberg,^ £15} has been answered and liqui¬ 
dated by Rao Bahadur Professor Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, who has shown that 
in reality the convefrse of this proposition is true,® This scholar has now 
shown from internal evidence that the Padma Purina must have written up 
its geographical section from the information supplied by the Mahabharata. 
Similarly, the question of relationship between our Pulastya Tirthayitra and a 
very similar episode in the Padma Puraaja has been discussed by my asdstant, 
Mr. M. V. Vaidya, m.a., who has likewise shown from, intrinsic evidence that 
the Mahabharata passage is the source of the Padma Puraipa version,* 

It must, however, be admitted that although in most cases the compilers 
of our Puranas appear to have drawn their material from the Mahabharata, 
there may be—indeed' there must ben-a few cases in which both the Maha¬ 
bharata and the Puraijas may have drawn independently upon a third com¬ 
mon source. We can also say this with regard to episodes like the Savitri 
episode, which likewise occurs in the Matsya Purina, Where it is narrated in 
an entirely different manner frota that in the epic, and where all traces of 

1 The Bodleian MS., Wilson 1^1-116, mentioned by Luders in “ Die Sage von 
Rsya^g3,'’‘ Nackrichten v&n det Kdniil GeseU. der Wiss. zu: Gottingen, Phil, 
hik. Kl., 1897, pp. 88, 94. 

2 Dk Kpsmographische Episode m Mahabharata und Fadmapurdm (*“ Bon¬ 
ner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 4), Bonn 1934. 

3 S. K. Belvalkar, The Cosmc^phical Epistode in Mahabharata and Pad- 
mapuiaoa”, A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Prof. F. W. 

Thomas etc. (1939), pp. 19 £f. -r t j 

4 M. V. Vaidya, “ Tirtha-yatra in the Aranyakaparvan and the Padma- 

puiana*', A Volume of Studies in Indohgy presented to Prof, P. V. Kane etc. 
(1941), pp 530 ff. 
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mutual rdationsbip are absent or obliterated, excQ>t for two or three common 
stanzas and stray padas. 

The reference in our panran to Vayu, (3. 189. 14), is 

worth considering in this connectimi. Nothing corresponding to the general 
contents of the passage where it occurs is to be found in the extant Vayu 
PurSpa, as is remarfeed by Hopkins,* or for the matter of that in any other 
Purajja proclaimed by Vayu. There are, however, a few stanzas in the VSyu 
describing the dissolution of the world where verbal similarity with some 
stanzas of this passage is pronounced, even though they are introduced in the 
Vayu in a different cont«t. The MahabMLrata, as mentioned in it (3. 189. 
14), draws upmi a PmSha of Vayu—and indeed, the topic narrated bdongs 
proparly to a Puraira in its right, a Purapa which is Nder than the extant 
Pmanas and which must be presumed to be now irretrievably lost. The evi¬ 
dence for establishing a relationship between the extant Vayu and its old 
namesake to which the epic is indebted is lacking, barring these few stray 
stanzas. 

Our parvan also contains an epitome of the legend of Rama, son of Dasa- 
ratha, the hero of the Ramayema, which is known as Ramopakhyana (adhy. 
258-275) : but in the PhrvaShmgraha this passage- is called ^ w ui g ' q i ^H 
(1. 2. 126). Does this name in^y any ccamection with' our “ Ramayaipa ” ? 
JACXIBI has tried to show that the I^mopakhyana is indeed an q)itome of 
the work commonly known as ValmUd's Ramayapa, a conclusion which has 
been confirmed! by subsequent researchers.® 

This book, as already observed, is particularly rich in legends of aincient 
India. Amcmg them are three worthy of special mention, viz., the Tale of 
Nala, the RigyaiSpftga L^end and the Story of Savirtri which have been critical¬ 
ly edited here for the first time. The first of these, the Tale of Nala, has by 
way of tran^tions into English, {1(5} French, German, Dutch, Italian and 
other European languageSi passed into the great stream of world literature. 
The second, the Rsya^ga Legend, though not so wdl known, has yet a long 
and interesting history and shows many modulations and ramifications, as has 
been convincingly shown by Professor Heinrich Luders in his well-known 
monograph on the subject, “Die Sage von Rsyaiipga.'”* The story of 
^vitri portraying woman in the rdle of the savi<xir of man, which represents 
the high-water mark of ^ic poetry, is in a class by itself, and deserves to be 
more -widely known. It is to be hoped that this first critical edition of the 
three of the most fatuous ^sodes of the MahSNfirata will evoke the interest 
of Indologists and encourage further study of them. 

1 The Great Epic ,«>/ India, p. 48 f. 

B a. V. S. SUKTHANKAR, “Epic Studes VIII”, in A V^olime of Studies in 
Indolagy ptesmed ta Prof. P. V. Kane etc. (1941), pp. 472 If. 

« Nochikhten vm det Kdnigl, Gessell, der Whs, zu' Gottingen, Hiil-hist. Kl., 
1897, pp. 87-135; sefe also ibid. 1901, pp. 28-56. 
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THE TWO RECENSIONS 

The text of the Araijyakaparvan is, relativdy speaking, remarkably 
smooth, offering no special difficulties for textual reconstruction. There are 
of course, as usual, discrepancies between the Northern and the Southern 
recensions, and between the various versions compriring these two main recen¬ 
sions. But it is noteworthy that in the whole of this big parvan, comprising 
between 11,000 and 12,000 **41okas”, there axe not many transpositions of 
any consequence and there are also remarkably few “substitute passages”. 
By the latter I mean parallel versions of fairly long passages in two or more 
conflicting recensions which agree in general sense but are worddd differently 
in different groups of manuscripts, so that they cannot be co-ordinated line by 
line,—passages which we find in large numbers in some of the other parvans^ 
notably in the Virataparvan. These substitute passagefe are very clear evidences 
of textual corruption—or, diall we say, derangement ?—and indeed very em¬ 
barrassing to the textual critic. As for the transpositions,, there is only one that 
is worth noting here, and that is of the last adhyaya of this parvan. The 
whole of this adhyaya is bodily transfefrred in the Southern recension to the 
next parvan and appears there incorporated in the first adhyaya of that par- 
van ! It is not possible to say with certainty whether this chapter, which in 
all probability is itsdf an interpolaticxi, bdongs legitimately to our parvan 
or to the next ,* but it aj^jears to be distinctly more appropriate in its North¬ 
ern setting, as its intrusion in the Virataparvan seems to lead to soime obvious 
repetitions as wdl as disturbance of context.^’ 

There are naturally quite a number of large and small insertions in the 
various versions. But in this matter also the present parvani prepares a sur¬ 
prise for us. -From the experience’ gained from our critical editions of the Adi, 
Sabha, and Virata parvans especially, we are inclined to regard the Southern 
recension as a highly inflated version of the te!xt. Now, in this parvan—strange 
to say—the Vulgate version, which is based on the late Northern tradition, is 
actually considerably longer than the Southern, as may be seen from the 
extent of this parvan according to the exiting printed editions of the Vul¬ 
gate and the Southern recension: the Calcutta edition ha^ 12,848 Sokas 
(corrected figure) as against 11,138 slokas in Sastri’s Southern Recension. 

{[17} The large excess in the Calcutta-Bombay editicms compared with 
Sastri’s is explained by the fact that the Vulgate text contains about a dozen 
adhyayas which are lacking entirely in the Southern recension; whereas the 
Southern recension contains only two passages of any ccmsiderable laigth 
(App. I, Nos. 4 and 23)i which are not found in representative manuscripts 
of the Northern recension, they being peculiar to the Southern,—with the 
result that the Calcutta edition has 1710 Slokas in excess of Sastri's editjoii 

1 gee H. Ludeks, “ Vbet die Gi^antharecensioa des M^iSbharata ”, Abhmd- 
ImiM dest Kdmgl GeseU. der Wis^. zu (jlSOl), p. 53 f. 
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of the Araoyaka-parvan. Thus we see that though, as a whole, the Southern 
recension is unquestionably inflated, yet the process of inflation, as is evident 
from tliis parvan, is not unifiotm throughout the epic,—which is a very ims- 
portant and signiflcant fact. 

Though the best version of the Northern recension—^namely, the Sarada-K 
version—and the Southern recension agree remarkably well as regards the 
general extent of the parvan, there are nevertheless numerous specific indivi¬ 
dual readings, characterizing the two recensions—Northern and Southern— 
and distingui^ing them sharplj^ from each other. Here is a selection of 
readings peculiar to the two main recensions, the references being to adhyayas 
and slokas. 


Northern Recension 

Southern Recension 

1. 37 



1. 41 



2. 13 


, . f|^(text) 

2. 31 

»r . 

. . (text ) 

2. 34 

mi .. . 

. . g?iini;(text ) 

2. 45 


. 

2. 50 

^ . . . 

. . %r 

2. 74 



5. 8 



8. 2 

12. 16 





12. 59 



13. 13 



13. 28 


Cs _ ■ r\t 

13. 50 


. m 

13. 78 



13. 83 



48. 4 

.fN 1 


101. 11 

.r T.r. .1 




. i 


I may add here examples of short passages found in the Southern Re¬ 
cension which are lacking in the Northern, alid thus distinguish it from the 
latter: 6*. 17*, 18*, 100*, 118*, 176*, 197*, 201*, 207*, 208*, 209*, 217*, 
236*. 237*, 239*, 241*. 246*, 273*. 289*, 304*, 306*, 314*, SIS*, 331*, 
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341*, 347*, 351*, 367*, 383*, 385*, 386*, 407*, 425*, 471*, 474*, 475*. 
481*, 489*, 491*, 496*, 497*, 500*, 503*, 506*, 507*, 509*, 513*, 515* 
518*, 519*, 520*, 523*. 524*, 525*. 526*. 527*, 533*, 534*, 573*, 594*, 598*, 
606*, 612*, 615*, 626*. 634*, 645*, 650*. 653*, 709*, 721*, 739*, 740*’, 
742*, 745*, 751*, 756*, 759*, {18} 7581*, 782*. 807*, 808*, 816*, 854*, 935*, 
941*, 950*. 954*, 975*. 988*. 995*, 997*, 1002*, 1006*, 1030*. 1092*, 
1093*, 1102*, 1114*, 1204*, 1206*. etc. etc., etc. 

It may be observed that aH these additions in the Southern recension 
(with the exertion of only one or two), numerous as they are^ are uniformly 
diort, each usually consisting of not more than a couple of lines. 

As remarked already, the text of this jarvan is remarkably smooth, nef: 
presenting any unusual diflhculties in the way of restitutiai. When the 
Sarae^-K version (which is the best Northern version) and the Southern 
recensicHi are placed vis-a-vis, we can in general reconstruct the ori^nal with 
confidence, barring a certain number of minor verbal fluctuations in the rfiape 
of synonymous phrasings, which remain indeterminate without affecting the 
construction or obscuring the sense. The concord between the Sarada-K ver¬ 
sion and the Southern recension in point of general content is striking, and 
forms a sure basis for oonstituting a single text Contaminatioa between the 
KaiSmiii veraon and the Southern recension cannot be proved, but contami- 
natiem between the Bengali-Devanagari version and the Southern recensirm is 
not impossiWe. The agreements between the Besigali-Devanagati and the 
Southern recension have newathdess been as a rule utilized to arrive at a 
tentative stc^gap, based the indications of documental evidence. But it 
diould be noted that the Ka&niri-Soulbem agreements have for greater docu¬ 
mental authority arid probative value than the Bengali-cum-Devaimgari and 
Southern agre^entS. 

Let me put the matter in a dightly different way. The highest docu¬ 
mental probabiitty we can demand aixi expect is whm all manuscr^ of our cri¬ 
tical apparatus—which is the same as saying, all our different veraons—agree 
on a readii^ or a feature We must acce^jt this as the original; at least we 
do not want to questiem it, at pre^t. In the zbsenoe of such ccSigflete con- 
cord, the next best ocHnbinatkm is the agreanent besbweenl the ISaiada vetsion 
and the Southern recenaon (against Bengali-DevanSgari). Third in in^xsrt- 
anoe in my oi^on, the oonoord between the Southern recension and the 
Bengali-cum-Devanagaii versiai (against the BaradS). Fourth in order- 
stands the agreement between (Kily Northern versions or only Southern ver¬ 
sions inter se, which I consider, in general, as of equal value. Witii the pro¬ 
viso that a passage or a stanza or even a line, which is not necessary to the 
context, may be rejected, if it is actually omitted entirely in even cm of the 
important versions, since—as eaperiende has shown—the chances w 
ticKi are always very much greater than those of accidental or mt^tional 
omission. 
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characier and mutual relations of the versions and their 

MANUSCRIPTS 

The Saireda (lor KaStmi) Version. 

We are fortunate in possessing for tihis parvan also, a genuine Ka:§miri 
manuscript writtai, in old iSaradl characters, on folios prepared from the 
Himalayan birch-bark {bhurjrtpatra). The manuscript is no other than the 
now world-famous “Sarada Codex”, the unique birch-bark manuscript of 
the Mahabharata belonging to the Bombay Government Collection, now 
depoftited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, with identification 
No. 159 of 1875-76, which is the only extant genuine representative! of the 
old f 19} versbn of Kalmir.^ Our manuscript ii in other words, the conti¬ 
nuation of the iSarada manuscript used for the Adi and Sabhii. The manus¬ 
cript is fragmentary, breaking off in thei middle of 3. 253. 18*, tiius lacking 
unfortunately the last 46 adhyayaS of our text. For this lacuna we have to 
depaid upon the “ K ” versioiL some manuscripts of which have proved to be 
moderately good copies of the iSarada version, especially Kg, which is des¬ 
cribed bdow. 

It is now recognized by the competent authorities on the subject that the 
Sarada version is, in many respects, the most faithful representative of the 
original now extant; and the text of the Aranyakaparvan as preserved in our 
Sarada Codex <mly confirms this view. 

The iSarada text of the Arapyaka is of a piece with the texts of the Adi 
and the Sabha. The dtanzas comprising the text halve not been actually 
counted—it would not be easy to compute its exact extent, as the text com¬ 
prises tristubhs and two lengthy prose passages—but it i§, in all prob¬ 
ability, the shortest version of the parvan now extant, since it omits many 
passages whidi are found in other versions and manuscripts, while it does not 
contain new additions of any consequence. The text includes many archaic 
survivals in pmnt of linguistic usage and draws what may fairly be regarded 
■as “.difiScult readings” (Jed. diff.), in comparison with those of other 
manuscripts. 

The most strikmg omisdcHr of the KalmliS version is the story of Urvad 
(adhy. 45-46 of the Vulgate=pa!ssage No. 6 of our App. I), which wlatos 
how Arjuna is tempted by UrvaS during his Isojoum! in Indra’s heaven, and 


* The Kain^ diaracto of the text of our ,&iada manuscript, whidi is sug¬ 
gested by the script ('^ra£) and tbg writing material (bhurjapaitra), is ccaifirmed 
not only by the reading aijiri in the third pada of the inttoducfcoty mantra wRWri 
; but also the r^nlar omissian: of the word in sudi reference as 
fuitfaer by sudi K^miri spellings of names like^TO^Nor (foraretwi) 
corre^ding to (fe* in the Vii5ta; cf Raghu Vm, 

IntaKtotion to the VirStaparvan, p. xi. The BhSratamo^jml has in 3. 159 

and m 4. 36, etc. That is a real Ka^ri trait 
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how he refuses hCT advances on the ground that die is ah, ancestress of liis. 
Although this piquant story has permeated all versions of the epic e xcep t the 
Kalmiri and sonM; K), there is no reason to doubt that it is a late addi¬ 
tion. The hi^y erotic description of the voluptuous hetare of the gods, Urvaa, 
with its pronounced sex aj^ieal, is in my opinion totally incompatible with 
the epic setting, which lades all “feiminine” interest and eschews all erotic 
topics as such. The stanzas I refer to are (App. I. No. 6. lines 50-57=Bom- 
bay ed. 3. 46.8-11 =Calcuttal dd. 3. 1824-1827) : 







it asR I 


C20} The spurious character of this lengthy erotic interlude seems to me 
to be further revealed by two stanzas of phala^ndi with which the passage ends 
(App. I, No, 6, lines 157-163=Bomb. ed. 3. 46. 62-63=Cal. ed. 3. 1877- 
1878) : 


IS % I 

5f creq wmi i 

The! object of the interpolations seems to be also dear. It is primarily 
intended to motivate Arjuna’s masquerading as the dancing master to Prin¬ 
cess Uttara in the harem at the court of Virata, which is narrated in the 
next parvan. The devout see in it a trial, a test, to see if Arjima’s mind was 
as pure as his body was strong. Arjuna withstands the test successfully. But 
the reward he gets for his patience and self-cmitrol is a curious one; he is 
cursed by the angry and disappointed nymph that he would live as a eunuch 
among womoi! This apparent curse is, however, looked upon as a Wessing 
in disguise, for it was to take effect and serve its pirpose in the thirteenth 
year of the exile through which Arjuna along with his brothers must remain 
unrecognized (ajnatavdsa): 

This jejune inventim creates, however, many comi^ications not foreseen 
by the interpolator, as it is unfortunately ccxitradided by Arjuna bimsdf in 
11 
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the very nest parvan, when he confesses to Uttara, that though he has been 
telling people that he is a eunuch (4. 10. 8-9), fte is in udlity nothing of the 
kind, and that he has only been practiang strict continence, having takai the 
vow of rigid cdibacy for one full year by order of his eldest brother, Yudhi?- 
thira (4. 40. 12-13) : 


iii ^ grortsT II 

If that be so, then we must assume that either UrvaS’s curse had failed 
to materialize or—what is more phtusible—that Arjuna was never under any 
curse such as the one implied in this interpolation. Such an interpolation 
could have been made only when it was considered necessary that Arjuna 
ou^t in rehlity to have been a eunuch to be admitted into the ladies’ apart¬ 
ments at the Virata court, or at least to justify his specific statement to the 
effect that he was a eunuch. But this appalling realislm is as clumsy as it is 
unnecessary. The original conception was obviously quite different. At the 
end of the twelfth year of their exile Dharma tells YudhiiShira that they 
could go to Virata’s kingdom in any capacity or with any profession, and no 
one would recognize them under any circumstances. Their sdmkatpa would 
be so strong that they would appear to others in any shape or form desired 
by themselves, without any external aid or make-up (3. 298. 17, 19) : 

[21] qsj: ^ TPreiT 

mm ^ II 

In these circumstances I think there is not much doubt that the sus^ 
pected episode is in fafct a clumsy interpolation, and the circumstance that 
the Sarrada version lacks is only an additional proof of the superiority of 
this version. 

I may add here that the whole story is likewise missing not mly in the 
Bharatamanfan but also in the fragmentary but excdlent Devanagari manus¬ 
cript of the Araoyakaparvan belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (No. 966, fol. 43b), which I have occasionally consulted in 
doubtful cases.’^ 

Further particulars of the Saradia version will be found under the account 
of the “ K ” version, which follows next, and with which the iSaradS veraon 
is intitnatdy connected. 



• ^ See above p. 150f. 
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A facsimile of 2 t page of the **Sarada Codex” appears as the fron¬ 
tispiece of this volume. The text is 3 . 45.1-25. 

The “X” Version, 

This version, as is theJ case of the other parvans, is a specific Devanagari 
version, closely related to the tSarada, and clearly differentiated frota the so-. 
called Devanagari version. The hianuscripts comprising this version must in 
part be merely Devanagari copies of sarada originals and may in part repre¬ 
sent the version of a province or a region adjoining the -Sarada zone, which 
it has not been possible to localize more precisely. 

That the manuscripts of the K version are akin to and cognate with 
may be seen from the numerous readings common to and K (with or with¬ 
out some other Devanagari manuscripts). But it is demonstrated especially 
forcibly by their common amission of certain important and well-known pas¬ 
sages found in all other manuscripts, or at least in all other manuscripts of 
the Northern recension. Of such passages, given in our App. I, the nK)st 
important are numbered 16-18, 22 , 27 and 31. 

Of these passages No, 16, which forms a separate adhyaya of about 130 
lines, and is a medley of legends—among them the story of Narakasura and 
the legend of the rescue of the Earth by Vi§a?u in the Boalr incarnation,—is 
omitted in all five' manuscripts of the group K, besides Dj.g of the North¬ 
ern recension. It is, in other words, characteristic of the Mid-Indian group, 
Bengali and late Devanagari.—Passage No. 17 (42 lines), describing the 
return of the Pa!t)idavas to the hermitage at Badari, has permeated more 
widely, and is now found not only in the entire Southern recension but also 
in all manuscripts of the Northern recension except Sj. K (with Di. 3 . 3 ). Here 
also we notice that the group Si K is clearly distinguished from the typical 
Central sub-recension B Dc Dn Di.^.—No. 18 is a short passage of 24 lines 
of exactly the same t 3 npe; that is to say, it is omitted in Si K (with some 
other allied Devanagari manuscripts) in oppositicn to the typical Mid-Indian 
group B Dc Dn D 4 . 6 . K 3 secondarily incorporates in its text only the first 
four lines of the passage, which is as indication of the manner in which the 
additions of the Central sUl>recension (B D) have contaminated the Smada- 
K version.—^Another passage cf that type is No. 22 (^ving the names of 
Skanda); which is omitted in the whole group (Si K), with { 22 } the single 
exception of the ccnflated manuscript Kg.—^The next pas^ge of that kind is 
No. 27, a lengthy passage of 87 lines describing in detail how Jayadratha, 
after being.rdeased from captivity by Yudhi§thira, seeks the Jidp of the god 
Mahadeva in order to avenge himself; it is found in all Northern manuscripts 
except §1 K Di.—The last passage in our list is No. 31, a long spun out lament 
by Yudhi§thira on seeing his brothers lying on the ground if dead near 
the Enchanted Lake, a passage which is also found in all Northern manus¬ 
cripts except i§i K (with Di. 3 . 5 ). 
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The contrast between K and the Mid-Indian group is well brought 
out by two different single-line insertions, which are nothing but two different 
attempts to fill out a su^xysed lacuna aifter 3. 107. 18. After this stanza, 


^ 1 K D 0 ins.: 

531* 51 gc^cT WI 


B Dc Dn D3.4. e ins. : 

532* 


Both of thesei, as shown by S (whidi our constituted text here follows), are 
superfluous, as will be clear from a perusal of the text ( 3 . 107. 18-19) ; 

%isRf I 

!Pi HCWiit 

I II 


Notwithstanding the fact that the manuscripts comprising the K version 
show many Striking agreements which distinguish them from other groups, 
the K group itself cannot be said to be quite homogeneous. Of tli*^ Kj is 
distinctly conflated and rather more deeply contalminated than the others. 
While preserving a' large numibfer of Kagmiii readings, it sides frequently 
(especially in the early adhySyas) with the Bengali-Devanagari group; at 
times even showing readings peculiar to the late NSlakaiutha tradition. Kj 
is really a manuscript of the same type, though the degree of contamination 
is considerably less. Kg, on the other hand, diates with IS^ many unique 
readings, coming closest to it Indeed I am inclined to regard the concordant 
readings of ahd Kg as the specific Kaiimlii readings. In K 4 the last manus¬ 
cript of the K version, the contamination has gone yet further than in any 
otfam: K manuscript, K 4 incorporating occasionally not merdy Southern read¬ 
ings, but gjoradically even what are diaracteristic Southern inisArtT O pg 

I append here examples of readings showing special affinity between Si 
and Kg (references are to adhyiayaS and dokas) : 


^1 K, 

7. 10 gmw 

I 

7. 15 

7.16 (withDi-s) vrnrar 

7 . 18 

„ ^RT 

9. 5 ( with Di_s) 3 # 


Other MSS. 

5niC*r?*i«i* ^ (or sri ) I 
’NtsR ^ ( or sRifiri) 

R %5r (text ), cqM, sHtli, etc. 

»1R3[ (text ), 

( or “an?:) 

W^I^R'kiyd: adllfcK. 

dR. 
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(23'i Here follow examples showing the contamination of K.. with B D; 
and especially with the group B Dc Dn : 


K 3 B + some D 

Other MSS. 

2 - 6 


2 . 9 


2.10 ^i5nf?r 


2. 32 

9 ^ (text ), 

13. 54 


13. 98 


17. 3 


25. 15 WlfcW: 


34. 11 

3J^° (text ), 


The contamination of is further proved by the circumstance that it 
has incorporated in its text the following insertions of the Central sub-recen¬ 
sion : 10*, 14*, 16*, 22*, 50*, 52*. 55*, 76*. 91*, 97*, 107*, 126*, 184* 
192*. 215*. 249*, 390*, etc., etc., etc. 

Examples showing specially close oxitact between Kg and Dn are as 
follows: , 

37. 9 Kg Dn ^ $ 1 ^ : rest sIlRt (text) eto. 

37. 10 Kg Dn ; rest 

37. 26 Kg Dn * 15 %: : rest SRSPT: (text), 

37. 38 Kg Dn : rest 

38. 5 Kg Dn ( Dng % ) : rest ‘ 5 ' 

38. 8 Kg Dn : rest ^ etc. 

44. 16 Kg Dn : rest 

52. 5 Kg Dn ^ ; rest ^ 

54. 3 Kg Dn transp. qg - and ^qf: 

61. 82 Kg Dn Dj ^ ; rest go^ 

61. Ill Kg Dn Dj ! 3 ?Jg; : rest 51^: 

81. 68 Kg Dn Dj [arjgtiHR^: rest 

Examples of inserticns almost restricted to K, Dn are : 50*, 55*, (both 
very clear interpolations), 326* (with K*) 390* (with Do.,), 412* (with 
D,) : and passage No. 12 of App. I (also found in Dg, but with a different 
point of insertion). 

The contamination of Kg from Dn is especially noticeaWe in the Nala 
Episode. Its Kaimiri character, however, again comes to the surface in such 
wrcMig traiKcription from the 6 arada as (for in 3 . 97 . 17. 

Ua 
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Sporadic contamination of K 4 froim S is seen in the insertion 159*, and in 
palssage No. 4 of App. I (cf. v. 1. 3. 38. 18). 

Manuscripts Di _3 of the Devanagarl version show pronounced affinities 
with the K version, often supporting the specific readings and omissions of 
the latter, and th^ might have been classed under the K version. 

The Bengali Version. 

Our four Bengali manuscripts form on the whole al very homogeneous 
group, presenting generally a single common reading. The version has very 
close afiinities with (24} a particular* typei of Devanagarl manuscripts repre¬ 
sented by our Dn 04.3 (with or without Dc). These two groups—B and Dc 
Dn D 4 , 3 —^show as a rule the same readings, and contain the same insertions. A 
notable exception is 939*, which is a specific Bengali insertion lacking even in 
Dc D 4.0 and found only in Dn of the DevanagaliS manuscripts. 

The affinity of B (Dc) Dn D 4.6 (often with the conflated manuscript 
K 2 ) is esemplified by the following ref^ings : 

11. 27 Ka B Dn D 4 .G Jpg” : rest icg° 

28. 32 Ka B Dc Dn D 4.6 : rest % 

32. 13 B Dn D 4.8 [ sr ] : rest JW 

34. 11 Ka B Dc Dn D 4.6 : rest 3T#a'’ or 3T«f|Tr° 

91. 2 B Dn D. 1.0 ; rest ^ 

93. 10 B Dn D 4.6 : rest ^ 1 ^ 

104. 9 B Dn D 4.6 : rest ( mostly ) arm. 

Similarly B (Dc) Dn D 4 .(j, differing from most other manuscripts, have 
the following short additms: 446*, 448*, 455* (also in two Southern 
MSS.) 466*, 467*, 477*, 498*, 512*, (with KJ, 532*, (with DJ, 540*, 
541*, 684*, 806*, (with K 3 ). 844*, etc., etc. 

The Devanagaii Versions {other than K). 

I have divided the Devanagari Versions into three groups : ( 1 ) the 
Version of Caturbhuja; ( 2 ) the Version of Nilakaptha; and (3) the Com¬ 
posite VersicMi. The first two are the versions respectively of the commen¬ 
tators Chaturlrfiuja and Nilakajjtha, being acomipanied by their glosses; the 
third is ai group of Devanagari manuscripts not associated with any commen¬ 
tary. 

The Devanagari Version of Caturbkuja. 

The version of the commentator Caturbhuja has little to reooimmend for 
itself. It generally sides with the BD group, showing a slight preference for 
B ; thus B and Dc have a common insertiem 415*, not found in other manus¬ 
cripts of our critical apparatus. But it is definitely superior to the veraon 
of Nilakantha, in so far that it lacks mmiy of the very dearly spurious addi- 
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tions of the latter. The best known of such additions is a passage of 39 
lines (App. I, No. 12) inserted in the Nala Episode after our 3. 62. 10, which 
is found only in Ko Dn and is comparable to the passage substituted in 
Di _3 for stanzas 1-17 of our adhy. 62 (cf. App. I, No. 10). Especially 
in the later adhyayas of this parvan, Dc and go together, showing numer¬ 
ous agreements peculiar to themselves. Dc shows some unique additions, 
though their number is small; exa'mples are 129* and 402*, both being one- 
line insertions. 

Manuscripts of Caturbhuja*s commentary on different parvans are avail¬ 
able ; that on the Virata has been published by the Gujarati Printing Press 
(Bombay 1915). It is not unlikely that Caturbhuja had written a commen¬ 
tary on the whole of the Mahabharata, though it is doubtful whether com¬ 
plete manuscripts of the whole of his commentary are now extant. The 
manuscripts I have hitherto seen were invariably of individual parvans 
separately handed down. 

{25} Very little is known about this scholiast. He bore the surname or 
title Misra, like his fellow commentator Arjuna Misra. It is therefore likely 
that he hails from Eastern India. It has not been possible to fix his chronology 
with precision even in relation to the five major Mahabharata commentators, 
Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Sarvajfia-Narayajpa, Arjunamisra and Nflakaijtha. 
But it is most unlikely that he is a very early commentator.^ In our manus^ 
cri'pts the* commentary is called VdkyaMpika (fol. 1) : 

This name is analogous to the titles of the commentaries by Devabodha 
and Arjunamisra, Jnanadipika and Arthadipika respectively; compare also 
the title of Nilakantha’s commentary BharalKt-bhavadipa. 

The Devandgan Vetsion of NilakaiftKa : the Vulgate. 

The version of Jraakajjtha has never inspired confidence, and in the case 
of the present parvan, it is singularly disappointing. It contains (alrag with 
some other manuscript groups) fourteai additional adhyayas, some of which 
are palpaWy very late interpolations. NotaWe amcMig the latter are adhy. 
262-263 of the Vulgate (our App. I, No. 25), whidi rdate how Duryodhana 
sends the Durvasas, with 10,000 disciples, to Yudhi§thira at a moment 
when the latter would not be able to feed such an alarming crowd: of hungry 
mendicants. In answer to Draupadfs prayers, however, SrS appears, 

all of a sudden, from Dvaraka, and so contrives it that the mendicant 
fraternity, without having eaten a morsel of food, inexplicaMy feds aH of a 
gufidpn completely! satiated and dinks away in fear and trqMdatirai. They 
vanidi without even makin g an effort to eixplain the situation and express 

1 Mr. P. K. Gc»e, the Curafiff of the Institute, tentatively asagns him to the 
period A.p. 1350-1550, 
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their apologies to Yudhi§thira, who managed in the meantime to cook 
food enough to feed that astonishing large troop of beggars. This naive 

story, which is not without an element of humour, is found only in Dcj 

Di. 2.6 Ga besides Dn, a very poor collection of manuscripts^ and is therefore 
obviously a very late interpolation. Its omission from our text, I feel sure, 
will not be regretted. 

The Vulgate contains many lines which are extremely weakly supported, 
at least by manuscripts of our critical apparatus. Thus, besides Dn, 5* is 
found only in D,; 25* only in Si K 3 ; 30* only in Kg D<,; 48* only in D<j: 
50* and 55* only in Kg; 874*' only in De; 1193* only in Dj; and passage 

No. 32 of App. I (a long interpolation of 72 lines) only in D<, G 3 ! 

Dn also shows a surprisingly large number of unique readings, not found 
in my other manuscript, a few of which are noted below as illustrations: 

32. 31 Dn : rest 

33. 13 Dn : rest 
43. 28 Dn spiNlftmT t rest 

60. 14 Dn SRft? ; others ?ir (text), 

82. 5 Dn goJir ^ : rest 
82. 33 Dn : rest 

84. 11 Dn ; rest 

87. 1 Cn 3 tR% : rest at^{5ei5 
93. 4 Dn : rest qiogsri; 

{ 26 } 100. 4 Dn : rest 

145. 1 Dn in ^ : rest nicrt 

146. 53 Dn ; rest 

167. 8 Dn : others (text ), nnr, 

195. 14 Dn ; rest 

Other specific readings of Dn, not supported by any other manuscript, 
will be found in: 3. 33. 35 36 (i^), 46 (n^), 52 (^); 

81. 21 ( ^ ), 156 (iRf.); 82. 46 ( qRq: ); 85. 1 ( cfsil), 10 ( nsf), 16 ( 31 
[orsnjniiiql#?^: ). 86 . 13 (gn:); 178, 25 (m fm); 198. 15 (|^), 
19 ( or «Tt); 200. 54 229. 16 230. 23 

235. 3 ()j 244. 13 ( ) ; etc.; etc. 

In his commentary on '3. 291. 70 (Bombay ed.), Makamtha mentions 
Arjunamigra : showing that Arjunamiiira is prior 

to NUakantha, as has be^ proved by me elsewhere on other grounds also.^ 

1 Cf. SuKTHANKAR, “Epic Studies (V)”, Annds of Bhandarhrof Oriental 
Resmch Institute, vol. 17 (1935), p. 189 f. 
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In commaiting on 3. 33. 59 (Bombay ed.): 


^ ^ it 


Nllakantha notes certain commentators (sff^; 

f^r ^ ^€§RIct ^ 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word it is not possible to say for 

certain whether Nllakantha is here referring to eastern commentators or 
merely to old commentators, but he probably means the latter, as he calls 
easterners “Gaudas.” 


Nllakantha appears to have been an adept in the Kama-i^stra also. In 
the course of his commentary on the chapter describing the general dege¬ 
neracy of the Kali age, he discusses certain pornographic details with a frank¬ 
ness which is as astonishing as it is disconcerting. The stanza in question is 
3. 186. 35 ( = Bombay ed. 3. 188. 41): 

^isrsn i 

3*1^ li, 

oa which NUakaptha has the gloss: g%*pir; llg srftraj; I sraw 
5^313BR5fW3R3r: I 31c^ I 

In the beginning of his commaitary, NBaka^itha mentions his gum 
Lak^maiprya, Narayaaja-tirtha and Dhiresami^ra of Hamlrapura: 


n«ii?3r 



Makaotha’s gum Naiayaipa-tirtha-Hiot to be confused with the Maha- 
bharata commentator Naiayana-SarvajSa or Sarvajfia-Narayapa—has been 
identified by Mr. P. K. Goi® with the author of the MJnBithsa work Bhaita- 
bhasa-prakasikd (c. A.0. 1650).^ 


Variants cited by Nfiakaintha will be found in his commentary on the 
following stanzas (references to the adyhaya and iloka of the Bombay ed.): 
2. 37; 3. 63; 4. 19; 6. 3 ( sms: ) 7. 5; 8. 11-12; 9. 15 ; 10. 24, 32, 37; 
11. 4, 8 (amis:); 12. 23, 35,36, [27} 80; 15. 7; 20. 10; 22. 4; 23. 8; 25. 1 
29. 8,22 ( ), 29 ; 30. 23, 41; 31. 8 ; 32. 13, 38, 59 ; 33. 8, 59 (sn^:) 

63, 68, 72 ; 35. 3 ( smiS: ); 37. 34; 40. 4 ; 43. 6 ( amis: ); 71. 16 ( 


1 Cf. P. K. ■“ Date of the HihttahhasaprakalM and identification of its 

author with the Guru of Nllakantha Caturdhara ”, MimSmsa^Prakaia, voL 3 (1938), 
pp. 66ff.—For further particulars about the life and family of Nilakaptha, see now : 
P. K. Gcce, “ Nllakantha Caturdhara, the Commentator of die Mah5hharata--His 
Genealogy and Descendants,” AtmOs of the Bhmdorkar Otientd Research Institute, 
vol, 23 (SUv^ fubilee Volume), 1942, 146-161, 
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82. 36, 38 ( ^ ); 84. 9 ; 110, 3, 23 

JrtJTI^'.); 117. 12 (5rfHS[tn3: ); 119. 13 (); 120. 2; 125. 

18 (.# qraf% ); 129. 9 (sn^-., 3#i-: ); 147. 8 ; 161. 

20 (jftgqil:). 162. 28 ; 169. 8 ; 172. 9 ; 176. 9 ; 177. 22; 179. 15; 207. 49, 97 
(jffsTtl:); 211. 9,16; 219. 22; 222. 1; 233. 8 ; 236. 31; 264. 12 ; 269. 3, 
10; 297, 24. 36; 315. 9; etc. 

The Composite. Devmagarl Version. 

The Devanagari has always been, found to be a composite version. Our 
composite Devanagari manuscripts may be roughly divided into three groups. 

(1) The best group, from our viewjpoint, is Dj.j which frequently agrees 
with Si K (but especially K 4 ) in opposition to other D manuscripts and 
might have been classed under the K versioti Of these agrees, however, 
frequently especially in later adhyayas—with 'Dc, the version of Caturbhuja. 

(2) Then there is the group D^.^, which generally agrees with B Dc Dn. 

(3) The remaining manuscript Dg is in a class by itself, presenting a text 
which is, for large parts, almost the same as that of the Nllakajotha version, 
but which shows exceptionally some noteworthy discrepancies. Groups 2 
and 3 are frequently seen in combination, and we accordingly very often get 
a wider group B Dc Dn D 4_8 (sometimesi joined by Kj), 

The affinity of the group D 1.3 is exemplified by the following concordant 
readings of these three manuscripts. 

1- 3 Di -3 Parasm.) qr*n# : rest ^ ( Atm.) qrar: 

5 ^t-s : other MSS. eiftqiifqt (text), 

1. 13 Di_s , other MSS. ^ swt( or 

1- 14 D 1.3 . other MSS. text ), 

1- 15 D 1.3 ( Parasm. ) rest Hlf >T5gm| ( Atm. ) 

1. 34 Di _3 ; rest q igqiq i: 

2. 5 Di _3 !ff . rest (by transp.) 

6. 22 Di_ 3 . rest 

48. 29. Di _3 gsjf; other MSS. tRT (text), gsifi 
167. 19 D 1.3 . other N MSS. npw (text) etc., etc. 

Examples of insertions, almost peculiar to D 3_3 and showing the close 
afiinity betweai these three manuscripts, are : 182* (with K 4 ) 288* 334 * 
(with K 4 ), 1025*, 1186*. 1188*. 1190*. 1194* (latter four with K,), etc., etc. 

As remarked above, the group Di_ 3 , differing from other Devanagari 
manuscripts, frequently agrees with K. Examples of insertions common 
to l§i K and D 3.3 (oft«i with Dg) are : 640*, 707*, 711*, 715», etc. etc. 

Group I ^_3 is in^xxtant for the reason that it larics (like iS^ K) many 
of the interpolations of the B D group; e.g. 44*, 128*, 130*, 131*, 133*, IfS*, 
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163*, 166*, 167*, 168*, 178*, 184*, 1'85*, 187*, 188*, 189*, 193*, 195*, 
224*, 238*„ 240*, 244*, 245*, 247*, 248*, 249*, 540*. 541*, 895*, 985*, 
etc., etc., etc. 


•The Telugu Version. 

Only two manusaipts of the Tdugu version were collated, of which one 
(^s is often the case with these manuscripts) is certainlyi a)ntaiminated, to 
a very high degree, from {28} Northern! sources. In such mn fl atpH parts, Tg 
is gaierally associated with G 3 . Exanqjles of sudi axitamination will be found 
below, under the Grantha version. 

Tj, differing from Tg often sidds with Gg (with or without Mg), 
giving what appears to be the real Southern reading. 

For examples of cemtamination of Tg through the Northern recension, 
cf. 174*, 248*, 484*, 563*, 570*, 572*, 577*, 661*, 673*, 932*, (with M^). 
991*, etc., etc. Many of these are marginal insertions, added sec. m. 

The Grantha Version. 

Most of our Grantha manuscripts are unfortunately contaminated from 
the Northern recensi<m. The contamination is particularly noticeable in the 
case of Gg, and it increases towards the end of the parvan; so mudi so that 
in the final chapters Gg often omits the specific insertitHis of the Southern 
recaision, absorbing at the same time the characteristic insertions of the 
Northern! Such manuscripts are valuable for a study of the fusion of 
recensions*. 

Examples of omission in Gg of specific Southern insertions are: 1050*, 
1059*, 1060*, 1061*, 1062*, 1069*, 1071*, 1077*, 1082*, 1085*, 1086*, 

1091*, 1092*, 1093*, 1102*, 1114*, 1137*, 1138*, 1139*, 1142*. 1146*, 

1148*, 1149*, 1152*, 1154*, 1326*, 1343*, 1372*, 1373*, etc., etc.—Examples 
of the incorporation of Northern insertions in Gg (sometimes with Tj) are : 
1046*, 1048*, 1063*', 1065*, 1066*, 1067*, 1073*, 1074*, 1088*, 1103*, 

1120*, 1126*, 1131*, 1134*, 1167*, 1203*, 1224*, 1226*. 1227*, 1229*, 

1230*, 1279*, 1331*, 1337*, 1358*, 1365*, 1382*, 1385*, etc., etc.: and passages 
Nos. 24, 27, and 32 of App. I. 

But the most striking instance of conflation is the inclusion in G- of our 
final adhyaya (299), which is regularly transposed in all genuine Southern 
manuscripts to the beginning of the ViiStaparvan. The evidence of Gg is 
thus seen to be fully ina)nclusive and therefore untrustworthy for the consti¬ 
tution of the Grantha version and the Southern recension. 

The MalayaUm Version. 

While forming an integral part of the Southern recensiem, the Malayt- 
1 am version has its own peculiarities, which distingui^ it dearly from the 
T G version, as regards both readings and inseftioiK, Here is a list of T G 
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insertions, which are lacking in the Malayialani' version: 183*, 218*, 232*, 
243*, 286*, 356*, 620*, 667*, 674*, 685*, 802*, 803*, 805*, 824*, 856*, 
859*, 8^7*, 868*, 869*, etc., etc.—On, the other hand, M also shows a certain 
number of specific insertions which are not known to the Telugu and Grantha 
versions, such as 307*, 494*, 560*, 581*, 949*, 1028*, 1041*, 1083*, 1158*, 
1262*, 1336*, etc., etc—(Nearly all of these insertions (of both types) are 
single-line insertions; a few are of two lines. 

But our M is not homogeneous, and exhibiting among them¬ 
selves numerous differences. shows clear signs of contamination from 
Northern sources, and is by no means a good representative of the Malaya- 
1am version. Examples of Northern accretions in Mg are 96*, 99*, 4g6*, 
516*. 796*, 955*, eta etc. Mjj is again often excepted from the common 
Southern reading, as ini 3, 41. 24; S (except Ma) against N 

(with Ms) ^ where Mg agrees with N. Mg (like Gg) 

also omits a few of the typical Southern insertions; e.g., 102*, 723*. Mj. is 
not altogether free from contamination from some Northern source or sources 
as is indicated by 629*, 677*, 932* (with Tg marg,. sec. m.), etc.,' etc. 

A very good example of the contamination of Mg from N is furnished 
by the conflated reading of Mg in 3. 22. 8. N reads as op¬ 
posed to S, which has stf; but Mg reads whidi 

is very evidently a result of the conflation of the Southern and Northern 
readings: (S) ^ (N). But the most conviiKing 

proof is furnished by a palpable mistake in Mg. The manuscript inserts 
line 1 of a Northern additional stanza (95* )| after 3. 28. 16“’', but line 2 of 
that stanza after 16®'*. The two lines of the stanza, though superfluous, do 
convey some meaning when read together; but arranged as in Mg, they serve 
no useful purpose except to betray the conflated character of the manuscript 
in question. 

With reprd to the status and merit of the Malayialam version in general, 
I aid glad to dte here an observation of Profmxr PI. P. S, Sastri, which I 
am able to confirm from my own experience. Ip the course of his remarks 
on the Southern recension in the Introduction to his edition of the Arajjyaka- 
parvan. Professor Sastri writes : “ Not having been subject to NSyak influ¬ 
ence in any manner whatsoever, the tradition handed down by the Malayalam 
manuscripts preserved the Grantha text, iri a purer and more unmixed form 
than even some comparatively early Grantha manusaipts, as the Malayalam 
Mss. do not at all seem to have come intoi contact with the Northern Recen¬ 
sion till very recent times’’.’^ This is in substantial agreement with what 
I had stated in my Frokgomma to the Adiparvan regarding the Malayalam 

The MahabhSrata (Southern Recension), 'Vol. IV (1933), Introduction, 

p. iiif. 
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version, namely, that it is “ the bes^ Southern version'"^^ I am happy to find 
that this cautious remark of mine has subsequently been confirmed by the 
editor of the Southern Recension himself in a clear and unambiguous manner. 

THE PARVASAlvlGRAHA 

The number of adhyiayas and slokas of the* Aranyaka, according to the 
Parvasajmgrahaparvan, in our edition, and in the current editions, can be seen 
in the following table. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF ADHYAYAS ANd SlOKAS 
IN THE ARAljIYAKAPARVAN 



Parva- 

samgraha 

Grit. Ed. 

Cal. Ed. 

Bomb. Ed 
(Saka 1799) 

[Kumbh. Ed.^ 

South Rec. 
(Sastri) 

Adhyayas 

i 

269 

299 

1 

314 

315 

315 

269 

Slokas 

11,664 

? * 

1 

12,848 

12,002 

i 

12,476 I 

j 

11,136 


£30} With r^rd to the above figures the following particulars may be 
noted. According to the count of the Calcutta edition the number of ^okas in 
this i>arvan is 17,478. But this calculation misses the correct figure by several 
thousands. The Calcutta Pandits responsible for the edition, who were 
apparently not very good mathematicians, have made repeated mistakes in 
the (Xrtinting of the lines, being evidently baffled by the complicacies of calcu¬ 
lation at the turn of the century ! They have numbered the lines, by fives, 
without committing any mistake up to 3095. They make their first mistake 
by putting down the next figure (after 3095) as 4000, in place of 3100 ; and 
this is followed by several other lapses of that type! The correct total as 
computed by Jacobi® is 12,848 as shown above.—The figure* for the slokas of 
the Bombay edition has been taken from the edition of text and Marathi 
trandation by Kashinath alias Bhau Shastri Lele of Wai (Saka 1821), who 
has counted the stanzas! in his edition, adhyaya by adhyaya; and, after 
correcting his own errors in three different places, gives the correct figure, 
according to him, at the end of the Vanaparvan volume (p. 1344) as 12,002.^ 
—^The figure for the stanzas of the Kumbhakonam edition has been taken 
from the Index Volume (p. 5) of that edition.—^The extent of Professor 


3- Prplegmiena, p. lxxiii. 

*[By actual codats, 11,421 slokas of 32 syllables each.]. 

Bos Mahabhdrata, Inhaltsangabet Index, etc., p. 257. 

3 According to another computation, that of the Oiitra^iala Editiop (Foam 
1930), the correct number is 11,859, as given in the footnote on p. 500 of its e<fition 
of the “ Van^)arvan." 
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P. P. S. SASTRfs Southern Recemum has been given by himself in the Intro¬ 
duction to the second part of his Aramyakaparvan (vol. 5, p. xiv).—The 
figure for the critical text has been intentionally left blank by me, since the 
parvan contains two prose! adhyayas, in addition, tol a large number of Tri§- 
tubh stanzas, and it is difficult to compute their equivalent in ^lokas. Indeed 
the figures given for the other editionsi are all defective for the same reason. 
In fact they are all purely fictitious, being obtained by the addition of figures 
far the stmzas and prose sections, but may be taken to represent a very rough 
approximation of the extent. It will thus be realized that it is futile to com¬ 
pare these figures with the Parvasaaiigraha figures, which are often themselves 
doubtful. It has been the general experience that ancient figures, when at all 
complicated, seldom come out quite right. And there is nd reason to think 
that the Parvasamgraha figures for the number of stanzas are an exception 
to the rule. 

We do not expect strict agreement between our figures and the Parva- 
samgraha figures in respect of the number of stanzas in such a voluminous 
work but we do expect some agreement as regards the number of adhyayas. 
It is, therefore, surprising to find that almost all extant manuscripts contain 
about 30 adhyayas at least more than the figure given' by the Parvasath- 
graha! This discrepancy is the more striking, as the manuscripts of the 
Parvasamgraha, of all versions and recensions without exception, agree—^for 
a change—in giving the same figure for the number of adhyiayas, namely, 
269. As regards the manuscriptsi of the Aranyaka, the Kasmiri .(iSarada) 
and the Southern manuscripts agree in having about 300 adhyiayas, while the 
Central Sub-recension (Bengali-Devaifigari group) show in fact about 315 
adhyiayas. The former may be taken as the ipore reliable figures. Professor 
P. P. S. Sastri’s device of arriving at the Parvasaimgraha figure (269), by 
omitting arbitrarily about 31 colophons actually contained in all of his 
manuscripts is hardly commendable. 

{31} Due to these discrepancies between the data of the Parvasaimgraha 
and the manuscripts, which are patent, two probabilities are presented to us : 
either, the compiler of the Parvasatthgraha had made a mistake in counting 
the adhyayas, or some thirty adhyayas have been added to our parvan since 
the time of the Parvasaimgraha count No third explanation is possible, and 
l>oth thesei are significant alternatives. If we admit that there has been an 
original error in the counting of adhyayas, it is roughly a mistake of 30 in 
300, that is 10 per cent., which is indeed a very high percentage of error. If 
we could prove even two or three such errors, the value of the figures in the 
Parvasamgraha will dwindle down to an insignificant quantity. If, on the 
other hand,—as is more likely—our critical text contains about 30 adhyayas 
(equivalent to about 1500 stanzas) more than the text which was the basis 
of the Parvasaahgraha calculation, then even in the matter of general contents 
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it is nowhere near the Parvasaihgraha standard and must be very far re¬ 
moved from the hypothetical archetype of the Mahabharata ; for it is hardly 
credible that as many as thirty colophons could get displaced or lost in a 
mere a^^te of 300 colophons. There are moreover no means to eccise 
these spurious aorretions except by methods of higher criticism, which owing 
to the peculiar diaracter of our work would be a very delicate operation 
indeed, and withal one of doubtful utility. We thus see how easy it would 
be to delude ourselves that just by collating a small fraction of the extant 
manuscripts, we could arrive at the ardietype. 

The passage in the Parvasaiiigraha giving the contt^s of this parvan 
exists in two versions (1. 2. 111-126) : the longer version of the Vulgate 
being based on the Central Sub-recension (the Bengali-Devanagarl), the 
shorter version on the Kalmiri-Southem traditicHi. I have adopted the latter 
in this edition, relying mainly on the superiority of the agreement between 
what appear prima facie to be independent versions. But I think it is pos¬ 
sible to fortify the argument in the present case from intrinsic considerations. 
It will be seen that in the shorter version, the sequaice of the incidents men¬ 
tioned in the list of contents does not, tally with' the actual sequence in tire 
original text of the parvan, given uniformly by all extant manuscripts; the 
sequence of the longer version on the other hand tallies exactly with the 
present text Moreover, the latter—namely, the longa- veisim—is much 
fuller, containing a!s it does far more details. Is it now likely that the 
Kasimri and Southern traditions had indQjendently—or in cdlusicai with 
each other—discarded the original fuller and more correct veraon in favour 
of a shorter and defective version? It seems far more probable that the 
defects of the original short version, which has been preserved independently 
by the Kahniri and Southern traditions, had been noticed early, and that had 
led to its being modified and con'ected by the revisers of the Central Sub¬ 
recension, which then adopted the revised version of the contaits. 

The Parvasaihgraha mentions sixteen sub-parvans, whidi is also our 
number, but the Vulgate has twaity-two; that is mOTe. The fetter 
number is obtained by adding to the list the names of certain ^sodes like 
the-Nalopokhyana, Ramopakhyana, SavitryupadhySna, which originally did 
not form separate sub-parvans at all, as will be seen from 'the following table. 

{32} Critical Edition Vulgate Editions 

(and old Parvasaihgraha) (and revised Parvasaihgraha) 

1 aiRTCra (adhy. 1-11) 1 sRoq (adhy. 1-10) 

2MR3^(12) .2M?3w(11) 

3 (12-37 ) 

4 %[Er { 38-41) 


3%M(13-i2) 
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Critical Edition 
(and old Parvasaifagraha) 

4 (43-79) 

5 (80-153) 

6 5Rifts[sr (154) 

7 (155-172) 

8 snspR ( 173-178) 

9 ( 179-221) 

10 (222-224) 

11 (225-243 ) 
12in^5rFpPJ' (244) 

13^^ (245-247) 

14 Iwt&ipir ( 248-283 ) 


15 ( 284-294 ) 

16 siRStg (295-299) 


Vulgate Editions 
(and revised Parvasaifagraha) 

5 ( 42-51) 

6 sr^qppTR ( 52-79) 

7 cft4qi5rr { 80-156 ) 

8 (157 ) 

9 (158-164 ) 

10 (165-175) 

11 apPR (176-181) 

12 ml a l ' jWq t W ( 182-232 ) 

13 ( 233-235 ) 

14 ( 236-257 ) 

15 ( 258) 

16 (259-261) 

17 (262-271 ) 

18 gR^ssrt^W (272) 

19 ^n^qi^tlpr ( 273-292 )^ 

20 (T^t^RTWHIW ( 293-299) 

21 (300-310.) 

22 3TR31^ ( 311-315) 


The limits of these sub-parvans can be fixed, as a rule, with tolerable 
cotainty with die aid of the colophons of our manuscripts, which give indi¬ 
cations sufiBcient for purposes of approximate identification. 


OTHER EDITIONS 

Of the numerous printed editions of the Aranyaka-parvan (almost uni- 
fonnly passing under the name Vanaparvan), I have consulted the following : 

(1) The edith prweps of the Mahabharata printed in Calcutta between 1834 
and 1839. Its Vanaparvan comprises, according to its own data, 17478 51okas in 
314 adhyayas, It gives in general the NilakaiJtha veraon, whidi we have called 
the Vulgate and which has been reproduced in many subsequent editions, sometimes 
accompanied by txanslationi and commentary. The edkio prirweps still remains the 
best edition available of the Vulgate version of the Araipyakaparvan, though that 
is not saying very nmch. 

(2) Ihe oblong potbi-fonn, edition, published by Ganapat Krishnaji in 
Saka 1799 in Bon&ay (hence commicmly known as the Bombay edition). It is 
accmnpanied by Nilakantha’s commentary, Bharata-b'hiwiMpa, and diould there¬ 
fore represent ^e {[33} b^lalcantha tradition. But it oohtains as a matter of fact 

I- The Parvasanhgtaha of the Vulgate dtes Nos. 19 and 20 in reverse order, 
that is^ the PativratSmabatmya precedes the Biamopakbyanav 
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<[uite a large number of lines and readings not countenanced by Nilakantba himself, 
The text is divided into 315 adyhayas, and contains (according to some editions 
which give the aggregate number of stanzas in the parvan) 12,<X)2! stanzas.^ 

(3) The Kumbhakonam edition publi^ed by T. R. KmsHNACiiARYA and T. R. 
Vyasacharya, and described on its title-page as* “ A New Edition, mainly based on 
the South Indian Texts”. Its Vanaparvan comprises (according to the Index 
Volume) 12,476 slokas and 315 adhyayas, but contains like our misch-codices a good 
number of specific Northern passages unknown to the true Southern recension.^ 

(4) Professor P. P, S. Sasteu's Southern Recenaon, Volumes 4-5, comprising 
(according to his owni count)' 11,136 islokas divided into 269 adhyayas. 

As these old editions contain nothing of any serious importance which 
is not to be found in the different manuscripts already collated for this edi¬ 
tion, they have been only sparingly used and cursorily studied by me. The 
following observations may be of use to those who may wi^ to consult these 
editions. 

As remarked above, there are some grjave mistakes iix the numbering of 
tlie stanzas of the Calcutta edition. The first mistake occurs after stanza 
3095, where the next number suddenly jumps up to 4000 (when it should be 
3100). Similarly after 8895, the following number jumps up to 9900 (when 
it should be 8900). For the third time, after 10,095, the following number 
is given as 11,000 (instead of 10,100). For the fourth time, after 11,095, 
the next number jumps up to 12,1000, when it should be 11,100. At the next 
step, however, the number equally suddenly jumps back to 10,200! Thus 
at one place three successive numbers (which are supposed to inciease by 
hve at each step) are 11095, 12,000, 10,200!! After adhy. 117, there ap¬ 
pear to be no new mistakes, and from that point onwards the numbering 
may be taken to be continuous and correct. But the result of these earlier 
miscalculations is that the extent of the parvan appears to be 17,478, when 
it should in reality be (according to Jacobi’s computation) 12,848, the P^r- 
vasaimgraha figure being 11,664! Several numbers occur twice; and in giv¬ 
ing reference to the Calcutta edition, it is advisable! to cite the adhyaya num¬ 
ber as well. 

The Bombay edition, like the Calcutta, is based on the Mlakaiitha ver¬ 
sion but (like yet other editions of the Mahabharata prepared in the same 
fashion, e.g., the Chitrashala edition) does not represent tfie Nfl^tha tra¬ 
dition very faithfully. In the footnotes to the text, and the critical notes at 
the end, I have frequently drawn attention to unwarranted d^arture from 
Nilakaintha’s original text The vagaries are small and of no great conse¬ 
quence, but they are there nevertheless. They prove very clearly that mih 

1 According to the Chitra^ala Edition the number is 11359, though the text 
is precisely the same in both editions. ^ t. 

« It seems not to have been noticed that in the old printed editions though the 
'name of this parvan is given cm the title-page and in the captions as Vanaparva” 
the colophons invariably give the name cmrectly as Aranya-or— Aranyakaparvan 

12 
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oui, my conscious effort^ <at dt&rotim or emendation—md perhc^s, notwith¬ 
standing the Mf-hearted efforts to preserve intact the received text— 
discrepancies do arise m course of tim, md the text does drift away from the 
norm, imperceptibly, within a fekMvely short period of time. Thus in 3. 9. 
7 for our (which is documented [34} uniformly by almost all our 

manuscripts), the different editions printed in the Bombay province, and exa¬ 
mined by me, all have the reading srj^tqw, ^ reading whidi has not been found 
in a single manuscript! In 3. 83. 30, the Bombay edition (with the Kum- 
hhakona’m and some other editions) reads when the Nilakaajtha 

manuscripts themselves (along with a host of other manuscripts) have the 
correct reading {lect. diff.), which is the reading of the constitut¬ 
ed t^! Likewise in 3. 249. 8, out edition reads which is the read¬ 

ing offered by all manuscripts collated for our edition, except one inferior 
Grantha manuscript (Gg), which reads and yet this latter reading 

( adopted in many of the Bombay editions. 

Professor Sastri’s edition is based chiefly on four manuscripts, of 
which one ( ^ ) is in Telugu script, two ( ST, Grantha, and one (^ ) 

in Malayalam. For adhyayas 67-130, that is, for about 64 adhyayas out of 
his total of 269 adhyayas, a fifth manuscript^ jj) was partly utilized. Ac¬ 
cording to the editor, manuscript ar (Grantha) “ represents the Principal 
Text printed ”. It bears a date corresponding to a.d. 1795, that is, it is less 
than 150 years old. As an edition of the; Southern recension. Professor Sas¬ 
tri’s edition is preferable and indeed mudi superior to the Kumbhakonam 
edition. But it seems to me! that iri its preparation the manuscript material 
has not been as fully and carefully utilized as it should have been. Judging 
by the Southern manuscripts collated for our edition and examined by me, 
which cannot be very different frota his, it should seeim that too often 
Sastri’s edition agrees in its nuslections and other short-comings with the 
Kumbhakonam edition to the exduaon of the genuine Southern tradition. I 
miss in his critical apparatus many of the readings which are givai uniformly 
by all Southern manuscripts. Even if the editor, for some occult reasons, did 
not wish to adopt in his text these perfectly good and authenticated Southern 
readings, they should have appeared in the footnotes as discarded readings. 
Instances of Northern readings having contaminated his text will be found in 
the foUowmg stanzas (reference is to Hokas and adhyayas of his text) ; 

1 . 27» 28^ 2 . 13i^ 22“. 46*, 71^* 80i»; 4 . 8 “, 8*, 15®; 5 . 1 ®. 6', 7*. 22“; 7 . 2 ®. 
2*, 9®, 23®; 8 . 17*; 10 . 49^ 66“; 11 . 60^*, 72i'; 12 . 23^“, 41*; 13 . 1®; 

14 . 6 “, 16* 17 . 10 J“, llj'*; 18 . 5 ®; etc., etc. These examples have select¬ 
ed at random from the first IB adhyayas only; but sudt lapses keep turning 
up on page after page up to the end of the book. 

As his editi<xi is based on four manuso'ipts only and even these manus¬ 
cripts appear not to have been rigorously collated and fully utilized, I should 
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hesitate to accept his text as a true representative of the Southern recension, 
even ignoring the deficiencies of the critical apparatus. 

In the division into adhyayas, Professor Sastri seems to have followed 
the Grantha edition of Sarahhojirajapuram (Tanjore District) printed in 
1895. The reason given by Professor Sastri for following the edition instead 
of the manuscripts is that the division of the Tanjore edition “ accords ex¬ 
actly with the enumeration of the number of chapters for the Vana Parvan 
(sic) in the Anukramainikadhyaya of both the Northern and the Southern 
Recensions”.^ This is a dangerously vicious circle I As the Tanjore edition 
does not pretend that it has followed any manuscript tradition, the adhyaya 
division of both these editions (Tanjore and! Sastri) remain, unsupportel by 
manuscript authority {35} and therefore perfectly arbitrary. Adopting the Par- 
vasamgraha figure, Sastri has divided the parvan into 269 adhyayas, while 
the actual numbering of the adhyayas in Southern manuscripts reaches the 
figure 300 approximately, the number according to our Southern manuscripts 
varying between 299 and 302. 

While Sastri by arbitrary elimination of colophons, has equated his 
adhyaya-number to that given by the Parvasathgraha, he cculd not make the 
figures for the slokas tally! According to the Parvasaihgraha the number of 
glcfeas should be 11,664. The total nutnber of stanzas, ” says Professor 
Sastri, ‘^printed in the Text of the Southern Recension comes to 11,13§, 
which is short by 528 As his text is short by over 500 stan2as, his equa¬ 
tion of the number of adhyayas with the 'Parvasamgraha figure, by arbitrary 
omission of about thirty colophons, which are found in all Southern manus¬ 
cripts, has no significance, and remains a piece of useless and unmeaning 
manipulation. 

It is exactly seventeen years since I tock over charge of the Mahabharata 
work, and reorganixed, on somewhat different lines, this Department of the Insti¬ 
tute, having profited by the experiments and experiences of my predecessor, the 
late lamented Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m.a. During this interval the Mahabharata 
Department of the Institute has prepared andl published critical editions of four 
whole parvans (in this sequence) : the Adi (1933), the Virata (1936), the Udyoga 
(1940), and now the Aiauyaka (1942). These four parvans comprise, according 
to the data of the Parvasamgraha-parvan, about 28,400 islokas In addition to 
this: the Sabhaparvan, whidi is being edited by Professor Franklin Edgerton of 
the Yale University (U.S.A.) and which has been ready for some time, has been 
taken up for printing, and its printing has made considerabk' progress; nearly the 
whole of the text, along with the critical apparatus pertaining to it, has been 
printed off, and the printed portion may even be issued, in the near fiiture, 'as a 
separate fascicule. Furthennojre, the pre^copy of the Bhasmaparv’an, which is be* 
ing edited by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Bedvalkar, i,e.s (Retd,), is almost ready 
and is now undergoing final revision at the hands of its editor. Fttnds pennitting, 
it will be sent to the press in the not very distant future. Thus, during these seven- 


1 The Mahabharata (Southern Recenaon), vol. 5, Introduction, p. xiii. 

2 Op. dt p. xiv. 
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teen years the Institute has critically dealt with the first six parvans of the Great 
Epic: the Adi, Sabha, Arajoyaka, Virata, Udyoga and BM§ma. These six parvans 
make up a total of about 35,800 “islokas*', out of the aggregate of about 82,150 
" slokas comprising the entire Mahabharata, a portion which is approximately 45 
per cent, of the aggregate, excluding of course the “ Supplement", Harivaih^a, which, 
for the time being, we have placed aside. This is no mean achievement, we think. 
The part of the epic critically dealt with so far is, I imagine, in bulk, about four 
times as great as the Iliad and the Odyssey put together, and one and a half times 
as great as our Rairiayana. 

That a work of 'this nature and tliese dimensions is not one m-ain’s job is very 
evident. Many collaborators, sympathisers, friends, benefactors and patrons have 
contributed to such measure of success as has been achieved so far, and they in¬ 
dude among them, princes and potentates, persons owning manuscripts, curators 
and librarians, printers and parvan-editors, not to speak of the General Editor 
and his modest staff in £36} the background. Surely the most potent among these 
multifarious contributory factors have been— 

sr i 

—the generous patrons of learning, who out of regard for this venerable monument 
of Indian antiquity, this great and lustrous heritage of Bharalavar§a, have liberal¬ 
ly supplied the Institute, all through these years, with funds to carry on this cost¬ 
ly but very vital work. 

First among these generous patrons stands in our estimation Shrimant Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhi, B..A., Rajasaheb of Aundh, whose princely liberality made 
it, in the first instance, possible for the Institute to think of undertaking this am¬ 
bitious project. The Rajasaheb has already paid up a large part of the Foun¬ 
dation Grant of a lakh of rupees promised by him, and thus placed under his ob¬ 
ligations not only the Institute but all those who love the Great Epic of India. 

I have next to record the gratitude of the promotersl of this scheme—which 
has now become nothing less than a great national undertaking—to a number of 
other distinguished and generous donors, scattered all over India, who have con¬ 
tributed liberally to our Mahabharata Publication Fund, the chief among them be¬ 
ing The Imperial Government of India, the Provincial Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, Burma and United Provinces; the Gwalior, Hyderabad (Deccan), Baroda, 
Bhavnagar, Phaltan, Mysore, Poibunder, Kolhapur, Patiala, Sangli, Ichalkaranji, 
Ramdurg, and other Indian States. The Trustees of the Sir Dorab Tata Trust, 
the Savitribai Bhat Trust, and the Tul^das Charities also deserve a grateful men¬ 
tion here for their kind help to our finances. We must gratefully think also of 
those persons less gifted by Fortune, who have contributed smaller sums—with the 
one idea of helping on this great cause—each according to his ability. 

The Institute is indebted, for subsidies to its Mahabharata work, to the Trus¬ 
tees of the Mahabharata Fund of Great Britain in London; and indebted also for 
a token grant, in appreciation of this work, to the British Academy of London. 

And last, but not least, I must mention, in this connection,, our Alma Mater— 
The University of Bombay—^who has been exceptionally generous and appreciative 
of our endeavours in this field, supply us with funds, lending us manuscripts, and 
generally taking a very keen and active interest in the welfare and rapid progress 
of our project. 

In connection with further assistance rendered by extra-mural collaborators and 
helpers, I must put on record our spedal obligations to Pandit Rajaguru Hemraj, 
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CLE., of Nepal; as also to Professor Kshitimohan Sen, wha has succeeded Profes¬ 
sor Vidhu^ekhar Bhattacharya as Prindpal of the Yisvabharati; further to Mr. 
S. Gopalan, B.A., B.L., who has succeeded the late Raosaheb Sambamurthi Rao, 
as Honorary Secretary of the Saraswathi Mahal Library of Tanjore. Both these 
latter gentlemen have been kind enough to carry on, in a purely honorary capacity, 
the onerous and responsible task of supervising the Malmbharata .collations done 
in their re^ective institutions. 

The thanks of the Institute are also due to the Curators, Trustees, and Custo¬ 
dians of the following libraries and institutions for keeping us equipped with the 
manuscripts required for. our Mahabharata work, during almost two decades; the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sodety, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Bangiya Sahitya Paiishad, the Adyar Library, the Oriental Institute of Baroda, 
Madras Government |[37J Library, Mysore Oriental Manuscripts Library, Sri Yadu- 
^ Yatiraj Math (Melkote, Mysore), Cochin State Library, Pudukkottah State Lib¬ 
rary, and the India Ofidce Library (London). The Institute has also recdved ma¬ 
nuscripts or photo-copies or hand-made copies of manuscripts from the Bombay 
University, the Yisvabharati, Dacca Univerdty, Dayananda Anglo-Yedic College of 
Lahore (Research Department), Benares San^t College, and Calcutta Sanskrit 
College—all of whom I wi^ to thank} on bdhalf of the Institute very cordially for 
their kind help in the matter. The Institute is, moreover, obliged to Sardar M. V. 
Kibe, M.A. of Indore for the loan of a complete Nilakantha manuscript of the 
MaMbharata. It is further indebted for the free loan of Southern manuscripts of 
the Mahabharata to the Chief of Idapalli, Mr. Kallenkara Pisharam, Mankavu 
Padinnare Kovilakam, Killimangalam Nambudiripad, and to the proprietors of 
the following Malabar estates : Poomullimana, Avaoapparambu Mana, Nareri Maha, 
Ponnokkottu Mana, Paliyam Channamangalam. 

Once more I would fain express my gratitude for heh> of various kinds from 
my colleagues on the Mahabharata EcfitCHial Board, who have throuiJjout reposed, 
very generously, full confidence in me, and helped and supported me invariably in 
the true spirit of cam££raderie. It is sad to reflect that before we are even half¬ 
way through our work, several members of the old Editoial Board, formed in 1925, 
are no longer with us; from among whom I remember particularly my friends 
Father R. Zimmermann, SJ., Professor M. 'WiNTERNiTZ, and Mr. Vishvanath 
P. Yaidya. 

I have to record here my keen appreciation of the willing compliance and im- 
grudging assistance I have uniformly received from members of the Permanent 
Staff of the Mahabharata Department of this Institute, Mr. S. N. Tadpatrikar, 
M.A., Supervisor of Collations, who is in special diarge of the ooliation^ has 
been moreover, as usual, always by my side, helping me with useful suggesttos, 
when I was engaged in constituting the text of this extensive parvan. The crirical 
notes were compiled from the collation ^eets by Mr. B. G. Bhide Shastri, Mr. 
D. V. Naravane, and Mr. G. G. Soman. We ^11 miss, in future, the expert 
assistance of Mr. Bhide in several fields, who having served the Institute in the 
Mahabl^ta Department since 1921, has now owing to old age, retired from ser¬ 
vice. The ^racS manuscripts have been invariably collated by our ^radi expert, 
Shankar Shastri Bhilavadikar, Head Shastri of the Mahabharata Dojartmeat The 
proof-reading has been done by the Collator and Reader Pandit K V, Krishnamurti 
Sharma Shastri, of Erode (South India), who is now helped in that work by Mr. 
M. V. Yaidya, M. A., both of whom have worked with praiseworthy diligence, 
exemplary zeal, and agnal devotion to their work. Collations of Southern manus¬ 
cripts have b^n done at the Institute imiformly by the Pandits K. V. Anant^- 
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rayan Shastri of Erode, and K. S. Vishvanath Shastri of Kolengode (South 
India), both of whom also are very accurate and conscientious workers, exhibiting 
characteristically a single-minded devotion to duty. 

TTie superior finish of the Ara^yakaparvan Volumes, from the typographical 
viewpoint, is due solely to the care and thought personally bestowed on them by 
my indefatigable friend Professor Dr. Raghu Vira of the International Academy of 
Indian Culture, who, as part of a programme of multifarious activities for the re¬ 
generation of our culture, has equipped at Lahore a small but efficient printing es¬ 
tablishment—-the [383 Arya Bharati Pressr—which is solely devoted to the cause of 
the service of the arya-bhdratl for endowing Sarasvatl with better vestments than she 
grudgingly receives in India at the hands of very mercenary printers and publi¬ 
shers. At great trouble and inconvenience to himself—and, I fear, even at the risk 
of pecuniary loss—he undertook and has carried out successfully the printing of 
these two big tomes, and thus led us safely out of the first big forest our little party 
of explorers had encountered on our way to the yet distant Utopia of a complete cri¬ 
tical edition of the Mahlabharata. 

If Maharsi Kii§r^ Dvaipayana Vyasa tells us that he has criedi‘ himself hoarse, 
urging people to follow the Path of Duty : 

5! II 

his touting with uplifted arms has not been entirely in vain. He has not failed 
in his mission. Acroiss the reverberating corridors of Time> we his descendants can 
still hear dimly his clarion call to Duty. It is in re^nse to that call and in a 
spirit of reverent homage to that sage of unfathomable wisdom—that embodied 
Voice of die Collective Unconscious of the Indian people—we offer this work, pledg¬ 
ed to broadcast to mankind, in this hour of its need and its peril, the luminous mes¬ 
sage of the Mahangi: , . 
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August 1942. 


V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 
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{39} CONCX>RDAf^CE OF THE SCHEME OF ADHYaYAS 

in the follawing three editions: the Critical Edition, the Bombay Editbn 
(Ganapat Krishnaji, iSaka 1799), and the Madias Edition 
(P. P. S. Sastri's Southern Recension, 1931). 
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EPIC STUDIES 

I. Some Aspects of the Mahabhaxata Canon.* 

The problem of the Mahabharata tratual criticism is a problem sui g&mis. 
Here the principles of textual reconstruidion must first be evolved frmn an 
intensive study of the manuscript material and the manuscript tradition.' 
They can be finally considered as settled only after prolonged and omsider- 
able discussksi and ecdiange of ideas arKi c^icais. 

The vulgate text of the Mbh. is fairly readable and appears, in places, 
to be even “ better ” than the critical text, because the former has been purged 
by the continuous emendaticais of scholars for centuries. The reader is coi- 
sequently apt to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the vulgate text, but a 
thorough and synapathetic study of the author’s language and thou^t and a 
critical evaluatirai of the variants would show him that the constituted text 
is sourrd. 

Of the many reviews of the first fascicule of the aitical edition of the 
MahalMrata that have appeared during the past year there are two 
that deserve my ^jedal attention: the review by Dr. Hermann Weller in 
the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iremstik (vd. 6, pp. 166ff.), and that by 
Professor Edctrton in tiie Jomnci of the American Onentd. Society (vd. 48. 
pp. 186-190). Both reviews are evidently products of a very dose study of 
the text and the critical apparatus. Particularly valuaWe is the review by 
Prof. Eikkrton, who can aM>redate the difficulties of the problem I have 
had to confront perhaps better than most scholars, since he has had to struggle 
with jMxiblems of a like nature in his valuable work on the Paficatantra and 
the Vikramacarita. 

In the arcceeding pages I have endeavoured to set forth my reascms for 
adopting in the text the readings that have OHimiended {[158} themselves to 
md, in those cases whidi have been discussed by Weller and Edgerton in 
the reviews mentkxied above. They conrnn the readings of 1. 1. 19, 42, 49, 
62, 201, and of the identificatHmi of the hundred sub-parvans of the MWi. 
enumerated in the second adhjraya of the Adiparvan, that is, in the Parvasath- 
grahaparvan.® 


* {JBBRAS (NS) 4. 157-78]. 

' Valuable hints are to be found especially in the writings of Prof. LOdebs. 

^ As most of the references in these studes will be to the Mahabhfirata, all 
numbers without alphabetical prefix refer to the critical edition of the epic. When 
a reference is made to other editioiis of the qac, I Imve prefixed to the rderence an 
kidcatory letter mdosed within parantheses: thus (C.) denotes the Calcutta edi- 
don, (B.) the Bombay ecfition, and (K.) the Kumbhakonam editka. 
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1. 1. 19 : 

tedaii catiabhiii samitam (v. 1 . scnkmitam). 

Weixer su^ests an aDcndation—^in fact, two alternative em^bdaticHis. 
He first proposes to read satkntitam for my samitSm. The former variant 
is found only in one MS. which besides tran^pos® the first two words of the* 
pSda. His altonative suggjestion is more radical. Seeing that the variant 
preferred by him yields a pSda metrically defective, he proposes to mend 
matters by recasting the pada thus: catmbhilj, sammitdm vedai^. This 
pathya he thinks, must have been the original reading of the pada. The 
only reason Welier has adduced for rejecting the ted reading is the supi- 
posed intri ns ic fitness of the alternate; it suits the contelxt much better, he 
believes. K;. the solitary MS. which contains the reading preferred by 
Weller, stands sixth on my list of K MSS., whose rdative value dimini^es 
in the cader there pven; it is full of clerical mistakes, due probably to the 
difficulty eixperienced by the ccpyist (either of this MS. or of one of its 
ancestors) in deciphering the ( ? Mrada) ecemplar. I consider it an inferior 
codes. With Weller’s reading we get a prior pada with the scansion 

-V — /-—, Hopkins’ statistical study of the relative frequency 

of the different forms of the padas {Great Epic, p. 236) shows that this is 
a “rare” combination. Even Weller realizes that the line does not read 
smoothly and calls therefore the length of the sixth syllable a “metrical 
ardiaism.” Now samitam (of the text, £159} without the anusvara) recurs 
in a similar context, also at the end of a prior pSda, and apparently in the 
same s«ise in (B.) 1 . 96.90 : idam M vedmk samitam. It also occurs, in a 
diffeieirt contrat, in SuSrata 2. 346. 3 : an&i^thapeervasamtam. If we read 
sashmitSm in the passage under discusskm, we ^loold have pari passu to read 
it in the two latter passages also, boQi of whidx then would be metrically 
defective; the scanskm of the first would be nearly the same as that of the 
pada in questkm, the second would end with three oaisecutive iambs. Are 
these all instances! of “ metrical archaisms ’’ ? For that, it seans to me, the 
documental probability of the reading perferred by Welle® is not strong 
enough. The text leading, which is menticoied by Nilakaiptha as a variant, 
is supported indirectly by {samatdm) and directly by Kt. 3 , 4,,0 Mi. 3 . 4 . On 
the other hand, Weller’s reading, as has already been remarked, is found 
only in one inferior MS. Worthy of note is Nfiakaajtha’s gloss: samitam M 
pafke ttdyam ity arthak. The initial mistake of Weller lies in suppoang that 
sadttmtam suits the ccxiteri^ hater than samitam, whereas, in point of fact, 
sadimmitam is nothing more than a doublet of the other word. Weller does 
not realize that his attempt to substitute an “ easier reading ’’ has been anti¬ 
cipated by the scnbe of Kg, who likewise finding the emended line (metrically) 
unreadai:^ has transposed the words of the pada, reaching a new combina- 
tioQ: c^mbhir veddk sammitam, which according to Hopkins {loc. cit.) is 
of “veiy rare, spcMadic” occurrence. The word samita has beeh perfectly 
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correctly explained in PW.: samita {sa + mita) = sammta, “gleiches Mass 
habend, gleidi.” The relation between the two words is dearly revealed by the 
more familiar doublets satata : samtai^, sahita : samkita and so on, s^y-and sam 
being the unaccented and accented forms of one and the same prefix. When 
the accentual factor became inoperative, the choice was conditioned solely by 
metrical considerations. The identification in the case of samita may have 
been helped by contamination with sam + i/te ( = smhgata), “conformable 
to, in harmony with ” (a meaning not unsuitable even here), or by its sup¬ 
posed connection with sama, “equal” (cf. Wackernagel, Altind, Gramm. 
IL 1. § 30 hp). The semantic values of the words in question being the 
same, the combined £160} forcd of documental probability and metrical pre¬ 
ference decides the question of choice* incontestably in favour of the adc^ed 
text. 

The text reading really needs some further justificaticxi. Weller’s mis¬ 
understanding of the! text is, im my opinion, a direct confirmation of my re¬ 
mark in the Foreword (p. vi) that it is a lectio diffidlior. The word was, 
I suppose, early misunderstood. To judge by the character of the variants, 
it was commcmly, though erroneously, interpreted as sam -f ita, “ united, ara- 
bined with.” In this sense, in course of time, it must have been ousted by 
its easier %ymxiYta& samyukta (substituted for it in Vi B D) and sahita 
(mainly in T and G). Both these readings are inadequate. Nilakasgitha’s 
explanation caturvedarPhavaBm is inadmissible; the phrase can at best mean 
calutvedavatm (“possessing the four Vedas”), which is of course sheer 
nonsense. Roy’s “ ccxnprehendeth the sense of the four Vedas ” and Durr’s 
“ contains the sense of the four Vedas ” are equally inaccurate paraphrases 
£ based upon the explanation furnished by the scholiast), because the passage 
in the vulgate cannot bear the meaning here forced upon it. On the other 
hand, the literal meaning of smhyukta or sahita is. as already re¬ 
marked, wholly unsuitable. For what could the assembled sages meian by 
saying that they wished to hear the (Mahabharata) Samhita “ combined with, 
the four Vedas ” ? 

To return to the manuscript evidence. The K group is partly corrupt 
and indecisive though the majority has the text reading : Ko.as in text; 
Ki sahitdm ; Ko samatdm ; sammitam. All these stand resolutely against 
mfhyuktdm of the vulgate; but, from the point of view of transcriptional 
probability, none of them is wholly incompatible with samitdm of the text. 
Three out of the four Malayalam ]MSS. have also preserved the true reading ; 
the remaining Malayalam MS. has sahitdm, the reading of the T G group. 
With this data I should explain the genesis of the* variants thus. The text 
reading is a lectio diffidlior, preserved in the majority of K intact, and in 
the remaining MSS. of the K version in a corrupt condition. The K read¬ 
ing being partly supported by M, there is a partSl agreement between two 
more or less ind^ndent versions, a condition almost wholly absent in the 
13A 
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case of the rejected vanants. Being a difficult and unfamiliar word, it was 
{161} early misunderstood and finally dropi^ed—independently in certain 
groups of the Southern and Northern recensicms—in favour of such words as 
were thought to be its equivalents in sense but which do not fit the context 
and are wholly inadequate. 

After what has been said above, it is hardly neoes&iy to consider the 
alternative proposed by Weller But in passing it may be pointed out 
that it is methodologically wrong to expect to find the original reading by 
picking out a stray variant which appears to give a better meaning, and shuf¬ 
fling the words of the pada until the pathya form turns up. For one thing, 
it is by no means certairr that the original must be a pathya ; the MS. evi¬ 
dence, so far as I have examined it, is all in favour of the hypothesis that 
wiginally the vipuJas were far more numerous than what one is led to sup¬ 
pose frcan the study of the ^Tilgate text, which has modernized many of the 
ardiaic litres of the original and successfully covered up the traces of the 
metamorphosis. 


1. 1. 42 ; 

dcsajyotifj. sataiyotU} sakasTajyotir atmavan fv. 1. eva ca.) 

Here the situaticm is much clearer. According to Weller the variant 
eta ca is not quite wrong r'abw^g”,i. Quite true. But about the text 
reading, I think we' can say much more than that In ixrint of grammar, 
metre or even sense, there is not much to choose between the variants. But 
in point of documental probability, their values are totally different eva ca 
is the variant offered by Ko a. 4 . Da Dn Dr ; the text, on the other hand, 
is documented by a much straaga- group, Ki.j.g Vj B Dai (marg.i Dj, S. 

It is further attested by another good MS. of a different category, I have 
ance compared : a NqjaE MS. belonging to the Benares Sanskrit College 
\fanuscripts Library. The text reading figures also in Goldstucker’s colla¬ 
tions fiCHn Eurc^jean ODdices, of which I have photo a^ies.^ The poation 
them, is this. On the {162} one hand the K version is indecisive, agreeing 
partly with D, which is the main witness for the rejected variant; on the 
other hand B S (probably together with the Nepali Maithili version) form a 
S(dkl group in favour of the text, further attested by three K MSS, including 
file mQXXtant India OSke codex Kj. It will be seen that the documental au- 
ihority is almoet wiu^y on the side of the text. For a contaminaticoi between 
Detranagari transcripts of Kasmiii MSS. and Devanagari MSS. must be postu¬ 
lated to be far more likdy than a contaminatkHi between the entire Bang aii 
version and the entire Southern recensbn. The different iruti^^ri scripts being 

1 The photographs w^e kindly presented to the Bhandarkar Institute by 
die Utaveniif of Stiassbuis through the kind offices of the late Prof. Emile Senart. 
I tdce Ihn finjortunity to thank the Univeraty publidy for this swvice. 
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all but unintdligible outside the provinces where they were devdoped, there 
is already a pima facie, reason for assuming the independence of B and S. 
This princ^e was long ago recognized and enunciated by Prof. LuDGRS, than 
whom no scholar has a profounder acquaintance with and a clearer insist 
in the problem of Mahabharata textual criticism. In Die Graniha-recen^on 
des Mahabharata (Berlin 1901), Prof. Luders has said : “Das beweist, dass 
die Grantha-handschriften nicht etwa auf Bengali-Handschriften zuriickgehen, 
—etwa. was von vomherein nicht gerade wahrscheinlich ist,—sondem dass in 
den Faien wo B und G zusammengehen, ihre Lesarten als alt zu sehen sind ” 
Now what is true of the consensus of B and G k a fortiori true of the con¬ 
sensus of B and S. This presumptive indepeiKlence is wholly confirmed by 
my intensive study of the first 3,000 stanzas of the Adiparvan from the' ex¬ 
tensive collations at my disposal, during which study I have not been able to 
detect the slightest trace of “ secondary interrelationship between.the Bangali 
version as a u^hole and the Southern recension <25 a whole. Equally funda¬ 
mental in character is the agreement between K and S, the only difference 
between K and B being that K is comparatively purer and freer from inter- 
polationi than the other. The canon of Mbh. textual criticism, in its simplest 
form, may therefore be said to be the fundamental character of the consensus 
of K and S on the one hand, and of B and S on the other, provided of course 
the oMKordani reading is of such a nature that it could not be the result of 
a fortuitous odnddenoe. 

Doubt can, and frequently, does arise when K B (then generally £163} 
with D ; in other words the whole' of N) stands against S. Here each case 
must be judged and decided on its own merits. It may sometimes be possible 
to adduce evidence of a decisive character on one side or the cither. Such 
evidence may be intrinsic; one reading may be intrinsically better than the 
other. Or it may be extrinsic ; when it is possible to supplement the evidernre 
of MSS. from other ancient and independent sources. But as a rule, when 
there is a cotiflkt between N and S, the evidence* is so nicely balaiKed that 
no definite decision is possible. 

To return to the instance? under consideraticm. The agreement between 
B and S raises such a strong presumption in favour of the text reading that 
its evidence cannot be rebutted by the possibility conceived by Weller that 
atmavdn might have crept into the text secondarily, under the influence of 
atmmalj. and dUru^dh in the following lines. 

In this particular instance, I think, intrinsic probability is, to some ex¬ 
tent, also, on the side of the text. It is a feature of epic technique that out 
of three consecutive proper names occurring in the same heraistidi, the last 
name is very frequently accompanied by a qualifying adjective Scores of 
illustrations may be produced ; here are thirteen selected at random. 

1 . 31* 14 Virajm m Subdhus ca Sdlipif^cs ca vtryavm, 
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tK. t 1. 88. 9 : J^ceyur atha Kakseyu^ Krhatjteyus ca viryavm 
St(ut4ileyur Vaneyus ca Jaleyiis ca mahayc^alis, 

' K. I 6.25.4-5 : Yuyudhmo Viratas ca Drupadas ca tmharatha}} 
Dhr^iaketus Cekitam}} Kasirajas ca viryavan 
Purujit KmtibhojaS ca Saibyas ca mrapungaua}} 

171 Dhrstadyumno Viratas ca Satyakis ca parajitab ■ 

IK .) 3. 83. 9 : Krpas ca Krtacorma ca DrmafU caiva mahSrathalj, 

f K. t 9. 2. 17 : Asvatthama ca Bhojas ca Maffidhas ca tnakdbaiab 

Brhadbalas ca Krathas ca Sakwds capi SaubalaJjt 
I K.; 9. 3. 12 : hate Bht§me ca Droife ca Kanje. caiva maharathe 

IK. 1 9. 5. 2 : Salyas ca Citrasenai ca Sakutds ca mahSrathaJf 

I.K. I 9.24.40 : AsvaUhdmd Krpas caiva Krtavarma ca sdtvatah- 

{164} The practice being the outcome of a natural desire to avoid the 
nxfflotony of a bald enumeration of names, it is not surprising to find that 
the Homeric ^ics furnish ample illustrations of it; here is one with the 
tri(± r^ted in consecutive hemistiches (Hliad, 24350-1) ; 

Ila^jiova t', ’Avti^vo'v ts, gorjv a’Yo^o'v -is noXlTYjv, 
ts, /fK'. ‘Iffso^oov, Atov a'vaoov. 

After having proved that the text reading is not only b^ter documented 
but in itself very plausible, we may proceed to consider whether any reason 
be suggested how the variant eva ca may have arisen. Two explana- 
tions-^th mere i^bilities-occur to me. It is for rae thing possible that 
the original atmaodn may have been ddib^ately suj^rressed in order to avoid 
the monctooous reiteratiwi of dtma at the end of three consecutive verses. 
A more likely reason for the sui^rression may have bear the lack of a copula 
in the original line, whidi had been crowded out by the succession of three un¬ 
usually long names (two of four syllables each, and the third one of not less 
than five), taking up by themselves 13 syllables out of an aggregate of 16 of 
the 4k*a line. 


1.1.49; 

visGryatoH /nahcd jnanatn r?ih sanik^epam abravit 
iy. 1. saiHk?epaU> ’bramt), 

Tlie two rejected variants are: samk§epato ’ bravit K Vi B^m D„ and 
scohk^pya cdbfatnt B Da Dn Dr S (except 3 M 3 ). Welijer finds 
samisepaio satisfactwy (“ befriedigend ”). As a matter of fact, of tl® rejected 
variants, the reading samk?ipya cabravit is far superior to the other. In it 
the sense is clear; grammatically it is correct, metrically flawless. It is more¬ 
over the reading indicated by flie principle of agreonent between indepen- 
dert verekns. being supported by the Ban^t and DevanSgari vmmods on the 
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one hand and by one section of the Southern recensiai on the other. But 
the compelling power of this agreement is weakened by the circumstaiKe that 
(Mie Malayalam MS. and three (out of the seven> Grantha IVSS. are outside 
the group. Had the whole of B agreed with the whole of S, it would have 
been difficult, if not irnpossible, for reasons explained in the previous section, 
£165} to reject the concordant reading. The weak point of this variant lies 
in the fact that it does riot at all explain, as far as I can judge, how the other 
reading may have arisen. There is the same flaw in the other rejected 
variant, thou^ not in the same degree. The text reading, though weakly 
supported by MSS, serves admirably, in my opinion, to account for the 
existarce of the variahts, eqiecially if samksepam is taken as an adverbial 
gerund in-am (P§:pini’s ifomid), as I think it diould be; cf. Whitney, Sans¬ 
krit Grammar, § 995. For there would then be an inheroit tendeicy to substi¬ 
tute for it simpler readings, saritk^pya ca and saAiksepatak would be very 
neat paraphrases of the awkward adverbial gerund : the second {sarhk^epatali) 
preserving nearly intact the original akjaras, the first (saihksipya) involving 
a more radical change from the view-point of form, but closely following the 
original in sense. The latter may, moreover, have been directly suggested by 
vistirya in the first pada which it nicely balances. I assume, of course, that 
saihksipya was introduced independently in B D on the one hand and S mi 
the otiier. In other wcH-ds, I think that the concordance between certain 
sections of the Northern and the Southern recensions is purely accidental, and 
it is unquestioiiable that it could be that. I must frankly admit, however, 
that there is a strong element of subjectivity in this dioice, which can in no 
way be said to be compelling. I prefer the text reading, fully realizing that 
others may prefer either of the other two readings; but that is precisely why 
a wavy line has been printed in the text below samksepam. I doubt verj’ 
much whether any compelling reascxi can be advanced to prove the absolute 
superiority of any one of the variants over the others. 


1 . 1 . 62 : 

anuktamtmrn adhyayam (v.l. amkranuofikadhydycmi) 

This again is a somewhat difficult and complicated case. The text read¬ 
ing is perhaps less than certain, as has been indicated by the use of the wavy 
line; but it can, I think, claim for itself greater certitude than the reading 
in the preceding case. The apparatus coitains five variants for this pada. 
They are; 

Ko. 2-6 Vi Bs Da Dn Dr D1.4.6-12-14 D^ amkramaifikddhyayam 
Ki . °kramaifimadhya° 

£166} Ti G. 5.1 '‘krdmiifam adhyd° 

Xj “kramikam a” 
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“kiamatim &' 
as in text 




Gj.3 

Bi.2-4 


Along witii this passage, we must ccoisider 1.1.199, where the pada recurs 
and where again there are five variants, in part different from those of the 
passage under discussion. The second set of variants is : 


Ko, s_ 4.8 Vi Dn Dr Dj 
T G 4.6 

G. 

G,.: M. r 


.3.4.6-15-U 


S RecensHMi) 


Gj J 

Ki,.-, B Da Dj.j 


anukTanui>}ikMhySyam 
''kraminam a° 
"kramoffim a° 
°kramenfam c° 
^°kramatfam a° 

3 S in text. 


We have here very remarkable vascillation for a perfectly simple pada. 
Every textual variation presupposes a cause. Therefore that reading is best 
whkh best ^jdains how the various different readings may have arisen. The 
variant preferred by Weller, which is also the reading of the vulgate text, 
thou^ perfectly satisfactory in itself, fails wholly to explain why there are 
so many variants. What is wrong with mukranrnpkadhyayatn ? Nothing 
apparently, if taken by itself. But let us have a doser k>dc at the variants 
and try to understand the cause of the variation. We shall first consider the 
variants at 1.1.199, where the situation is dightly dearer. The text reading 
is supported by Kj.., B Da Ds s; that is, two of the K MSS. (induding the 
important Kj) together with the whole of Bangfili and Arjunamiara and two 
Devaniagaif MSS., a conbination not to be despised. The rejected variants 
fall into two natural grcwps; on the one hand we have the majority of K and 
Devahi^an (with the notable exception of Arjunamisra MSS., which, as 
reitailted in the Foreword, p. v, frequently side with Ban^) having mu- 
krama^kadhyayam; on the other hand we have the Southern MSS,, which 
show enuktammsum adkySyom, with scane unimportant variations. The case 
is somewhat similar at 1 . 1 . 62, the difference being that the manuscript sup¬ 
port for the text reading is slightly weaker. The two sets of variants, it may 
be remarked, have this noteworthy feature {167'^ in common that in both 
places there is partial agreement between K B on the one hand and S on the 
other, in so far that they both have as the first part of the pada, a word un- 
coiBpounded with adhydyam. The explanation of this diaos is, I think, fur¬ 
nished by 1.2.34, where the name of the adhyaya (or rather of the parvan) is 
found to be amkramatfi (and not arndtramamka) 


pmvSnuymujB}i pSrvam. 


Here the reading is certain, the variants (mainly in G) being negligible. 


1 Acoordingly I have called the parvan Anukramajj^-parvan, dffeiing from 
the Calcutta, BonMy and Kui]d)hakoi]am e^tions, in wfaidi it is called Anukrama- 
fAS-parraa 
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All printed editions of the text without exception have the same reading, an 
indication that the large majority of all reliable MSS. hitherto examined read 
the name of the adhyaya as in text The name in this form occurs at 
L1.200 : 

amkt^mat^ya yavat syM ahm rdtrya ca samcitam, 
where again the variants though numerous, do not concern us since they are 
also mainly restricted to a single versicxi, the Grantha. 

As remarked already there is partial agreement between K B Da and S 
in so far that they break up the compound of the vulgate text into words, one 
standing in epithetical or appositional relation to the other. A little reflec¬ 
tion will show that, used by a! writer familiar with the older name of the 
adhyaya, the first word tmcompounded with adhyaya could be no other than 
anukramajfim. With this word, however, we should get the awkward prior 

pada -, which, according to Hopkins ( op. cii. 

p. 236), is a “ very rare, sporadic” combination. Now it is well known that 
in the epic, granunatical accuracy is often sacrificed to the observance of pre¬ 
ferred vipula forms. The awkwardness of the pada was removed by the 
(anomalous) shortening of the troublesome long t in the final pliable of the 
word. Examples of shortening metri causfl, cited from the epics by Hopkins 
(op. cU. p, 246) are: svadhd ca smdhabhojinam, 7. 23. 23 (again in 
the fifth syllable) ; apakramot, (B.) 9, 11. 62; sakhigoa^dvrtd, Nala 1- 24 ; 
m srlr jahaii v(A tmuht (B.) 11. 25. 5. The examples, as is well known, can 
be very easily multiplied. 

£168} The a^umption of an original amktatJWjiM adhyayam could, 
as far as I can judge, satisfactorily explain ail the different variants of this 
pada. It accounts for the neat bifurcation of the manuscript evidence into 
the vulgate text (with partial reflexes in the K version) and the Southern 
group. The vulgate text may be seen to have successfully overcome tBe diffi¬ 
culty of the anomalous shortening by substituting in the lame foot a form 
with a legitimate short vowel where required by the (later) stringent rule : 
pmcmnam laghu scstvatra ; it had to saaifice the original appositional cm- 
struction and substitute for it a compound. The Southern editors, on the 
other hand, adhered firmly to the appositional construction, and eked out a 
tolerable pada with various synonyms having a short vowel in the fifth syllable 
such as : ^krcmikam, ^krdmatjam, °krdnmm. 

It may be argued that even mukranwTAkddhydyam as the original read¬ 
ing might likewise furnish reasons for the growth of this singular crop of 
various readings, because the name amktammfikd here given to the adhyaya 
was felt to be inappropriate, the correct name bang amkramam as given in 
1 . 2. 34. But such an interpretation would not be valid, because the original 
postulated here would at best serve to explain only caie variant, namely, mu- 
krmnamf^ adhyayam; it fails wholly to account for the vascillations of the 
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entire Southern recension, since nothing would have been gained by substitut¬ 
ing amkramit^am, ‘kramikam and so forth, which all equally fall short of 
reproducing the original name of the adyhaya. So at least it seems to me 
roust the variants be interpreted. I consider the text reading all but certain. 
A comparison of the extant manuscript material should show that, clerical 
errors and occasional anomalies apart, the Bangali MSS. uniformly, Arjuna- 
misra (? together with Devabodhaj AISS. frequently, and K MSS. sporadi¬ 
cally will have the text reading; MSS. of the vulgate text and other MSS. 
contaminated from this source will have the compound ; while MSS. of the 
Southern recension will mostly have sj-nonyms of mmkrammtm such' as 
'■‘kramatjam ’‘kramikam and so on. 

* * * * 

1 . 1 . 201 : 

{ 169 } bkdratasya tapur hy etat satyam cdmrtam (v.l. canrtam) 

eva ca. 

Edgerton discusses at some length the variation : anrtam and 

decides engihatkally in favour of mrtam. E^xerton’s arguments are briefly 
these : first and foranost, the text reading does not do justice to the emphatic 
particle eva in the same line, which is a “ crucial word secondly, anjiam is 
intrinsically far superior to the innocuous antftam, which has been substituted 
for the original lectio difficilior by ignorant copyists who, nussing the “ para¬ 
dox” intended, “naturally ga^ed at attributing ‘falsehood’ to the epic.” 
In the first ptase I difier from Edgerton radically as to the value and im¬ 
portance of the word eua in the sentence. It is imquestionably true tiiat eva 
does emi^iasize the preceding word or words, but this is nather necessarily 
nor univasally true. Very frequently, especially in the epics and the 
Purajjas, the emphasis is so di^t that it is almost negligible, and the word 
is nothing taote than an eicpletive. My experience fully corroborates P. W., 
which has the following note s. v. eva: “ Nidit sdten, namenlich nach eini|^ 
Partikdn, ist die Bedeutung von eva abgeschwacht, dass wir auch den Nach- 
druck aufgefaen.” But the best answer to Edgerton’s contention as to the 
value of cpfl is to show that it.figures very fiequoitly at the end of the pada, 
in long enumaatkms of names and attributes where no emphasis could be 
intended whatsoever. Here are some examples chosen at random : 

(K.) 1. 68. Dumari<m Durmuhhas cd Dttskartfai. Karima eva ca 
iB.) 2. 100. 2 : Droifam Kxpam rtfpdms cmyan Mvatthdmamm eva ca 
(B.) 13. 254. 17 : avyayah. puru^l} sak^i ksetrajno ’ksara eva ca 
120 : yajnatUakrd yajnagukyam anmm cmndda eva ca 

Brahma Piir. 182. / : tvatui svdkd tvam svadhd vidyd sudha tvatn jyotiT 
eva ca 

l^vi^a Pur. 10. 8. 38 : jyoiM cakram jalam tejo nabhasvm vidyud eva ca 
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Ii would be dearly preposterous to see in these em ca “ emphatic parti¬ 
cles” or “crucial words” emphasizing paradoxes; {[170} they are nothing 
more than copulative expletives. My impression is that the epic “ poets ” 
use the amjunctions ca, cdva or eva ca according as they require one, two or 
three syllables to fill their line! This, I hope, will suffice to dispose of the 
alleged necessity of looking for aid finding any striking paradox in 
this line. 

But I think Bi^ton is making another and a graver mis t aVp. His 
remark that “ the pan^yrist of the epic [italics mine] starts out to claim that 
it contains everything ” makes me suspect that Ed®rton has possibly mis¬ 
understood the hemistich in question. Here the subject matter of glorifica¬ 
tion fe not the epic at all, but merely the first' adhydya thereof. The hemis¬ 
tich occurs in a passage at the end of the first adhyaya, and the passage is 
evidently of the nature of a phdasruti. The hemistich says: “ This is the 
body of the (Mahfi-)Bbarata.” Here “ this ” refers not to the whole epic but 
merely to the Anukramaini chapter mentioned in the previous gtanaac The 
whole line is a subordinate (hi) dause depending upon the main dansp con¬ 
tained in the immediately preceding stanza. “ (200) He who repeats (in an 
undertaie, evai) a little of the Anukramapi at both twilights is freed immedi¬ 
ately frmn as much sin as has been accumulated during the day and the night; 
(201) for, this is the body of the (Maha-)Bharata (that is) Truth and also 
Immortality! ” It is owing to its partaking of the qualities of (or, as the pane¬ 
gyrist of the adhy53ra wilt have it, owing to its being) Truth and Immortality 
that it is able to absolve the devout redter of the adhj?Sya immediately from 
sin. The emphasis, if any, is on hi (“ for”), not on eva. Objection may be 
taken to the neuter gender of etat, since it is nade to refer the Anukramaril 
(f.) diapter as I do here. The gender may be explained either as a case of 
attraction by the gender of the predicate (vapus, n.) or as referring indiscri- 
minatdy to anukrmiatfi (f.) or adhyaya (m.). But if Bx>erton does not 
like that, I have no great objection to his translating : “ For this form of the 
(Maha-)Bharata is Truth and Immortality.” According to this interprda- 
tion, the variant anrtam is wholly inappropriate and inadrtusdble; and in fad 
on seccaid thoughts I am inclined even to digiense with the wavy line under 
amrtam. 

£ 171 } The paradox conceived by Edcerton mi^t apply fitly to the 
whole! epic, whidi may be said to mirror all phases of life, “ Truth,—yes, 
and Falsdiood too! ” but it is clearly unreasonable and even impossiWe to 
say that the Anukramar^i chapter by itsdf could be “ Truth,—^yes and False¬ 
hood too.” Furthermore, even if this wcmderful drainer be the Truth as well 
as Falsehood, I fail to see how it should follow that such a diaptdT could <»i 
that account be able to ^ve absdution to a armer. If one bears in mind 
that the subject matter of the panegyric is the Aimktamai^ chapter (and not 
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the g>ic(, one cannot, I think, come to any other concluaon than that the tru^ 
reading is amrtam. 

It may be added that Ed®rton’s mistake is quite natural and is caused 
primarDy by the! mhiradiiig division of the passage (stanzas 200-202) into 
distidies, which suggests that the subject matter of the praiasti is the Maha- 
bharata. Tiie first half of stanza 201 is logically and grammatically con¬ 
nected with the preceding stanza < 200); on the other hand the second half 
is part and parcel of the following stanza (202}. The first half clearly refers 
to the Anukramafll chapter, the second half equally dearly to the epic as a 
whole. Could I have foreseen the confusion it is apt to cause, I would cer¬ 
tainly have joined the first half of stanza 201 to 200 and the second half to 
stanza 202, notwithstanding that this arrangement yields two consecutive three- 
line stanzas. In aidi cases I have mostly made three distidies, sometimes, 
I fear, as in this instancei clouding the sense. 

There remains now only one point to be' considered. By saying that 
amrtam is a lectio diffkilior, Edgerton implies that the diange from amrtam 
into anjtam is ordinarily inconceivable, since any a^yist would have fou^t 
shy of attributing falsehood to the qric. Such a view would, in my opinion, 
be entirely incoirea. The distinguidiing feature of scribes’ enendations is 
that it is superfidal. The scribe does not stop to think very deeply about 
the consequences of the change Here, I fancy, the variant has arisen merdy 
because, in entirely different contexts, satyam and atirtam are found frequently 
combined into a idirase, stanetimes even combined into the compound 
satySnrta (e.g. scUyanrie yo vivinakte lake, 1. 3. 152; satymyte avapasytm 
janmam RV. 7.49.3). I £172} therefore hold that the substitutions of atirtam 
for amrtam is wholly within the range of probability and even quite natural 
for an Indhin scribe. 


1.2.70 : 

etat paTvasatam pimjetM Vyasenohtaih makar^inia. 

Although it is prefectly true that all previous efforts to make the teat 
of the Mbh. agree with the numerical data of its extent and size have ended 
in dismal failure, Edgerton is needlessly nervous about my attempt to re¬ 
duce the number of the (sub-)parvans exactly to one hundred. Edgerton’s 
view is that the traditional hundred should be r^arded as an approitimate 
or “round” number. This is the explanation given also by C. V. Vaidya 
in his Epic India (p. 189) when he is faced with the anomaly that his list 
of “ hundred parvans ” contains 107 titles. In support of the view, wie mi^t 
dte the use of the word sitiaka in titles of anthdo^es like the Sjngaraiataka, 
which frequently, if not unifonnly, craitain more tiian 100 stanzas. The paral- 
Idism would, in my (pinion, be not quite exact, because I think, here the suffix 
k« (nuscalled svSrthe by Indian grammarians) probably suggeste, if it does not 
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actually connote, the approximate character of the denominatiffli. Less con¬ 
vincing still is the analogy (mentioned by C. V. Vaidya, loc. cit.) of the ap¬ 
pellation satasahasn of the Mbh. This expression is admittedly not intended 
to mean exactly aie hundred thousand, whatever dse it may mean. But the 
latitude implicitly allowed in the use of the expression satasahasra in stating 
the number of stanzas which are approximately a lakh cannot, it seems to me, 
be claimed by a perscsi giving the number of chapters which are approri- 
mately rally one hundred. That question apart, when the old experts of the 
Great Epic {bhatatadntaka, 1. 2. 172) had calculated and stated the 
exact number of adhyayas and dokas, parvan by parvan for all the eighteen 
parvans, apparently correct to the last digit, would it not be exceedin^y 
strange if the munbdr of the chapter-groups akme, given in the very same 
adhyaya, in the same craitext, were to be only approximate ? A few stanzas 
more or less in an agp'egate of several thousand stanzas, or a few adhyayas 
more or less {175} in an aggregate of several hundred adhyayas would not have 
mattered very much <me way or thd other; but a few parvans more or less 
when the total was only in the neighbourhood of hundred! So careless I 
suppose even the careless custodians of tte fifth Veda wore not. Their cal- 
culaticHis may have been wrcmg, but their intention is perfectly dear. They 
say and mean that the number was exactly one hundred : notice the pur^fom 
in the first pada of the hemistich. In fact, the amazing diffaieoce in the 
lengths and characters of these diapter-groups—there are srane craitaining 
only 1 adhyaya and less than 70 stanzas, there are others whidi contain more 
than 70 adhyayas and considerably more than 3,000 stanzas!—oiuld, I think, 
only have been the result of an over-mastering deare on the' part of some 
old editor or editors to reach, by hook or crook, some such predetermined 
“round" number. 

Edgerton is perfectly right when he says that the attempt to reaxistruct 
the onginal text of this passage presents some very serious textual difficulties. 
Whether my text will finally prove correct in every re^)ect or not remains of 
course! to be seen. I Impe it wUl fit the constituted text of the whole epic; 
but I shall not be greatly shocked if it does not The texts of the presoit 
editions, Calcutta, Bombay or Kumbhakonam, do nc^ ocmfoimi to the details 
given in the “ Table of Contents.” There are all kinds of discrepancies bet¬ 
ween them : the sloka numbers do not agree; the same is true of the adhyaya 
and the parvan number. These discrepancies cannot be hdped,—so long as 
we do not know who had done the counting and' when it was done. As for 
the constituted text of the passage in questicai, I will only say that ! have 
formed it rigidly on the! pdncipte of textual criticism worked out 1^ me and 
followed dsewheie in the course of my work cm the editkm. These prindples 
have been applied independently of the question of the past, present or future 
form and divisions of the epic. The constituted text is based 
mainly on documental and intrinsic probability. Itis 
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more than likely that it contains some slight eriOTS; the diiferent versions are 
interwoven in such an intricate manner that to disentangle them with com¬ 
plete assurance or to <»»’s complete satisfacticai is not yet posable, or perhaps 
is no longer possible. I htmestly believe that the discrepancieb between the 
constituted (174} text and the present “Table of Contents,” will be very 
oomideraWy diminished. But about one thing I feel perfectly confident and 
that is that the number is intaided to be exactly one hundred. Edgerton 
himsdf would probably have been less sceptical had he known that both 
Arjunami^a and Nllakaiita have left behind than in their scholia mnemnnif^ 
stanzas, stating the exact number of (sub-)parvans m each df the ei^teen 
(major > pari-ans. In both cases the total is exactly one hundred; besides 
that, the individual figures tally exactly in the two lists. 

Here are the stanzas themselves. 

Arjunami&a^ towards the end of the second adhyaya (Da^ fol. 45) 
ekcxiavkhsati iu parvabhir Adiparva 
khyatam, SdbM navabhir, a 5 taWur astayuktaih 
Armyakam, nam Virdtakathd caturbhir, 
dadhikair daiabhir Udyamam amananii |! 1 ] j 
Bkaiftnam ca pajocabhir, atko Gurur aftasaimkhyair 
dcena Kanjatn, atha Mudrakotha caturbhih 
Sauptam tribhis, tad mu pancabhir Anganandm 
SSrtis caturlrfiir,-AmisflSfl«4rm ekakena 112|j 
dvabhyam Uionti Hayamedham, ath-Asramakhyam 
ahus tribhir, MuSdaparva tathailrajcpna 
daika&> ganuma-Ndkagati, ubhabhyam 
VmHso Hearer, iti krtd 4ata parvasamkkyd jj 3 |j 

NBakaotha {ad 1. 2. 396) ; 

Adi-dhyana-Sai'Afl-dlanam Vanac^mia 

Bhi^ma Dro^a-najaih ca Kart}tt-]L tathd SdyeAM Sau?upiagam 

Stii-ssm SoRfi’-bha Danadhctrtnor^ssx Hayejyd-i-AsTotndudsa-gsih 

kaih kaih Mmsala-Ymayor Dyugati-kssai Vamfc-k&m etac chatam || 

Cl 75^ Aocmduig to my list the various sub-parvans are distributed 
among the eighteen major parvans as undpr ; 


h«nL/^ '' Brockhaus (ZDMG 6. 528-532) to identify the 

stanzas of ArjunamMra was pranature and doraned 
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I. Adi (19) : 


II. Sattha (9) : 


III. Araijiyaka® (16) : 


IV. Virata (4) : 
|;i76JV. Udyoga (11) : 


VI. Bhi§ma (5) : 


1 Anukiamaioi.^ 2 Parv^sadigraha. 
3 Pausya. 4 Pauloma. 5 Astika. 
6 Adivamsavataratia. 7 Saml^ava. 
8 Jatugrhadaha. 9 Haidimba. 10 
Bakavadha. 11 Caitraratha. 12 
Svayaiiivara. 13 Vaivahika. 14 
Viduragamana. 15 Rajyalambha. 
16 Aijunavanavasa 17 Subhadia- 
haraija. 18 Harai^ahaiika. 19 
Khai^davadaha. 

20 Sabha. 21 Mantra. 22 Jaiasatn- 
dhavadha. 23 Digvijaya. 24 Ra- 
jasuyika. 25 ArghabMiaraga. 26 
gigupalavadha. 27 Dyuta. 28 
Anudyuta. 

29 Aratjyaka. 30 Kimnravadha. 31 
Kaiiata. 32 Indialokabhigamana. 
33 Tirthayatra. 34 Jatasxnavadha. 
35 Yak§ayuddha. 36 Ajagara. 37 
M^kaudeyasama^. 38 Drau- 
padi Satyabbamasaihvada.' 39 
Gho§ayatia. 40 Mrgasvapnabha- 
yz. 41 ViihidraniDika. 42 Drau- 
padlharaua. 43 Kuodalahaiaoa, 
44 Araijes^a. 

45 Vairata. 46 Kicakavadha. 47 
Gograhaaa. 48 Vaivahika. 

49 Udyoga. 50 Sanjayayana. 51 
Prajagara. 52 Sanatsujata. 53 
Yanasaihdhi. 54 Bhagavadyana. 
55 Vivada. 56 NirySaja. 57 
Rathatiiathasaimkhya. 58 Uluka- 
dutagamana. 59 Ambopakhyana. 

60 Bhi§imbhi 5 ecana 61 Jambukh- 
apdanirmaoa. 62 Bhumi. 63 Bha- 
gavad^ta. 64 Bhismavadha. 


1 This k the correct name of the first (sub-)parvan, misfaiipW Anukrama^uka 
in modem editions. See above, the discussion on 1. 1, 62. 

» This is the orthodox name erf the third parvan, miscalled Van^wrvan in 
most Northern R^., and modem editions. The Southern MSS. generally a&era 
consecutively to the dder nampa. 

14 
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VIL 

Dtaja. (8) : 

65 DroQatdii^eka. 66 Saxhiiaptaka- 
vadha. 67 Abhimanyuvadha. 68 
Pratijna. 69 Jayadrathavadha. 70 
Ghatotkacavadha 71 Drarja^^adha. 
72 NaiayaiQastianioI^. 

VIII. 

Kaiija (1) : 

73 Karoa. 

IX. 

Salya (4) : 

74 Salya. 75 Hradapraveia. 76 
Gadayuddha. 77 Sarasvata. 

X. 

Sauptika (3) : 

78 Sauptika. 79 Aisika. 80 Jala- 
pradanika. 

XI. 

Stri (5) : 

81 Stri. 82 Siaddha. 83 Abhi§eca- 
nika. 84 Carvakanigraha. 85 
Gfhapravibhaga,. 

XII. 

Santi (3) : 

86 Rajadharma. 87 Apaddharma. 
88 M<±^dharma. 

XIII. 

AnuSasana (2) : 

89 AnuiSasanika. 90 Bh^masvargaro- 
baioa. 

XIV. 

Aivamedhika (2) : 

91 Asvamedfaika. 92 Anug^t^ 

XV. 

Airamavasika (3). 

93 A§ratoav^ 94 PutradarSana. 
95 Nmdagamana. 

XVI. 

Mausala (1) : 

% Mausala. 

XVII. 

Mahaprasthaaika (1) : 

97 Mahapiastbanika. 

£177}XVIIL Svargardhaija (1) : 

98 SvargaiohaQa. 


(Khila) Harivamsa (2) : 90 Harivaiiisa. 100 Bhavi§yat.^ 

My senes differs from that of the mnemonic stanzas only as regards 
the two (consecutive) parvans ^anti and Anu§asana. The aggregate number 
of the two parvans is the same in our lists; the discrepancy is only with 
r^rd to the division of the five sub-parvans between the two major parvans. 
My figures for these parvans are 3 and 2; those given by the scholiasts in 
their stanzas are 4 and 1 respectively, differing only by one each from mine. 
I am unable to account for this discrepancy at present. 

These stanzas, it will have to be admitted, make the case for the ex¬ 
actitude of the figure 100 very mudh stronger. Is it conceivable that two 
different scholiasts would make up two different mnemonic stanzas, each 
giving a perfectly fictitious series of figures, with the total exactly hundred, 

3- It will be noticed that 17 (out of the aggregate of 19) names of the (major) 
parvans, in this sdiem^ are identical with the names of the (sub-)parvan 

of group. This is valuable because it suggests how the ^names of the 19 
(major) parvans were obtained from the (older) list of the hundred (sub-) parvans. 
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for the number of chapter-groups in each of the eighteen bodes of the efric ? 
These stanzas establish, in my opinion, irrefutably that as late as the time 
of AijunamiSra the total number of (sub-)parvans was believed to be exactly 
one hundred, and (what is much more important) the exact number of 
(sub-)parvan in each of the (major) parvans was also believed to be 
accurately known. Whether or not these figures tallied exactly with the 
actual divisions of the version of the text prepared by these commentatore 
is an entirdy differait question, which I am not yet prqared to answer in 
the afiinnative. These stanzas stand, in my <^inic«i, for an effort to save 
from the limbo of oblivion some precious fragment of traditicml knowledge 
riding the epic. Like fossils these skeletons of the old Parvasmhgraha- 
parva have survived, despite the frantic efforts of centuries of editOTs and 
critics to make the “ Table of Contents ” agree with the foim of the text 
known to them. 

Many of Edgerton’s suggestions and queries rdate to the uses of the 
wavy line : mostly cases where he has dther less or ^178} more cfHifidprtcp 
in the readings I haVe adopted. This device, as Edgerton himsdf admits, 
is “by its very nature hard to apply strictly and ccmsistently.” Moreover, 
most of the words cited by him are merdy commonplace adverbs, exjunc¬ 
tions and other expletives like ctnva, akuh (v. 1. viduh), iha, vd, tv-atra, cdpi, 
kim-va (v. 1. va Hm) ^od so x. I will therefore forbear from entering 
into a detaOed discus^m <rf the rdative merits of the variants, especially 
as, in the matjority of the cases, the manuscript evidence is so oonfikting 
that absolute certainty is in 5 X)S 8 ibl& 

I cannot condude this paper without eiqjressing both to Professor 
Edgerton arid to Dr. Weller my cordial thanks for the vay kind ranaiis 
thqr have to make r^arding the wo± in general, and my keen appredatiem 
of the unifonnly courteous tone of thdr very sympathetic reviews. 

n. Further Text-critical Notes.* 

The organizers of the new Indian project of prQjaring a critical editkm 
of toe Mahaltoarata are deqdy inddited to both Geheimrat Luders and 
Professor Winiernitz not merdy fes: their taking personally a keen interest 
in the scheme, but for their bringing the jxoject formally to the notice of 
the savants assembled at the hidoric XVIIth International Congress of 
Orientalists hdd at Oxford in August 1928, and moving resolutions convey¬ 
ing messages of appreciatix and cxgratulatix.^ A singularly happy 
feature of this event was that this gesture of cordial sympathy and willing 
cooperatix should have proceeded spontaneously from just those two 

♦ [ABORI. n. 165-191]. 

^ The text d the resolution moved by Gdidmrat LUdess and adopted un¬ 
animously by the Indian Section of the Congress has been pid}litoed by WnmsNiTZ 
in Indolopea Pragemia, 1, 6^ 
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veteran sdidars who not merely enjoy the greatest amount of r^)^ and 
conhdoKe in the world of Indologists but whose names are most intimately 
connected with the earlier scheme of the International Association of Acade¬ 
mies of pi Hishing a critfcal edition of our Great Epic. It is a matter of 
hi^ gratificatkHi to the members of the Mahabharata Editorial Board that 
their modest effcrts in the cause of Mahabharata studies are being so keenly 
apfueciated by tfaor fellow workers in Europe, just as it is a matter of relief 
to the responsible editors that the general method and principles underlying 
the prcparatkxi of this edition have won the warm approval of the two 
Ptninpnt European critics^ who have themselves made the dosest study of 
the central textual problem and enriched the liteature on the subject by 
the contributicHi of several valuable papers and mcmographs. 

At the said session of the Congress of Orientalists, Winiernitz read 
a paper pntjtled “The Critical Edition of the MahaWiarata”, dealing with 
the history of the project from its early b^irming^. Mudi of what Winternitz 
says in this {166} memorable address of his bears the unmistakable statap 
of iiping pfflsonal reminiscences, because he was the first sciiolar who more 
than thirty years ago, at the Xlth Intematkmal Congress of Orientalists hdd 
in I^iis (1897), aiqjhasized the superlative importance of a critical edition 
of the MahaWiarata and proposed measures for its preparatiai.® 

After nearly thirty years of restl^ endeavour, he is again one of the 
small group of the first collaborators of the great and ainbitious project. 
During 1922-3 he used his opportunities as a Guest Professor at the Univer- 
aty of the poet philoscpher Rabindranath Tagore to train some of his ad¬ 
vanced pupils at the ViSvabharafi to do collation work, thus hdping to 
estaWidi there a centre for the coflatkar of Banglii MSS. of the Mahabha- 
lata,* a «ntre ’^dr is still dcrag excellent work under the supervision of 
the Principal, Pandit Vidhudidchara Bhattacharya. Finally, WiNiiaRNiTZ 
has taken over some of the editorial burdoi on his own dioulders by kindly 
agredng to edit for the Institute one Parvan, the Sabhaparvan. This is in¬ 
deed a very happy augury for the contiirued success of our dieridied project. 

To the text of his Congress address, which he has publidied in the 
first issue of his Journal, Indoloj^a Pragensia,' Vd. 1 (1929), pp. 58-63, 
Winternitz has appended (h>. 64-68) some critical ranarks on my editirm 
of the Adiparvtex White eqaessii^ his whde-bearted agremomt with the 
general prindi^ undaiying my reconstructiQn of the text, he has givai a 
long list of passages in which he differs from me with re^}ect to the readings 
of the constituted text With unerring judgement he has picked out those 

1 Cf. WiNiERNTiz, ABf. 5. 24, 30, and Irtd. Prog. 1. 62, 67; LOders, Deutsche 
IMaaittmkmg, 1929 (Heft 24), Sp. 1137-1146. 

a a. also A«r. 4 145ff, 

a .Annual Report of the B. 0. R. I. for 1922-23, p. 11 f. 
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passages in the first two adhyayas that had given me most trouble, and he 
has criticized the readings of die constituted text, weighing the pros and cais 
with great acumen, and pointing out the errors and imperfections with much 
delicacy and courtesy. While t«rdering him my cordial thanks for the 
honour he has done me by making so dose and penetrating a study of my 
critical work, I shall endeavour here bri^y to answer his queries and critic¬ 
ism. I write these notes not so much to justify my selection and establish 
the readings of the critical edition as to set forth the reasons that 

have guided me in the choice of the readings in question and that may not 
have occurred to my critic—^remarks which will not fail to throw some fitful 
li^t on the obscure and complicated processes which go to make up Maha- 
bharata textual critidsm 


Minor Questions. 

1. 1. 30: WiNTERNiTz observes that “ in the notes the interesting re¬ 
mark of Arjunamisra is given ; paramesthy atha iti prayasaf;, pafljialf, but the 
actual reading of the Da MSS. is not givrai ”. The reading of the Da MSS, 
not being specifically mentioned, it must, in conformity with a tacitly assum¬ 
ed PariWiasa, be taken to be the same as the test reading, namely, para¬ 
mesthy atha. In that sense the reading of the Da MSS. (i.e. of Arjuna- 
mi§ra) has been given, and my note is both conplete and correct, because 
both the Da MSS. odlated for the passage do, in point of fact, read para- 
meUhy atha.‘ Nevertheless, as I discovered on referring to the commentary 
once more, the note does not represent the facts fully and conectly, because 
the MSS. which are corrupt, being contaminated from the vulgate, had suc¬ 
ceeded, for the time being, in completely misleading me. 

That the true Arjunami^a reading must, against the testimony of MSS., 
be assumed to be paramesvmah (agreeing then with D,,8 Ca) follows, 
with certainty, from the commentary itself, a fact I had overlooked when 
I wrote the note. The commentary rans thus : 

*13: I I rM I 5H^: 

I ^21^: 1 

In the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. 1), I have already drawn attention 
to the fact that “the (epic) text in the Arjunamisra codices is frequently 
contaminated from the “ vulgate “ and has to be corrected with the help of 
Aijunamisra’s commentary/' The examples cited there are 1. L I7b and 

^ A reference to Prof. Luders^ Druckprob^i (p. 6) will ^ow that the (Deva- 
nagari) MSS. of Arjunamisra's commentary collated by him for his Specimen edition 
read likewise paramesthy atha; caily in one instance has the reading been cor- 
rected (by a later hand) to paramesvarafi. Accordingly Prof, LtiUERS has also 
taken paramesthy atha as the reading of the version of Arjunamisra. 

JL4a 
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22&. In the former case, the Da MSS. read pmiyaM. (like the vulgate, with 
which the constituted test here agrees; the true Arjunamisra {168} read¬ 
ing is, however, pu^ya-, as follows dearly from Arjunamisra’s own observa¬ 
tion : 

150^ SRWtsPFST ^ I tWt 

In the latter case (1. 1. 22 likewise, the Da MSS. read ^vm, agree¬ 
ing with many K and D MSS.; but the commentary shows (as I have 
pointed out in the notes; that the true Arjunamisra reading is sucim, agree¬ 
ing with the constituted text, sivam being only a variant mentioned by the 
scholiast: 

31 ^ qi I 1 sifr 13 i qi^ 

sFvqm I 

1 must here add, therefore, a word of caution. In the critical notes 
published with the t^, the readings as actually found in the (epic) text (in 
ccmtra^stinction to the commentary) of the Arjunamiira codices have, as 
a rule, been takai to represent the readings of Arjunamisra; the commen¬ 
tary was consulted by me only occasionally, in case of doubt or difficulty, 
or when a pdphantara was noticed. It is, therefore, more than likely that, 
owing to the fact our Da MSS. are conflated by contamination with various 
types of MSS., in particular with the I^akantha type, a few errors of the 
kiiKl pointed out by Winteenitz may have inadvertently crept in. Such 
errors can be rectified only by wooing through the whole commentary, word 
fmr word, and comparing the lemmata with the (epic) text of the MSS.; 
even flim one can of coarse be sure only of the words and passages actually 
cited and explained by the scholiast. 

The verskxi.of Arjunanulra, as I pointed out in the Foreword to Fasci¬ 
cule 1 (p. v), is dosdy allied to the Batjgali version. The reason for this 
afiBnity (as I have stated elsewhere) appears to be that Arjunami§ra was a 
native of Bajgal.^ Following the example of my predecessors, I have uti¬ 
lized, for ttte critical edition of the Adiparvan, Devanagari MSS. of Aijuna- 
m&a’s commaitary. The two MSS. I am using are extrandy corrupt. In 
fact, all the MSS. of Aqunamlsra’s commeitary I have seen—and they are 
all Devanagari MSS.—have been remarkably corrupt. Not only that, the 
teurt they offer is, as already remarked, obviously amtaminated from the 
{169} vulgate. This corruption of the Devanagari MSS. I could not ac¬ 
count for at first; but it must be due, I cannot but think now, to thdr being 
copks of Bangali or Maithili originals. It would, therefore, be expedioit 
to pxKXUe and use, whenever possible, Bang^^ or Maithili MSS. of Arjnna- 

■.... —. . , * 1 .*' 

^ See my note oa Aijunami^ in the Dr, Modi Memoiici Volume, p. 565 ff, 
^ The Asiatic Society of Bengal does cx)iitain some Bengali MSS. (Descrip- 
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misra’s commraitary, treating his versiwi as a!n crffshoot of the Bangall (res¬ 
pectively Maithili) version.^ 

1. X-S2-. WiNTERNiTZ points out that the lengthy inteipolation App. I, 
No. 1=(B.) 1. 1. 55cJ—93 is inserted in the R. A. S. Whish MS. No. 65 
after 62ab, and not after 62, as in most of the Southern MSS. used by me. 
But two of my MSS. (T^ G-) also insert the passage in question after GZab, 
like the Whish MS.; only between 62ab and the Appendix passage, my.MSS. 
further inteipdate 29*, 64 and 30*, as stated in the very note cited by 
WiNTESNiTZ. The point of insertion of this interpolation varied in the dif- 
fereit M^. Thus of the MSS. collated by Prof. Lumks for his Druckprobe, 
two Go [? read G.,] Ta read it after 62ah, while two others (Go Tj) read it 
after 62 ; moreover, in T^ (of the Druckprobe) the inserted passage is pre¬ 
ceded by 29*, 64 and 65 (sotoewhat like Tj G^)® 

1. 1 . 131 : The printer’s devil, I regret to say. is responsible for the 
errcHMOus spelling Smisaptaka—i^mlh dental s) in this stanza; the correct 
spelling Sathsaptaka —(with palatal s) is given at 1 . 2. 56 and 160. More¬ 
over, the various readings have been given only at 1. 2. 56, and, through some 
unfortunate oversight, omitted at 1 . 1 , 131 and 1 . 2 . 160. I make good the 
omission here. At 1. 1. 131 the various readings are as follows. Kg. B^ 
Da Dai. ns Dri ra. r^ Di-i. «. :• u,. u Ti Samsapata°; Ki B 1-3 Dnj Dra 
D*. 11 . la To G (Gi. 2 om.) M Sariisaptd *; Vi Samsaptd '; Kr, Dv, 
missing. At 1 . 2 . 160 they are: Ko. a-i- « Vi Daa Dn Dri. r 4 Dj-4. 7 . 10-14 
[170] Ti G 7 Sanisaptcf \ Ki B Dai Dro. rj D;. r,. 0 'T; Gi- s-c 

Samaptd ^: Ga Samsaptd ^; K 5 missing; M om. 

From die readings of the three passages in question, it diould seem that, 
anranaUes apart, Kj (or the India Office Codex), Ban^ and Southern MSS. 
read it correctly (that is, with the palatal S), while the rest of K agrees with 
the commentators in reading it with the dental s. The balance of pr<A)ability 
inclines to the side of the palatal, I think, even if we restrict oursdvra to the 
MS. evident. C. V. Vaidya (The Methabharata: A Criticism, p. 159) 
speaks of them as the “ 7 clahs who came probably from the Afagan (sic) 
borders,” but it seems to me more likely that they got their nidmrune from 
the fact that they had bound themselves by an oath to kill Arjuna or die in 
the great Bharata: battle (Drcajap. 17). 


live Catalogue, vd.. 5, Nos. 3371-3374, 3^2), but it is very dfficult to move the 
Sodety to send out its MSS. on loan. 

1 That would also .account for the frequent divagence of Da from the D dass. 
® The passage is found inserted not only after and 62, but also after 
26, 53«b, 59ab (according to the Druckprobe), and 60. 
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1, 2. 85: The spurious line fl02*) kutasya Dh&ftcHraspret^a presaj^ain 
Pa^davdn prati stands in the MSS. not before 97* (as Winternitz imagines 
and very naturally), but after 101*, as correctly stated in the critical notes. 

I have re-examined the MSS. concerned on the point and find that my note is 
perfectly correct. One cannot be dogmatic about the Mahabharata MSS.; 
there is no knowing what they may or may not contain. The line was found 
only in six Nilakajitha MSS. in Devanagari or Bangiali characters, collated 
for the first two adhyayas. In all these six MSS. the line is found inter¬ 
polated at the same place, the place mentioned in the critical apparatus 
(namdy, after 101*), althou^ all printed editions without exception place 
it elsewhere (namely, before 97*}, which is no doubt the reason of Winter- 
NiTZ’s remark. A note drawing attention to this patent discrepancy might 
have been usefully added in the critical notes. But I have found the printed 
editions so arbitrary and unreliable^ that I have almost {171} completely 
ignored them in the foot-notes, which have necessarily to be rather brief and 
to the point. The meaning of this enigmatic line found in Nilakaritha MSS. 
is as obscure td aOs the cause of its transposition in the first printed edi¬ 
tion. We need not inquire why the line occurs in the wrong place in the 
other editions as well, since the subsequent editors appear to have studiously 
and uniformly avoided consulting MSS. Winternitz could easily convince 
himself of the correctness of my statement regarding the point of insertion 
of this line in the MSS. by referring to the superb complete copy of the Maha¬ 
bharata in Sarada characters, with NQakaijtha’s scholium, he purchased in 
Kasimr during his stay there. 

1 , 2. 102 ; Da Dn I>r do have magndm and Drmpad^m, as found in the 
printed editions and as ri^tly surmised by Winternitz. This group has, 
througji oversight, comfdetely dropped out of the long list of MSS. that read 
Drmpadtm, ahd I am thankful to Winternitz for drawing my attention to it. 
The correctkm will be duly notified in the list of Errata, which will be added 
at the end of the volume. In passing I may draw attention to the superiority 
of the K MSS., the only group which, as Winternitz rightly remarks, gives 
the undoubtedly correct raidering of the whole stanza ; all other MSS.—even 
such as do not contain the inteipolated line 112*—are in utter confusion. 


1. The KumWaakonam edition contains a misleading cobj^on after its adhyaya 
lOQ, which is not found in any MS. and is, moreover, unnecessary.—'All printed edi¬ 
tions contain the line (BT.28.4crf=K, 128. 5cd) 

gUTur hi sarvabhutmdth brdhmaa^h parikirtitafi ] 
iriiich is not found even in Nala k antha IfdSS. The note on 1.74.12 motions 
line (B. 1. 79. 13 ef = K. 1. 73. 23 cdf) 

fnara^am i&bhmmh tasya Ui vidvajjcmd mduh 1 
whidi was not found in any of the 60 MSS. collated for that adhyaya! 
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Major Questions. 

1. 1. 129 : yadasrmsmh Sukrasuryau ca yuktau 
Kaunteyamm amlomau jayaya 
nityam cdsmm svdpadd vydbhasantas 
tadd ndsamse vijaydya Samjaya i 

This is indeed a diiiicult case, and I for my part doubt whether any 
definite decision can be readied as to how the stanza ori ginall y read. I must 

say, I cannot ^are the confidence with which Winternitz decides for the 
reading: 

yada Vayu^ Sakrasuryau ca yuktau, 

which is menticmed as a patha by Nilakaijtha and was adopted in the editio 
prmeps. It is one of the ei^t rival readings and is found chiefly in the 
Bangah versicm, and in MSS. and editiras allied to or influenced by it. The 
combinations found {172} in the different MSS. may be arranged schemati¬ 
cally as folkws: 



Vdyu 

Sakra 


Surya : 

Majority of N 


Vdyu 

Sukra 


Surya : 

Kj. -r some D 

(a)dTausam 

Vdyu ' 


Candra 

Surya : 

Dn 


Sukra 


Surya ; 

Text (T Gi. 5 .e) 
Majwity of M 



Sakra 


Surya : 

{ajsrau^om 



Candta 

Surya : 

A few G 

ia)STau4<m 

Vdyu 



Sury a : 

Dj (inferiorMS.) 

(a)Srau?am 

Vdyu 

Sakra 


Surya : 

Ml (conflated) 


According to Winternitz, the stanza refers to (B.) 7. 7. 34ff. “where 
the line vatoddhutcah rajas tlvram etc., also testifies to the reading vdyul}, 
while sakra (= Indra) probably refers to the rain of pieces of flesh, bones 
and blood.” To start with I doubt whether Sakra could be held responsible 
for the rain of flesh, bones, and sundry other articles; but that is a mmor 
point, immaterial to the present discussion. In believing, however, that our 
stanza refers to (B.) J. 7. 34 ff., Winternitz is partly mistaken, as will 
preseitly appear. The important pcant is that in the opinion of Winternitz 
the stanza alludes to certain forces of Nature, certain eluents, such as wind, 
rain and so on, which were favourable to the FSi^Klavas and unfavourable to 
the Kauravas. The ctanmentators Nilakantha, Aijunanulra and Devabodha 
(with the readings which they had adopted or which were before 
them) have ^plained the stanza in a similar way. I hold a different view, 
however. When I selected the reading of the constituted text, I thou^t— 
and I still think—that in this stanza there is allusion not to the plpiwnts , but 
to some asirologictd factor or oonstellaticm—an allusion whidi was not under¬ 
stood by commentators and which I could not then fully explain. On read¬ 
ing the critician of Prof. Winternitz, I therefore made a reference to my 
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friend Prof. Jyodsh Chandra Ghatak, M. A., of Calcutta University, vdio 
has made a special study of Indian Astrology and allied sciences and is rightly 
regarded as an authority on these tc^iics; and I was not disaj^inted. Hav¬ 
ing already worked throug^i the whole of the Mahabharata in special search 
of references whidi have a bearing <mi Astrology, Augury and kindred subjects, 
he could at once lay his fingers on the ri^t passage, the prototype of our 
stanza, vdiich throws a flood of light cm the questicm, without however fully 
saving the riddle of the stanza, so far as I cah jud^. The said stanza, 
(B.) 6. 20. 2, reads : 

{173} [Dhrtaraspa to Sathjaya] 

%qr 3^5^ 

%«if ^ I 

^ 5^^: srawr: 

cl# II 

While the amnecdcm between the two stanzas is patmt and indeed un- 
quesdcmaMe, the discovery of the prototype leaves, imfortunately, most of 
our real difiSculties unsolved. The reading which agrees closest with that of 
the Biu$maparvan stahza is that of the vulgate text and is found only in the 
MSS. of NUakaptha. These latter have Vayu-Chandra-Surya (lacddng sakra 
or Sukra altt^gethe^) like Soma-Surya-Vayu of the Bhismaparvan. Is the 
NUakaptha reading then the original reading ? As I have pointed out else¬ 
where, we are apt to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the vulgate, which 
appear to be b^ter thah those of the critical test; but that is only because 
the text of the vulgate has beer arrived at by the pur@ng of the original by 
the continuous emendations of sdiolars i<x centuries.^ It seems to me that there 
is a kmg history bdiind the reading of the vulgate in the present case also. 
Nflakan^a had evidently arrived at it by an emendaftion, by cdlation with 
the prototype, because there is no indication of there bemg any MSS. before 
him wWdi could have contained that particular combination. This fact may, 
perhaps, supply us with a due to the labyrinth of the readings recorded in 
the critical notes for the line in qued:i<m. An important factor is that Sukra 
(or &kra), which persistently occurs in all the various eateries of our 
and which must, therefore, be r^rded as an essaitial feature of our 
stanza, is endrdy laddng in the later stanza. This proves irrefutably that 
the oomlmiatkm of the forma: was not identical, in every reflect, with that 
of the latter originally. That is an import^t point to remember. Winxer- 
NITZ is emphatic in Asserting that yada Vayuh of the cdginal was changed 
in S into the usual yadMrm$am. This assumption does not seem to me to 


^ See my Epic Studies (I), JBBRAS. (NS.) 4 (1928). 157. A patent sample 
of oonectioa is plAtva hmea/atn prapte (in Devanagaii MSS.") for haratjum grhya 
(1. 2. 93), 
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be at all well founded, because the very next stanza (130; begins yadd 
Dr Olio vividhmi astranidtgm, and here no attempt has been made in S (or 
anywhere else) to change the beginning into There are a few 

more stanzas (133, 140, 145) in £174J this series which do not begin with 
the oft-repeated formula. It seems to me much more likely, therefore, that 
Vayu was introduced into our passage, secondarily, by some early Northern 
redactor who knew the prototype and had noticed the omission of one of the 
elements in the prior stanza; precisely as Nilakantha, much later, appears 
to have further altered the line by changing the difficult Sakra (or sukra; 
to Candra, thus equating the combination to that of the prototjrpe. I there¬ 
fore adhere to my original choice, explaining the genesis of the variants as 
follows. The stanza in question, which was suggested to the author of the 
yaddsTausam section by the Bhfemaparvan stanza but was composed from 
a vague recollection of the original, began like the other stanzas of the series, 
and contained, moreover, an allusion to an astrological situation. Some Nor¬ 
thern redactor (who had known the Bhi§maparvan stanza and noticed that 
the first stanza did not contain Vayu) then deleted {a)srausam and substi¬ 
tuted for it the missing Va 3 m, retaining, however, the original feature sukra. 
The corruption of Sukra into sakra must be judged as easy and even natural 
(in juxtaposition with Surya), in view of the famous episode of the Maha- 
bharata which narrates how Indra', disguised as a mendicant Brahman, begs 
for the miraculous ear-rings and the armour which had been Karua’s from 
his birth and which had made him invincible. The emendatory activity of 
the early Northern redactor was continued by Nzlakartha, who expunged 
the Sakra for Sukra) which he found in his MSS. (and perhaps did not 
fully understand) and substituted for it Candra, thus equating the two com¬ 
binations. 

I am confirmed in the supposition that the original line contained only 
two agencies instead of three by the fact that no MSS. hitherto collated 
show yuktdJi ^plu.) for yuktau (dual) in the first line, as they certainly 
would have done, had there been three names in the original instead of two, 
as I have given.^ 

The question then arises whether Sukra and Surya, as g'Mas, were at 
that time favourable to the Pairfavas or, what comes to the same thing, 
adverse to the Kauravas. About £175} Surya I cannot say. But as far as 
Sukra is concerned, we may safely answer the question in the affirmative. 
My friend Prof. Ghatak has kindly drawn my attention to a stanza in Vara- 
hamihira’s Erhatsamhita which, if dyutafivm may be taken to apply to the 


1 It should be noted that even in the explanation of .Winternhz, Sakra and 
Surya do not make any combined effort. If the three dements wind, rain and 
son operate all together for the success of the PS^jdavas, then yuktdb is indeed the 
correct word What is the point of the dual, when the plural form would be even 
metrically equally suitable? 
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Kauravas, would indicate that at the time of the Bharatal battle the planpt 
adtra, which was ttien in the Purvabhadrapada (cf. 6. 3. 15), was in a 
position which augured disaster to the Kauravas and was therefore favour¬ 
able (oftuloma) to the PSodavas. The BjkatsamhitS reference (9. 34) sup- 
frfied to me by my friend runs. 

As Vayu is missing in the whole of S except Mj (which latter is a 
conflated MS.), it can never be established that Vayu is ah essential element 
of the original stanza; on the other hand, (.ajsraufom, though of course no 
less doubtful because it is documented also by only half of the entire evidence, 
is rendered prcteble, if iwt required, by the context. But I am prepared 
to leave the line as “ less than certain,” as indicated by the wavy line below 
the words in question. 


1. 1. 180: tava putrear mahattamaf}. 

WiNTERNiTZ complains that the sentence is “very awkward granunati- 
cally”. To have called forth no less than nine attempts at emendation, 
the original must indeed have been most awkward. Winterkitz prefers 
to read tema putrdr mahattara}}, pointing out that there is not much evidence 
for the text reading. It is quite true that the text is weakly supported; 
but so are almost all the readings except that of the vulgate, which certainly 

caimot be considered the original reading, as it is palpably an emendation. 

The text is based on Ki. j Gj. « only. But Winternitz’s reading is not 
much better supported; iti its entirety it is found only in Ka M; because 
of the MSS. which do contain the questiwiable mahattarai, Ko begins the 
pada with tvctputTdj ye and with tvatsutebhyo. 1 submit, therefore, 
that the reading preferred by Winternitz is not better documented than 
mine. That is the first point. Winternitz then seeks to explain the 

variation on the ground that the scribes must have found with 

the {XlGy mstr. putTdh,- Now the so-called instr. compuTotionis is very 
axnoKHi in both epics and, I submit, that alone would not account for this 
I^ethora of readings in the case of a simple line with a perfectly obvious 
meani^. 1 know instances in the Mahabharata text where this wstr. com- 
pardhnis has called forth no variants at aU in the MSS., no doubt because 
it was felt to be quite normal by the copyists, editors and readers alike. 
The cause of disturbance in this case must, the-efore, be looked for else¬ 
where. and that was principaUy, I think, the use of the superlative joined 
to the instrumental. 

In settling the original reading, the questicm is primarily one of of 
the actual MS. evidence, not of grammar. The Shakespearean “This was 
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the most unkindest cut of all ” cannot be judged and emended by modem, 
standards of grammar. It sounds harsh to our ears; but there is, I supjpose, 
suflidQit documentary evidence to prove or make it pr<*able that the line 
as I have quoted it was in point of fact written by the author of Julius C^sar 
(who knew his English quite as wdl as, if indeed not better than, we A>), 
consciously or unconsciously uang what our purists stigmatize as 
vulgarism. The argument that a dramatist like Shakespeare could not com¬ 
mit such a blunder (if blunder it be) would be without cogency, when the 
MS. evidence supports the questimiable reading. 

The Mahabharata, I may point out here, has suffered from the great 
misfortune of being always edited by learned Pandits, who were ccmoemed 
more about the purity of diction than with the determination and preserva¬ 
tion of the words of the author ot ffie drthors of the epic. One of the very 
woret offenders in this way was Pandit Bohtlingk who, in tte passages 
edited by him in his SanskTit-ChresthoTnathie, has “corrected ” away the 
few oddities of idiom and style of the original which had escaped the vigilence 
of mediaeval Indian scholiasts and editors and found their way stealthily into 
our printed editicms P 

The nine variants menticaied in the critical notes may be classi¬ 
fied as fdlows. Readings 

(1) in which the aanpaiison is onphasized 

(a) by change of the superi. to the comp.: 

*1^: I Ko 

m 1 Kj Djt M 

(b) by a double change of super!, to comp, and of instr. to abl. 

(the “ correct ” construction) : 

TrfrRT: I Ki (inferior MS.) ; 

(2) in which the awkward instr. is done away with 
(a) by changing the instr. into abl.: 

I Kg 


^ la the Pau^yaparvan (Adip. 3); especially, his editorial activities are very 
much in evidence. He has not only introduced, with scrupulous care, the correct 
Sandhi wherever it was at all posable, he has substituted the correct bmdhum 
for the (irregular) baddhum (1. 3.. 21), found even in the printed echtkms and 
made many similar “corrections” independently of the MS. evidence. Most 
amusing, however, is his regular and systematic substitution of the cmrect form, 
as required by the Sutra of PSnini, out of etad and ewod, a rule probably unknown 
at any time to anybody outside a sdect coterie of Acaiyas of Vyakaiapa. 
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(b) by using the adj. predicatively (mostly in G) : 
ffcpr^ I Ta Gi_s. ^m-T 

ciW 5^ I G* ; 

(3) in whidi the line has been recast (the vulgate) : 

pr If I Kg S (mostly) Tj; 

and (4) c<mtui* : 

^ I 1^10- 

It is an admittedly sound principle of textual criticism to give preference 
to a reading which best suggests how the other readings may have arisai, and 
it would be hard, I think, to find anotha: reading which could explain all 
these nine variants more satisfactorily. Winternitz’s choice, for instance, 
does not at all explain the origin of any of the readiigs which contain 
mahattamalf (superl.)' such as 2 (a) and (b) and the text reading; because 
tiiere is in that case nothing to be gained by dianging the (supposed) original 
oxnparative into superlative.^ 

En passatU it may be pointed out that the so-called mtr. c(mparatums 
is not a distinct aitegory of the ojinparative at all; it is only a spedal case of 
the (Prakritic) coalescence of the instr. and abl. pi. {metri causa), an equi¬ 
valence which comes out very clearly in sudi parallel phrases as : 

1 1- 1- 198 

i;i78} and 

Sp# 1> !• 209 and 494*. 

The latter does not mean “ he is left by all ans ” but “ he is freed from all 
abs." 

That the superlative is used in the epic in the sense of the cioimparative» 
may be seen from: 

Iff % #T^ q T; 1 12.1 

f ^ I iWd. 18. 69 

“Of these which are more veii^ed in Yogal” “Nor among men shall 
there be any whose sawice is dearer to me than his.” 

The superiative is normally construed with the gen. or loc.; but that it is 

^ Unless it be a scribe’s enor perpetuated through centuries or repeated 
independently in difierent places and times. 

® This i»da recuzsf frequently in the Ramayaaja also. 

* These derivative forms have probably a merely inteoave value, and do not 
necessarily and invariably connote oomparisom The iWcriW frequently confuse the 
fora.and the iima ending^ It is fuitho* -worth noting that a separate formation 
ci the comparative and superlative is unknown to the Modem Indian dialects. 
The epics also ^^oradically furnish instances oi the use of the p<mtive in the sense 
of the OQtxipaiarive. 
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ccHistiued s(Hxietiines also with the aW. may be seen not merdy from the 
example last dted but also from : 

8lf^ 71^: 59^5(31; qHfl?W: I ibid. 4. 36 
“ Though thou art of all sinners the most sinful.” 

Then the above-maitkmed equivalence of the instr. and abl. pL ushers 
in finally the amstructkm of the superlative with the instr., which we find 
in the passage in questicm. 

Formally the two constructions tava puttak makattarS^ and tava puirdr 
maluatamalf are almost equivalait; but there **fly be just a slight difference 
of m e a ning between the two locutions. "While tava putrak trwluAtara^ 
(comp.) evidently means only “greater than thy sons”, the other dansp 
{tava putrair makattamah,) may have been intended to convey some such spnsp 
as “ jar, very much, greater than thy scxis.” 

It may be finally observed that in dealing with the first two adhyayas 
of the Adiparvan (a!s in fact with the whole of the earlier portion of this 
Parvan) the critic diould never forget that he has before him what Hopkins 
has justly called the “ pseudo-epic ” ; the poetasters responsible fc«r the com¬ 
pilation of these passages are capable of the worst blunders of every descrip¬ 
tion. 


{179} L 1. 209 : mdhattvad bharmattvM ca. 

As WiNTERNiTZ lightly observes, here the MS. evidence is almost evenly 
balanced. Moreover, graphically there is so little difference between the rival 
readings that we caniwt expect much help from the side of the MSS., thou^ 
it may be pointed out that their evidence inclines, if at all, just a trifle to the 
side of the text reading. Winternitz {Ind. Ant. 27., 93) admits that the 
lines (69*) crdurbhyah etc. and tada prabhrU etc. are “ quite superfluous.” 
When these lines are erqjunged from the text, as has bear done by we, the 
line mahative ca gurutve ca of 208e) stands adjacatt to makattvdd bhara" 
(of 209a), The idea of 208c is evidently refected and repeated in 209a. 
Just as mahattvdt corresponds to nidiudtve, so bhara’’ diould correspond to 
gfirutve. This dearly shows, as far as I can judges that the doubtful word 
(hftara®), which should be a paraphrase of gurutve, must be bhSravattvai 
and rwt bharatatvat. The latter seems to be an anendation made by some 
revisor who wanted’ to squeeze in somehow the significant word Bhdrata into 
the ccmtext; and, it must truthfully be cmifessed, it is a very ingeiuous emea- 
dation indeed. But as to which is the orginal reading there cannot be much 
doubt. The importance that Winternitz (like Buhler, Ind. Stud. 2. 9 f., 
before him) attadies to the drcumstance that the verse is quoted in (our edi¬ 
tion of) Kumarila’s TahtravSrtika wiffr the reading bharatatwat is wholly un¬ 
justifiable, and that for two reasons: firstly, because we have no critical 
editirxi of the Tantravarttika, and so we cannot be wholly sure of what the 
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MSS, actually read at that place; add seccmdly, because, even' if Kumarj 
should, in point of fact, have quoted the verse with bhSratatvdt, it does n 
at all follow that this is ipso facto the original reading notwithstanding th 
Kumarila’s work is far older than the eictant Mahabharata MSS; becau 
Kumarila.may have cited, the stanza from caxe or the other of the yersioi 
which contained (and still contain) that reading. Or asaia he may hai 
known tx^ variants and preferred, for re^ns similar to those adduced t 
Buhlejr and Winiernitz, the variant rejected by me. 

The situaticKi is soinewhat clearer and tire facts better capable of denwi 
stc^on in the case of the other great mediaeval commentator gaimkaracary:! 
In many cases when the readings of the MahalMrata verses and stanzas cite 
by him £180} differ from those of the Bombay and Calcutta editions, I wa 
£d>le to identify Saiukaracarya’s readings in the Southern MSS. Being 
Soudremer, he had naturally studied and cited from the Southern recensioi 
of the Ma h ab b a r at^. It is quite dear that he was not going to work throu^ 
aU available MSS. and establish the original reading of the numerous Maha 
bharata stanzas dted by him in the course of his voluminous commentaries 
ThereftHB his ckatkais, although of far greater antiquity than the ol(^t oi 
our extant Mahabharata MSS., do not necessarily give us in every case; tht 
“ original ” reading. Sabhkara’s testimony applies to and affects mainly the 
version or thd recension used or dted by him; and that was probably the 
Southern recension in its Alalayalam version. Even in the time of die Acarya 
the Northern MSS. rnust have read differently in places, as they do now, 
because the divagation of the recerreions must be assumed to be far older than 
the Qxxh of the ^eat Vedantist 

1 shall give only cne example in order to darify my meaning. 1. 1. 37 
ci the critical edition reads yathartaif ftid^ani, agreeing with! other printed 
editions and with the majority of the MSS. of the Northem recension. Saih- 
kaiacarya in his BhSsya on the Brahmasutra (1. 3. 30; Anand^rama ed., 
p. 313) dtes, however, the verse with the reading yatihartuiv jtuiingam?- 
Now this reading is found rally in Southern MSS. and in such of the Northem 
MSS. as can be shown to be contaminated from the Southern source, but not 
in any KaiSmIri or Bang^ MSS. collated so far. Here it would be dearly 
wrong to cite tire Bhasya <b an authority older than our to establish 
tire text readmg as yathartu$v rtuUAgani. The BhSsya dtation affects directly 
the Sotttirem version rally, documenting that the divergent reading of our 
Southern hffiS. is as dd as (or rathw older than) the time of Sajiikarffcarya:; 
and that is aD. It does not take us beyond the Southern recendon, much 
less beyraid the two rival reoensicms to the ardietype. 

When WiNTERNiTZ further observes that “ from the etymolo^zer’s point 
of vkw” bharatatvat is a “better” etymology, since with the other reading 

* Only one of the Bhasya MSS. has our text reading. 
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the ta of the Bharata remains unocplained, he is bringing into the discussicm 
an demait of finesse that is quite foreign to the view-point of {181} the 
Puianic writers, as will be evident from the following specimens of “ etymo- 
l<^isdie Spiderei ” culled from the earlier adhySyas of the Adiparvan : 

(B,) 1. 30. 7 = line 3 of 343* (Garada) : 

1. 36. 3 (Jaratkaru) ; 

1. 56. 31 (MahaWiarata) : 

>lKdHr I 

1. 69. 33 (Bharata) : 

5fl#5qls4 f^qr ) 

«ITOr *11*1 % gif! II 

In view of these bizarre specimens, it would be extremdy strange diould 
a PUi&jic “ etymologizer ” fi^t shy of sacrificing a fa, if he, for the moment, 
could not think of anything better. 

ak * 3|c 

1. 2. 2 : susrii^ yadi vo viprd bruvatai ca kathdb subkajp, 

I admit that my reccmstruction of the line is not whoDy satisfactoiy. 
The reading preferred fay Winternitz may also not ^)peal to other scholars, 
as it does not whdly appeal to me. I therefore cite here the 15 different 
readings found in the 48 MSS. collated for this passage, of which (Hie (Dg), 
unluckily or luckily, omits the line altogether. The lines containing ca (to 
which WiNTERNiTZ takes exception in particular) have faeen underlined for 
the sake of ready identification. 


1. 

Hrar 

^ S*n: W: 1 

K, 

2. 


^ 5r gflR: 1 


*PT #1 


^ 1 

K. 

4. 555^ 

to 

g^TT: 1 

K5 (corrupt) 

5. 

to 

pciaj \ 

K«ViDn 

6, Wl ^ 

to 

gEFgig 5S{i: 3*ll: | 

B Da (Ite.1 COTTupt) Dib 

7, *PI ^ 

to 

SpfTI: 1 

DrD* 

8. 

to 

pcTi » 

D, 

9. 

to 

g^TT: 1 

D, 

10, q# 

to 

mi: gjfTT: l 

1^7. IS 

11. 

to 

g«ir: WT: I 

TG« 

12. 

to 

iSltor: wt; 

1 Qs. «. T 

1.31331^ 

to 

^ spqi; 3*H: 

1 M,.* 


15 
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14. 2!^ ^ ^ai ^ 5«IT: g*lT: I 

15. ^ ftar ?sn: g^rr: l Test (Ko Di4 Gi. 4.S Ml). 

£182} As for the doubtful ca, I may remark that, besides its normal 
use as a conjunction meaning “ and ”, ca is very frequently used in the Maha- 
toarata (and the Ramayapa) as an expletive, a pure and simple verse-filler 
ipadc^ra^), without restriction of position, like hi and vai. It may occa- 
si<mally have served as a particle of emphasis, stressing the previous word 
like eva. The second use is somewhat doubtful; but of the first, one can find 
scores of perfectly dear and certain instances in any portion of the epic, even 
in the printed editions. In the line in question, I consider, ca has 
been used in the first sense, as a mere verse-filler. Sporadically me, which 
improves this awkward line ever so slightly, appears to have been substituted 
for it, independently in both recensions. The first half of the line was so 
uncouth that it was recast in the vulgatq. There are munerous instances of 
lines being recast in; the vulgate. as a careful study of the critical apparatus 
will show. 

♦ K * 

1. 2. 29 : yof fu sauttakasalre te BhSratdkkydnOvistttram \ 
akhyasye fkdra PauUmam akhyanani caditah par am |{ 

This is again ^ most difficult case, and, as Winteknitz rightly remarks, 
“ full of almost hopdess editorial cruces The reconstraction would be, 
therefore, almost entirely a matter of speculation. Winternitz has rightly 
surmised that I r^ard the Parvasaihgraha as an accretion later than this 
stanza, which, in my opinitm, bdonp to a much earlier stratum of the text 
of the MahSbharata. That Senunakasatre in line 1 is a r^ular trap for the 
unwary. Mded by the printed edititms, I had m 3 reelf treated the words as 
separate at first, realizing only- much later that in this adhyaya the Suta is 
addressing not SaUnaka but the Ri$is, among whcnn iSaunaka' is not 
yet present. Saunaka is not mentkxied in the fcnr^oing portion of the text 
excqit oore, in oxmectkKi with his twelve-year sacrifice in 1. 1. 1. In 
adhyaya 4, moreover, it is plainly stated that the Suta first approaches the 
ggis assanWed in the Naimisa forest and asks than what he should narrate. 
The request him to await the arrival of Saunaka. The latter, as soon 
as he arrives, asks the Suta to relate the history of the Bhargavas (adhy. 5). 
If Saunaka was not among the audioKe in adhyaya 4, I do not see how he 
could have been there in adhyaya 2. Moreover, Th the latter adhyaya the in¬ 
terlocutors are throughout stated as being the R§is, while it is only from 
adhyaya 5 onwards that iSaunaka appears in this £183} rble It should, 
therefore, ^on that the reading saunaka satre is not easy to understand or 
eacpiain by any means. Or does Winternitz mean that it should be adopted 
as the letiia diffictlior ? It would be admissible, in my opinirar, <HiIy the 
suppositKn (which is not as improbalde as it may at first ^ght tqppear) that 
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the compiler of adhyaya 2, when he wrote stanza 29, had overkxdced the fact 
that &»inaka was not then among the audience. I have preferred to gjve 
the “ poet ” the ben^t of the doubt and assume that the remark is addressed 
to <Hie of tl« ?§is present. 

WiNTERNiTZ has misunderstood my reconstruction in some other parti- 
fiilara as wdl. yat, at the b^^nning of the danza, is not a neuter pronoun 
but an adverb = yada. The words adUal} parent dfer no difficulties at all 
for interpretation; dditab does not mean '‘from the beginning,” but “ at the 
b^inning” {=adau) ; parajKi=excdlent” dkhyasye must of course be 
supjdied in the ffist line; but that is nek difhcult as it is the very first word 
of the second line. Therefore I trandate : 

“But when, during &iunaka’s (sacrificial) session, I (shall narrate) to 
thee the very extensive Kiarata Story, th«r shall I narrate, to begin with, the 
excellent Story of Pauloma.” 

Even a cursory examinatim of the variants given in the critical notes is 
sufficient to omvince anybody that the stanza has been recast over and over 
again. With its history is bound up the history of the successive additions 
of the three episodes Asdka, Pauloma and Pau$ya, whidr appear to have 
been appended arecesstvdy to the main text in this rvder. The stanza in 
question seems to have been written at the time of or soon after the addition of 
the Pauloma, but before the addition of the Pau§ya. The purpose of the line 
was (Hi£pnaily not—as Winternitz imagines—to state all the episodes with 
whidi the MahabMrata b^dns, but to aiMenticaie the latest interpolation 
then made, namely, the Pauloma, by making the Suta declare beforehand his 
intention of narrating that akhyana at the beginning of the Mahabharata. 
The Astika must have formed at that time the recognized beginning of the 
g>ic (cf. Manvddi Bharatam kedd Astikadi tatha pare 1. 1.. 50), and the 
Pausya had not yet been added. This is the state of things the constituted 
text envisages. 

A study of the critical apparatus of this adhyfiya shows that the adhyaya 
is best preserved in the Southern recensiem; £184rj in the AiSS. group on 
which the vulgate is mainly based^(namdy, BD) numerous additional stanzas 
are found which are missing in S and Kq. i. a; but even the three latter MSS. 
occasionally indude scane of such additicmal stanzas, which also neverthdess, 
since they are missing in S, may safely be regarded as interpolations. Of this 
character is interpolation 74*, which is found in almost the whrke of N and 
which must have beei made with a view to documenting the fact—«• rather 
the fiction—that the MahAWiaiata as narrated by the Suta to Saunaka was 
identical with that narrated by Vaigampayaia to Janameja^ (cf. NUakantha 
ad loc.). Ko. 1 agree with S on the reading of this stanaa exoqrt for the in¬ 
clusion of 74* in the one and fire addition of the name of the Astika to the 
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other. Tlie tact is formed by collating S with, the inferable version of K 
before the additicai in the latter of 74*. The subsequent steps leading to¬ 
wards the reading of the vulgate consisted in the additicai of the name of the 
AsQka episode (which intervenes between the Pauloma and the beginning 
proper of the Mahabhaiata), of a statement of the identity of the Suta- 
version and the Vai&lhpayana version, and finally of the name of the Pau§ya 
intedude, all these changes being made in our stanza with a view to setting 
the seal of authenticity on the three spurious additions. That adhyaya 3 
must be an interpolation follows from the fact that it is whdly unconnec te d 
with the previous adhyfiya and only loosely connected with what follows. 
Noteworthy is also the fact that adhyayas 1 and 4 have the same beginning: 
Lomahar^an^apu^a Ugra^ravdi^ siita^ paurd^ika N(dmi?ara^fye dvddasovar- 
fike satre ! And in the text ilMf there is no eixplanation why after the Suta 
has fini^ed his narration of the Pau§ya episode, it is necessary to reintroduce 
the SQta in the same words as approadiing the same i^l^is assembled at the 
same twelve-year sacrificial sesaon of Saunaka in the Naimi§a forest. There 
is clearly a new b^inning made in cme of the two aidhyayas. 

Snoe many of the intermediate links are missing in the MS. evidence, it 
is not possiWe to reamstract the history of this portion of the text fully and 
satisfactorily; but that it must be reconstructed on the lines above, 

I have no doubt Accordingly toe successive stages in the development of 
toe reading of the vulgate (whidi is the reading preferred by Winternitz) 
I would arrange in a sdieme like the following, in which toe innovations have 
been printed in Wa<i type. £185} It will show among other things that the 
mstaram cA the text and of toe ScHith^n rec^iricm is not “ a r emnant of vis- 
tararthem” of the vulgate; on the cwitrary, in toe latter the first line was fill¬ 
ed up with vltamam when the original visdora was used in the interpolated 
stanza. The view of Winternitz that at least Astikam must remain in toe 
text is opiite untenaUe; because if the stanza had AslUtam there is no reason 
why it tootJld not have Pau?yam as well. On the other hand, if Pau?y<m is 
not indkpensalide, then AsRkam could go mto it as wril. 

Stage 1 (Constituted Text) 

Ir I 

tW ^l%r: It 

Northern recension. 

Sta^ 2 (Ki) : by addition of 2 lines to the original. 
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Stage 3 (Da is) : by additkai of to stage 2. 

sftncTT ii 
^ ^ ^ 4rl t {^dW . i 
sirejn^ =^: u 

Stage 4 (Dn Dr Di.6_is); by addition of to stage 3. 

5i<iH5 i ^y r 5rpEi^ #*Rfr ii 

9 2Rit ^ I 

=gr ^ ^*i4n<xi^4) wifert » 

Stage 5 (B) : by addition of 1 line to stage 4. 

grg% 5<iwfe r wH gfarar i 

am^H II 

Ci8<5} 

gsr g "ft^wiFdHj =^1^! ^^33*1 U 

SouiiheTn recension. 

Sta&d 2 IS) : by addkioQ of to tl^ original, 

qg t antttf^wRtsRii. i 

aiR^n^ 5!W ^ gicTS 'R’l II 


1. 2. 46 : mrgasvapnabkayam tatalj. 

Here again Winternitz prefers the reading of the vulgate {mrgasvap- 
nodbkavmh). It is clearer but, I must say, I am very doubtful about its 
originality. The MS. support for this variant is only slightly stronger than 
that for the reading of the constituted text. It is worthy of note that B, 
which generally sides with the vulgate, has here a third and entirely different 
reading : mrgasvopno ^bkavat tatab ! How would Winternitz account for 
that ? I explain the compound of the constituted text as an iin^ular com¬ 
pound with inverted sequence, common in Prakrit (Pischel, Gramm, der 
PrckritSpracken, § 603and not unknown to the Low Sanskrit of the epics. 
Hopkins, JAOS. 20 (1899X, 223, has dted two instances from the EamS- 
yaua: 7.22.36 drstvd d<»}4odyatam Yaman (for udyatadandr^mY'Woi Yama 
with upraised staff''; and ibid. 7. 26. 2 tulyaparvatavarcasi (for pmvata- 
tulymarcad) ‘‘glorious like the mountain (KaMsa).” I accordingly take 
the compound in question as equivalent to svapna {dtdo) mrgabhaymn 
“ (Parvan) in whkh there is the fright of the deer (seen) in a dream 
(cf. the compound Svapnasadsmadatimn). Yudhigthira, in any case, was 
15A 
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not frightened: that is certain; but that the deer were, follows from (K.) 
3. 259. 8 , which Winternitz himself cites ; 

II 

The readings of the vulgate and the Bangali version seem to represent 
different attempts at emendation of the irregular compound which stood 
originally in the Northern recension and which was perhaps misunderstood, 
if it was not totally unintelligible. The wavy line bdow the pada was called 
for also by the variant reading of S, w'hich has parva or IMaJ}) prdyopa- 
vesmam. This refers to an entirely different sectim of £187} the narrative, 
the name being derived from the vow of fasting taken by Duryodhana. 


1 . 2. 89 ; tathd rdjydrdlmsdsamm. 

The variants are ""sdsanam, ""lambhanmh ""sarjanam (vulgate), ""ntarga- 
fjLom, °pddanain, ""ddpanam ! If rdjydrdhasarjanam corresponds better to 
one portion of the contmts of Adip. 207, ""sascMm may be said to correspond 
*‘«tter to a subsequent portion of the same adhyaya : °sarjamm was followed 
Dy ""sdsmanfi. Intrinsically there is not much to choose between the two. 
The sub-i>arvan name is really something quite different: rdjyalambM or 
°ldbha, which has given rise to the reading of K 3 rdjydfdkcdambhmmu 
The reading preferred by Winternitz is found only in the vulgate group 
supported by four Southern MSS. G 4 . 5 Mi. 3 , The text reading was adopted 
on the direct testimony of Ko. 3 Dg e, but it has partial support of and 
of two K MSS. (Ki. 2 )> one of which is the important India Office codex 
(Ki). These MSS. (Ki. 2 ) read as a matter of fact rdfymtisdsanam, but 
the of these MSS. is obviously wrcaig (perhaps representing a mislection 
^ the ligature rdha), being opposed by the remainder of the MS. material 
.Elated and conveying no satisfactory sense. There appears to be an agree¬ 
ment between independent versions on the reading °sarjmmn, but the con¬ 
cord, I believe, is only apparent, being due to the conflation of MSS. That 
G 4 . 3 are contaminated from some late Northern source, I think, I have esta¬ 
blished with toleraWe certainty in the note on 1 , 20 . 1 ; the conclusion is cor¬ 
roborated by many less certain instances where these MSS. (along with Gj. 2 ) 
agree with Northern MSS. against other Southern MSS., and the agre^ent 
cannot be regarded as one derived from their connection through the arche¬ 
type.^ That further G 7 and Mi are not reliable r^resentatives of the 
Grantha and the Malayilam versions respectively, I have already pointed out 
in the Fo^ord to Fascicule 1 (p. v). There remains only one other MS. 
(Ms), which rgM'esents a moderately jxire (Mhlayalaim) tradition and must 


^ For instance, cf. v. 1. 1. 5. 26 (220^); 13. 34 (255’^) - 20. 15. 
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have acquired its ^sarjmam, secondarily, through some complicated infiltra¬ 
tion of the reading of the vulgate. 

{188} In this instance, we have, moreover, a complex cross-agreement 
between the different versions. 

^s^anam : Ko. 1-2 ^ Gj.« 

°sarjanam : Vulgate (B D) + G*. 3 . 

Graphically there is no omnection between the conflicting readings. The 
reading of the vulgate is found in only one MS. of the K group (K^), an 
inferior conflated MS. It will thus be seen that the MS. evidence is utterly 
confused. That being so, I have adopted the reading '^sasanam, giving pre¬ 
ference to the side on which the majority of K stand, according to a principle 
enunciated in the Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. ni). 

1 . 2. 96 : In the Editorial Note appended to Fascicule .3, I have given 
my reasons for selecting 7984 as the figure representing the number of Sokas 
in the Adiparvan, That is the figure given by the India Office MS. (Kj) 
and corroborated by the Sarada codex (S^). It may, therefore, be regarded 
as the extent of the Sarada version at any rate. I consider, as I have fre¬ 
quently stated, the sarada (Kasnflrl) version the best version now preserved, 
and my editkMi of the Adiparvan is based mainly (though not wholly) 00 
this version. 

I faUy agree with Winternitz {op. dt p. 61) that the Parvasairiigraha 
argument is necessarily of secondary in^rtance and should not be pressed 
too far.^ Be that as it may, it is extremely problematic whether we could 
make any use whatsoever of the Parvasamgraha enumeration in the case of 
the Adiparvan at least, because it will be difficult to compute the exact extent 
of this Parvan, and that for two reasons. Firstly, because this Parvan, as is 
wen known, contains two lengthy prose adhyayas (3 and 90) ; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to say {189} now how the extent of the prose sections was oonpited by 
the compilers of the Parvasaimgraha; our section-nurhbers certainly can give 
no indicaticai of the extent in §lokaS.'- Secondly, this Parvan also contains 

1 The exaggerated importance Utgikar attached to the data of the Parvasaih- 
graha was, I believe, mainly due to his erroneous belief (induced probably by the 
misleading character of the text of the Kumbhakonam edition) that the Northern 
and Southern MSS. agreed completely with each other in all material particulars 
for this adhyaya. The Kumbhakonam edition, which claims to be an edition 
mainly based on the South Indian texts presents a text of this acfliyiya which 
is almost identical with that of the Calcutta and Bonbay editions, taking no notice 
of the Southern divergences, while in other sections of the epic it intiodiBces numer¬ 
ous innovations which are based on the Southern traditkm. 

® The lengths of the prose sections must' have been counted on the basis of 
32 ak^m to a skaka, but such a computation in the case of kxig prose section^ can 
be only approximate. 
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a large number of Tri^tubh-Jagati stanzas^ which again introduce an element 
of uiK:ertamty in the computation. Was each Tri^tubh-Jagata stanza counted 
as one “ Sloka or did the Bhiratacintakas compute the exact equivalent of 
these long-metre stanzas in “ Slokas ” ? No definite answer is possible as yet 
The difference in the reckoning will be, however, between ^ and 50 per cent 
of the total. As a very rough estimate, the Adiparvan may contain some¬ 
thing like 500 long-metre stanzas. This factor alone would then introduce 
a difference of a little less than 250 “ Slokas ” in the total 1 

We must, moreover, not lose sight of the fact that the reading of the 
number itself is never entirely free from doubt, since the MSS., as Winter- 
siTZ remarks, differ sometimes quite essentially in the Parvasamgraha itself; 
the figures differ not by units or tens, but by hundreds, and even thousands in 
extreme cases.^ There can be no doubt, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
that the text of the Parvasamgraha has been tampered with and designedly 
altered, in various ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated ver¬ 
sions of a later epoch.® 

These are sc«ne of the difficulties in the way of making any practical 
use of the figures recorded in the Parvasamgrahaparvan for fixing the text of 
the Mahabharata. The computations may have some value for a Parvan 
in which there is no prose at all, which is almost wholly in Anu^tubh metre, 
and for which finally the Parvasamgraha' figure is tolerably certain. 

It is quite within the range of probability, as far as I can judge now, 
that the extent of the critical text of a p^an may £190} fall appreciably 
bdow or rise appreciably above the figure recorded in the second adhyaya, as 
is actually the case with about half the number of Parvans in the Calcutta, 
Bombay and KumWiakonam editions when checked up with the figures given 
in their respective Parvasaaiigrahas.® Moreover, unless it can be made prob¬ 
able that the compilation of this Table of Contents is nearly synchronous 
with the final redacticxi of the Great Epic, this discrepancy will be without 
any cogency in questions relating to the constitution of the text. The value 
of a MS. or a version cannot be said to depend exclusively or even mainly 
upm its agreement with or discrepancy from the data of the Parvasamgraha, 
It wmt in the first analysis, be r^rded as d^)ending upon some intrinsic 
criteria, upon the place it occupies in a logical and convincing scheme formu- 


^ Thus for the Viiataparvan, the Northern figure is 2060, the Southern 3600; 
the difference therefore Is 1450 iiokas, 

® CL the E(Starial Note (2) appended to Fascicule 3 (p. iii). 

^ The actual nii3a^>er of slokas fells beiw the Parvasamgraha figure in the 
foBowing 10 Parvans: Adi, Udyoga, Bhi^na, Sauptika, Santi; Anu^sana, Aiva~ 
Asramavasika, Matisala and MahaprastMnika; wlule it rises above the 
oilier figcEne in the foiloTring 3 Parvans: Sabha, Araajya, Virata, Droana, Kaxt^, 
Sal^ra, Strip aad Svar^grohaa^a. 
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lated to ^plam satisfactorily the evdution of the different extant verskxis 
and types of MahaUiarata 

It ^wuld further be carefully borne in mind that even if there is an acact 
agreement as to extent between a constituted text aiid the Parvasashgraha, 
this fact alone is no guarantee of the originality and the absolute correctness 
of the aitire text, line for line; because the same number of stanzas could be 
made up in innumerable different ways by accepting or rejecting, hesitatingly, 
stanzas of doubtful authoitidty and uncertain documentatiOTi, of whidi there 
will always be a plentiful sui^y in evay Plarvan.^ The difficulty will finally 
not be solved even if we happen to light upon a unique MS. which c®rees 
with the Parvasaltfagraha exactly and we should adc^>t its text verbatim; 
because there is every probability that while it satisfies the one criterkm of 
extent given by the Parvasaihgraha, it may not satisfy, in every re^Kct, other 
and more exacting critical tests when compared, line by line and wotd by 
word, with other extant MSS, 


{191) 1.2. 105 : pmramgaimntm caiva dharmaputrasya 

WiNiBRNiTZ is mistaken in thinking that the line is missing in the whale 
of K ; it is missing in only two MSS. of the group, albeit the best MSS. 
These MSS. (K©, ar^ however, by no means infalliMe, as a caieful study 
of the apparatus will show- Their evidence is, ttierefOTe, rebuttable &nd not 
conduave. In this instance, not only does the line occur in the rest of N, 
but diere is a corre^X)nding line in S. I cannot think that the two lines :— 
Text, pcuranugammam caiva dharmaputrasya dhmatah 
S (except Ml) : paurdnukampd nirvedo dharmardjasya dhitmtah 

could have arisen wholly independently of each other. Even though the pur¬ 
port of the lines is different, the construction is identical, whidi is a very 
important point in its favour. Either these lines are connected through the 
archetype, or else there is wholesale contamination between S and N except 
Ko. 1 . The latter contingerw^ being improbable in the extreme, we are led 
to condude that there must have bear a line of that descriptim in the ori¬ 
ginal ; only its precise reading is doubtful; the doubtful words have accord- 
in^y been indicated in the usual manner. 

The problem of the Mahabharata textual critidsm, as I have pointed 
out already, is a problem sui gemris. Here the principles of textual recon- 
stnictian, which must first be evolved from a study of the MS. material and 
the MS. tradition, can be considered as finally settled only after considerable 
discussion and exchange of ideas on the subject. I would, therefore, earn¬ 
estly request Prof. Winterniiz to ccmtinue his searching and exhaustive 


1 See WiNTERNiTZ, ABL 5. 25. 
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esEaminatioa of the fascicules as they are issued and publish periodically the 
results of his scrutiny, a proceeding which cannot but throw much-needed 

on at least scHne of the difficult problems the editors have to face, and 
thus advance the cause of Mahabharata studies. 

ni. Dr. Ruben on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata* 

I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues raised in the 
article “Schwieri^eiten der Textkritik des Mahabharata’' published in the 
current issue of the Acta Orientalia (vol 8, pp. 240-256), in which the 
author, Dr, Walter Ruk:n of the University of Bonn, has reviewed Fasci¬ 
cules 1-3 of my edition of the Adiparvan, criticizing at considerable length 
and in great detail the principles underlying the preparation of the edition 
and the constitution of the text. 

From his discursive rernaiis it is indeed hazardous to say what precise 
opinion Ruben has formed of the critical edition. But it seems to me that 
his general verdict is anything but favourable. 

It is not my intention to scrutinize every statement of the writer and 
answer all his queries and criticisms; nor is it incumbent on me to do so; nor 
evai necessaiy, as will appear from the sequel. I shall confine my remarks 
to a few points of outstanding importance in Ruben’s paper which might mis¬ 
lead the casual reader, creating an erroneous impression regarding the value 
of the results achieved by the critical edition. 


The B&gey of Classical PhMology 

At the banning of his paper (p. 241), the learned reviewer from Bonn 
formally rerites the canon of the caturvarga of the Classical Philologist, The 
Classical Philology, we are explained, distinguishes : 1. Heuristics, i.e. as- 
semHing and arranging the entire material consisting of MSS. and testi-t 
mcmia in the form of a genealogical tree; 2. Recensio, i,e. restoration of the 
text of the archetype; 3. Emmdatio, i.e. restoration of the text of the author; 
4. ** Higher Criticism/’ i.e. separation of the sources utilized by the author. 

{260} Tested on this touchstone of the classicist, the critical edition 
of the MahaHiarata is found wanting in no less than three items, namely, 
Nos. 1, 3 and 4. The third and the fourth items of the programme, R. points 
oat, have been left wholly untoudied ; even the first has by a long way not 
been done full justice to by the hapless editor But as one reads on, one 
finds that the derdiction is after all not as serious as one might be led to 


* {AROW 11. 259-2831. 

R. has inadvrftotly otnitted the mention of the 23 Devanagari MSS. in 
the desoiptkm of my critical apparatus; cf. op, dt, p. 241, lines 3-6 from the bot¬ 
tom. 
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suppose at first. For, as r^ds No. 1 (Heuristics), R. himself admits thar 
it is not yet possible to concentrate the entire material, and that in all lifcdi- 
hood It will be for ever impossiMe to prepare a genealogical tree of the 
Mahabharata MSS.—As fOT No. 3 (Emendetio), I must plead guilty to 
having perpetrated so far, perhaps somewhat urmecessarily, nunor emenda¬ 
tions in 13 instances^ in about 3800 stanzas; that is, on an average 1 emen¬ 
dation in a little under 300 stanzas. R. has not taken any notice of my con¬ 
jectural corrections; I take it that he approves of them. I fed jpready flat¬ 
tered, I must confess, by R.’s (Impdied) suggestion that I should have gone 
in more systematically and vigorously for emendation. Most scholars wiU, 
I fancy, be sirKerdy grateful that I have been so moderate aird that I have 
declared it as my policy to give preference to interpretation over emenda- 
tioEus—In speaking at all of “ Higher Criticism ” (No. 4 on the programme) 
in this connection, R. scans to show a lamoitable lack of imderstanding of 
the objective of the edition, having mistaken evidently the beginning for the 
end of the critical work on the Mahabharata. Higher Criticism can 
only after Lower Critidsm has done its work, and not until thoi. And our 
critical edititm is just laying the foundation of the Lower Criticism of the 
Great Epic. But I imagine, R. does not want to say anything special at all. 
when he mentions his “ Hc^e Kritik ”. In the 1833 dokas of the consti¬ 
tuted text (^=2161 df the Bombay edition and 2208 of the Calcutta edition) 
so dosdy investigated 1^ R. in the prq>aratian of his emdite p^ier, he does 
not mention even a single passage where the “ Hohere Kritik ” could have 
£261} earnestly and usefully “ functioned ”. The item is probaWy introduced 
here merdy pro jorma, as the fourth and last stage of the ariya-magga. 

But R. might have merdfully spared us this learned prooewdum on tire 
aims and methods of the Classical Philology and their application to the 
problem of the Mahabharata textual critidsm. The same thing has been 
said by others befOTe R., more simply tsit with ample clearness and emphasis. 
In the papers he read at the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Oxford 1928), Winternitz remarked : “The general prindples followed in 
crtticaT editions of dassical texts, Greek or Latin or Sandcrit, can be applied 
to^a critical edition of the MahiilMrata only with great limitations and 
mc^ificatkffls. It is amidy impossible to trace a genealogical tree of all the 
MSS. of the Adiparvan, and only in some cases are we aMe to state how 
MSS. are rdated to cae another. On the whole, we have to be satidied with 
a classification of the MSS. according to script, and the provinces to which 
they belong. And we have more oftai to refer to classes of MSS., than to 

1 In the fiiBt 86 adhyayas, the following stanzas ctHitain conjectuial readings : 
1. 14.15; 30. 7; 37. 10: 41. 5; 45. 15; 48. 9; 51. 8; 57. 20; 68. 25; 71. 36; 84. 
3, 13 ; 86. 5. 

2 Cf. Foreword to Fasc. 1, p. vi, column 2. 

2 Indol. Fiag. vd. 1 (1^), pp. 58.68. 
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individual MSS.”^ I had mysdf pointed out in the Foreword (p. ii) to 
Fascicule 1 th^ “ it is impossible to apply to the MahaWiarata the special 
canons of teirtual criticiam which are derived from a study of classical (Greek 
and Latin) texts and which depend ultimately upon there being a more or 
less complete concatenatioo of oofnes and exemplars reaching finally back 
to a single authentic (written) archetype”. 

And how would it be possible to apply to the Mahiabharata the canons 
of the Classical PhiWogy in toto? Where has the Qassical Philology, I 
should like to know, the necessary experience of dealing with a text with 
about a dozen recensims whose extreme types differ in extent by something 
life 13,000 stanzas (or 26,000 lines) ; a work which for centuries has been 
growing not only upwards and downwards but also laterally, like the Nyag- 
rodha tre^ growing cai all sides; a codex which has bear written in seven 
or eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly oqpied through a long 
vista of centuries by a legion of devout—and perhaps mostly ignorant 
{262} and inefiident®—copyists speaking different tongues; a traditional book 
of inspiration which, in various ^apes Md sizes, has been the cheii^ed 
heritage of one peogie continuously for several milleinia and which to the 
present day is interwovai with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of a 
nation nunibering over two hundred millim ? No, the Classical Philology 
has no experience in dealing with a text of this description^ a work of such 
colossal dimensions and complex character, with such a long and intricate 
history behind it That is why I have elsewhere also said that the problem 
of the Mababharata textual criticism is a problem sui generis.^ The nv>th«yl 
of the Mahabh&rata tactual criticism must be evolved from a special study 
of the Mahabharata manuscripts and of the MahaKiarata manuscnpt tradi¬ 
tion. Its results and achievements can be judged only by a standard of its 
own. 


Ruben’s Exaggerations and Generalizations 
In his endeavour to maintain omsistently an attitude of dogmatic doubt, 
R. has been unconsciously led to make wild exaggerations and ra^ ganerali- 
zatos, which such a nieticulous and captious critic as R. should have takpn 
pakis to avoid. 


Thus in one place (p. 2AZ), R. observes that the iSarada MS., as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, does not differ at aU fron other MSS.! As a matter of fact 
^stotement of R is demonstrably false. If a difference of something like 
1000 stanzas (wfaidi is prob aNy the difference between the ^rada and ti-.e 

^ See op. at. p. 61. 

K \ on 1. 85. 20 mentioos an instance whether the scribe (of 

a See my “Epic Studied I" UBBRAS. voL 4), p. m. 
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Grantha versions of the Adiparvan), not to speak of innumerable minor var¬ 
iants, is no difference, I should like to know what, in the opinion of R., 
would constitute a difference. Did R. spect that the Ka&niff MahatMrata 
would be a poem of 8800 Sokas in Old Prakrit fn which Ki^jja was still a 
tribal hero ? 

On p. 253, R. remarks that every contextual criterion is problematic.^ This 
is a rash generalization. In the Editorial Note (3) appended to Fasdcule 
4, I have now pointed out (p. ii f.) three passages for whidi there is the 
strongest in- £263} -tiinsic probability, amounting to certainty, that th^ are 
interpolations in the recension in which thQ? are fonnd. All three are instan¬ 
ces in which acoo*ding to the Northern recensim the parties to be married were 
united only by a shadowy and dandestine form of marriage known as the 
Gandharva-vivaha, which is no marriage et aU, while according to the Sou¬ 
thern recenaon (respectivdy, in one case, the Grantha version only) the 
same parties were married, so to say, in church, in due form, with great pomp 
arid ceremMiy. I maintain that at least in these three instances the crite- 
rk»i of the intrinsic probability is not at all problematic. I challenge R. to 
prove the contrary. 

I diall mention <xxly one other interestmg instance of intrinsic proba¬ 
bility. In the Flaukniaparvan, Rura, while praying few* the life of his wife 
who has just died from the bite <rf a venomous serpent, says ( 1 . 9 . 4 - 5 ) : 

“ If I have (practised) charity, (if I have) practised penance, if I have 
duly served (my) Gurus, then <mi account of that (merit of these virtuous 
acts) let my beloved be restored to life! As frean (the moment of) my birth 
I have restrained mysdf and maintained my vows, so let the beautiful Pra- 
madvara even now arise! ” 

The fulfilment of Rum’s fervent utterance is thought to be due merely 
to the efficacy of his pious acts in the past: they by themselves operate as 
a charm or spell to restore to life the dead Pramadvara. This is a form of 
an “ impersonal ” iKayer bdonging to a conogiarativdy older stratum of rdx- 
gious life and thougfrt, whidi would never occur to an oidinaiy inteipolator. 
At this plac^ Gi. 3 . 4 , 5 some adffititxial lines induding the fdbwing 
prayer (233*). 

“ If my faith in Krsiija, "i^u, the Lord of the Worlds, the 

Poe of the Asuras, unshakabfe then let this beloved of mine be restored to 
life 1 ” 

This bdongs to a later stratum, the period of the Bhakti cult This is 
just the thing that would be interpolated by a devout Vaispava, to whom the 
former prayer would be meaningless and unintelligibfe. 

I maintain that here also the intrinsic isobability as to what is original 


^ Cf. also Ruben, opi. at. p. 244. 
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and what is interpolation is so strong as to be ccoiclusive in favour of the text 
and against G i, 2 . *. j- No £264} one with a nMdicum of the historical sense 
can doubt it Cai R adduce even a shadow of a reason to show that the 
intrinsic evidence in this instance is in any d^ee problematic? Scores of 
illustraticKis of this character may be produced where the contextual evidence 
is not problematic at all, but quite definite and conclusive^ 

R (p. 254) has magnanimously set the seal of his approval on “ Die 

von Ijtsyasrn^ ” by Professor Lijr®RS ® citing it aiqjrovingly as a piece 
of investigation that belcaigs to the coveted djMiiain of ^mendatio. It is im- 
questiooably that. Had R. now tlMU^ over the question a little more 
deeply than he appears to have done he would have easily perceived that 
the wfacde thesis of “ Die Sage vcm Rsya^ga ” rests on the elicitation of in¬ 
trinsic probability. There wae in fact, nothing else except the vulgate text 
before Prof. LOieks when he framed his brilliant hypothecs about the diffe¬ 
rent strata and the cross-currents in the Mahfibharata version of that legend. 
If now every oartextual criterion is so vay problematic, then what is the va¬ 
lue, may I adc, of Prof. LOiers’s monograph, whidi R. professes to admire so 
fervaitly? R. has been contradicting himsdf in one and the same para- 
grai* (p. 253 f.). 

Theoretically oonridered also, R.’s proposition is untenable. When a tert 
has been tampered wjth on a large scale, however careful and however ac¬ 
complished the inteipcdator may he, it is inconceivable that all the frills, 
patches and paddings added by the interpolator should remain for all time 
incapable of detection. It is inevitable that ttie interpolator should bungle 
something somewhere, produce a misfit, leave raw edges whidi do iiot meet. 
Thaefore R.’s dictum (p. 2K) “ebenso problenoatisch ist schliesslicfa je- 
de^ inhaltlkhe Kriterium” is, in the form in which he has put it, funda¬ 
mentally wrong and is to be unhedtatingly rejected. 

Here is another instance of R.’s misstateinents. On p. 242 he observes 
that among the fifty MSS. collated for the Adiparvan £265} there are not 
even two that may be directly connected with' each other. This is of course 
a wild exaggeration. The two Aijunami^ MSS. show inter se no more 
difference than any two (cardessly made) copies of an original would ^ow; 
as a m^ter of fact—but this could not have been known to" R.—they agree 
almost page for page If they were not ccped from the same original, their 
respective exemplars could not have differed from each othar very consider- 


^ For instance, it is on grounds of intrinac probability that Prof. LfinoRS 
{DLZ. Heft 24, Sp. 1142 f.) decides for and defentb the reading amitam of the 
coQ^ituted text (1. 1. 201). Here the docmnentary evidence is incondurive, but 
Prof. LOdebs ^ on that account in no doubt as to which the true reading is. 

* Nackr. d. Ges. d. Wiss, z, Gottingen, 1897, pp. 87ff. 

ItaBcs mine. 
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aWy. The same is the case with tte three Nilaka^itha MSS. The MSS. of 
the tesrt as fixed by commentators (like Arjunami^ia and NHakaijtha) are, 
in general, as like as two peas. The number of such replicas can be increased 
almost indefinitdy. I have intentionally restricted their number to the mini¬ 
mum necessary for fixing the text of the respective versions, always giving 
preference to a divergent type. But even apart from such texts with com¬ 
mentaries, there is ccmsiderable similarity and kkidiip to be noticed amnng 
the different MSS. In the Editorial Note (2) appended to Fascicule 3 
(p. ii), I have demonstrated the kinship between and K^. I pointed out 
there that “the India Office codec must be a transcript not merely of a 
Miada codex, but, as a careful comparison with would show, of an ex¬ 
emplar very closely allied to aur Sarada codex ”, This concluacHi is supported 
by numerous other agreements throughout the Adiparvan. That the three 
new Malayalam MSS. M^. j. g again go bade to the same original fdlows 
not merely from the numerous readings these MSS. have in common, but 
conspicuously from qtk particular mistake where they repeat inconsequen¬ 
tially, at the same point, a fragment of a stanza (1. 85. 25): pujayanttha lake 
nSsSdhavai. Further the four Grantha MSS. Gi. «. 4 . j (whidi will come 
up for detailed discussion below) must go back to a not very distant com- 
nxxi (xiginal. This group has not only numerous readings in common, but 
it contains quite a cmisideraNe number of interpolations peculiar to itsdf.^ 
Their dose affinity is, however, placed beyond the pale of reasonaWe doubt 
by the fact that they all contain a! stanza (294*) interpolated at a place where 
it is, as win presently be shown, so thoroughly irrelevant that with it the 
sage does not construe even! 

It will thus be seen that these generalizations of R. are absolutely un-i 
warranted. They appear to have been introduced { 266 } by R. merely for 
the satisfaction of having made some pointed and effective little statement 

The Four Types of Varimis. 

After pointing out that no pedigree of the Mahlbharata M^. is pos¬ 
sible, R. proceeds (p. 243) to comider the different types of characteristic 
combinatioas among the variants, whose consideration musit take the i^ace 
of the formation of the usual genealogical tree. He distinguishes four diffe- 
roit types of constdlations. Thqy are as follows: 1. Complete Agree¬ 

ment, where the two recensions N and S raster one concordant reading; 
2. No Agreement, where N and S stand oppoate to eadi other with two 
divergent readings; 3. Cross-Agreement, where a part of N agrees with a 
part of S against the rest of N, which latter agrees with the rest of S; 4 . 
Partial Agreement, where a part of N stands against S and the rest of N (or 
vice versa). 


1 


See mfra p. 273, 
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ESagranunaticaHy the four types of amstellations may be represented 
thus. 


Type No. 1: Complete Agreement : 

N = S 

Type Na 2 : No Agreement ; 

N #=3 

Type No. 3 : Crosi-Agreement ; 


Type No. 4 : Partial Agreement : 


Type No. 1 (N=S). In this case I have assumed that the concordant 


reading of N and S must be postulated as having already bdonged to the 
archetype. To my propositieHi R. adds the rider that there is a possibility 
that even sudr a concordant reading (or feature) mi^ have been an inno¬ 
vation made in one recensitai and then borrowed m toto by the other recen- 
aon. He dtes (p. 244) Ramayana, Ayodhya 6 (Bombay ed.), which (ac¬ 
cording to R.) is an intepolation in one recension, whidi had been borrowed 
en bloc by the other (independent) recension. R.’s propositi<m would be a 
contradiction in terms; cmly he takes care not to part forward the proposition 
in this form. 

If the two recensicms N and S of the Mahabharata diould have an in- 
terpdation in commcm, they would not be (truly) independent But these 
recemoDS must be assumed to be independent, and R. would not be able to 
prove any “8eccHid-{267}ary interrelationship” between N as a whole and 
S as a whde, at least for the Adipaivan. Should there be found a passage 
which stands in such an ai^>aient disagreement with the context that it may 
(a priori) be r^^arded as an irtferpolatioo, it would be no more difBcult—- 
in fact it would be, in my opinkm, far easier and touch more natural—to as¬ 
sume that the oootradictioa was already present in the “ archetype,” before 
the bifurcation of the recensions than to premise that one independent re- 
oeascto had borrowed it from another ind^iendent recension. 

For examp^ adhyayas 1 and 4 of the Adiparvan begin with the . iden¬ 
tical sentQice, depicting the identical situation, that the Suta approaches the 
Rsis assemWed in the Naimisa forest at the twelve-year sacrificial session of 
Saundm. This inq^es that a new beppnning is made at adhyfiya 4, totally 
ignork^ whatever has graie before it in the text as it now stands. Both pas¬ 
sages occur with min i m a l variations in both recoisions. It is evident that 
this doubie beginning (adhy. 1 and 4), as we find it in our verdon of the 
MahaMiSrata, was not concaved and d^kted by one and the poet. 
But it does not at all follow therefore that the intapdation was first mgrlp 
in one recension of our text and was subsecto^utly borrowed by the other 
from tins recension. There are various possibilities.® Pahaps both versions 


® Cf. Holtzmann, Das MahSbhSrata, 2. 12. 
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of the banning lay before the diaskeuasta of the last redaction of the Ma- 
habterata : one giving the very useful table of contents, the other containing 
some interesting old tales of gods, ?§is and serpents. They were not consistent 
in juxtaposition, but each was too good to lose. The redactors put both in, 
making but a poor compromise. This is one possibility. The other possi¬ 
bility is that one of these sections was composed and tacked on to an esdsting 
version of the beginning by the dia^euasts of the last redaction themselves, 
using the same opening device. That would only show~^s R. himself con¬ 
cedes in another <x»mection (p. 254)—that thou^ we mi^t regard the ori¬ 
ginal epic as a inore or less hcanogeneous C268J work, the ardietype of our 
MSS. already contained some incondstendes and contradictkwis.^ 

Type No. 2 (N#S). I agree with R. that when there isaconflkt between 
N and S and they stand opposite to eadi other with two divergent readings, 
no definite decision is, in general, possible as to which is the original; the 
versions should a priori be placed on an equal footing and treated with im¬ 
partiality ^ Accordingly, in such cases, I have adopted as stop-gap the 
reading of N, j^adng a wavy line below it, to show that the reading is uncer¬ 
tain. R mentions an exception to this procedure of mine;, but 
the exc^on is only apparent R. has failed to understand my motives in 
departing from my usual practice in the solitary instance of the benedic- 
txxy stanza with whkh the qpk begins {Ncraym^am mma^krtya etc.). I 
have printed, it above the line not because it is found in K « ^ ^ ^ 
in N, but simply as a mangala. I am aware tiiat the stanza is missing in S. 
There is, therefore, every probability that it did not belong to the arche-^ 
type. I am also fully aware that the stanza is a characteristic mark of the 
works of the Bhagavata sect and not peculiar to the Mahabharata.3 There is, 
however, the fact that all our MSS. of the Adiparvan begin with some bene¬ 
dictory stanza. These stanzas have probably usurped now the place of some 
simpler mangala with which the epic once began. No orthodox Hindu work 
can begin without a mangala; and this edition of the Mahabharata, critical 
though it be, is and remains a Hindu wcwk, which could not dispense with 


^ For instance, the story of the birth of Btugma contains a patent contradic¬ 
tion. The reason why the Vasus were cursed by Vlaei§tha as given in adhy. 91 
{'= 96 of the Bombay text) is quite different from and inconsistent with that 
given in adhy. 93 ( =99 erf the Bombay tert). Both versions occur, in substan¬ 
tially identical fomi, in both recendcais.— Of. also the passage regarding the eif^t 
forms of marriage (1. 67. 8-12) in the 8afcuntaE epis^e. The passage is made 
up of two different and mutually inconastent systems of rules, taken from two, 
different sources, lied and 12ab have been borrowed fromt a context vhidi men¬ 
tions only five forms of marriages; cf. .(K.) 13. 79. 9 and Dahemann, Das Mc- 
hdbhmata pp. 203 ff. The same passage with some variation, but with the same 
inconastency, occurs in Manu (3. 21-26). 

« See my “ Epic Studies 1 ” {JBBRAS VoL 4), p. 163. 

^ Buhxee^ Indkm Studies, Z, 4 (footnote 2). 

16 
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a irangala. My recognition of the unoriginal character of the stanza is, 
iMwever clearly implied by the fact that I have omitted to -give the {269} 
stanza a number, diffoing in this re^ject conspicuously from the earlier edi- 
twos, which treat it as the first stanza of the epic and an integral part of the 
test. 


The Position of 

One of the most perplexing forms of variation in the Mahabharata text is 
Tjire No. 4, namely,’Partial Agreement. The critical apparatus is a verit¬ 
able labyrinth of complicated and intermingled versions, each with a long 
and intricate hishxy of its own behind it. We have unfortunately no single 
thread to guide us out of the maze, but rather a multitude of strands inter- 
twiiKd and entangled and leading altmg divergent paths. How dfficult it 
is to find one’s way in this maze may be realized from the fact that so pains¬ 
taking and able a critic as R., despite his close and conscientious study of 
the critical apparatus, could totally lose his bearings the mcxnent the network 
gets a little more conqjlicated than usual. 

The really perplexing part of the whole tangle is that while the agree¬ 
ments of §1 Kj, with S are mostly authentic and fundamental, those of 
Gi. a. ; with N are mostly secondary and spurious. Let us first ccaisider 
the position of the group 5 , which at^rears to have caused R. most 

trouble. I shall state the case as it has been put forward by R. himsdf 
(p. 249 f.). 


Supanjadhyaya 19 contains a conversation of Gatu<}a with his father 
Kafyapa. Gaiw^ introduces himself as potatwh vari^fha and makes seine 
pciite inquiries regarding his father (kaccid vas tdta kuSalaiii gfhefu) and his 
noother {koccit. ..mdAa na socati). The father replies that they are doing 
wdl at home {veddham eta kusdani grhe^u) and then pronounces a blessing 
on Garuda (...tvd rafejofa.. .700 yajum?i; then svastyayanom). This con¬ 
versation assu^ in the Mahabharata ( 1 . 25. 7-25) the following form. 
Garuda asks his father for some new and substantial food and the f ?tVr re- 
CMumends the mammoth elq)hant and tortoise (as in Suparpa 13. 1 f. Ga- 
ruda’s mother does) and proceeds to relate their history. In this scene 
the contents of the Sopano. are to be found in the "interpolated” veisra 
(IwB a^)ted to the new contents). In the beginning (324*: Ko 3 * f? V, 
B D Tj), the fafcer a^ Garuda if he is doing weU “ in respect of food 
{kaccid vak ku&Oash {270} tt^yam bhojane) ; the three lines of this N in¬ 
terpolation (says R.) correspond to the equally long S interpolation (326*- 


. WoUergdren ‘ in Bezug auf das 

^ ) but he has evidently misunderstood the line, whidi may be translated 
been doing well ? (have you had) always plenty of 
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Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 )* which Ganwja introduces himself as patatam sre^tha. In 
both these N and S groups tl^re follows a common inteipolaticai (327*) in 
which Garuda says that his mother is well ijndtd me kusala), etc. At the 
end of the scene follows in these MSS. (5^ Vi B D Gj. 2 . 4 . 5 ^ in:K». 4 

only partly) the blessings of the father (335* - svasiyaymam ,. ,tco ya- 

jumsi). 

Ganida has stolen the Amrta; Indra hurls at him his Vajra; Garutja 
shows his strength aiM drops just one feather (Mbh. 1. 29. 19 = Supan). 
27. 6 ). Mbh. 1. 29. 23 is similar to Suparn. 28. 2 (Indra then tries to 
make friends with Garuda); Supami. 28. 3 is similar to Mbh. 1 . 30. 4 ff. 
(Ganida boasts about his great strength) J In Supan?. 28. 1 it is narrated 
that out of Gamda’s feather, which had split in three parts {cUnmm tndkd 
tat kuUiena patram), there ^rang the peacock, the “ two-moutiied serpait- 
lords*’ and the mongoose. The last three padas of this stanza are interpo¬ 
lated at this place in K^. 4 (358*); the first finds an echo in 361*, an inter¬ 
polation of Tn Gi. 2 , 4.5 (tridka krtvd tadd vajram). Kf^ has then further 
actually cited verbatim Suparn. 28. 3 in 365*. 

R. admits that in the secmid scene Kq,* unquesdcmbly cite Suparij. 
Further 361*, according to R again, is to be jud^ similarly. That is an 
interpolation in the S MSS., the same stanza of the Supan?. (28. 1) having 
hovered before the eyes of the intepolatois as in the case of those who in¬ 
terpolated 358* in Ko. 4 ^ After pointing out all this R. afe: “ Should one 
now regard the first scene also as an interpolation made independently in N 
and S? CoiKider that Gj. n, 4 - agree quite frequently in this episode with 
N 20. 15; 301* ; 329*; 343* i, that they alone have a remarkably large 
number of interpolations, and that 340* is found only 2 4 . - M and oor- 

respcHids to Suparn. 13. 4_Has the G group then £271} interpolated the 

passage under the influoKe of the Supaii?. and in its turn influenced the N 
groups? Su[kthankar] gives in 1. 20. 1 the diametrically opposite answer 
with an assurance which is out of place in such difficult passages. It cannot 
even be strictly proved that these “ mterpolations ”* in the first scene, whkh 
are common to N and S, are not an old retmiant of the aithetype.'' 

There are in the Adiparvan far more complicated passages than this : 
this is one of the sin^)l«r complication&. I shudder at the thougjit of what 


^ It is by no means certain that (as R. says, p. 249) the stanzas which are 
common to the Mbh. and the Supan?. have been borrowed by the Supanpu from the 
Mbh. I believe, on the contrary, ihai the Suparn» has to be looked upon here as 
the source from which the stanza in question have been taken over by the epic. 
Four <A the stanzas are nearly' identical in the two wodcs, because they occur as Alo¬ 
has in the Supan?, and could be utilized by the redactors of the ejpic version widk* 
out change of metre and with some tri^ng change of language. . 

2 R. the passages which have been regarded as interpolations by. me 

and excluded from the test. 
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R. would have done if he had to handle one of the really difficult cases of 
otMiflatioo.^ In the present case, it can, as it happens, be strictly proved 
that the doubtful passages of the first scene, which are comlnon to certain N 
groups and S groups, are interpolations and no rest of the archetype. Also 
I may repeat here most emphatically what I have said in the note on 1. 20. 1 
that the iiidevant insertion of 294* in Gj. j. 4 . g is irrefutable evidence of the 
contamination of these four Grantha MSS. from late Northern sources. 

We shall consider the second pdnt first. I imagine, R. has misunder¬ 
stood or overknked the little word “ irrelevantly ” in my note on 1 . 20 . 1 . 
Otherwise he would have tried to visu^ize the passage, by reconstructing it 
carefully from the critical notes, and then he would have surdy come to the 
same conclusion as I. All that is necessary in order to prove that 294* is 
an interpolation in the Grantha group is to cite the passage in exienso. Here 
is a transcript of the passage as it is found in Gg, the better preserved of 
the two Grantha MSS. bdon^g to the Bombay Government collection, col¬ 
lated i(x the Adiparvan. 


App. I, Na 13*: 1 

£ 272 } i^ |?q r d i 1 

f«>f 5*# *iiic*Pr: I 

ffCT fwwgr ^ %rar: 1 [5] 
% g ?R[f i 




wvis WOT: I 


1. 20. 1: t 


sSmiT I [10] 

Even a cursory reading of the passage will show that lines 7-8 of this 


passage (which consti tu te 294*) are thoroughly irrdevant here. The liyM>g 
OQixQwise meidy a string of attributes of Gaiuda. There is no finite verb in 


* That vtxild h^ipea when the inteipdation may have filled out a factitive 
lacuna or what looks like a lacuna in the ardirtype. Cf. the case ai«iiya>d by 
BEiiONi-Fnjppi in Ms paper in the next footnote. 

» In the sdmulati r g article entitled "L’episoifio di Kadiu e d Vinafa nell’ 
ecSaone critica del MaI^A3rata” (Traduaioiu (fi epica iwEana li) p»kkamI in 
Ascdi Menaoiial volume ^Boge Lm^astica (Torino 1930), F. Beuoni-Feuppi 
justifies the excision of passage No. 13 <rf App. I (Bombay text 1. 22.1-3), diowing 
that the lacuna is only apparent and the textus smpBcior is quite in order. 
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the sentence and there is no reference to Garuda in the foregoing or follow¬ 
ing lines. The only Tational explanation of this state of things is that the 
lines were interpolated in an ancestor of Gi. «. 4 . 5 by a clumsy copyist, who 
had missed the right place by four stanzas. Such mistakes occur frequently 
in Indian MSS. because the additional lines were, as a rale, first written in 
the narrow naargin of the MS. and a small mark was made to iridicate the 
point of insertion. Should the mark get obliterated, the lines would be in¬ 
serted by the next copyist wherever he considered they belonged or fitted 
best If those lines (294*) belonged to the archetype of our MSS. we 
should have to assume that they were accidentally mis-placed in a sub-group 
of the Grantha version, omitted (for an unknown reason) in another group 
of MSSw Ki.g Dg M and are found in their correct place only in 

Ko. 2.4 Vi B D (except Dg)* Is fbis plausible? I can hardly think that R. 
would say so. I am inclined to believe that R. had failed to realize how the 
passage actually read in this particular sub-group of the Grantha version. 
Taking all things into oonsideratioo, it is difSoiIt to escape from the con¬ 
clusion that an ancestor of the Grantha sub-group had been compared with 
some MS. or MSS. of the Northern recension which contained the spurious 
passage 294*. This is the first important fact to remember with regard to 
this interesting sub-^roup of the Grantha version. It is quite in harmony 
with £273} the other fact that this group ccmtains 25 interpolated passages 
in 52 adh 3 ?ayas (24-75) or alxjut 2000 stanzas, which have not been found 
so far anywhere else. They are : 320*, 322*, 326*, 330*, 337*, 345*, 351* 
(third line!), 357*, 363*, 364*, 368*, 371*, 373*, 382*, 386*, 387*, 388*, 
406*, 519*, 584*, 636*, 705*, 706*, 741*, 755*. This group moreover con¬ 
tains in the same section the following 10 passages w'hich it shares only with 
tw'o or three other MSS. (in some written only on the margin) : 312*, 348*, 
353*, 399*, 404*, 421*, 423*, 442*, 469* (phalasruti I), 831*. How these 
passages originate is somewhat of a mystery. But as no one would be so 
inane as to maintain that these are rests of the archetype preserved only in 
a sub-group of the Grantha version and lost without a trace elsewhere, not 
only in the remaining MSS. of the Grantha version but in all other versions 
of both recensions as wdl, we are inevitably led to the cmdusion that this 
sub-group of the Grantha version mu^ present a text exceptionally heavily 
padded with indiscriminate additions. This noteworthy fact renders its cg- 
reements with N immediately suspect And a priori also it is more likely 
that, when there is agreement between a sub-group of one version and some 
entirdy different version or versions, the sub-group is the borrower. It may 
further be pointed out that 294* is by a long way iK>t the only passage which 
this sub-group of the Grantha version shares with the vulgate text, against 
the rest of the Grantha version together with the iSaiada-Kairmn and the 
Malayalam versions. Here is a list of these passa^ (in adhyayas 20-43), 
which must all be assumed to be interpolated in the sub-group in question 
16 a 
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under the influence of some MS. or MSS. on which the text of the vulgate 
is based, that is, of some late Northern sources.: 294*, 301*, 307*, 327*, 
329*, 335*, 341*, 343*, 355*, 385*, 392*, 393*, 396*, 402*, 411*, 419*, 
etc. 

After this preamble we may proceed to consider the case of the Su- 
parri, passage- Here the indebtedness of Gi. 2 . 4 . s ^ Northern recen¬ 
sion is equally clear and would have been manifest to R., had he but attempt¬ 
ed to visualise the whole passage as it stands in the sub-'group instead of 
contenting himself with merely counting the number of lines. R.'s initial 
mistake lies in thinking that 324* and 326* are equivalent passages, whereas 
the passages, although of the same length and inserted at the same point, 
are utterly different in contents and have an entirdy different significance. 
The passage 324* {274} contains a kusala-question and an inquiry as to whe¬ 
ther Garuda gets oiough to eat; 326*, on the other hand, contains a question 
as to where Ganuja is going in such hurry ! Remembering this and reading 
the various passages together, the rdationship between the MSS. will be 
dear. It is again a case of irrelevant insertion in the conflated group. The 
passage in question reads in the different MS. groups as under. 

Gi. 2- 4* 5 
(lab and 326*) 

(3qrq i) 

Ko. 3. . N V, B D T, Q,. 3 

(327*) 

3WR I 

*nciT 5^ WRq I 

iT % % I 

Haced in this way, the reader wiU see at a glance that while 327* is a 
proper rqoinder to the query in 324,* it is totally irrelevant after 326*; be¬ 
cause in Gj. 4 . 5 , in reply to Kai^pa’s question where Garuda is going, Ga- 
ruda says “My mother is wdl, so is my iHother, and so am I ” etc. This 
dearly draws that in Ga_ 5 , 327* is a secondary inteipdation. Then the 
question arises whether 326* could be a rest of the archetype. The probabi¬ 
lity of this being so is reduced to nil not merdy by the fact that the passage 
is found only in the highly inflated group Gi. 2 . t. 5 , but also from the note¬ 
worthy drcumstances (whidi I fear has escaped the vigilant R.) that in 


Ko.3.* R Vi B D Ti 
(7a&and324*) 
ftcit 3!0SJreqidSirI5<ll: I 

I 

^ ^ I 
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Gi. 2 . t. 5 , has been altered from pr?ta§ cahkydtavan piBuft to K^yaparii 
diptaiejasam in order to accommodate the additional lines. In any case 
these interpolations are not common to N and S, as erroneoudy bdieved by R. 

The history of these interpolations mu^ be something like the following. 
The question (whidi is tnissing in S except TJ and the answer (which is 
found <mly in Gj 4. s of the S MSS.) regarding Garuda’s gastraioaiic 
requlremaits (324* and 327*) were interpolated in a part of N (namdy, 
the base of the vul-{275jgate), inspired by Supana. 19. 2. Independently 
there was inserted in Gj 2. 4. 5 a question by Ka§yapa (“ Where are you 
going with such speed ? ”) in anticipation of the reply of Garuda in 1. 25, 7 
cd, an interpolation which probably has nothing to do with the Siipan}. 
Subsequently, after comparison with some MS. or MSS. of the N recension, 
the answer of Garuda 327* (which, as I have remained above, fits only to the 
question in 324*) was irrelevantly added in an ancestor of Gi_ 2. 4. s by an 
ignorant copyist after 326*, where it does not fit in the least! This second 
mistake of the copyist of an ancestor of Gj 2 . *. s is another valuable paece ot 
irrefutable evidence of tte contamination of these four G MSS. from some 
late Northern source. 

I have remarlffid above that the mangalya or svastyayana (335*) before 
1. 25, 26 must also be regarded as an interpolation. This follows for one 
thing from the MS. evidence, and is corroborated fay the fact that the words 
of the suta : sa toe chrutva pitvr uSkyam refer clearly to KaiSyapa’s directioos 
as to what Garuda should next do and ignore the intervening the long man¬ 
galya altogether. That is why the vulgate alters kutva to smjtvd ! 

The reader need be not sceptical about the possibilities of such indiscrimi¬ 
nate conflation and addition. The critical apparatus, if closdy scrutinized 
and properly understood, will reveal numerous instances of a similar diarac- 
ter. Evm a close study of the Kunihakonam edition, prepared in our own 
times by two excdlent Southern Pandits, will throw some li^t on the men¬ 
tality of the old redactors of the Mahabharata : paialld and even contradic¬ 
tory verdons are placed quite unoonoemedly side by side, regardless of the 
effect on the reader, r^ardless of the fact that sentences are left hangng in toe 
air, that passages do not construe. Here one notices above all the anxiety 
that nothing that was by any dianoe found in a MahaHiarata ]^^ should 
be lost. Everything was carefully preserved, assembled in a picturesque dis¬ 
array. The guiding principle was 10 make the Mahabharata a “thesaurus 
of all excellences." culled no matter from what source. At the b^jnning of 
his commentary on the Sanatsajatiya,^ Nilakajjtha naively remarks : 

1 Cf. Uds^^ga 42. See also Teiang, Sacrei Books of the East, voi, 8. 
p. 203 f.; aad Wmrmmz, Ind. Ant, 27 (1806). 128. 
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That is why it is safe to assume tlKit far more stanzas must have been 
added to the Grrat Epic than omitted from it. It follovre from this as a co¬ 
rollary that the archetype must almost completely—if not quite coinpletely— 
be contained in the estant 

It will thus be seen that the assurance with which I have spoken (in the 
note cm 1. 20. 1) of the contamination of Gi. s. «. s *0“ late Northern sour¬ 
ces is amply justified; and that the passages common to this sub-group and 
the vul^te text (324*, 326*, 327*) mentioned by R. are in fact interpolations 
and no remnants of the archetype. 

The Position of K, 

If I understand R. (v. 248, lines 1-3) right—his remarks are somewhat 
confused—he questions the propriety of my treating the concordant readings 
of the Southern recension and the Ka&dM (Sarada) version (against the 
rest of N) as orijjnal readings. But in the course of the same paragraph, 
he expresses his unqualified approval of the procedure of Prof. Liiraats in 
accepting as original the cooseiKUS of G and B (against ,the rest of N). Now, 
as a matter of documentary probability, there is no difference whatsoever 
between the consensus of K and S against B D on the one hand and the 
consensus of B and G against D on the other; because the rdation^p bet¬ 
ween the different versions must be one of the following type : 

Ur-Mahabh§rata 


S 

1 

X 

1 I 1 i 

*B *D ’'’T *G *M 

where X is the intertoediate archetype of the vulgatev and *K, *B, etc. are 
the (uncfflitaminated) archetypes of IC, B, etc. 

{277} If PTof. LfjDERS gives preference to the ccaisensus of B and G 
against the D MSS., k is to be presumed that he would likewise give prefei. 
eooe to the oonsensus of K and S against B (with or without D),. Let us see 
what Prof. LiiiSKS himsdf has to say m the point 

“ ... .Dagegen ist es sdir erfreulich zu hSren, dass von Adhy. 26 an nodi 
ein altes SSrada-Manuskiipt auf Birkentinde zu Gebote steht, voraussichtlich 
der einzige vdlkommen edite Vertreter der Kl§mM-Version. 

“ Etes ist um so mehr zu b^??ussen, als die Kalmiri-Versicai den relativ 
Sltesten Text des Epos bietet. Mit keiner der fibr^pn nordlichen Versionen 


N 




4 


> Cf. Ruben, op. cit. p. 245. 

» Peutsche Ltteratureeitmg, 1930, Heft 24, Sp. 1141, 
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stimmen aber die sudlichen Handsdiriften so g^u iiberem wie niit der 
Ka&niri-Version. Andererseits zeigt diese kdne der offoikundigen Zusatze 
der sudlichen Rezension. Die raumlich weite Getrennthdt der bdden Hand- 
schriftengruppen schliesst die dirdde AbhSngigkei der sudlichen RezenskHi 
von der KaSmM-Version nahezu aus. Es ist daher mzunehmen, dass da, wo 
die beiden in LeSarten zusammensUmmen, die Lesimgen des altesten Textes, 
der erreichbar ist, vorliegen. Zu dieser Beurteilung des VerhMtnisses der 
Kdsmti md der siidlichen Handschriften, die Sukthanhar vertritt, war auch 
ich bereits bei der Herstelhmg der Druckprobe gelangt,^ wenn tnir auch von 
der Kasnnii-Version nur die ziendich nachlassig gesdiriebene Handschrift der 
Bibliothek des India Office 2137 vorlag.... Selbstverstandlich kann aucfa dfe 
K§5nnri-<Version Testanderungoi enthalten, und der Herau^dber ist manes 
Erachtens im Redite, wenn er gd^entlidi der BangaE-Versi<m, mit der die 
MaithlH-VersicHi und der Text des Atjunami^ in allgemeinen zusanunai- 
gehen, da wo sie mit den sfldlkhen Handsdhriftaa ubereinstimmt, <ten Vorzug 
gegeben hat.” 

Prof. LiiiERS, in other words* unhesitatin^y endorses my procedure. 
Herr Dr. Ruben dissents! I am content to leave it at that. 

The Extent of the ViratapunDon 

"When I adopted 2060 as the figure? representing the extent of the Viiata- 
parvan, I did not do so, as R. says (p. 251), pTS} under the influence of 
Utgiear or anybody else. My chief reason for adopting the figure was that 
it represents the reading of the majority of K supported by the Maithili 
MS. (Vi) and Nilakaijtha version (Dn). When Nilaka^jfha adopts it, 
there is a certain amount of prchability of its being well represented in the 
old Northern MSS. of his time. I cannot say whether R. knows that it is the 
reading of dl printed editions as well; it looks as though he does not. 

Now let us consider the daims of the other variants. S has an obviously 
irjflated text® This inflated text appears to have been recounted in the South 
by the diaskeuasts and the Parvasathgraha figure altered aooordingly to 3500.* 
So the reading of S may be left out of oonsKleration altogether. The other 
Northern variants are as follows : 

2015 : f Ks 

2300 • ^ ^ Ki Vim B*. $. m Dj. U. u 

2500: ^ =51 Bi Ds 


^ Italics raine 1 

2 See my lamarks in ** Epic Studies II pp. 188 S, supra, on the vakie d the 
figures in the Parvasamgraha. 

s See Ludess, “Ueber die Granthareoensicm des MahaWiarata Abk. d, Ges, 
d, Wiss, z, Gdttingm, 1901, p. 52. 

4 See Editorial Note (2) toi Ease. 3, p. iii- 
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fwr 4^ ^ Ko Bi Da Dis 

Tg 5 R!I& Dr Di 

Only one thing that is p lain in the midst of the prevailing confusion is 
fhat the text has been counted and the figure adjusted more than once. The 
pcMcadc^ma of K^, however, is obvioudy only a corruption of panc^ad eva 
oi the text.* Thus the text reading represents the reading of K except Ko.i. 
'Ihere is no adequate reasrm for giving preference here to the readinp of K,, 
or Ki, because they not rally disagree among themsdves, but eadi finds only 
desultory support from other Northern MSS. What could the editor do under 
these circumstances but leave the reading of the vulgate (supported by the 
majority of K) in possession and mark it as doubtful? The text figure 
appears, however, in a certain measure, to be su^xirted and even made prob- 
aWe by the facts of the case; because there are in existence, as a matter of 
feet, a few MSS. of the texius dmplkior (F A M)®—^and with the constantly 
operating £ 279 ) urge towards inflation their number will be necessarily small 
--which are ajproximatdy of that length. 

The figure 2500, I mu^ confess, I cannot adequately explain.® But as 
r^prds 2300, which approximately represents the extent of the vulgate text 
and which is documaited by 3 . 4 m among others, one may hazard the 
guess that it represaits the measure of the text of that section of the Bangali 
verskm in whidi the KaE (or Ehirga) hymn had been first interpolated alraig 
with srane other accretions. All things considered, I think 1 was perfectly 
justified in adopting in the Parvasahgraha the reading which I did adopt. 

What R meatos* by saying (p. 251) fliat the reading of the archetype 
rai^t have been: 

m ^ t 

is beymd wf ooaprehenarai. Does he mean that I should have set this 
(imagnary) line in the oonsdtuted text in place of the one whidi I have, 
oar does he only want to show that he can compose an Anustubh line? If it 
is the latter, I will readily admit that the line is metrically, grammatically 
and stylisticaBy impeccaWe, and does him credit As we do not, however, 
want to rewrite the Mahabharata, such mamifa!ctured lines have no value 
for us. The csnly sound test of the orarectness of a reading is the evidence 


^ The only rfiSoience between Kg and the text is that the former has 
°cadas<d° &x ’’cHade'^ of die latter 

® UiGiKXK did not realize it but I surmise that Ms F A M are also MSS. of 
the K version, that is, Devanagazi transciipte of ^rada ori^nals. 

s I surmise feat it is fee extent of some oranpoate text (like feat prepared 
by fee scholiast Ratnagarifea), con^riang the vulgate text {gus some interesting 
additioDS gleaned from fee Southern recension. 

< A line made iqi by R rai the basis of UroiKAtfs statement that there are 
1729 stanzas oommrai to N and S. 
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of MSS. In overriding this evidence R. is unguardedly opening wide the 
door to a subjective “ Hohere Kritik vriiich is the only thing that we must 
rigorously avoid doing at this stage of the Mahaliiarata studies and which 
R, would be the first to dq)recate if any one else were to attempt it. 

Ruben constitutes the Text 

At the end of his paper R. has appended, as a specimen, the text of 3 
stanzas (1. 26, 1-3), as it should be constituted. The reader who has waded 
throng 15 pages of R.’s disquisitioa on the complicacies of the Mahabharata 
textual criticism will be amazed to discover that notwithstanding the over¬ 
whelming mass of variants and “additional” lines whidi stand at the 
{280} disposal of the exacting critic and despite the alarming theoretical 
doubts and scruples expressed by R. in the earlier part of his paper, his con¬ 
stituted text differs from mine principally in the readings of two ak^aras, and 
the addition of a line which he himself subsequently (p. 256) admits to be 
a probable interpolation! The difference between our readings is as follows. 
In line 1 he hesitatingly sets ''matre’^ for my "matra, and in line 3 bhahktva 
for my bhagnom. R. (doubtfully) decides in favour of °matte on the ground 
that it is a lectio difficilwr and according to R. himself—of course in another 
place (p- 253J—the criterion of the led, diff, is problematic and proves 
nothing. Here is a neat little paradox : R. prefers the led. diff. and sets it 
in the text, because the criterion of the led. diff. is probleraatic and proves 
nothing!—As regards the second word, R. admits that thou^ he prefers 
bkankiva, the differentiation from (an original) bhagnom to bhanktpd may 
be an innovation (p. 256). 

The other difference in the text constituted by R. and by me lies in 
the underlining of the uncertain parts of the text. Let me at once admit that 
I have been rather remiss in showing the uncertain portions in this passage. 
The device is a practical makeshift and by its very nature hard to apply 
strictly and consistently. But the difficulty is not solved by R.*s marking 
bdow the text wavy and straight, single and double lines, in season and out 
of season, as soon as he espks a variant in the critical apparatus. An edition 
prepared on R’s plan wouW be indeed not critical but hypercritical. Even 
a constituted text is after all a text, meant to be read like any other tiext, 
and not a chart of the aberratioas of careless copyists of the last two millen¬ 
nia. While it would be foolish to undo-line bhag^dm Cline 2) merely on th€? 

1 Even with his reading, R.*s translation is inaccurate. The trandation should 
be: “ Aber kaum hatte to- ufaennachtige Garuda (den Baum) mit seinen Ffissen 
beruhrt, als der Ast des Baumes abhrach”, etc. and mt “Nachdezn (der Baum) 
von Garu<Ja beruhrt war, bradi von ihm dn Ast,” etc. translatimi conits iu, 
padhhydm and baUyasd and ignores the force of (ifc,) !—With R.'s reading 

^mdtre, the word sd in line 1 (for which there is no variant even in TGMj) re¬ 
mains undaimed and has to be forc^ly connected with idkhd in the middle d the 
following line. Altogether the reading adopted by R. is unsatisfactory. 
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ground that three iinferior) MSS. Dg read for it lagmm, which is obvi¬ 
ously a clerical error, it is fatuous to underline text-words merely because 
some MS. {281} or otha: has a divergent reading, as R. does in the case of 
boByase (K^ makdtmma), sa tad- (G 3 sarsib), te0m evd° (ffg tesdm 
cflfoa®), etc. 

With r^ard to the short explanatory notes (p. 255 f.) added by R. 
below the specimen of the text, I have to make the following comments. 

The participle sniayamma is not “ episch ”, but smaym (of the text) 
may since the root smi is commonly used with middle endings.—-The line 
340* being an inteipolation (even R. admits, p. 256, the possibility of its 
being that), the adh&tmkhdn of the text is opposed virtually only by the 
avmmukhm of the two Grantha MSS. G 3 . because the remaining adverse 
MSS. (Gj. 2 . 4 5 M), while trying to interpolate the Vaikhana'sas (under the 
influence of Suparri- 13.4), have obviously altered the last foot of the line 
( 2 d) therefore the text reading adhomukhdn is hundred per cent, certain 
and in need of no underlining, strai^t or wavy.—In view of the fact that 
340* is missing even in T G 3.3 and in regard to the general character of 
Qi. «. 4.6 explained above, there cannot be the sli^test doubt about the spuri- 
ousoess of 340 * ; the line was probably first inserted in M and copied thence 
by the highly inflated group Gi. 3 . 4 . 5 .—^The form jagyhe is found only in 
five Devanagaii and two Southern MSS. (one Malayalam and one Grantha). 
In old Devanagaii MSS. (written with pfi^tbahiiatras), jagrhe would be all 
but indistinguishable from jagrdha of the text. So the reading of these Deva- 
nagaii MSS. may be ignored in this case. The BangSE and the Southern 
MSS., which would carefully distinguish between the two words, have jag- 
rSka, with two insignificant exceptions in the Southern recension. It is on 
that account that jagrSha was adopted in the text, and it is not doubtful.— 
3^ is certainly a third line, but is in spite of that quite certain. The line is 
not missing in any MS., and as for its reading there is agreement on all 
material points between all versions of both recensions. Thus K and S agree 
completely with each other as far as e is concerned, which is a very signi¬ 
ficant fact in its favour and should not be lightly ignored. The variations 
oonoem mainly /. The dilBScult pravUdtayaty a lect. diff,y preserved only in 
K, was the cause of the remodeling of the pada in S and the vulgate. Of 
C282} course an guesses as to how the variants have actually arisen must be 
more or leas probtematic. I would, however, hazard the conjedure that the 
way to the variant proviealayan was virtuaUy paved by the southern tend¬ 
ency to confuse the palatal sibilant (s) and fricative (c) : the successive 
stQ)s in the corruption would be prav^atayan, corrupted to *°cmayan and 


^ 2. 4 . have used their adhomukhan in 340*. They therefore substitute 

m Its place in the ori^nal line. M has worked out another combinar 
tion {tapodhananravmmukhan) 4 
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then “ ocnrected ” to * °calaym. The imasayan of K 3 is perhaps an ori¬ 
ginal gloss; or (more probaWy) a wrong correction of an original mislec- 
tiwi, the successive steps being viiStayem, *tMSnayan {ta and na being writ¬ 
ten almost alike in old Devanagari MSS), and vinaiaym. The difficulty 
with the word fmiviiatayan may be realized when it is ranembered that the 
Dhatupatha knows no root like sat or set; it cites only k$d ! 


Ruben’s long disquisition on the difficulties erf the MahalMrata textual 
criticism boils down to this: only that portion of the test which is docu¬ 
mented by both reoensioos, in identical terms, is tolerably certain; the rest 
is doubtful in varying d^ees, there bang no criterkm whatsoever whidi can 
enable us to discriminate with cmnplete confidence between the variants; 
even the concordance betweai K and S (against B D)^ is not condurive evi¬ 
dence of the oriffnality of the conftnon reddii^. This is a naore or less ob¬ 
vious standpoint, though partly emoneous and distinctly timid and conser¬ 
vative. It was hardly necessary for the “ Referent ” to write so much in order 
to say so little. His attitude of dogmatic doubt has caused him to maVp 
unwittingly some wild exag^atioos and unwarranted generalizations as I 
have shown above. His perfuncbcHy study of the manuscript evidence has. led 
him occaskxi^y to make gross Irfundoa in the estimatirm of the relationship 
of the differoit manuso:^ groups and versions, some of which have been 
pointed out above. Many of the difficulties of the MahaWiSrata textual cri- 
tkjsm of which he qieaks in his paper axe £ 283 } due to his failure to under¬ 
stand the ntadus operandi of the redactors and o^yists of the epic and his 
lade of insist into the character of the different manuscripts—an insight 
which can be acquired only after a long familiarity with the manuscripts 
themsdves and a dose and patient study of their tendendes and idiosyn- 
crades. Ruben’s p^jer is, in general, quite intelligent, but not at all im¬ 
portant for the Mahalrfiarata textual criticism. 

IV. Mace Text-Critical Notes.* 

The Mahabharata Textual Criticism is tUKpestioDahly making progress : 
slow Ixit steady progress. There are many things in it still that ate 
obscure, but some things have undoubtedly been cleared up. Thus there 
seems to be consensus of opinioa among schdais now on the following points. 


1 R. seems to have somriiow a iuildug paitiaSty for the consensus of B and 
S even B and G). If he only knew, die agreements between K and S are likely 
to prove mudr sounder than those between B and S; for, while there are indica¬ 
tions that there may be sporadic omtamination between B and G (and perhaps 
even between B and S), the (genuine) Kafmm voskm (5) and S as a whole have 
certainly the aiq>eatance (rf being ahnost whdly independent <rf each other thtou^ 
out the AdipaiVan. 

• lABOm 16. 90-113]. 
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The Mahat*arata textual traditicm, as we know it, is far from bang 
quite uniform. There are now two main streams of tradition, the Northern 
Recension and the Southern Recension. Each recension is further sub-divided 
into a number of provindal versions, vdiich differ inter se in many parti¬ 
culars. But the tect of the MahaWiarata must have been in a fluid state for 
a very long timci almost from the beginning. Clearly therefore a wholly 
satisfactory restoration of the text to its pristine form—even the late so-called 
satasahasrl swhhitS form—would Be a task now b^ond the powers of criti¬ 
cism. All that we can attempt now is to reconstruct the oldest fprm of the 

that is possible to reach on the basis of the MS. material available. The 
peculiar conditions of the transmission of the epic necessitate an edectic but 
cautious utilization of all MS. classes. The KaiSnflii version {textus simpli- 
cior) has proved itsdf so far to be imquestionably the best Northern version; 
and the Malayalam, which in many respects is superior to the Grantha, is 
likewise the best Southern veraon {textus ornatior). The agreement between 
the Kalnfiii version aiAi the Southern .recension (or soimetimes even merely 
the Malayalam version) can be taken as an indication of origmality. But 
contamination between the differait veraons was inevitable and must be 
admitted. The Tdugu MSS. are generally and the Grantiia MSS. frequently 
craitaminafjed from Northern sources. Eiven the Malayalam version, which 
is on the whole free fn»n Northem influence, may draw some contamination, 
in unexpected places. {91} In fact, all versions, with the posable erception 
of the Kafnati, are contaminated in various d^ees. It is, therefore, often a 
very tkilidi question to decide which agreemente are original and which 
secondary. Notwithstanding these diflSculties, experience has now shown, the 
case is not as despwate as it irugjit at first appear. For one thing, there is 
a ocmadeiafale bulk of text where the Northem and Southera versions are in 
full agreement, where there are no variants at all, or—more frequently—only 
unimportmit variants : tWs part of the text is fortunatdy certain! Thare is 
then the question of tiie “ additional ” passages, that is, passage found in 
only cme of the rival recensions. There is only one rational way of dealing 
with these “ additiaial ” passages: they, must be carefully segr^ted from 
the rest of the text, and examined individually. The onus of proving' the ori¬ 
ginality of these “ additicttial ” passages will naturally rest on him who 
aBeges the originality : the documents ^)eak naturally against them, but thdr 
eridenoe is not by any means conclusive. 

These are some of the psincipal finding of the Prokgomfina. It is assur¬ 
ing to find that these oondusions have been restated and endorsed emphati¬ 
cally by so cmitkms and judicious a critic as Prof. M. Winternitz in his 
recent review of the Adiparvan volume, in the pages of these Axmls (Vol. 15, 
pp. 159-175). TBe outlines of the reconstmction may, therefore, be taken 
to be correct, and the method of reoonstructkm sound. There is bound to be 
difkience of opinion as regards details. When there are hundreds of thous- 
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ands of readings to be considered and weighed, it is natural that all the selec¬ 
tions would not satisfy all readers; and there are bound to be small slips in 
so enormous and difficult a work as this. But the reader has the advantage 
of having the full critical apparatus before him, prepared with all possible 
care and presented in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substi¬ 
tute in the te3d: any reading that appeals to him better. Prof. Winternitz 
has thus shown hiss preferences, in the article mentioned above, in a certain 
number of cases, where he differs from me as r^rds the choice of readings. 
They are passages, as he tells us, which he came across in reading parts of 
the Critical Edition with his pupils in the Inddogisches Seminar at Prag. 
He has thus published these critidsms after much thought and discussion 
with {92} other scholars. I gladly take this opportunity, therefore, to present 
my view of the case, setting forth the reasons which have gukied me in the 
choice of the readings adopted by n^ in the Critical Text, 

1. 3. 60: gira va smsami, 

I have indeed assumed that agreement between K (strictly speaking, 
between the original Kasmiri vaision, or at least the Sarada MS. Si) and S 
is a suffident though not a neecssary proof of originality. But there is no 
agreement here between K and S. Ko, it is true, represents the version K in 
a oomparativdy pure form (Prolegomena, p. L.); but Ko is not K; and Ki 
is, oa the vffiote, deddedly a better rqHesentative of the Kasmm version 
than Ko (Pnoiegonaena, p. XLix). Now here Kq and Ki have different 
readings : Ko agrees with S, and Kj with the rest of N ! This fact has been 
ignored by Winternitz. As for the agreement of and S, I have pointed 
out in the Prolegomena (p. lix), that “even the manuscripts of distant 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern source or 
sources (direct or indirect)/’ Thus the agreement between and S cannot 
be considered as compelling evidence, by any means. Moreover, it should 
be borne in mind that this agreement betweai Ko S concerns merely 

the omission of one syiMle; and it is dear that this trifling omission could 
quite easily take place tUterly independently in the respective g^'oups. There¬ 
fore, even the documental probability in favour of the reading preferred by 
Winternitz is not at all strong. It is, in fact, consideraWy weakened by 
the following (intrinsic) consideration. N has vu and a doddca (hypermc- 
tric) line; S omits va and has the elevai-syllaWe (normal) line. This is a 
circumstance suspicious in itsdf. It is by no means certain or necessary that 
all the padas of our Tri?tubhs should be of the eleven-syllable pattern. Some 
of these hypermetric padas can indeed be made normal by the omission of 
one or more of the additional syllaHe^ often merely of an expletive. But 
there are many lines which defy such athetizatkxi; for instance, the second 
pada of the very next stanza (1. 3. 61; ndsatyadasrau sunasm i^jaymdm). 
Such lines ought to {93} warn us against giving hasty preference to these nor¬ 
malizing readings. I have cited elsewhere (Prc^egomena, p. xciii) dear 
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instances of efforts made by redactors to correct hypermetric padas of Slokas. 
Similar efforts are to be found among the variants of our Tri§tubhs. But as 
the scheme of the TristuWi is more variaMe and arbitrary/ or at least more 
complicated and dsscare, it is difiScult to prove the alterations made by the 
different scribes or editors. In this particular instaiKe^ however, it spprn? to 
me, there is no leasrm to assume that the original pada was not hypermetric, 
because our pada is a standard hypermeter—a type of which Hopkins has 
dted numarcus instances.. Cf. No. 6 of the typical, oft-recurring varieties 
(mentkmed by Hohcins in The Great Epic, p. 275): 


__- — I — 

The scansion of owr line is ; 


which, it will be seen, is a pada of the identical pattern. 

From the examples given by Hopkins, I will cite hare only the follow¬ 
ing: 


13. 193 mamatva (tm) vamyau parigtahya rajan 
5. 42. 9 tatranu {te) yanti na taronti wittyum 
5. 48. 77 vegena (iva) kdlam abhihatya Jambhah 
13. 94. 13 na {hy) utsahe drastum iha fivalokam 
Nari. 2, 72. 44 vhanjano jano {’tha) vidvdn satmagrah 

Are we to omit the bracfceted syllables—or some similar syllable—in 
each case, on the ground that they disturb the metre, if not the spnca ? •yye 
do not possess yet the collaticsis of all these passages, but I am rrmfiriAnt 
that there will always be some MSS. if not versions (or even a whole recen- 
skm), which omit these extra syllables, for one reason or other. There is 
this other oonaderation. The ancients had as good an ear for the rhythm 
of their Tristubhs as we hav^ if not better. Why and how was the offend¬ 
ing syllable first inserted, and then tolerated by gmeratioas of editors ? All 
N MSS. except contain the hypermeter. Is it not, under these drcums- 
tances, mote probable that the arigiml was a hypermetric linp, whidi was 
eme^rf by some redactors in ocmformity with the later ideas of the regular 
I^pajati metres? This particular hypenneter is moreover antique, for 

we find (as Hotkins has pointed out); already an example of it in Mund. 
Up. 3. 1. 6 : 


yatra (tat) satyasya paramam tddhanam, 

the sc^on-I V _ „ _ .^.hich differs from our 

toe ^ regards the quantity of the first two syllables only; ours has an 
lairte opening, the Muajdaka line trochaic. Here, also^ we can with im- 
po^oout toe bracketed syllaWe (tat), and get a line which is metrically 

I am, therefore, fully 

posaaded that m all such cases we have original hypennetets. These old 
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stanzas were not built at all on the pattern of the later, mwe i^lar, dasa- 
cal metres, but followed some other finer rhythmic principle, which escapes 
our methods of rough analysis by syllable-counting.—Now as r^rds the 
sense. The exact explanation of the phrase gird vd saihsdmi is, I aHmit, Hiffintii 
Nilakafl.tha offers the facile explanation : vdsobdas cdrtke (i.e. vd = ca), 
which can hardly be considered satisfactory. Devabodha analyses the phrase 
into iirdv+di=sdmsdmi (with girau, loc. of giri), but that hangs together 
with his interpretation of the Alvins as the Sun and the Mo(hi, which is not 
very convincing. It is possible to interpret the words as ‘ gird vd' samsdmi 
(i.e. vai-\-dsamsdmi), as is done by sc«ne editors. On the other hand, it is 
also possiWe to emend vd to vdm (“ye two,” acc. dual), which would give 
a satisfactOTy sense. This reading, which is maitioned as a paffia by Arju- 
namilra, is found in only one of our inferior MSS. (D^). It seemed to me 
such an dbvious eraaidatkxi that I did not like to adopt it on such dender 
MS. evidence, and I have hesitatingly (as shown by the wavy line) set in 
the text the old Northern reading vd, which is unquestionaWy a lectio dtffi- 
cilior. The whde hymn is, however, obscure and full of interpretative and 
other difficulties. It will have to be studied and dealt with imae minutdy 
befOTe we can be sure of its text and meaning. But I am fully persuaded 
that vd (or some such word) did form part of the ori^nal line, and it would 
be a mistake to otaiit it 

1. 3. 145 KuTnkfetre mvasatdm. 

Why WiNTERNiTZ should have any doubts about mvasatdm, I fail to 
understand. It is merely an augmaitless imperfect, and £95} augumentless 
imperfects are most common in the Mbh., especially in the case of verbs with 
prepositiais, as in this case. Even Whitney {Sanskrit Grammar, §587d) 
remarks : “ Besides the augmentless aorist-foxms with rm prc^ibitive, there 
are also found oocasicaiaUy in the later language augmentless imperfect- 
forms (very rarely aorist-forms), which have the same value as if they were 
augumented, and are for the most part exan^es of metrical license. They 
are especially freqtient in the epics'^ (whence some scores of them are quot¬ 
able).” To this, in 1884 (that is now more than fifty years ago), HoLTZ- 
MANN added the note : 

“Beispide von fehlendem Augmente des Imperfects sind ziemlich hSu- 
fig, besonders in Compositum und hier wieder in solchen, die mit auf a aus- 
lautenden Prapositionen, ova, upa, apa, zusanunengesetzt sind : aher nicht 
ganz vereinzdt ist der Mangd nur fad bhavan sie wurden 3, 110, 3 - 9970. 
11, 27, 14.= 813. 16, 1, 9 = 9 u. a." 

He has given the foUowing examples : pfcchat, patan, cintaym; man- 
yadhvam, budhyetdm; vyapagacchatdm ; adhycvasyan, auedmdhyata, aoati$- 
thata, aveksetdm, avapadyanta, paryavasthapayat; abhyupamantrayat, upa- 


1 Italics mine. 
17 
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ti^thetam, upanr^ymta; abhistuvm, dbhidhdvet^m, abhyarcayat; samutti^-^ 
thm, tUthdpayan, tcccdraym; pmpalaym, nivartayetdm, nirjayat; sam- 
gxh^ltSm ; svtkaroL The Critical Ed. has, besides nivasatdm, the following : 
fdhyctUt 1. 58. 8 , avabudhy^a 120.11, avatistkat 189.11, avamamsthdb 
(no. V. 1. !) 189. 21, samMidriWxd 218. 28. There are many others, less 
certain. A number of instances will be found in the Tentative Edition of 
the Vimtaparvan by Mr. Utgikar ; the Critical Edition of this paivan, I 
may add, will again contain quite a few instances of this particular solecism. 
How many examples are really needed before it is admitted that augument- 
less imperfect forms occur regularly in the Mbh., and we cease to talk of 
**correct'* and “incorrect’* forms? The augmentless forms are quite 
as “ correct ” as the other jas far as the Mbh. is concerned. 
WiNTERNiTZ points out that the “ correct ** form “ is given by the Kasmi- 
rian transcript Ki, by the Maithili and Bengali MSS., by Arjunamdsra, and 
by some Southern MSS.," and therefore he prefers it It is a wonder that 
{ 96 } it is not given by more MSS.; because the tendency is always to change 
an “ incorrect *’ form into the “ correct ” one We have here to look not to the 
MSS. whidi have the “ correct ” form, but to those which have not the “ cor¬ 
rect ** form! Let us look at it in another way. If nivasatdm be the original 
reading, then there are two ways of improving the text: (i) keep vcmtdm 
of the original and change the word to nyava&atdm and thus make it “ cor¬ 
rect” (Central sub-recension and Malayalam, independently), or (ii) keep 
w- intact, and change the word to the present nivasatah (“K” version) ; 
both are represented here. If, on the other hand, nyavasatdm were the origi¬ 
nal reading, no one would think of changing it later to mvmatdm ; and 
nivQscdab of K would also be quite unintelligible. The text reading niva- 
satdm thus explains^ to a certain extent, how the other readings may have 
arisen and has therefore been preferred. And I think there cannot be much 
doubt about its correctness and originality. 

1, 3. 183 prabruhi vd Jdm kriyatdm dvijendra. 

If WlNTERNlTZ prefers me Mm, he must, at the sahne time, also prefer 
karaniyam adya | yendsi kdrye^ etc., found in N (except K B 4 D^.g) ; but 
he did not realize it The me kim of the Vulgate cannot be joined to kriya- 
tarn dvijmdra of K B^ D 2.5 S. There is no MS. which reads prabruhi me 
khk kriyatdm dvijendra ] sttsru^r asmy adya vacas tvadiyam. The reading 
of the line proposed by Winternitz will be like an animal with' the head 
of a horse and tail of a donkey! The text reading of the entire line—^nay, of 
the entire stanza—occurs verbatim in Kj, 3 . 4 I think, the ori^hal Northern 
reading was probably prrAruhi vd Mm, as in text If vd be useless after pro- 
hruM, it is more than useless after Mm, where Winternitz would have it 
It is conceivable that the (original) Northern reading (preserved in K^. 3 . 4 . 
is corrupt, and we ought to give here preference to S. That is another mat¬ 
ter. Not being convinced that vd Mm of K,, 3 . 4 was “secondary** or cor- 
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nipt from Aim va of S, I have adqited, in the test, va kim underlining it to 
show that it is less than certain. But mam Um, mam yat, me lam, me tvam, 
vakyam Of the Northern MSS. are clearly all seocxidary, and need not be 
considered at all. 

1. 55. 3 khotuih patram ca rajcnhs tvam. 

I have taken the Sarada only as the norm for my editkm; I have 
not undertaken to reproduce its text verbatim. The irotjpatram ca rajams 
tvam of §1 K is opposed by all other MSS. And, moreover, as there is agree¬ 
ment between B D and S—more or less independent versions—on the reading 
srotum patrcah ca rajaths tvam, this reading is indicated as the original, and 
has been adopted, whhout wavy line; a procedure quite in accord with the 
principles of text reconstruction laid down in the Prolegomeira fp. xot). 
WiNTBRNiTZ finds trotTpStrom ca rajams tvam of K " bdter Sandtrit,” but 
I must frankly confess that I could not make head or tail of it, and I can- 
r«3t understand it even now. The text reading is the same as the reading of 
the Vulgate and of the Southern recenskm, and is besides quite dear, and, 
as far as I can judge, flawless Sanskrit. It may be translated : " And thou 
art, O King, a fit person to hear (Vyasa’s BharatS Katha),” a sense which 
suits the oMitext admirably. Furthermore, K has here an entirely different 
reading for the whole stanza. If we adept the reading preferred by Winter- 
NITZ, then we must resjd the stanza as: 

SrotTpatrath ca raja^ tvam prapyeyam BharaR subha | 
guTOT vaktraparispandam muda protsahaRva mdm'\\, 

which is apreciaWy different from the text. But the variants of the other ver¬ 
sions do not at all surest that this is the original reading. Our text repre¬ 
sents the reading of the Southern rarension, which has here, in my opinkm, 
the greatest probability. 

1. 56. 8 : katham vyatikraman dyute. 

It is natural that W. should demand wavy lines for this verse. I admit 
the line is most puzzlii^ and I only lifted upon the sohitioa of the puzzle 
accident, after prokxiged wrestling with it An explanatory note was really 
called for, because the first line is absolutely unintelligible unless one knows 
the particular meaning of the root vyotikram intended here, whidi is “to 
wron^y submit or surraider oiesdf to, wioogjy take to (a thing or persai, 
acc.}”. It is a tare meaning, but not unknowtt It is given in the dktkinaries 
<rf Monier Williams (ed. 1899, s. v. £98J vyotikram), and Maoxh^eix 
( s. V. kram). It aipears not to be given in PW, but pw has (s. v. Aram) : 
“verkdirter Weise adr dner Sache (Acc.) lur^dren”. One exairqide of the 
use is (B.) 12. 174. 36 : 

atha ye buddhim aprdpta vyatikrantaS ca midiuAam 
te ’tivelam prakf^yanti samtdpam upaySati ca 11 
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Here vyoiikrantM ca mu^katdm must mean “ those who have surr«ider- 
ed themsdves (wrcmgly) to folly ”; no other toeaning will fit, as far as I 
can judge. Our stanza is, therefore, to be traslated thus': 

“ How (indeed) did the two sons of IPrtha, as well as the two sons of 
Madif, (taindy) surrender themselves to the tiger among men (Yudhi§- 
thira), who was being dieated at dice by those widked men, and (how did 
they) follow him ? ” 

This strange submission consists in their consenting, in the first ina^ar 1 /^ 
to be used as pledges or stakes in that dire game of dice, and acquiescing 
dumbly to everything that Yudhijthira did. The Southern recension is un¬ 
animous on the point that the doubtful word was some form of vyatikram; 
and the eight readings recorded in our crit. app. diow that it must have been 
srane word which was as unintdligible to the scribes and editors as it is to 
WiNTERNiTZ. 'WrNTEajNiTz is again mistaken in thinking that the S reading 
is vyatikmmadyute. This is the reading not of S but of only two MSS. 
(Gj.a) out of the thirtem Southern MSS. of our crit. app. I mysdf have 
followed S in reading vyatikraman dyute, whidi is the reading of five of the 
Southern MSS. In fact, my text r^resents the reading of the majority of 
fire Southern MSS., and is, therefore in a sense, the true S reading. It is 
needless to add that vinirpiam of “ K ” and vyasmimm of the Central sub- 
recension, are emendations, made by those who could not makp h^qd or tail 
of the original. For it is clear that no one would change vmirjitom or vya- 
saunam to any of the Southern readings, while the reverse would be the most 
natural thing in the world. It is farther worthy of note that while the 
Northern h^S. have the easier reading, there is no agreement betwew the 
KaftfftiT l and the Central sob-recenaon. They must therefore represent m- 
dqjendeot alteratkms of a third original.—Following cer tain m HiPr S MSS. 
P. P. S. Sasihi has ackpted the reading {99"} vyatikramam dyute (without 
recording any v. 1.) ; but I ata inclined to think that this is a wrong analysis 
of •‘krammdyme vriiidi in S MSS. stands for both ‘■kramam dyute and 
kromati dyute .—Now that I have ^plained how the awkward word is to 
be inteipreted, I have no doubt that Winternitz will agree with me that the 
text reading is conecL 

1. 57. 20; ktiyrtie *ucchrayo nrpai}},. 

Thera has been extraordinary reluctance among sdicdarB to face the fact 
■that the Mbh. text once contained far more examples of hiatus than what <me 
deans rigjit or reasonable for such an ancient and venerable text. But there 
is hardly any excuse tKW for such hesitatKxi. On p. xciii of the Prolegomena, 
I have given nameious instances of the surreptitious efforts of scribes and 
redactors to eliminate hiatus, wfaidi show that hiatus was an anathema to 
It is wi^ known that the Sandhi is not rigidly observed in the Vedic 
Sariil^ toe BiShnaaoas^ wad the Upani?ads, in Pali, and in Prakrit works. 
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Why must the Sandhi then be rigidly diserved in the popular ^ic, a WOTk 
which has its roots firmly embedded in the soil of the heroic poetiy of the 
SutaSi and which has throughout preserved vestiges of its humble origin ? The 
only reference (so far as I know), in the poem itself, to the MWi. bemg a 
Kavya {krtcmi mcimedam bhagavan kdvyofh paramapujitam) has now dis¬ 
appeared with the Brahma-Gaijesa interpolation in the Adi, and we are thus 
left only with a Puraija, Itihasa or Akhyana. A specimen of this class of 
work may surely contain spcwadic instances of hiatus, without our being 
scandalized. It is futile, I may add, to try to apjrfy to this category of popu- 
Utr literature the rules of the dialect of the high-brow Si§tas. We may expect 
every conceivable solecism in the language of the Mbh., and we find, in fsdc, 
an amazing variety of them; the hiatus, which was extrandy oommon, is 
only one of such so-called irregularities. But for this strange modem anti¬ 
pathy towards hiatus, W'internitz would have recognized that the emenda¬ 
tion is quite le^timate and certaiiL Winternitz considers the North¬ 
ern readings but wholly ignores the Southern, which is fatal to his 
argument. S does not contain either ati (or abhi) which is found only in 
certain N MSS., and is besides superfluous. £100} TG have recast the line ; 
kurvmty ete dhvajocchruyam, with kurvmti (note the active voice!), that 
is, a form of the root kr (like kriy(ae of N) at the bead of the pada, AU 
these versions have the verb, it may be noted, in the beginning of the pada. 
M contains the same three wo«ds as our kriyate, ucchrayah, and nrP<dJ^, but 
tran^xises kriyate and ucchrayai^, reading ucckrayah kriyate nrpaHi, This is 
the key-jeading, whidi gives a due to the original. You can explain every¬ 
thing else, but you cannot explain the transposition in M i which normally 
ought agree with TG). unless you start from the hypothetical kriyate 
*ucchrayo nrpai}}. If you argue, on the other hand, that the reading of M 
is an arbitrary variant, which is in no need of a special explanation by means 
of an emendation, then there is no need of a critical edition either; because 
all MSS, contain approodmatdy the same text and the same story, and the 
few differences oHild be regarded as arbitrary variatioos which needed no 
explanation. With this reading, containing the opprobious hiatus^ you can 
explain all the variations. N inserts a futile and innocuous obM 
in some MSS. to ati) to destroy the hiatus. M transposes the ucckrayo, which 
is the chief cause of the trouble; TG recast the original, and substitute a 
reading which fits badly in the context, with ah active kurvanti (having no 
proper subject), after kriyate in stanza 19. That is how I regard this little 
complex of readings, and hence the emendation, of whose correctness I myself 
have no doubt whatsoever. 

1. 57. 21 ; hdsymupesya imkharaj^. 

This reading is undoubtedly, as Winternitz ri^y oibeerves, the lectio 
diffidlior^ but there is not the sli^test doubt about its bdng the original 
reading, judging by documentary evidence, and therefore!, there is absolutely 
17A 
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CO need of underlining it. It is, in the first instance, the reading of the whole 
of M, which WiNTERNiTZ appears not to have realized. I have stated, as my 
opinion, that the Malayalam version is the best representative of the Southern 
recension (Prolegomena, p. Lxxiii). I am glad to note that Winternitz 
{AmaU, VoL 15, p. 170) agrees with me, and that even my learned friend 
Vidyasagara Prol P. P. S. Sastri now endorses it. In the introduction 
(p. iii) to Vol. IV of his edition £101} of the Southern Recension, Sastri 
writes : “ Not having been subject to Nayak influence in any maimer what¬ 
soever, the tradition handed down by the Malayialam Manuscripts preserved 
the Grantha test, in a purer and more unmixed form than even some com¬ 
paratively early Grantha manuscripts, as the Malayalam MSS. do not at 
all seem to have come into contact with the Northern Recension tUl 'very 
recent timesr^ Now this reading of the Malayi^am version is supported by 
the reading of the Ka^miri version; for thou^ Si is missing, yet Ki (India 
Office 2137) has the corrupt hdmyahdmya'" (for hamsa° of the rest of N), 
and it is well known that in N&gari copies of iSaradia MSS., $ is frequently 
transcribed wrongly as ; so that we have to read hdsyahdsya (dittography). 
The reading is further borne out by Devabodha’s gloss (the MS. reads hdsa^ 
for our hdsya^) : hasarupe^jia krtddv^^arupes^a (cf. p. 990 of the Cnt 
Ed. for the gloss), where hamsa, in any case, would not fit, for it is not clear 
how hamsarupa would be krzddvatdrarupa. Further, smhkarc^h is the read¬ 
ing of all AISS. exoQ>t Bg Dn, which have tsvarah (an obvious emendation) 
and TG which has vdsavah (which must likewise be an emendation), origi¬ 
nally, perhaps, only a gloss. Here practically the whole of N is supported 
by M. samkarah is here not a name of Indra, but only an epithet, an attri¬ 
bute meaning ‘au^idous, beneficent \ Thus in (B.) 3. 229. 6 samkara is 
used with reference to Skanda : lokdndm samkaro bhava. In (B) 3. 201. '29 
the epithet mahestrara (**great lord'*) is applied to Visnu tvayi .nit- 
yam mahesvara. Further in 1. 58. 43, the epithet Isa (“lord*') and 
sambhu (“auspidous”) are applied to god Brahma : prabhavak sarvabhu- 
timdm Uah smhbhuk prajdpatih. This shows that the words samkara, sambhu, 
ha, wthesvara, and so on, which are now generally regarded as proper names 
of Mahadeva, were still not specialized, but were applied to other gods as 
well, as mere epithets, descriptive of their beneficence or omnipotence. 

1. 57. 58 : mayor dfsyator ebhih. 

Here it is not difikult to see on what authority the adopted reading 
rests. The footnotes give here the reading of N Vj B D £102} (except Dg) 
of Northern, and of G of the Southern recension. The adopted reading 
(whidi is partly supported by the dfsyayor of Bg) is, therefore, the reading 
of ^ remaining MSS. K D, T M (since g, is missing, as meStioned on 
p. 244, at the beginning of the adhy., or as may be seen from the table on 


* Italics mine, 
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p. XXIV of the Pnri^omena). The Vulgate lacks here the support of the 
Grantha version, whidi has an enitrely differait reading: 

avayos ca katham brahman bhai isyati samdgamah, j 

The Grantha version dispenses altogether with the troublesome dfiyato^ 
of the original (or the unsuitable v. 1. dr?layoh of the Vulgate), thus reveal¬ 
ing its secondary character. The line was recast in the archetype “ Sigma ” 
(see the pedigree in the Prolegomena, p. xxx). The textual relations here 
are ideal, being clear as crystal. Winternitz is right in regarding it as pa^ 
part, praes. with active ending. Passive forms with active endings are quite 
common in the Q)ic. I adduce a few examples to di^)eL the remaining doubts 
of sceptics : 1. 11. 15 ifyati (v. 1. i^yeta, arhati etc.) ; 16. 15 Sksipyata^f, (no. 
V. 1. explanation); 34. 13 mok^yanti (v. 1. moksyanttj; 47. 9 sambhriyantu 
(v. 1. ‘‘bharantu, “bhavantu); 48, 12 dahyatam (no. v. 1.!) 48. 13 pacya- 
tam (v. 1. jvdatam, dahyatam) ; 48. 22 diryati (v. 1. siryati) ; 53.6 viduyatd 
(no. V. 1.!) ; 71. 44 djsyet (v. L pasyet) ; 124. 24 uhyatUah (v. 1, uh- 
yarde) ; 147. 8 vyuccfddyet (v. I. ucchindydt, chidyeta) ; 165. 24 hriyasi 
(v. 1. gjhyase, hriyase, praydsi) ; 202. 19 adriyadbhiJf (v. 1. adfsyeds ca, 
adrsyau tau) ; 217. 13 mathyatai. (v. 1. mantkane); 218. 49 pravisiryataff ; 
219, 5 adriyan (v. I. adrsyd, nyapatan). 

1. 92. 2 ; Gahgd Mr iva Tupbfi. 

The ctssfiguration of the MSS. as wdl as the intrinac merit of the read¬ 
ings are different in the two lines. That is how Ki appear to be of greater 
authority in the first line than in the second. The salildt of the text is found 
in off MSS. scQ)t §1 Ki fS only transposing the word : Text salildt tasmdt, 
S Gatigd salilai), and is, therefore, for one thing, obviously far better docu¬ 
mented than Sayandt of Sj Ki only. In the second line, therefore, we have, 
practically, cxily two readings: sayandt of Sj Ki, against salildt of the rest; 
therefore the reading of Si has been rightly re-i;i03}-jected. Such is not 
the case in the first line. Here we have three nearly independent readings 
( §1 Ki Gatigd srir iva rupkS: Vulgate G. stHrupadhdri^ : S lobharSyata- 
mdkrtih, which latter is our fourth pdda). Here, while the two Northern 
readings are scanewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirdy 
differait, hating very little connection with the Northern. None of the 
readings can be mechanically derived from the othar, and intrinacally they 
are all more or less of the same value. Such being the case, the Northmi 
traditicKi was, as usual, fcdlowed. Winternitz does not say why he thinks 
strirupadhdritfl is better than the other. The reascm why I chose Mr iva' 
rupiip (“ beautiful like Laksnfl ”) is that it is nearer in sense to lobhamyda- 
mdkrtil} (“with a most enticing form”) of S, than stfirupadhdrim (“assum¬ 
ing the form of a woman”) of the Vulgate. I have here explained in detail 
the exact reasons whidi have weighed with me in making the dfficalt dioic^ 
but as a taatter of feet, they are all three epic iterata awi these Uerata 
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keep alternating with each other indiscriminately. In sudi cases, it is im¬ 
possible to decide, with certainty, which is original and whidi is secondary, 
and the matter is also of no great consequence. The uncertainty of the 
text tradition has bear duly indicated by a wavy line. 

1. 92. 7 : rajon kanyam varastriycm. 

I am glad Winternitz has drawn my attention to a wrong reading 
which has crq)t in here, through oversight, and I gladly take this opportun¬ 
ity to publish a correction. The reading I had intended to adept, or at 
least I diouW have adipted, is precisely the one advocated by Winternitz : 
rajm kamyaih vara”, that of the KaanirS version (l§i Ko_ 2 . 4 ). The fact is 
that just for first two words of the last pada of this stanza, there is a con¬ 
fusing array of readings in Northern MSS., all meaning, more or the 
same thing : Tajem kamyam Ko. 2 . 4 ). i‘£jan divyam (K 3 ), iivycan kanyam 
(Vulgate), kamyam divyam (B), divyam kamyam Under these 

circumstances^ clearly, the KasmM reading should have been adopted, ac- 
cortog to the principles enunciated in the Prolegomena, but throu^ a 
clerkal error kanyam (of the Vulgate) {104} has crept in, in place of 
kamyam (of the Ka^ri), which was intended.—I do not agree with 
Winternitz however when he says that the epithet kanya is “not very 
appropriate for Gahga It would be quite appropriate, as far as I can see. 
It would imply that she was an urnnarried virgin, which is the regular 
meaning of kanya ; compare : 

1. 57. 63 uvBca matpiiyam krtva kanyaiva tvam bhavisyasi 

1. 104. 12 pradde ca tasydk kanydtvam punak sa paramadyutijj, 

(B) 3. K)7.16 sa mayd saha samgamya pimdk kanya bhavisyasi 
It would then answer Pratipa’s objection (1. 92. 6) : 

ndham parastriyam kdmdt gaccheyam varavarnini. 

But kanyam is not supported by the MS. evidence, and kamyam is : 
that is the main point. The constituted text should therefore 'be corrected 
accordingly by diangjng kanyam to kamyam. 

1. 92. 45 : na ca tarn hmcanovaca. 

Here I do not agree with Winternitz. I am fully persuaded that the 
text is ^te in order. The first miSake Winternitz makes is in tbinlring 
that sa is the reading of K; it is actually given in the crit. app. as the 
Tiding of §1 Kfl ^.4 Dg. Winternitz has overlooked the fact that Sj 
diflFers frran K,, ^diich is in itself aapidous; and Ka is also PTclndprf from 
the group. If ca has to be trandated by “ but ”, there is no help for it; for 
ca has frequently to be rendered in that way. For the Mbh., I may add, 
ca and fB are almc^ synonymous, tu having entirely lost the specific ad- 
versativE force. It is quite dear that there must have been a period in the 
Iwtory <rf SaiKfait, as it was spoken, in which the two ^mall paitides ca 
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and tu were confused in the mouths of the common people, and were used 
indiscriminatdy. That is, in fact, the only ejcpianation of the curious partide 
CM one comes across in certain Asoka inscriptions, which is evidently a cmn- 
binaticai of ca and tu. The ;Srada MS. undoubtedly offers a “better" 
reading, but, as a comparison of the different versioos shows, it is a dear 
innovation or enffindatirm. That the original had something like na ca (of 
the text) is proved by TG, whidi has na tu, only in a dightly different 
cofflbinatiai: {[105} uvaca kimcin na tu tam. M differs from TG, and 
has a third combinaticai, with a new word vacanam, not found in the other 
verdons: novaca vacanam kimcU. which has neither na ca nor na tu, and 
which does not help to solve our dfficulty. The sa of some of the Ka^ri 
MSS. is not necessary for the context, as the subject mahip<Uii (“ the king") 
occurs in the same line. 

1. 92. 50 : Ofteme Vasavo devalf. 

Practically all the MSS. exoqjt those of the D version b^in with a^tau, 
which makes it probaHe (if it does not directly prove) that the original 
must have b^un with astau ; therefore ime^tau (one of the readings pre¬ 
ferred by WiNTERNiTZ) must be ruled out, as an emendation, probably of 
a lectio difficilior. The (final) me of Kj and the initial ime of scane 
Nagaii MSS. sagged; that the original was the conjectural * a^teme, which 
arnibines the characteristics of these groups, arid which is very dose to the 
a^ta me of It is also suggested, to a certain extent, by the Beng^i 
a?iau ye. The conjectural asteme, is in fact,, the hypothetical form to 
which the various readings a^tau me, a?ta me, a?tau ye, astau hi, and imeftau 
seem to converge. The convergence is not a matter of which a mathematical 
proof can be supplied. If Winterkitz does not see the convergoice, he 
may substitute for the tect reading any of the five readings found in the 
MSS. I did not know which to choose; hence the emendation. The diange 
is not quite unmotivated. The motive app^rs to have been tire seemingly 
irr^ular Sandhi (douWe oasis) : a§iau -1- ime = asfa + me = a$teme. 
But as a matter of fact, there ireed not have been any irregularity at all in 
the Sandhi, fw a^teme may simply be resolved ua» a^ia+ime, or 
since besides the heavier Offau, both the forms oftd and ofta were in use, 
of wluch the latter (asfa) particularly was used, I think, in all periods of 
the language (cf. WHITNEY, Sanskrit Grammar § 483). The translation of 
WiNTERNiTZ is not quite accurate ; at least it is not literal. The stanza 
has no word for “obtained birth.” which Winternitz interpolates into it, 
in order to justify the reading me, “ of me,” which he has further to explain 
as “ in' my body ”, Trandate; “ Those gods, the Ei^t Vasus, had on 

account of Vasistha’s curse become men (lit. attained the state of men).” 

£106} 1. 93. 1: mdaufim tamm cgflioj. 

The agreement between S and Sr V, Dn D, signifies absolutely nothing 
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for the oriffnol readingit is purely the result of conflation. Vj is, more¬ 
over, not a version; it is merely a sin^e MS., writtai in Maithili script, 
and as such, capable of showing any reading at random. Again, the agree¬ 
ment of SVi with Dn and S against B Da is most unnatural and thoroughly 
suspicious. In other words, the MS. evidence here is extremely confused. 
Ordinarily I would have adopted the Si K reading nubmatvam upagatal}, 
which has occurred already in the previous adhy. (1. 92. 50), and occurs 
a gain jn (B) 3. 83. 66: but owing to the manuslm of B, which recurs in 
S, I have pven here preference to the reading of the Bengali veraoo. I 
may point out that it is the reading of the entire Bengali version, and not 
of a few unimportant MSS., as WiNTHtNiTZ imagines. The readings are 
these : 

§1 K manusatvdm upagataf), 

B manu?m tamm agatalj, 

S mamfvm, yonim agatSi, 

This being the constellation of the readings, mamsim and agata^ are 
as good as certain, as suggested by the agreement between B and S. There¬ 
fore the real variant is only tmum: yonim. It is likdy that the origiml 
was yonim which was corrupted, in N, to tamm, and thai the ori^nal pada 
manuslm tamm agotal} (preserved in Bengali only) was replaced by the 
recurrent tag manusatvam upagdak ; but it is most unlikely that the latter 
was the original which was changed in B to manu^m tmum a°, and in S 
to manusim yonim d°. In any case, the Kalmiti reading must be rejected 
here as secondary (cf. Prolegomena, p. LXii), as drown by the evidence of 
B and S. Dn Di appear to have got their yonim from S (ibid. p. Lxvii), and 
Vi possibly from Dn. 

1, 93. 11 : devadevarsisevitam. 

WiNTERNiTZ is mistaken in thinking that the hermitage in question was 
frequented by Ssis only, and not by gods as well. In fact, the talk is not 
about a hermitage at all, but about the {107J forest {vmam) containing 
the hermita^. Moreover, it was rrat an ordinary hermitage, but the hermit¬ 
age of Vasi§tha, atuated on the slopes of the celestial mount Meru (1. 93. 
15 f.) : 

Vadstho noma iti sa khySta apaoa ity uta {| 15 
tasyadomapadam pun,yath ‘mrgapakdgODdmntam] 

Meroif pttTsve nagendrasya sarvartuhisumavrtam [ [ 16 

The fOTest, therefor^ in which Vasigtha’s hermitage was situated, was 
inhabited and frequented by divine p§is (like Vasi§tha) md by gods (like 
the Vasus), That is how, in fact, the Vasus found themselves in that her¬ 
mit^ on that fateful day. If the forest were not frequented by gods,, the 
Vasus would not have cdme there at all. If we adopt the reading devd 
depwt0sevitam (whidr is plauable) then the compound must be taken to 
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mean “frequented by gods md fsis” (and not by divine i^is, as Winter- 
NIT2 understands it). According to our text, the forest was frequented by 
gods and divine i^sis. As will be seen, there is not much to choose between 
the readings, but I prefer the text, because only the divine f§is like Vasistha 
could reach those regions, not ordinary rsis. Moreover, such adjectives 
(forming the entire second half of the line) are extremely common in the 
descriptions of sacred forests, hermitages, tarthas, with many variants, as 
may be seen from the following examples from the Araoyaka (Bom. Ed.) : 

3. 82. 41 devarsipitrsevita 
84. 46 siddhagandharvasevita 
87. 5 Tdjarsigmiasevita 
89. 7 devagandkarvasevita 

89. 8 devarsigm^evita 

90. 21 brahmar^gas^asemta 
156. 10 siddhacarmpipujita 
and. 145. 41 devadevar^pujita, 

which latter has our combination devadevarsi, and in which deva cannot be 
separated from devatJ^i, for the stanza reads : 

tatrdpasyata dfmmdtmd devadevm^ipujUam , 
Nara-Ndrdyai^Kistkmafn BhdgirathyopasobJntcm || 

The adjective devadevar^isevitam (or ""pujitnm) is used with reference 
to the most sacred and inaccessible regions like the {108} penance groves 
cm Mem or Gandhamadana, or on the Him^ayan peaks. I do not wish 
to suggest that the simple phrase devarsisevitam would not have sufficed 
here. I only want to show that there is nothing wrong with the text read¬ 
ing, which is proved by the Kasmiri version (Sj K). From the graphical 
point of view, the difference between the readings {devd and deva-) is so 
slight that the documentary evidence actually counts here for very little. It 
is just owing to this uncertainty that the reading has been underlined in the 
critical text. 

1. 214. 9 : Dkarmmdje * atipntyd. 

Here again we notice Winternitz’s prejudice against hiatus, to which 
I had drawn attention in the discussion on 1, 57. 20, above. But here my 
case is stronger still. As far as the Vedic tradition is concerned, e (like o) 
remained unchanged before a which vras generally dided in the written text, 
but, according to the evidence of metre, must almost invariaMy in the 
?gveda and generally in the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, be pronounced 
whether written or not. According to the statistics prepared by Vedic 
scholars, it must be pronounced in the 5gveda in 99 per cent of the cases, 
in the Atharvaveda and the metrical portion of the Yajurveda, in about 
80 per cent of its occurrences. This shows that in the older stages of the 
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language , at any rate, any SandM between final e {or o) and initial a was 
rare. The rule becomes more and more rigid as we advance, until with 
fiacctf'ai authors, ignorance or violation of the rule came to be r^arded 
as a capital blunder. Now the Mbh., whatwer its age be, stands unques- 
tkmably midway between the Vedic and the classical epodi, and therefore 
partaices naturally of the linguistic characteristics of both. In the Vedic 
literature, where the scribes or editors did not dare to add even a single 
syllable to the received test, the later antipathy towards hiatus shows itsdf 
in the ^orts to coalesce, in the written test, the adjoining vowels, accord¬ 
ing to rules of (Sandoit) grammar, leaving a correct but unmetrical and 
imrggfiahlp fine. The subterfuge is however so obvious that no one hesitates 
to dissolve the Sandhi automatically and restore the hiatus. Much reluctance 
is felt, m the other hand, by scholars {109} in admitting that the epic text 
likewise mntainfd originally many instances of hiatus, though of course 
they are not as frequent as in the Veda. The reluctance is due to two 
Firstly the Mbh. text looks on the surface so like a classical text 
that scholars, who have so far studied the text mainly from printed editions, 
insist on applying rules of classical grammar to the text. The second reason 
is that the ancient redactors who had not the same compunction about 
making small alterations in the epic text (as is evident from.our critical 
apparatus) as they had in the case of the Vedic texts;, have not resortM 
to coalescence in order to remove the hiatus, but have boldly added little 
expletives like ca, tu, hi for saving their precious rules of grammar, a pro¬ 
cedure which, as it leaves the line metrically intact, makes the detection 
of their nefarious interference difficult, if not impossible. Now though the 
Mbh. kxfijs on the surface like a dasacal text, there axe many peculiarities 
of Sandhi and grammar—even in the printed editions and the Vulgate— 
which disdnguidi it from a classical text. Coalescence unknown to classical 
usage is seen in amale ’tmmam (1. 68. 64), U ’jnaya (1. 70. 41), manyate 
'tmanam (1. 198. 19). We have hiatus in a compound in Narayatpa' 
urcgatah (1. 16. 35) ; Pragrhya Sandhi in samupete ’dbhute 'naghe (fem. 
du. 1. 14. 5), jajhate ’stravi Sdradau (1. 57. 88) etc. Double crasis in patma- 
gabhavan (1. 21. 6), V’Csumanabravit (1. 87,, 18), jayateti (1. 11. 13). 
Hiatus between padas, caused by the change of as to o (1. 76. 35) : jatganut 
svapufam hrflo mupiaUf mahStmana. Frequently we come across Rnkritic 
AbsoJutives like grhya (1. 2. 93; 9. 19; 39. 23, 30; 119. 16; 123. 12, 16, 
50; 124. 20 etc.), fojya (1. 1. 109), ckitya (1. 9. 2), tisya (1. 71. 58), 
etc. etc.; and the converse (tva for ya) m sam-pujayitva (1. 54. 15), 3- 
nayitva (1. 66. 12), (1. 85. 18)., mu-si?tvamg^va ca (1. 133. 

24), prapi^tva (1. 189. 25) etc., some of which may however, be explained 
as absolutives of verbs with separable prgwsitions. Sudi a separable pre- 
podtioQ we have in 1. 65. 34 : 

prati kaoaifapurvai^ naksatra^i sasarja ha {, 
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where prati is to be construed with sasarja, as pratisasarja : a line oftm 
inisanderstood by editors, commaitators and translators alflce. These vio^ 
lations of (Sandsrit) grammar are not so rare that wie has to hunt for them 
with a microscope. There is an endless list of [IIOJ them. Cfee meets with 
them at every step. If these and sowres of other irregularities do occur as a 
matter of fact, why could there not be hiatus as well ? Scholars are not yet 
familiar with this phenomenon, because they have been dealing, so far, with 
the clarified text, from whidi most of these irregularities have been carefully 
e^unged, as is evident from our critical apparatus, by purists who have had 
the handling of the epic text during a long succesami of centuries. I have 
noted that even Bohilikck, who was otherwise a careful and ocxiscious 
editor, has in editing Mbh. passages for his Ckresthomathie, rigidly enfOTced 
Sandhi rules, even in prose passages, with a zeal which was worthy of a betba: 
cause, where there was not the sli^test manuscript authority for doing so. 
My study of the Mbh. MSS during the last'ten years has convinced me now 
that it is the grammatical and material irregularities of the original that are 
responsible for quite a large fraction of the mass of variaticms which we 
come across in the MSS. The correctness of my reconstructions can be 
proved caily by adducing the entire evidence, which it is not posaWe to do 
here, but which may be undertaken later on, when a large part of the text 
has been dealt with in a like manner. I am fully pomaded that the Critical 
Edition, as it sAivanoes^ will supply material for ocafinning most of toy con¬ 
clusions.—To return to the Case under consideration. WiNlERNiTZ points out 
that hi is found in all N MSS., induding Sj, but he ignores that shows 
here tu, not hi ? Now Ki is a clear transcript of a Sarada MS., and agrees 
with our Si to such an extent that I have expressed it as my opinion that it 
is a copy of a Sarada original very similar to our S§rada MS. It is, no 
doubt, a very anall and insignificant variation, but how would Wintehnitz 
raplain it all the same ? iya cannot be misread as tva, even in the S&rada 
scr^. Why should just Kj show here tva ? Is it not, perhaps, because a not 
very distant ancestor oi our Sj and Ki had still the obooxicus hiatus^ as in 
our text? The Kasofri versioD does oootaki laat^ OE%inal features and 
archaisms. 

1. 215. 2 ; ekaih trptim proyacchcdSm. 
prayacckatam oi the text, I may point out, is not entirdy wrong; it may 
be construed with bhaomtau, understood, a more le^Kctful form of 

address than the second person. In ^anza 5, however, the reading saikpra- 
yacchatam has been accepted, because the subject in the seocmri person 
{ymam) is ejqaessed. We cannot argue that since in 5 we have sampra- 
yacchatam, therefore in 2 we must have also prayacckatam. Becat^ in 
the Mbh., which is not aiui never was polisheid literature, we do come aaoss 
such strange yoke-fdlows. Changes of subject and changes of ooDEtiuctioa 
are fieqnent. That is the view I had taken when I adopted the text reading. 
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But OD secfflid thou^ts I decided that prayacckatm would neverthdesa be 
a better reading, and the correction now proposed by WintkiNITZ had been 
already puWished by me. in die “ Addenda et Corrigenda,” at the end of the 
volume (p. 996). 

1 . 216. 10 

sosofja yat svoiapasS Bhauvano bhuvanaprdbhuk \ 
pfajdpatiT etnirdeiyam yosya mpam raver wa \ | 

The matter is not simple as Winternitz ima^nes. Of course, with the 
reading yam, any one can see that the relative may be construed with ratham 
in 8. We then get two sentences: “ Wluch (sdl. chariot of Arjuna:) was 

fashitmed by Bhauvana_by (the power of) his austerities,” and “whose 

beauty was like that of the sun.” But the reading yat is actually found in 
SjK («cept Ko) ViG (except GJ ; i.e in the Kai§miii versicai (except K,,), 
agreeing with the Grantha versioii (exc^ Gi), plus the Maithili MS. How 
is it that so many MSS. give what Winteknitz considers, an “ impossible ” 
reading? The reading is, in fact, not impossible at all; only the constrac- 
tion is a little involved and difficult to understand. By reading ycd we 
actually get better sense. Construe : yasya, rover iva, yat amrdesyam rupam, 
itai) Bhauvana}} _ svataptasa sasarja, “whose indefinable (or incompar¬ 

able) loveliness (or sfJendour), like that of the Sun, Bhauvana had fashioned 
by (the power of) his austerities.” This construction avoids the two dis¬ 
jointed and halting sentences yam ankdesyani Bhauvana }}... .svatapasd sa- 
sarja, and yasya rupam raver iva (or yam Bhauvana ^}... .siMc^asa sasarja, 
and yasya anirdesyoh rupam raver iva), whidi result from the wrong read¬ 
ing yvan for {112'} yat, yd is almost a perfect example of the lectio diffi- 
cSior, and a regular trap for unwaiy editors. 

1. 218. 14: jdadhSramuoo ’ksMdn. 

Winternitz is here again mistaken in thinking that °mucotulan is the 
reading of S. It is the reading of only five of the thirteen Southern MSS. 
(Ti Gj. g M 3 .S) ; three others (T^ G 3 4 ) read "muoonil^, three more (Mg-g) 
read mumocivan, two (Gs.^)' read as in text ('‘'mucokulm). The question is, 
in fact, what was the original reading of S. That question I have not been 
aWe to answa; definitely, and I have, therefore, put in, as « stop-gap, the 
reading of Gs.g which seemed to me not improbable, since initial a is curi- 
otffily enoB^ sporadically trrated in the Mbh. test, life a. The reading 
'‘samSkulm is usdess; it is obvioady a substitute for some reading which 
was difficult to understand or explain. 

I have underlined muca in the text, but I now think that it is as good 
as certain. It is documented not only fey flie whole of S, but also by Ko. 3.8 
S ViDi. If muco be adnritted, then samaJadan of the Northern group be- 
coQies seoondary, but with an inqxxrtant readue in the ^pe of the final 
hdmt, agredog with the final of °inucoktdm of Gjrhyming with ’’muco- 
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tulan of Ko .3 Tj Gj. 3 , M, 5 , and finally reflected faintly in muonilm T- G ,.. 
The documentary evidence, therefore, points unmistakably to a reading jala- 
dharebnuco{x)lan. Query, what is the value of x ? The adjective dhdm {“ con¬ 
fused ”) qualifying megkan would be not inappropriate, referring to the con¬ 
dition of masses of clouife confusedly hurled about by a! cyclonic wind; not 
so appropriate, to my mind, the atuldn (“incomparable”) preferred by 
WlNTHiNiTZ, and adopted by P. P. S. Sastri, against the evidoice of his 
base MS. gifj which has our test reading. In Sastri’s adc^ition of edulan 
and his ignc»ing of variants* which must have appeared to him meacingtess 
corrupticHis or clerical mistakes, we have an illu minating example of how the 
readings get indiscriminately distributed, di^rbing the relationships estab- 
lidied by the stemma codicum, and how the lectio diffidlior is gradually ^aoed. 

£ 113 } 1. 218. 27: vydtiftkanta mahaufasa^ 

The text reading vyatkthanta, it must be confessed, has not been adopt¬ 
ed because it is the reading of Ki; it is a mere slip. I am thankful to 
Winternitz for drawing my attention to it. The reading vyaiiulumta should 
be adopted without doubt. 

1 may repeat here what 1 have Stated elsewhere that the proUem of the 
Mahafahirata Textual Critkaam is a {Mroblem aa generis. Here the priod- 
jte of textual reooDstrocticn, which must be first evolved from a study of the 
MS. material and the MB. tradition, can be considered as finally settted only 
after consideraWe discussion and exchange of ideas on the sabgecL I would, 
therefore, repeat my request to Prof. Winternitz, made some years ago, to 
continue his searching and exhaustive examination of the fascicules or vdiumes 
as they come out, and give us the benefit of his ripe experience and valuable 
opinioas and findings. His publications on a subject whidr has engaged bis^ 
attention, off and on, for the laSt forty years cannot but throw some much- 
needed li^t on the obscure question of the Mahabharata Textual Criticisin 
(which has unfcstunatdy not received much atteikion so far from adnlais), 
and thus advance the cause of MaMtMrata studies. 

In CMidusioa, I imist express my grateful thanks to Prof. Winiebnitz 
for the very kind and encouraging remarks he has made regarding the went 
in general as also my keen aHwedation of the uniformly courteous tone of 
his sympathetic and appreciative levkw. 

V. Notes on Mahabharata Gxmmentators 
§ 1. Chronological Notes. 

A necessary complement to a critical study of tire Mahabharata is an 
intensive study of the commaitaries of the Mahabharata, of wfakh there is 


[ABORI 17. lK-202). 
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quite a large number preserved still, mostly in manuscript form. Among 
the scholiasts who have written ccanmentaries on the Mahabharata—either 
on the whotei or only on selected parts of the Great Epic—are : ( 1 ) Ananta- 
Wiatta, (2) Arjunami^ra, (3) Ananda, (4) Caturbhuja(mi4ra), (5) Jaga- 
digacakravartin, ( 6 ) Etevabodha, (7) Nilakaijtha, ( 8 ) Mahanandapuima, 
(9) Yajna-Naiayana, ( 10 ) Ratnagarbha, ( 11 ) Ramakimkara, ( 12 ) Rama- 
krsoa, (13) Ramanuja, (14) Lafcsmana, (15) Varada, (16) VSdiiaja, (17) 
Vidyasagara, (18) Vimalabodha, (19) i§ajhkaiacarya, (20) SiSnivasa, ( 21 ), 
Sarvajna-Narayalpa, and (22) Sf?tidhaia. Very little is at present known 
about these commentators: only very few of them have been, so far, pub¬ 
lished. The only collective study made of these commentaries is by Holtz- 
MANN in Das Mahabharata, Vd. 3, p. 67 ff., and that was in 1897, that 
is;, nearly forty yearn ago. Tire material at his disposal was very scanty, 
and so are his notes. 

But the study of these commentaries must be now taken up more seri¬ 
ously, not so much for the sake of the explanations contained in the com- 
meitaries—thou^ ever the glosses of a commentator like Devabodha are 
extrondy important—as for the readings and patMntaras recorded in them; 
because, most of ^186} the commaitaries are older—some very much older 
—than our manuscripts; and therefore the documentation of these readings 
by the ccanmmtators takes us bade a stage further in our investigatiem of 
the history of the epic. 

The usefulness of these commentaries is, however, considerably dimini¬ 
shed by the fact that we know next to nothing about these commentators 
themselves. In particular, we la<i information about their dates, which are 
nd easy to fix in Indian literature. Even if the dates cannot be determined, 
it would be a great help if we could fix their relative chrOTology. An at¬ 
tempt is made in the following pages to fix, to start with, the relative 
chtDtnlogy of some of the more important Mahabharata commentators. 

A fixed point in the ex^etical literature centering round the Mbh. is 
fiimished NHakaptha, who until latdy was considered, at least in India, 
as the most trustworthy guide fca: the exposition of the Great Epic, and 
about whose date there is not iiwdi doubt The available personal data 
about him has been put together by Wilhelm Printz in the bicgraphical note 
on Mlakairtha appended to his Berlin dissertation entitled Eka^moorter in 
NtlakoftheCs Bharatab^avadipa imd in Onderm SmMthcmmeritarm?- 
NElakaqtha, according to his own statements, was a Maharasltra Brahmin 
of the Gautama Gotra, with the surname Caturdhara (modem Chaudhari), 
ddest SOTi of Govinda Sun and HiuUamlaka, 'resdii^ at KurparagiSma 
(modem Kcpaigaon) on the Godavari. NHakaoth^ wrote his commentary 


1 Ztksekr^t /w vdr^ekkmde Sprackfmehung, YdL 44, pp. 69-109 ■ see parti- 
cubFiy p. TOf. 
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(Ml the Mbh. on the Gaije^gjta (a sectiiMi of the Gapefejiuraija) in 
Benares, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century,^ the latter (Ga((iesa- 
gjta) beii^ ocMnposol in aj>. 16Qi? 

In the b^jnning of his commaitary on the Mbh. NilakaDtha 
tells us that before writing his commentary', the Bharatabhavadipa, he had 
compared many {bahm) copies of the Mbh., ooillect-{187}-ed together from 
different parts of India (.vibhimtadeiyan) in order to ascertain the correct 
reading {patham agryatn) and also consulted older commentaries.® We ac- 
cordin^y find that he frequently ramticms variant rea dings and “ additional ” 
passages found in the versions consulted by him, and he cites the eaplana- 
ticMis given by older scdioliasts information, scanty thou^ it b^ of im¬ 
mense interest and value for the history of the received text 


(i) Devabodha and Sarvafna-Ndrayaija. 

In marked contrast to Nffakantha stands Devabodha, wh<Mn I r^ard 
as probably the oldest and therefore the most important commentator of the 
Mbh. He is extremely reticent about himself and his predecessors, but is 
dted or menticmed by several commentators, who must therefore have lived 
after him. One of such successors of Devabodha was Sarvajna-Narayana. 
Sarvajna’s Bkaratarthaprakdia has fcHtunatdy beoi preserved, thou^ it is 
not definitely known whether his cmimientaiy on all the ei^teen parvais of 
the Mbh. is now available. His c(xnmentaiy on the VirSta and the Udyoga 
has already been published by Mahadeva Shastri Bakre.* The Bombay 
Government CoUection (No. IS) of 1891-95) contains a fragment of 
his commaitary on the Adi, comprising merely the first adhyaya with the 
beginning of the second ; while the Madras Government CoUecticMi (No. 2169) 
contains another fragment which lacks the beginning. In the colojdion of 
the latter MS., Sarvajna is styled paramahamsa-parivrdjakdcdrya ; he was 
theref(Me a sariinyasin. 

Now Sarvajna esplicitly refers to Devabodha in the beginning of his 
commaitary on the Udyoga : 


1 He was apparently a protege of Anupasiihha, who was a conten^rajry of 
Shah Jahan. 

- The year of composition is ^ven as Saihvat 1750. .The name of the com¬ 
mentary is Ga^patibhav&dipikd, Cf. the name of his MMi. commentary, Bharata^ 
bhavadipa; see next note. 


4 Cf. my Adiparvan (Poona 1933), Prdegooiena, pp. IXV ff* 

^ The Virataparvan was publidiied in 1915, and the Udyogaparvan in 1^. 
by the Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay. 

* Read ? 


18 
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im This stanza is curiously enough not found in the commentary 
of Sarvajna as printed in the Gujarala Press edition of the Udyoga, but 
occurs in both the MSS. of the work in the Bombay Govemmait Collection 
(deposited at the Institute), bearing Nos. 33 of A 1879-80 and 168 of 
1884-87 respectively. The priority of Devabodha is, however, independ¬ 
ently establidied by another direct reference to Devabodha in the body of 
the publi^ied commentary itself, to which my attention was recently drawn 
by my friend and colleague Professor Sushil Kumar De of Dacca Univer- 
fflty, who is editing the Udyoga for the Institute. In Sarvajna’s omment 
on Bfc 5. 96. 41 (m p. 327 of the Gujarati Printing Press edition), we find : 

g I 
ii 

I I ^ 

This quotaticffi can unfortunately not be verified; for in the very old 
Bengal Asiatic Society's pahn-leaf MS. (No. 3309) of the unpublished com- 
maitary on the Udyoga by Devabodha the corre^xaiding folio is missing! 
But there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. 

This establishes Devabodha's priority to Sarvajna. We therefore get 

Series 1 : D ev ab o dha—S arv ajna 

Now this Sarvajfia-Niaiayana must be identical—as has indeed been 
assumed by Jolly,® Buhlek,® Holtzmann,^ and others®—with the Sarvajfia- 
Narayama (also called Naiayana-Sarrajna) the author of the ManvarthavrUt 
ac Mmvarthambandha, a {[189) wdl-known rammentary on the Manusmrtij 
puWi^ed by V. N. Mandlk.® The assumed identity of the two commen¬ 
tators at present rests, it is true, merely on the identity of the names, but 
can scaredy be regarded cm that account as doubtful. It is hardly cemedv- 
aNe that there were two different Sarvajna-NaiSyainas, both commentators 
of well-known works on ISiarmaSstra like the MaMbbarata and the 
ManusmrtL 

The date of Sarvajfia has been fixed on the baas of certain quotations.^ 

^ This important passage was verified by me in a MS. of Sarvajfia’s oom- 
meotary deposited at the Institute, namely, Bombay Government Collection No. 33 
of A 1879-80 (foL 194*). 

* Tagpre Leetvres, p. 11; passage dted in Burneix’s Tanjore Ccdcdo&te, 
p. 126. Cf. also Recht tmd Skte, p. 31. 

* The Lam of Mam, S. B. E., vd. 25, p. cxx. 

* Das MdhSbhmUa und sane Theik, Eel 1894, 3. Rand, p. 71 f. 

* Cf. Kane; History Dharmc^ra, Poona 1980, vd. I, pp. 157, 708. 

® MSnava-Dhamuir^astra, Bombay 1886. 

’ a. R. G. Bhanmekab’s Report on the Search for Skt. MSS. for 1883-84, 

P.6B.* 
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BChler cautiously remarks that Sarvajfia-Narayaioa “cannot have writtoi 
later than 'in the last half of the fourteenth century,but the recent resear¬ 
ches of Kane tend to show that Sarvajna flourished between aj>. 1100 and 
1300.* 

(») Arjimamisra.^ 

Both Devabodha and Sarvajna are maitiooed and cited several times fay 
the Bengali commentator Arjunami§ra, the manner in which Arjunamisra 
refers to Devabodha suggesting that in his time Devabodha’s commentary 
poss^sed an established reputation. These references are as fdlows : 

(a) In the foreword to his scholium (Bombay Govt. Coll. No. 30 of 
A 1879-!^ = Dui of the Critical Edition), Arjima pays homage to his jnede- 
cessors, citing by name several of them. Devabodha. he moitioos with 
special reverence, whose commentary (among others) he had carefully 
studied before writing his own commentary on the MWr.: 



Worth noting is the fact that in the long series of names of Bharata- 
caryas dted by Arjuna at the b^inning of the above extract, the 
first four names Vyasa and Vai&ihpayana, Devabodha £1903 and SaivajSa 
have been redted in the coiract order of precedence and chnmology, a point 
to which we ^lall return in the sequd. 

(b) Arjuna naentions the Acaryas again in the list of his (immediate 
and remote) “Gurus”, pladng this time Devabodha at the head of the list, 
which ends with the name of his father, who (as we know from other sources) 
was a well-known reciter {pathaka)* of the Mbh. 




il KHWg fiRlf ^ WH 

(c) In the shmt introduction whidi pref»i% his commentary on the 
Virata,^ Arjuna twice mentiais Devabodha, once to give eqaession to the 
high esteem in whidi Arjuna holds him and agam to record his gratefulness 
to his illustrious predecessor: 




«T3tni| II 

Buhler, Op, at. p. aodx. 

2 Kane, op, at, p. 157. 

^ See also my paper on Arjunami^ in the Sir /. /. Modi Comnem&raiiim 
Volume, p. 565. 

^ See my '' ArjunamKra,” p. 566. 

5 Gujarati Printing Press editkm, p. 1 (right cdumn). 
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(d) Finally, while commenting on 1. 143. 34 (a difficult stanza, giving 
a fanciful derivation of the name Ghatotkaca), Arjuna mentions two read¬ 
ings which had both wcm the approval of Devabodha : 

(sic) 

These two readinis are in fact mentioned by Devabodha : vide fol. ST* 
of the Baroda MS. of Devabodha’s commentary cm the Adi. 

The above extracts taken together indisputably prove that Axjunamisra 
was postoior to both Devabodha and Sarvajna-Naiayana'. Adding the nanip 
of AijunamiSra to Series 1, we get 

Series 2: Devabodha—Sarv ajHa—Arjunam^ta. 

Some faint light on the question of the age of Arj.unami§ra is thrown by 
a dated MS. of Aijuna’s commentary listed by the late M. M. Haraprasada 
Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second {191} Series, Vol. I (Cal¬ 
cutta 1900), p. 298 (MS. No. 295). The late Mahamahopadhyaya reported 
that it was a carefully written palm-leaf of Aijuna’s commentary on the 
Moiisadharma, called Moksadharmartkadipika written in archaic B^gali 
characters and belonging, apparently, to Babu Saradaprasanna Ghose of 
Kelcanal, Tamlufc. The MS. gave the (fete of writing as Saka 1456 (ca. 
AJD. 1534).® 

I may here draw attention to some stanzas added by the copyist, which 
are to the effect that already at the time when the copy was made, correct 
MBS. of Aijuna’s commentary were a rarity even in Bengal, the home of the 
commentabCH', which can only be explained by assuming, as pointed out 
already by Mahadeva Shastri Bakre that there was a considerable interval 
of time between the two. The stanzas I am referring to are : 

fig: I 

ffff *Prr u 

The date Saka 1456 (ca. a. d. 1K4) is then the lower limit of the age of 
Arjuna, but the date of Arjuna, if we rely on the information vouchsafed by 
the copyist, must be long prior to A. n. 1534. 

{Hi) Nilakatftha. 

We return to NDakaijitha, who is the next great Mbh. commaitator, and 
who dtes OT mentions Devabodha, Sarvajna-Narayatga and Arjunamiira, not 

® Read 

® The refa?ence is given in the Gujarati Plintiiig Press edition of the Virata- 
{wvan, IniioditctitH], p. 6, 
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indeed in the introduction to his awnmentary on the Mbh., where he mentiais 
a number of his “ Gurus but elsewhere in the course of his well-known 
scholiuiTL Here are the references. 

(a) While commenting on 1 . 158. 14, a stanza with numerous variants, 
NUakaotha cites an old variant of the entire stanza, mentioning Devabodha 
in that connection. 

ai^: qrst ‘ 

It is wixthy of note that Nilakai^tha regards the variants as ancient, 
owing to its having been explained by “ Devabodha and others He must 
theiefoie cxmsider Devabodha as an ancient authority. 

What Nilakaijtha regards as ancient is of course a matter for specula¬ 
tion. Nevertheless I do not think that NUakantha would have used the word 
pracina in ocmnectkat with Devabodha unless the interval between them was 
at least three or four coituries. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this reference to Devabodha by 
Nrlakantha is yet another instance of the practire of mentioning names of 
Acatyas konoris causa (pujartham),® because the reading cited by NSla- 
kajjtha is probably not that of Devabo(toa at all, who to judge ly the lem¬ 
mata in his oommentary nnist have had befm^e him a stanza differing from 
the aarespondmg stanza of the Critical Edition merely in reading sakundl^ 
for kunapalf of the Critical Edition (1. 158. 14). The third pada of the 
stanza as dted by NflakatjEtha is certainly the reading of the T G version, 
found otherwise cmly in three conflated N MSS., and in a fourth one written 
in the margin; while the last pada was found by me only in four MSS. (K, 

Ma. b) of my critical apparatus, one of them (B,) having as a matter of 
fact the reading of our text in the margin 1 It is therefore most improbable 
that Devabodha had commented on the particular variant version dted by 
NSakantha, and it is really dcxibtful to me whether Nflkai]^ had at all 
Devabodha’s commentary befOTe him. Devabodha is referred to by Nlla- 
kaotha merdy as ooei of the andent Acaryas, 

(b) While oontmenting on B. 7. 82. 2, Nllaksyjitha notices a variatrt 
interpretation of madkuparkika given by Devabodha : 

(c) Nilakaptha's reference to Saivajna will be found in his ocmunent 
cm B. 5. 40. 10 (Gujarati Minting Press ed., p. 131) : 


^ TMs passage was already dted by me in tbe Critical Editloii of the Adl- 
parvan, p. 666. 

2 a. ZDMC. YoL 66 (1912), p. 541 f. 

m 
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and again in the same adhyaya, a few stanzas further on (B. 5. 40. 26), 
we find; 






^ strafel^: I 

A reference to Sarvajna’s commentary printed in the same work 
(p. 131 f.) will ^ow that all these explanations do as a matter of fact occur 
in the commentary of Sarvajna, while they are not met with in any of the 
three otho" commentaries printed there. 

(d) For Nfiakantha’s mention of Arjunami§ra, I may draw attention to 
Nllakantha’s comment on B. 3. 201. 70, a stanza at the end of the Ramo- 
pakhyana, where he mentions varicMis explanations of the word jariithya, 
among them the one given by Arjunami4ra, whom he mentions by name : 


These various extracts est^i^ the posteriority of Nilakantha to Deva- 
bodha, Sarvajna-Narayajja and Aijunamisra. Adding Nflakantha to 
Series 2, we get 


Series 3 : DevabadhOr-Sarv ajna — 

At junamisr a—N llakantba. 

It win be remembered that as each member of this series of four names 
dearly cites erne or more of his predecessors, this is a chronological sequence 
whose correctness is absolutely incontrovertible. 


(.iv) Vitnalabodha. 


There is moreover a subsidiary series connected with a Mbh. commen¬ 
tator c^ed Yimalabodha,* to which we shall now turn our attention. 

It will be recalled that in the excerpts givoi above from the commaitary 
of Atjunami^, the commentator twice mentions Vimalabodha in close proxi¬ 
mity to Devabodha. Therefore it is evidait that Arjunairulra is posterior 
to Vimalabodha, whose commentary (tM) variously known as DurghatMka- 
prakaSim {194} or Vi^amaSloki has fortunately been preserved. In the intro¬ 
duction to this unpublished commaitary, a copy of which is to be found in 
the Bcnnbay Government Collection (No. 84 of 1869-70), while speaking of 
his predecessors, Timalabodha says (fol. 1) : 




^ I 


Again vMe ^ving the etymdr^es of the name of the Sfita, Lcana- (or 
ROTia-)haEsa) 5 a, Vimalabodha observes (fol. 2); 


^ See H(H,rzMANN, oix. dt. vot ^ p. 72. 
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Undoubtedly the Devasvamin mentioned in the fiist excerpt is the same 
as the Devatodha (who in the cdqphcms of his commentary is styled porama- 
hathsa-pcrivTajakacarya) in the second. Inddentally it may be pointed out 
that the etymology of Lcana- (or Roma-)har§3!)a mentioned by Vimalabodha 
is actually to be found in Devabodha’s scholium. In the Baroda MS. 
(11372) of the unpuWished CMiunentary of Devabodha. we read ffol. 3 b, 
line 1 f.) ; 







which substantially agrees with the excerpt in the cmninentary of Vimala- 
bodha. 


Since ArjunamiSra mentions Vimalabodha, and Vimalabodha cites Deva¬ 
bodha, we get a subsidiary series, namely. 


Series 4 : Devabodha — Vintalabodha—Ar junamisja. 

Thus far we have been treading cki solid ground and the correctness erf 
Series 1-4 is, as far as I can judge, absolutdy unimpeadiable. 

In trying to combine Series 3 and 4, however, there arises the difficulty 
that no cross reference has hitherto been found in the works of Vimalabodha 
on the one haiKi and Sarvajna-Narayapa on the other. Their relative chrc®o- 
iogical podtioa is, fhereftse, a matter for speculation. It is posilrfe, how¬ 
ever, to (xsnbine the two series tentatively, on the equivocal testimojy of 
Arjuiramisra, whidi we shall proceed to examine mcae closely. 

{195} In one of the lists of the Acaryas dted by Arjunamisra, we have 
the sequence, Veda-Vyasa, Vaisampayana, Devabodha, Vimalabodha, 
Saiwajfia-X^yapa, Sandilya Madhava. Here the first two pairs, as was 
pointed ait above, have been named in the correct chronolt^cal order, the 
earlier author being placed first, in confomuty with the rule governing the 
sequence of the members of a Dvandva compound (P. 2.2.34 Va. ). Deva¬ 
bodha is, as we. have seen, prior to Vimalabodha as surdy as Vyasa, the 
reputed author of the Great Epk, is priOT to Vaigariipayana. Further in 
both lists the father <rf ArjunamiSia is mentioaed last These facts suggest 
the surmase that the whde series is arranged in the strict chronological 
sequence. If this surmise be correct, then Sarvajfia-Naiayaoa would be 
posterior to Vimalabodha, and we get, tentatively, the sequence: Vimala¬ 
bodha—Sarvajiia. 

It may, however, be noted that such names are often found arranged on 
the diametrically oppodte principle of uttarottaragariyastva, Le., n a min g the 
more important persons later, whidi is however not admissible in the parti¬ 
cular instance; or even arranged csi no principle at all; or at least on some 
ptindirfe whidi it is difficult for us to canprehend. In fact a subsequait 
pmiTnpratinn of same Acaryas by the same Arjunann&a is in partial 
coiflict with the earlier list! There the sequence (already given above) is 
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Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Sa^idilya Madhava, Niaiayaiija-Sarvajfia. Here 
Sarvajna-Naiayaca has beai placed after iSajjdhya IVEdhava, while in the 
fonner list he is placed before ten! This irregularity apart, the lists tally 
with each other. 

It is not, however, impossible to resolve this contradiction and harmonize 
the data. There is a notable difference betweai the two lists. The first one 
is in prose, the Second is an anu?tubh stanza. I am di^xjsed to attach more 
impcMtance to the sequence of the prose enumeration, and to regard the change 
of sequence in the other as due to the exigencies of metre. The first again 
is a formal expression of homage (namaskriya), where the principle of prior¬ 
ity has been, it seems, rigidly observed ; on the other hand, the second is 
merely a collective metrical list of the author’s “ Gurus,” where the considera- 
tkm of rank and precedence did {196} not perhaps prevail so much. I may 
also point out that the first list is in the form of a Dvandva compound, while 
in the second the persons have been all mdependenily mentioned. If tliP«y 
considerations have any value, then we may postulate, at least tentatively, 
another series, 

Series 5: Devribodfia—Vimalabodha — 

Sarvafn a—A r fun Or—tJ ilaka^fka, 

where the relative position of Vimalabodha and Sarvajna alone is open to 
doubt 

Of these five commentators, as was mentirwied above, Sarvajna could not 
have lived later than the latter half of the fourteenth century and flourished 
probably b^ween a. d. 1100 and 1300; while AijunamiSra lived some time 
laior to a. d. 1534.* Moreover, if the position assigned in Seri^ 5 to 
Sarvajiia be ccarect, tei both Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived 
l<Mjg prior to A. a 1300.® 

§2. What was Devabc»ha’s Version of the Mahabharata Like? 

The only commentary of the Mahabharata completely printed so far is 

^ Since the above was written, two efforts have been made to fix the date of 
Arjunamisra. Mr. Jogezidra Qiandia Ghosh {Indian Cidtwre, Vol. I, p. 706 ff.), 
wraKng (XT the data supplied by certain ancient pedigrees preserved in Bengal, 
arrives at the date ca. AJ>. 1300 for Arjunamisra; but it may be pointed out that 
the method of fixing precise dates on the baris of pedigrees alone never {dves entirely 
rdiaUe results. On the other hand, Mr. P. K. Gods of the Bhandarkar Institute 
{InSan Culture, VoL 2, p. 141 ff.), relying cm his identificarion of the Satya-Khana, 

was a patron of AijunamMra (see Sir /. /. Modi Conmemoration Volume, 
p. 566), argues for al date between AJ). 1450 and AJ>. 1500, There is thus a 
tEfference of rtbout 200 years between the two ocxrgmtations. But the matter is still 
nib judke, and more on the questkm may be acpected from further inve^ga- 
tkn the question vriuch is bring carried on by these two scholars. 

a See farther the AR)endix at the end of this paper (below, p. 202). 
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the BharatabhavaMpa by NUaka^tha. The Gujarati Printing Press of Bom¬ 
bay has doite, however, inestimable service to the cause d Mahabharata 
^dies by publishing other cc»tunentaries at least on the ViiSta and Udyoga, 
edited by Mahadeva Shastri {197j B.\kre. The Viiateparvan Volume 
(puMished in 1915) contains, besides (1) the Bharatabhavadipa, the com¬ 
mentaries of (2) Aijunamiira, (3) Catuibhuja, (4) Vimalabodha, (5) 
Ramakjsoa, (6) Sarvajna-Nlraya^ia and (7) Vadiraja, as also a otanmentary 
called (8) the Vkamapadovivaraja of unkiaown authorship. The Udyoga- 
parvan Vdume (published in 1920) includes, (xi the other hand, besides (1) 
the Bharatabhawidipa, the oommentaries of (2) ArjunamMra, (3) Vimala¬ 
bodha, (4) Sarvajna-Naiayatja and (5) Vadiraja.^ A aMmnentary more 
important than any of these and one mote needed dill is the Jnanadipikd 
of Devabodha. Until recently nothing was in fact known abort Devabodha 
or his commentary <mi the MahaWiarata save what is contained in perfunctory 
notices of Sanskrit whidi has been summarized in Holtzman’s meri¬ 
torious work Das Mahabharata (Vol. 3, section 14, para 3, p. 70 f.). A 
sdection of Devabodha’s readings and glosses was for the first time published 
by me in the critical notes of the Adipan'an Volume.® 

I have shown in the previous section that Devabodha is indubitaMy 
earlier than NUakarjta. Arjunamilra, SaTvajSa-Naiayapa or even Vimala¬ 
bodha, and B tberefoie in all ixobability the earli^ commentatcx of the 
MahaWiarata hitherto known. It is therefore needl^ to add that the ccxn- 
mentaiy is most valuaMe and its evidence, both positive and negative, of 
supreme importance for the constitution of the text. 

The MS. of the commentary (whidi is unaccompanied fay the epic t«t) 
utilized by me for the Adi belongs to the Baroda Central Library (Sanskrit 
Sectiffli) and was kindly placed at my disposal by Dr. Benoytosh Bhatta- 
CHARYA, Director of the Oriental Institute of Baroda. to whom my ancere 
thanlfs are due for the kind loan.® This papa: MS. which bears the identifi- 
catkm No. 11372, contains the commentary on Adi only and is written 
in {198} Devanagari diaiacteis of about the seventeenth century. The buhc 
of the MS. is in a fair state of preservation, fliou^ in many places the text 
is actremdy corrupt. In our MS. the name of the commentary fe given as 
jnanadipikd ; but, according to Holtzmann {op. cit. Vol. 3, p. 71), it is also 
known as MahabhSraia-tdtparyatlkd or tatparya^pika. MSS. of this conv 
mmtary dre rare, and no comi^ete copy has yet been found. 

1 Vaditaja’s oonanentary oo the Sabha has bear published by Rx»f. P. P. 
SuWahmanya SASrar as an Appendix to his edition of the Sabha accordng to the 
Southern recenaon (Madras 1932). For Vadiiaja’s date see further bdow (pp. 2C8- 
210) the note on the subject by Mr. P. K. Code. 

s See also my Prdegomena, p. lxx- , o i 

* There is another MS. of the commentary in tiie Asatid Society of Bengal, 

whidi was also oonsolted by me. 
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In the colophon the author is described as paraimhomsa-parwrajaka. 
He must therefore have belonged to an order of Saihnyasins. The name of 
his Gura is given as Satyabodha. This is all the personal data we have at 
present about Devabodha. 

The Jn&fo^tpika is a concise tika, that is, a running comment^ para¬ 
phrasing the difiScult words of the epic text and occasionally explaining the 
gist or purport (,tStpttfyct) of the original. The sctent of the tsrt of the 
crximaentary on the Adi is given at the end of our MS. as 1,400 granthas. 

The homage whidi Arjuna pays to Devabodha in fee Introduction to his 
schdium is by no means a matter of mere form. Arjuna ap^rears to have 
made a very dose study indeed of the scholium of Devabodha, and based his 
own commentary, on the Adi at least, largdy on that of his predecessor. He 
has copied very large portions of Devabodha’s commentary, sometimes ver- 
betim, sometimes in extracts. Moreover, even when fee commentators differ, 
the influence of Devabodha is plainly discernible. In fact, Arjuna’s Artka- 
dipika may be considered, as I have remarked elsewhere,^ as a revised and 
enlarged edrtkm of Devabodha's Jnmadipika. Unlilm fee commentary of 
NUakaotha, that of Devabodha is unacctanpanied by the q>ic text. The 
quesikm, therefore, naturally arises what was Devabodha’s text like ? 

"When we read the commentary along wife any of the old printed edi¬ 
tions of the Mahabharata, like the Calcutta or fee Bombay or the Kumbha- 
knoam editions, we are at once struck by the singular disparity between the 
text and the commentary. Not only does Devabodha’s commaitary c onta in 
many words or expressions whidi do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it 
also cites, at times, verses or stanzas whidi read diffa-aitly in the 
£199} Vulgate. One also comes across passages and even adhylLyas of fee 
Vulgate ca vdiich one expects scxne comment but which are left wholly un¬ 
commented by Devabodha. 

The Southern recension may be cat^orically ignored in our seardi for 
the' prototype of Devabodha’s commentary, as this comhientator does not 
know even a! single one of the many passages peculiar to the Southern recen- 
sicHi. He furtha: does not show the typical Southern transposition of the 
Sakuntala and YaySti episodes, nor fee characteristic positicHi of fee prose 
^oealo^cal adhyaya (called pumvmhianuBrtam), after the diapter con¬ 
taining fee eulogy of fee epic {Bharataprasanisa). 

The vulgate (wife the Bengali) may likewise be exduded% It agre^ 
with Devabodha’s tet up to a certain point; but the divergences, which are 
rrumerioas, remain ioexigicalfle. There remain then oily the Gracia and the 
"K” verskm And wife them, fee verson of Devabodha does> as a matter 
of fact, show very dose affirrity. 

It is worthy of note feat Devabodha has no conimHitary on any of the 


^ Adipaivan, Prolegomena, p. VKX. 
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six adhyayas of the Vulgate which are completely missing in the ^araria and 
the K MSS. and which have also been completely omitted in the Qitkal Edi¬ 
tion of the Adi. They are the following adhyayas of tl» Vulgate : (i) adfay. 
22 (duplicate description of the ocean); (ii) adhy. 24 (Arima is appranted 
charioteer of the Sun, an evident digressiwi and interpolation) ; (iii) adhy. 
116 (birth of Duhsala: a fairy tale of questionable authaitidty) ; (iv) 
adhy. 139 (an absurd chapter describing further exploits of the PSpdavas 
and containing a reference to Yavana kings) ; (v) adhy. 140 (Kagikaniti) ; 
and finally, (vi) adhy. 149 (Piijdavas’ aossang the Ganges^ a passage of 
doubtful value). 

But on principle, we cannot attach vesy great impc^tance to such omis¬ 
sions, as a ctxnmentator is apt to skip in the Mahabharata any adyhaya whkh 
he thinks too simple to need any comment. This explanatkHi will apply to 
most of the omissicois mentioned above, but will not hold good in the case of 
the Kapikaniti an adhy. of 140 stanzas, which has evcdied lengthy cmnments 
from both Arjunamisra and Nflakaptha; we expect some comment cm this 
adhyaya by a commentator like Devabodha. 

{200} Much more important from our point of view is an addition 
charaderistk of the KaSndrf version. This version adds at the very end of 
the Adi a suKxtementary (and entirely superfluous) adhyaya, which contains 
mady a variant verskar of the well-known Puraapic tale of Svetaki’s sacrifice, 
occurring earlier in the course of this very parvan, and which was kuowu to 
Ksemendra. Curiously awugh the king who is called Svetaki in the first 
version is here called Svetaketu! That the version of Devabodha contained 
this interpolated (supplementary; adhyaya is proved by the concluding 
remark of Devabodha on this adhj-aya (fol. 48) : 

I 

This remark, as I have pointed out elsewhere, will not apply to any ver- 
siwi which did not have the supfdemaitary adhyaya ccmtaining the story of 
Svetaketu, which in fact is peculiar to the Sarada and the K verskais. These 
demonstrate that the verskm erf Devabodha agrees with the Saiada and 
K versions with re^jcct to both addition and omission of wh(rfe adhyayas. 

The conclusion r^^arding the affin ity between the two versic»s is fortified 
by many minor agreem ents in prrfnt of shorter passages and even readings of 
individual stanzas. 

For examirfe, Devabodha has no comment on any portiem of the Biahma- 
^isode (40 stanzas in thq Vulgate), which is misring in its entirety 
only in the Kalimii and the Bengali versioos. Again, for 1. 105. 4-7 of the 
Critical Edition the Vulgate substitutes a lengthy passage of 56 lines, whidi 
is entirely ignored in the commentary of Devabodha, who on the other hand 
dtes y** (a line not known to the Vulgate), in esast agreement with the 
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^ada and K veisions (besides the Southern recension), but in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the Bengali and the Devanagari versions. In connection with the 
omission of adhy. 139-140 of the Vulgate mentioned above, the Sarada and 
K versions omit the first 19 stanzas of the following adhyfiya (namely, adhy. 
141 of the Vulgate). In, conformity with that, the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 
141 are ignored completely in the scholium of Devabodha. It may be noted 
that the omission of adhy. 129-140 together with the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 
141 of the Vulgate £ 201 } makes an aggregate and continuous omission of 139 
(= 27 4- 93+19) stanzas of the Vulgate, a not inconsiderable portion of the 
text- Likewise there is no commentary on nearly 70 stanzas of adhy. 128 
and 129 of the Vulgate, which are omitted only in the Sarada-K group and 
the Critical Edition. 

This afiinity is further borne out by agreements as regai'ds minor read¬ 
ings too numerous to mention. 

These considerations make it, in my opinion, perfectly clear that the 
version of Devabodha is closely allied to the Sarada and K versions. 

Though the iSamda version and what I have called the “ K ” version run 
for the most part parallel to each other, there are in fact minor discrepancies 
between the MSS. of these versions, which indicate different sources. But as, 
on the one hand, we have for the Adi a solitary MS. (iSj) of the genuine 
iSarada (or ICasmiri) version, and on the other hand we do not know the 
provenance of the Devanagari MSS. which I have denoted by the symbol 
'‘K*' (on account of their affinity to the version of Ka^mir), it is at this 
stage not easy to explain these discrepancies between iSarada and K. It would 
be also premature to say whether Devabodha's version was more akin to 
Sarada or the K versicKi. 

I may, however, draw attention to one instance which suggests to my 
mind and affinity with K rather than with the sarada version. In 1. 68 . 72 
the text reading is ascstyavacand naryai (nom. plu.), ‘'women (are) perfidi¬ 
ous, a general statement. Only (m as in text) hkve, on the other 

hand, ^satya/oacane ndrye (voc. sing.), “O thou perfidious (and) dishonour¬ 
able (woman) ! ” K 0.4 appear to have corrupt forms of the same. The 
vocative appears to be, therefore, peculiar to the K version, which differs here 
from die sarada, and which latter has the nom. plu. as in all other MSS. 
Now in agreement with IC, Devabodha has andrye = vakro I One of 

an agreement like this is, I will readily admit, wholly inadequate to prove the 
point It can (mly pve an indicatkm and may perchance give wrong 
mdicatioa The question may, therefore, be left over for future investigation. 


X 
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1202 -} APPENDIX. 

last of five majcff Mahabhaiata commentatOTs arranged acoordiog to the 
probable cbr<HKdc^cal sequoice, with the names of their ocHtuneiitanes, 
approximate date, and sundry data about them. 


No. Commentator Commentary Age Remarks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Devabodha 


Vlmalabo^ 


iSarvajfia 

;jE^3xayana 


Arjunamiira 


,N!Iakai}tha 

Catordhara 


Jnanadipika, 

Mbh.—tatparya-, 
tfita, ; 
jTfitparyadipM 

, Vleanudloka- i 
ifika, 

Dui^tartfaa- 

( prakg^, 
Duibodhapa- | 
dabhanjim > 

L 

\ Bharatartha- Ante 

j praka& 1300 

j 

i 


SasimySsin: pupil of 
Satyabodha, mea- 
tioiied or cited by 
Vimala, Arj., MI. 

Mentions Vailampa- 
yana’s T&k and 
cites Derabodha 
ioacQ as ®svainm). 


Mfentkxis Dev. and is 
cited by Arj. and 
Na., as also by a 
leidoographer Raya- 
mukuta. (a.i>. 143iJ. 


Mahabharatar- 

thafpra)dipM, 

Bh^tasam- 

grahadipika 


Bharatabhava- 

dpa. 


I Ante Mentions Dev., Vim- 
; 1534 ala, S. Narayaija, 

; Sa3i(}ilya Madhava, 

I Belongs to Eastern (or 

i Gauda) school. 

ICited by MU. One MS. 

I of his coirnn. dated 
‘ Saka 1456 (=ca, 

j AD. 1534)1 

ca. 1700 >fehara$tra Brahmin, 
i Son of GovindasQri 
; and Phullambtka, 
resident of Kopar- 
^ gaon m the G^- 
vaii. MenticHOS Dev., 
S. Naiaya;oa, Arj. 
I Ratnagai^ and 
others. 


^ For Aijnnami^^s date, see also Mr. J. C. Ghosh's recent paper in Indian 
Culture, vol. 2 (1936), p. 585 ff. 
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*VI. The Bhrgus and the Bhatata : A Text-Historical Study^. 

The Bhfgus are unquestionably an interesting old clan.^ Tempted by 
the tantalizing affinity between the Sanskrit name Bhjgu and the Greek 

^Xe 7 u in the name of fXsTuas and of the $Xs 7 vai, A. Weber^ 
postulated a genetic connectim between the Indian and the Gredc names, 
and even ascribed Indo-germanic antiquity to a certain legend about Bhrgu 
Vanujj preserved in the Satapatha Brahmaija (11. 6 . 1), a legend of which 
he thought he had discovered a parallel in Greek mytholc^. The facile 
phonetic equatiwa put up by Weber has not, however, commended itself to 
other schcters, and we are not specially concerned with it either. But it 
camot be gainsaid that the clan is very ancient and that some of their legends 
are of hoary antiquity. There are scattered notices about the Bhrgus to be 
found from the Vedic Samhitas onwards through the Brahmaaja, Araajyaka 
and Upani§ad literature up to the Epics and the PuraiDas, steadily growing in 
volume and importance. 

£ 2 } Not oily is the dan ancient, its legends also are highly intprpsting 
So suggestive in fact are the early myths of this dan that they had in former 
years engrossed the attention of many a student of Indian m 3 dhology, and 
called forth a variety of interpretations. Thus, A Bergagne® looked upon 
the Bhrgu myth of the Bgveda as merdy a more devetoped form of the early 
tradition about the descent of fire and identified Bhrgu with Agni. A. Kuhn* 
and A. Barth® agreed in regarding the Bhrgus as personifications of the light - 
ning fiadi, and Kuhn® tried to harmonize the Greek myth regarding the des¬ 
cent of fire with the Vedic. A. Weber,’ as already remarked, saw in a legend 
preserved in the SatEtpatha Brahm^a a relic of primitive Indo-germanic 
mytlrology. But even the later legends of these people are not without a 


* lABOSI 18. 1-76.] 

’ The best general account of the Bhrgus has been given by Sieg in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (edited by Hastings), s. v. “Bhrgu,” from 
which the following details regarding previous work on this subject have been mainly 
ertractecL For Vedic references see also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of 
names and Subjects, a. v. “Cyavana”, "Blrtgu'’, etc. 

* ZDMG 9 (1855), 237-243; “Eine Legende des Satapatha Brahmana 
uber die strafeode Vergettung nach dem Tode.” 

» ROkHoH Vidique (X87&«) 1,-52-56. 

* Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks (1859) 8ff [»Mythologisdie 
Studien, Vd. I. (1886), 10 ff.) 

® Les Religions de I’lnde (Paris 1885), 8. 

* Op. cit. 13 ff.[n4 ff.]. 

. ’ Zi>Af<?9 (1855),242. 
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certain amount of grandiosity and ostentation. Just consider the figure of 
ftiralurama : a matricide, annihilator of the K§atriyas and finally an araiara 
of Viwu (the “Preserver”) all in one. 

The popularity of the Parasurama legend in India is attested 1^ the 
number of places, scattered all over India, which are associated with his name 
and his exploits and held sacred to his memory.^ Near the Kangra 
District- of the Phinjab there is a very ancient temple dedicated to 
Parasurama, (a name iwt yet applied to him in our epic), in which is depo¬ 
sited a copper-plate grant recording the gift of a village to a Brahmin study¬ 
ing the .4. F. In the State of Udaipur^ there is a sacred pool called Mar- 
k u n diah where Rama is said to have bathed and atoned for his sins; 
likewise in Cape Comorin. In the Bijapur District* of the Bombay 
Preadency, an axe-shaped rock situated on a riverbank marks the spot 
where Rama is represented as having washed his famous axe {parosu), 
which has given him his nkk-name Phrasurama, Rama-with-the-Axe; a stone 
boulder situated in the river bed has preserved Parasurama’s foot-prints. 
Even this irresistible axe of his has been deified, and there is in Mysore State-’’ 
a ten^e dedicated to it. Gdk&tsf shows a sacred pool dedicated to Maha- 
deva, which is said to have been built by the son of Jamadagni. Even the 
Lakhimpur Dfetrict* of distant Assam has a pool to show to which, accord¬ 
ing to popular bdief, Paia&iiama had surrendered his dreaded axe, and 
whidi attracts plgrims from every part of India. 

Notwithstanding the abeoibing interest of the Bhaigava myths, it is 
primarily not their interpretation that is attempted here. That is a task 
fraught with difficulties and uncertainties, as also one which would call for a 
range of knowledge and a compose of mind to which the present writer can 
lay no claim. The modest aim of this paper is to collect and collate the 
Bhargava references in the Mahabharata, in other words, to give a succinct 
account of all that the Great Epic of India has to say about the Bhrgus. The 
cbdoe of the source-book is, I think, abundantly justified, because the Maha¬ 
bharata, as I fadieve, is the ridiest mine for the exploratbn of the Bhargava 
material, a veritable thesaurus of Bhargava l^^ds, ocmtaining as it does 
the largest number and the greatest variety of such l^ends. Even this 
mataial is naturally not entirely new, having already attracted the attention 
of scholars, but it seemed to me that it has not been studied with that degree 
of attentiai to details which it deserves. It is a trite observation but never- 


1 Cf. Anujax Achan. PenasurSma Legend and its Significance, p. 8 f. citing 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The paper was read at the Ei^th Sesaon of the 
All-India Oriental Conference (Mysore 1935) and has since been pubFidied sepa- 
ratdy with the special sanction of the Government of Cochin. 

® Imp. Gaz. 19. 124. “ ibid. 16. 28. 

* ibid. 5. 129. * ibid. 13. 148, 

* No reference given by Achan. ’ Imp. Gaz. 9. 8, 
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theless true that even what appears on the face of it to he a most ingif J Tiifipqn t 
detail might yield a valuable due if looked at from the correct angle, which 
is often dfficult to get. 

My intention is to pass under review here all the important m3fths and 
I^^ds relating to the different Bhrgus, wfaidi occur in the Mahabhaiata, 
subjecting them to a critical analysis : to study the manner in whidi they are 
presented, to investigate their repetitions and even to examine their disae- 
pandes. We diall find that there are many more Bhargavas mentioned in 
our epic than commonly known and many more references to Bhargavas 
than commonly suspected. 

In essence, it must be admitted, this is merely a tot-critical study, a 
subject whidi, having engaged my attention for a number of years, has ac¬ 
quired considerable fascination for me. But at the end of the paper it is 
shown that the investigation might at the same time yield results which are 
not without general value for a partial elucidation of the obscure history of 
this venerable old tot. 

The BtergaVa references could have been presented here in many 
different ways, but it appeared best to take them up for study in the sequence 
in whkh they appear in our epic, to examine the material book by book and 
chapter by diapter. The total number of passages of the Mahfibharata in 
which the Bhargavas are maitioned is astcaiidiin^y large RxigendeR of 
space, however, compelled the writer to restrict himsdf to the discussion 
of <mly the more important of the references. 

I add here a genealogical table which wfll enable the reader to follow 
the legends of the Bhrgus and the discusaons about them with greater ease. 
The taWe is made up from the data of the Mahabharata itself, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly iiuxwr^lete; it appears to be very mudi abridged, laddng many 
details and intermediate link^ 


GENEALCXJICAL TREE OF THE BHRGUS (ABRttxSD) 


Bhrgu (m. Puloma) 


Kavi 

1 ■ 

Sukra 

Devayaifi 
(m. YaySti) 
_ 1 


Yadu ■ Turvasu 


Cyavana (m. Sukanya & Aragi) 


(by Aru^) (by Sukanya) 

Aurva Pramati (m. Ghrtad) 

Rcika (m.^Satyavati) Rum (m. Ptamadvara) 

Jamadagni (m. Renukfi) guiiaka 

Rama Janoadagnya 


Krwa 
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Adiparvan^ 

Stxangely enough, already in the secmd chapter of the Adiparvan, the 
Parvasaihgraha, which is in fact, for the greater part of it, sonsetbing 
like a Table of Contents, we make our acquaintance with one of the Bhar- 
gavas, the most famous of them, Rama Jamadagnya,^ not yet a full-fledged 
avatdra;- a character which in reality has no connection whatsoever with the 
action of the sublime tragedy which is going to be unfolded in the epic. That 
conies about in this way. The place where the Mahabharata war was fought, 
as everybody knows who knows an 3 rthing at all about the war, was called 
Kuruk§etra (Qta 1, 1) : 

{53 dharmak^etre Kuruk^etre samavetd yuyutsavalj. 
mdmakdh PdtM^^ds caiva . 

But the Suta Ugrasravas, son of Lomahar^aoa, who recites the epic at 
the twelve-year sacrificial session held in the Naimisa Forest under the aus¬ 
pices of Saunaka, gives the name of the place as Samantapancaka' and is 
careful enough to add that he had visited that sacred spot {pmyam desam) 
and was as a matter of fact just returning from it (1. 1. 11 f.): 
SammlapMcakmh ndma pur^ymh dvijaniseviiam ; 
gatavan asm tarn desam yuddkam yatrdbhavat pure 
Pdndavmam Kwru^am ca sarve^H ca nuMk^itdm [ 
didfU^uT dgatas tasmat sampam bhmatdm iha || 

That obviously needed a little explication. Accordingly we find in the 
beginning of the second chapter a query about this Samantapaficaka from the 
sages who formed the audience. They want to know all about this new place 
of pilgrimage (1. 2. Ij : 

Samantapaficakam iti yad uktam sutanandma ; 
eiai sarvmh yathanydyam sroium icchdmahe vayam ; | 

And from the story narrated by the Suta it proves to be a Bhargava place 
of pilgnmage, situated probably somewhere in the neighbcHiihood of or with¬ 
in the limits of Kurukgetra."* It was in fact, as the Suta proceeds to explain, 

^ In the Adiparv^, the n^ereno^ are to the Critiod Edkwn of that book 
published by this Institute I Poona 1933); elsewhere to the Vulgate, the edition 
used being the Qiitrashala edition (Poona 1929-1933). References to the Vulgate 
are distinguished by prefixing “B.” to them. 

- Special studies on Piarasurama : Irawati Karve, “ The Parasur^a Myth ” 
in the jeturfud of the Umversity of Bombay, vol, 1 (1^2), pp. 115-139; and the 
paper by Anujan Achan cited above, Farasurdma Legend and Us Sigmfkance 
(1935), and Jarl Charpentier, Parasu-Rama, Kuppuswami Sastri Comm. Vd. 
(1937) pp. 9-16. 

3 Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Gnindiiss d. indo-aiisdhen Phil und Alter- 
tum^nujde III. Bd., 1. Heft B), p. 211. 

* In the Salyaparvan it is said that it is a fady place of pilgrimage situated 
(»i the SorasvatS C. 9. 2136. 
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the sacred where the Bhargava Rama, the foremost of weapon-bearers 
{sastrabhitath vara]}. 1. 2. 3), after extirpating the warrior race during the 
interval between the Treta and the Dvapara Ages, had made five pools of 
blood, probaWy forming a cirde (hence obviously Samantapaficaka), and 
standing in the middle of the pools the terrible man offered the uncanny 
oWatiOTi of ccmgealed blood to his forefathers, until the shades of the departed 
ancestors appeared before him and pacified him, giving him the boon that 
those sanguinary pools of his would become holy places of pilgrimage (1. 2. 
3ff.): 

Tretadvdparayo]} samdhau Rama!} sastTabhjtdm varah | 
asrdirt parthivam k^ram jaghandtnar^acodUal} || (3) 

sa sarvam ksatram utsadya svamyeifonalddyuti]} |' 

Sanumtapanccke panca cakdra rudhircdiraddn 11 (4) 

sa tefu Tttdhirdmbha]}Su hrade^ krodhandkchita]} \ 
pitfn samtarpaydmasa rudhire^eti ml} srutam 1| (5) 

{6} A few stanzas later we read that the Kuru-P!aii3K}a.va' war was also 
fought at this Samantapancaka (1. 2. 9) ; 

cmtare mva samprdpte KcAuDvdparayor abhut | 

Sanumtapancake yuddham Kuru-Pm}4(ivcsenayob || 
Samantapancaka is thus made out to be only another name of Kuruk§etra : 
evidently a Bhargava name.’- The people of India haVe forgotten this Bhar¬ 
gava synonym : they remember only Kuruk§etra, a name which has struck 
deep root in the memory of the people. Even now at every solar eclipse 
there is held at KuruJcsetra, a mammoth fair, which attracts hundreds* of 
thousands of devout pilgrims,® hailing from the different comers of India, 
who reverently visit the spot hallowed by the blood of their bdoved kings of 
yore, those inning examples of knighthood and chivalry, who counting their 
lives as straw fell fighting, waging a holy war {dharmayuddha), which has 
made the Kuruk§etra a dharmaksetra. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that this short account of the annihila¬ 
tion of the K§atriyas by the Brahmin Rama Jamadagnya—a very popular 
thane, as will be seen later on, with’the redactors of our Mahabharata—has 
been even amplified in later times by the interpolation of a short dialogue 

^ Samantapancaka mentioned in Parvans 1, 3, 6, 7 and 9 only. That the war 
took place at Samantapancaka is also mentioned in : 

B. 6, 1. 6; SamantapajRcakad bahyath sahasrai^ | 

karayamasa vidhivat Kuntiputro Yudhi^rab 11 

C. 7. 2725 : svah droi^yate.^ras tasya Saindhavasya raagie hatam 1 

SAJMLANTAPA^kiAKAD bahyaih visoka bhava ma rudah H 

C. 9. 3032 ; etat Kurufcgetra-Samantapancakam 1 

Prajapater uttaravedir ucyate 1[ 

C, 9.3620-21 : S^nantapancake puaniye tri§u lofee^ visrute | 

aham nidhanam a^dya Iblsan piapsyami saivatan [[ 

Imperitd Gciett^r of India, (1886) vol. 8, p. 374 f. 
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(of eight between Rama Jamadagnya and his Bhargava anoestots 

Adi 71 * ; cf. B. 3. 83. 29ff.) : 

Rama Rama mahabhaga pnt&b sma tava Bhargava i 
cmaya pUjbhaktya ca vikramem ca te vibho \ 
vararit vrmva bhadram te Mm icchasi makadyute 
Rama uvaca] 

yadi me pitarah pritd yady anugrdhyata mayi \ 
yac ca ro^dbhibhiitena k?atram utsdditam mayd \ etc. 

This passage, whfch is an abridged versicxi of a dialogue occurring in the 
Tirthayatraparvan, a sub-sectkm of the Araijyakaparvan, is found at this 
point only in certain Devanagari MSS. (including those of the “ K ” Vesion), 
and is missing in the Bengali MSS. as well as in the entire Scaithem reoai- 
sion, and therefore certainly suspect. We shall have occasion to mention 
other similar enlargements of Kiargava anecdotes. 

{7} The next reference to the Bhargava Rama occurs in adhy, 58 of 
the Adi. and the theme is the same. The chapter, as a matter of fact, des¬ 
cribes the circumstances which led to the incarnation of the gods and god¬ 
desses of the Puracic pantheon on this earth of ours. But the account 
b^ins with an allusion to the great exploit of the Bhargava Rama, his total 
extirpation of the bad old kings of yore (1. 58. 4; : 

trihsttptakrtvtth pfthieim kfivd mhksatriyam pura [ 

Jdmadagn^ tapas tepe Mahendre parvatottame j| (1) 

The first line of this stanza is worthy of special note. It occurs, with slight 
rariatioos, over and over again in our Mahabharata, its exultant note ringing 
like a distant echo in the remotest comers and crevices of this huge epos, 
which was composed by Krsna Dvaipayana to spread in this world the fame 
of the high-souled Paajdavas and of other puissant K?atriyas (1. 56. 25 f.) : 

Kip}a-Dvmpdyanme’dam krt<Bih pmy<Kikirsto}d jj 
kirtim prathayata lake Ra^avanam makatmanam 1 
anye^am k$atriyaDam ca bkmidramtfodejasamW 

When the Bhai^va Rama, after making a dean swe^ of the K$atriya6, 
retired to Mount Mahendra, on the eastern coast of India, to practise auster¬ 
ities, there remained of the warrior caste only the females, and the K§atriya 
race was in imminent dangler of becoming totally extinct (Adi. 58;. When 
the earth was thus bereft of Ksatriya manhood, the K^atrijra wmnen, casting 
aside their pride, approached the Brahmins for off^iring. With these 
Ksatriya women cohabited the Brahmins of rigid vows of those times, in 
pity for their sad plight. They cdiabited with the Kjatriya women, not 
from passion, only in season, never out of season. Thus thousands of 
Ksatri 3 ra women crmceived from their intercourse with picsis Brahmins. 
Their children were the virtuous K^riyas, who ushered in again the Golden 
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Age. Thus sprang up a second Kgatriya race from the surviving K§atriya 
women, owing to their intercourse with ascetic Brahmins. The new genera¬ 
tion, blessed with l(»ig life, throve in virtue. And there were again esta- • 
Wished the four castes, having Brahmins at their head (1. 58. 8. 10); 
eoath tad brShmatudh ksatram k^atriydsu tapctsvibhif;. | 
jStam rdhyata dkarmetyi sudirgh&ydyusanvitam { 
catvdro ’pi tada varnd babhiivur brdhma3}ottardl}.\\ 

ta^ prajdlf prthimpdla dharnwmatapardya^dft | 
adhibhir vyadhibhii caiva vimukta!} sawaso nara^ || 

Later the Asuras, defeated by the gods and erpelled from heaven, in; order 
to amtinue their fi^t for supremacy, took birth in royal families, among 
animals and elsewhere on this earth, and so a!gain godless kings were bom 
here on the earth. The goddess Earth, oppressed by this vicious and godless 
creatkm, lodged a complaint with Brahma, who, with a view to freeing her 
from the tyranny of her oppressors, ordains that the various gods and god¬ 
desses, gmdharvas and apsarases incarnate themselves, in different forms 
and shapes, to wage war with the Asuras, and annihilate them,. 

In this I^end, which is here skilfully interwovai with the much lauded 
exploit of the Bhargava Rama, the Brahmin appears in the r61e of the 
de facto Creator of the Later K§atriyas. But in a variant version of the 
same incident, which occurs in the Santi (adhy. 48-49 of the Vulgate) and 
which will be discussed in due course, the narrator, Srff-KiSpa himself, while 
admitting that there was a general slau^ter of the Kj^atriyas, allows that 
some K§atriyas had escaped death at the hands of the Bhargava Rama and, 
after his redrement to the forest, emerged from their places of concealmait 
and resumed sovereignty. But in this prologue to the Adiparvan, however, 
VaiSathpayana, as we have seen is quite certain that tire K§atriyas were totally 
annihilated by Rama and the race was entirely regenerated by Brahmins. 

Another little digression, adhy. 60, whidi esplains the origin and geneal¬ 
ogy of the different orders of beings, from the gods downwards, contains also 
a geneal(®r of the Bhargavas, the only Brahmanic genealogy, besides that 
of the Angirasai^ (a clan dosdy cormected with the Bhrgus) OHisidered by 
the epic bards wOTthy of inclusion in this chapter. 

This amfused coanogonic account (1. 60.1 ff.) b^ns with the enumera¬ 
tion of the ax mind-bom {nMnasa) sons of Brahma and the devm sons 
of Sthaqu, namdy, the eleven Rudras. The six mind-bom sons of Brahma 
are: Matid, Angjras, Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu, which list does 
not indude Bhigu.® Daksa {9} was bom from the right thumb {angu^tka) 

^ Even the Afigiiasas are shown scant courtesy. Only one genaation of the 
family is mentiraied: the sots of Anprasas were Brlnspati, Utathya and Saihvarta; 
they had a (namdess) aster. 

* These six “ mind-boin *’ sons are menUoned again in 1. 59.10. 
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of Brahma, and Dak§as wife from his left thumb. Dak§a begat fift}" 
daughters on his wife, of whom he gave away thirteen, in a lot, to Kasyapa, 
son of Manci. Kasyapa's offspring were the gods and the titans.^ The 
list of gods and demi-gods closes with the progeny of Kasyapa (1. 60. 39) : 
£^a devagatjo rdjm klrtUas te '?iupu 7 vasal} 
ymk klrtayitvd manujal} sarvapdpaih pramucyate 
Immediately, after this list of celestials, come Bhfgu and his descendants 
X 60. 40) : 

Brahmmio, hr day am bhittvd nif}$rio bhagavm Bhrgu!} j 
The dose proximity to the gods is perhaps intended to be an indication of 
the hi^ position of the Bh^gus in the Precedence List. The genealogy 
given here is short and mentions only the well-known descendants of one 
branch of the Bhargava dan, the braiK:h made famous by Rama Jamadagnya. 
The pedigree begins with Bhrgu, who also was a son of Brahma, being bom 
by piercing his heart (hjrdaya). 

But this ancestry of Bhrgu is in conflict with another account found in 
the epic (Anuasana So of the Vulgate;, according to which Bhrgu was bom 
fr<Kn the seed of Prajapati which had fallen in the Are. 

The latter account has partial Vedic support, for we read in the Aitareya 
Brahma (3. that the seed of Prajapati became divided into three 
parts, from whkh were bom Aditya, Bhrgu and Ahgiras. On the other 
hand, in the Pafkavkh^ Biahraaoa (18. 9. 1),® the paternity of Bhrgu with 
two others is attributed to Varuija. Further in the Satapatha Biahmaija 
til. 6. 1. 1 s Jaiminiya Biahmaoa (1. 42) Taittiriya Upani§ad U- 3. 1. 1;, 
Taittiilya Arariyaka ;9. 1} also, Bhrgu is said to be the son of Vanioa; 
from \"aruoa, it is said, he obtained the knowledge of Brahma. 

There seems to be partial synthesis of some of these divergent versions 
in the confused Anusasana account dted above, according to which, while 
IVlahadeva, in the form of was performing a sacrifice, Brahma was 

presiding and all the gods and the goddesses were present Seeing that 
assemblage of celestial dansels of eaxeeding beauty, desire sprang up in the 
mind of Brahma, and he had an emisskHL As soon as the seed came out, 
Brahma took it up with the sacrificial ladle and poured it, like a libation 
of clarified butter, with the necessary mantras, on the burning fire. There¬ 
upon {10} three beings emerged from the sacrificial fire. One arose from 
the flames (bhjk) and hence he was called Bhrgu ; another came out of the 
burning charcoals (angora j and hence he passed by the name of Ahgiras; 
the third originated from a heap of extinguished coals and was called Kavi. 
This tradition we find faintly refiected in a stanza (Adi; 216*), interpolated 


2 1. 60. 33 : Kasyapasya surasurdb^ 

® Cf. Maitr. Saihhita 4. 3^ 9; 49. 4 ; Jam Brihmaw 2. 202. 
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in most MSS. of the Northern recensicai after 1. 5, 6: 

Bhfgur mahc^^ir bhagavan Brahmam vai svay<mbhuvd\ 

Varufjasya kratau jdtab pdvakdd iti nak srutam 11 

Here we see that the great seer, “ Bhagavan ” Bhrgu is said to have been 
produced by the self-create Lord Brahma during Va'runa’s sacrifice from Fire. 

However, to return to the pedigree of the Bhrgus given in Adi 60, we 
find the statement that Bhrgu had two sons, Kavi (whose son was sukra) 
and Cyavana. About both sukra and Cyavana, we hear a' great deal in our 
Mahabharata. From Cyavana the short pedigree runs as follows : Cya- 
vana-Aurva-Bcaka-Jamadagrii-Rama. About Kavi and IJ<3ka alone the epic 
ha^ not very much to narrate, but it is full of the amazing powers and the 
wonderful exploits of the remaining Bhiargavas mentioned here, for whom 
our epic shows great predilection. 

Thus we find, only a few chapters later, the epic rdating at great length 
the wdl-known story of Yayati (Yayatyupakhyana, Adi. 71-80), in which 
Sukra, the Asura priest, and his haughty and ambitious daughter Devayara 
play a prominent rdle, and which probably contains a solid substratum of 
historic truth. Between Yayati ahd the Plaipdavas there intervene, according 
to the computation of Pargiter, nearly ninety generations. And thus although 
the connection of this episode with the main epic story is of most slender char¬ 
acter, it possesses considerable Bhargava interest, which is probably the main 
reason why it has been excerpted here from sPme Puraajic source.^ The story 
of Yayati is introduced in the epic in the following manner. 

In adhy. 70, Vaisampayana briefly sketches the early history of the 
Lunar Dynasty, inddentahy mentioning Yayati and his five sons. Jana- 
mejaya is not satisfied with this sketchy account and requests Vaisatthpayana 
to relate in detail the story of Yayati, a remote ancestor of the Baijidavas, 
** tenth in descent from Prajapati” {dasama yafi Brajdpateb 1- 71. 1). The 
story of Yayati is as follows. 

{11} Bfhaspati, son of Angiras, was the preceptor of the Devas, the 
Bhargava sukra (Kavya Usanas) that of the Asuras. iSukra, a powerful 
sorcerer, like all the other Bhiargavas, had the knowledge of the secret of 
reviving the dead {samjivam vidyd); not so Brhaspati. The Devas were 
tbemfore handicapped in their wars with the Asuras. So at the instance 
of the Devas Byha^ati’s son Kaca goes to iSukra, who was then the priest 
sorcerer of the Asura king Vi^aparvan and lives with him as his disdple in 
order to obtain from him a knowledge of the art of reviving the dead. 
Sukra's beautiful daughter Devayani falls headlong in love with Kaca, son 
of B^rha^ti, and boldly proposes marriage, an honour which Kaca politely 
but firmly declines. Bubeequaitly one day when Devayani a!nd !§armi§tha, 


^ It recurs almost verbatim in the Matsya Purana (adhy. 25-42), 
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the daughter of the Asura Vrsaparvan, are having a bath in a neighbour¬ 
ing river, Indra tossed their clothes about, which had been left by the girls 
on the river bank, so that garmistha by mistake look up the dress of Deva- 
,yani. There ensues a hefty quarrel between the girls, and Sarmi§tha throws 
her rival into a dry well overgrown with grass. And there ^e remains until 
she is seen and pulled out of the well by the gallant king Yayati, whom she 
promptly woos and who with the approval of her father, Sukra, marries her. 
Previously, as a recompense for her overbearing conduct towards Devayini, 
Sarmistha, the Asura princess, had become Devayaifi’s slave. She now ac- 
ccanpanies DevayanI to the capital of Yayati and the three people live in 
happiness together i<x some time. Yayati has been warned beftHehand hy 
the Asura priest Sukra that he must cm no account call garmfetha on to his 
bed: she was only a sIave-^1 bdonging to Devayatii’s entourage. But 
Sarmistha prevails upon the soft-hearted and indulgent Yayati, by dint of 
importunity and feminine logic to act so that her menstrual period will not 
be wasted, “ for the husband of one’s friend is as good as one’s own hus¬ 
band Yayati mowed by her importunities admits the logic of Sarmi§tiia’s 
requisition and begets on her secretly three sons, while DevayanI has only 
two. Devayarfi learns the truth of the whole affair one day by acddeirt, 
and goes in a huff to her father, complaining bitterly of the perfidy of her 
husband. The enraged Asura priest Sukra curses Yayati that he would 
instantly suffer the effects of premature decrepitude and so it happens. 
Sukra rdents, however, and adds that, as Yayati had acted from pure 
motives he might transfer his preraafaire old age at will to any one who is 
willing to take it on in his stead. Aooordin^y Yayati exchanged his de¬ 
crepitude for the youth of his youngest son, {12]} Puru son of the Asura 
princess Sarmistha, who was the oidy cme of Ws five ams willing to take 
on his old age and to whom he subseq[uently hairded over his vast kingdom 
as a reward for his filial affection. 

In this version of the YaySd legend, the Bhfirgav! Devayiifi has it all 
her own way and poor iSarmistha, the Asura prmoess has been thrust in the 
background except in the finale^ which- raises Samii$^'s youngest son to 
the throne and the tables are turned on Devayfirfi, the daa^rter of the Aaira 
priest, Sukra. In spite of the Yayatyupakhyana, Indian traditicm honours 
Sarmistha as the pattern of a wife most honoured fay her husband; for in 
KalicSsa’s famous drama, when Kalyapa ^ves his parting blessit^ to hs 
beloved dau#ter, Sakuntala, he could think of no better boon than to wish 
that she might be lite Samus^: 

YaySter iva SarmiffJta bkartur hahumita bhava | 

“ Be thou hi^y honoured of thy husband, as was Sarmi^ia of Yayati I ” 

The extermination erf the Ksaftriyas by the Bhargava Hama and the 
sub^quent regeneration of tire Ksatriya race by pkns Brahmins find a 
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mentioo already* for the third time in adhy. 98 of the Adi: this time in the 
course of a conversation between Bhi§ma and SatyavatSf. The continuance 
of the royal family of Kurus was sorely jeopardized by the untimely deatli 
of both the sons of feahtanu, Citiahgada and Vicitravirya. Satyavati asks 
Bhiima to marry the young and beautiful widows of his half-brother' 
VicitravSrya and beget children on them for the continuation of the race 
of the Kurus, a proposal whidi Bhi§ma firmly rejects as that would mean 
a deliberate breaking of his vow of celibacy. He proposes instead that a 
Brahmin be called to officiate (fuyoga) and do the job. He cites a prece¬ 
dent for this dpaddhmma. It is no other than the story of the Bhargava 
Rama and its sequel To avenge the death of his father, Bhisma relates, 
the Bhargava Rama slew Arjuna, the son of Krta^urya, king of the Haiha- 
yas. Then he set out on his war chariot to conquer the world. And taking 
up his bow, he hurled his mighty magical missiles {astras) and exterminated 
the K§atriyas more than once. In days of yore this illustrious descendant 
of Bhrgu annihilated the Kgatriyas thrice seven times (1. 98. 3) : 

tribsaptakrtvaJp prthm krt4 ni^ksatriyd piMd\ (II) 

Then from a high sense of duty, .the virtuous Brahminsj of the {13} day, 
skilled in the Vedas, co-habited with the widows of the Kaistriyas massacred 
by the Bhargava Rama and begat on them offsprings and thus revived the 
almost extinct race of the Ksatriyas. Satyavati* should unhesitatingly follow 
this excellent precedent and arrange for the revival of the dying race of the 
Kurus. 

So far we have come across only legends of the past achieveiments of 
the Bhargavas. The first reference to a direct contact between a Bhargava 
and one of the epic characters occurs'in adhy. 121 of the Adi. In this pseudo- 
historical epic, the m 3 rth may not be properly regarded as concerned with 
events in time. Therefore the Bhargava Rama, who only a few chapters 
previousiy is said to have lived in the interval between the Treta and the 
Dvapara Ages is here represented as the teacher {guru) of Acarya Drcaia, 
who lived in the interval between the Dvapara and the Kali Ages. The pu- 
pilship is only symbolical, but the basis of the symboUsm is significant 
Acaiya Drona is the guru of the Kauravas and the PSindvas and of all the 
other valiant Kgatriyas of the time, and he was also one of the greatest war¬ 
riors on the side of the Kauravas in the Bharata War. But Acarya Drot^a 
must also have a And who would be more suitable as guru than the 
Bhargava Rama, who is the foremost of all weapon-bearers {sarvaiastrabhr- 
tarn varab) ? 

Once the symbol has been accepted, it is treated as real, and the myth is 
woikied out in great detail. Thus we are told that when Dropa had finished 
his studies and taken up the duties of a house-holder, he began to feel the 
lAadi of poverty. He iJbm happened to hear that the Bhargava Rama was 
bestcwving wealth on Brahrmns. No inconsistency or anachronism is felt, be- 
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cause Rama is assumed to be ever-living ' ciraftvin) . So Drcs;^ presented 
himself before the great Bhargava, who was about to start for the forest, and 
a^ced for some wealth for himself. Rama nicfuliy confessed to him that 
whatever wealth he at one time possessed he had freely presented to the 
Brahmins ; he had evai presented the earth to Kasyapa, his sacrificing priest 
And now he had nothing left except his mortal body and his weapons and 
magical missiles (astras). He asked Drona to choose whai he wanted. 
Drona of course dme the famous mi^Ies with which Rama had conquered 
the whole earth. Rama accordingly gave all his £14J weapons to Drona, 
instructing him at the same time fully in the scierKe of arms. 

This story of Droija and Rama was apparently popular, for we find it 
repeated in an abridged form in adhy. 154, it being related there to the PSiQi- 
davas by a Brahmin, who was urging them to proceed to the capital of Dni- 
pada to attend the svayamvara of Draupadi. 

We learn another fragment of Bhargava histoiy^ from adhy. 169 to 172 
of the Adi, the Aurvopakhyana, which is. as a matter of fact, a digression 
within a digression. 

While the Pai>dava brothers were proceeding by slow stages to the capi¬ 
tal of king Drupada to attend Draupadi’s svayamvara, they are opposed on 
the way by Citraratha Ahgiarapanja, king of the Gandharvas, whom Arjuna 
after a brief fight overcomes. Citraratha and Arjuna soon become dose 
friends. This sudden friendship gives the necessary opportunity to the skil¬ 
ful raconteur to smuggle in some stories. Citraratha, as a matter of fact, 
relates to Arjuna a number of interesting but flimsily motivated anecdotes, 
which are a pure and unadulterated digression, among them the vrell-knowTi 
story of Vasi§tha. It is related hovr Visvimitra, king of Kanyakubja, tried 
to seize Vasi?tha’s sacred cow (kamadhenu) and, failing, turned ascetic and 
in the aid became a Brahmin; how king Kalmasapada Saudasa was cursed 
by Vasfetba’s son Sakti (or Saktri) to become a cannibal and how he began 
his career as a cannibal by devouring Vasi^tha’s own sons induding Sakti; how 
Vas^tha subsequently freed the king from the effects of the curse. Then 
finally to dissuade his enraged grandson PaiaSara, son of Sakti, from destrc^- 
ing the whole creation in his frenzy, Vasi$tha rdates to him the story of the 
Bhargav’a Aurva. It will thus be seen that the Bhargava legend is emboxed 
within the Vaeisha legend, which is itsdf an episode of the Caitraratha 
section. This story of Aurva is as follows. 

Once upon a time there was a king by name Krtaviiy'a of the Haih- 
yas, whose family priests were the Bhrgus. On them he bestowed great 
wealth. After his death the princes of his family, for some reason or other, 
denian<fed it back. The Bhrgus came out with some of it, but not all. It 
then happened that one of the K^atriyas, acddmtally digging the ground in 
the sdtlement of the Bhrgus, came upon a large store of wealth buried under 
£15} ground. Enraged at what they naturally considaced deceitful conduct 
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(HI the part of the Bhrgus, the K§atriyas used violence to the Bhrgus, and 
slew them all indiscnminately. The K§atriyas even hunted down the women 
of the Bhrgus, and with a view to extenninating the race tril le d all those that 
were pr^ant. Pursued by the K§atriyas, some of the Bhrgu wotaen to(* 
shelter in the inaccessiWe fastnesses of the Himalayas. One of these womeni 
in order to perpetuate the race of the Bhaigavas, had concealed her etabryo 
m her thigh. The Ksatriyas, when they came to know of it, pursued her 
with the intention of decimating her embryo; when, lo and behold, the child 
was torn ^ his mother’s thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his lustre 
^reft aght, they roamed about in the forest, and, meekly approaching 
the faultless Brahmin lady, prostrated themselves before her, Ix^g that 
a^r eyesi^t im^ be r^ored. “My good sirs”, said the Brahmin lady 
I have not robbed you of your eyesight, nor am I angry with you But 

^ Yoi^ eyea^J 

^no d^ been destroyed by this high-souled Bhargava, whose wrath S 

been fay the massacre of his kinsmen. When you took to destroying 

^ tln^ f« one hundred years. That he may do good to the Bhrgu race 

S still in' 

vou It k'h slaughter of his kinsmen, he desires to kill 

t Wfi eyesight has been destroyed Pray 

thei^or^ my go^ sirs, to this exceUent son of mine, bom of my'thii 

and pacified by your humbly prostrating yourself before him he 

^ smd to to high-bom duld, “Forgive us”, and the high-tom .child 

,1 1 **^ descendant of the BMrgava race did not forget that 

that fbiect d^troying this wi<±:ed world. With 

SiSjnfT By 

to mtensity of his austerities he alBicted all the worlds. On learning what 

Aum ^ doing to avenge the wrong done to them by the SSL t 

o Si??'’'' ^ ^ ■■ Dri “ 0 

A^O child, to prowess of thy fierce austerities has been seen by us 
thy anger and foigivE the people.” Th^r explain to him that the 
^^^'^swere re^y not to Hame for the daughter of the Bhrgus ' How 
SS ever to kSl to Bhirgavas? £’c(£? 

The fart was 

S ^ ^ to die, but death dared 

was a /v^ effalgent specimens of humanity, and suicide 

... ® ^^y hed therefore staged that little auanel 

^ tose foolish and arrogant K ^triyas, so that to K§atriyas might IrtS 

» According to C. 1.2610 her name was Arud : 

A« 5 * fu Mamjf kmyS /asu^oi pat^ nrnusimk'W 
Autvcs tasy&h samAhavad 0mm bhUtvS rnaUyamh i| 
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raged and kill them, as they did. Of what use could wealth be to those 
emancipated souls, whose sole deare was to obtain heaven? Aurva rejriies 
that th^ may be all true, but he had made a vow to destroy the world in 
order to calm his own anger and he must destroy it, or else he would be 
destr(qred hinaelf by the lire of his uncontrollable wrath. And so the world 
was in imminent danger of being totally destroyed I But the ancestors of 
Aurva show him a way out of the dikmma. They wisely advise him to 
fling the fire of his wrath in the waters, which are the primeval source and 
support of the world, and Aurva does sa And now, in the shape of horse's 
head i^hayasiras), his wrath dwells in the ocean, consuming its waters, which 
are the world (lokd hy apomayah smxtSh- 1. 171. 19). 

In the above legend we may notice some of the repeated motives of Bhflr- 
gava stories. There is first of all the feud with the E^atriyas, which finally 
develops into the creatioi of the figure of the Bbargava Rama, “ the foranost 
of all weapoi-bearers, ” who sii^le-handed, with the aid of his magical wea¬ 
pons, the astras, conquers the whole earth, annihilating the K^atriyas thrke 
seven times. Then there is the motif of the c^)portune birth of a miraculous 
child, whose effulgent lustre either blinds the oppressor (.as here) or oxi- 
sumes him (as in the case of Cyavana). There is, lasidy, the appeaxaius of 
the riiades of the ancestors, who stqj in to stop the carnage either contemidat- 
ed (as here) or actually papetrated (as in the case of Rama), to avenge 
some inivate wrong done with reference to the family. 

{17} SAhapaevan 

The short Sabha, which is a compact little book with 81 chapters and 
about 2700 stanzas (in the Vulgate), begins with the Erectkm of the Darbar 
Hall and ends with the Second Gambling Match. Here the story marches 
forward by rapid strides, omsisting as it does mainly of spirited dialogue and 
dramatic acticna. The digresskxis ace few and far between, and of upakhya- 
na$ as sudi there are none. The real important digressicms, whidi occur early 
in the b^inning, are two: fiistly, the somewhat lengthy and imaginative 
descriptioas {Skkyanas) fay Narada ci the halls of the celestials India, Yama, 
Vanipa, Kubera, and j&rahmi, preceded by a short NIti tractate (adfay. 5-12); 
and, secondly, the previous history of Jarasaiiidha, narrated by (adhy. 
17-19). Consequently, in this parvan, the BhBi]p.va material is extremely 
scanty. 

The Bbaigavas are neveithdess briefly mentioned several times. Thus, 
naturally, many of the Bhargavas, to wit, Btifgu, Markaodeya, Rama, Ja- 
madagnya, are several times mentioned as being presait, along with other 
famous sages and seers of the past, in tiie halls of the celestials mentioned 
above, as also as a natter of ccxirse in the newly erected hall of Yudh%thira. 
In adhy. 8, Rama has been by mistake among the royal sages (ra- 
/«r$ts). Th^ are likewise present at the ooronatkn of Yudhi^iira. These 
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Static figures are like mural decorations, and of no special interest to us. 
We shall therefore ignore them. 

Rama’s estermination of the K^atriyas, which is really never quite for¬ 
gotten by our bards, is mentioned in adhy. 14. Kr§a:ia prefaces his long 
reply to Yudhi^thira regarding the prerequisites of the Riajasuya sacrifice by 
pointing out, quite irrelevantly, that the contemporary Ksatriyas were far in¬ 
ferior to that old race of Ksatriyas that was exterminated by the Bhargava 
Rama (B. 2. 14. 2j : 

Jamadagnyena Rdmet}a ksatram yad at^asesitam | 
iasmdd avarajam loke yad idam ksatrasamjnitam |1 

It was mentioned above that the high esteem in which our epic bards 
held R^a Jamadagnya had led to his being represented as the teacher of 
Acarya Drona in the science of arms. The same ideology is responsible for 
the sedulously fostered belief that Rama was the teacha: of Bhi$ma also, an 
idea which is taken hold of {18} and further developed in that late addition 
to the Udyoga^ the Amba episode (Ambopakhyana). Rama is represented as 
standing in the same relation to Karpa, the protege and ally of Dujyodhana. 
So, in his denunciation of Ki^a, Sisupala mentions Karjia’s pupilship under 
Rama as one of ICanja’s qualifications entitling him to receive the argha 
(B. 2, 37. 15 1) ; 

ayam Ca sarvardjnm vai bSasldght mahdbalaJ} | 

Jmnadagnyasya dayitab skyo viprasya Bhdraia\\ 

Yendtmabalam dsritya rdjdno yudhi nirjitdb | 
tarn ca Kar^am atikramya katham Krsi^as tvaydrdtaJi 11 
ARAlinrAKAPARVAN 

This book is a veritable thesaurus of ancient Brahmanic myths and le¬ 
gends. We accOTdingly find that a fair amount of Bhargava material has’ 
been incorporated in it. We further find that one Bhargava takes a con¬ 
siderable share in the story-telling that is done here. 

The first important deference to the Bhrgus is in the Tirthayatija sec¬ 
tion. The list of tirthas given in adhy. 82 ff (of the Vulgate) is said to 
have been first communicatedi by the sage Pulastya to Bl^ma and then re¬ 
peated by Narada to Yudhisthira. It is in reali^ a material compendium 
of which gives, in the space of a stanza or two, the necessary details 

about the particular tlrtha : the name of the tlrtha^ the ritual acts to be done 
there, and finally the merit (pmiya) accraing from these acts. Thus, for 
examine, we read (B. 3. 83. 13 ff.) : 

O king, going to iSalukinS and bathing in the Dasasvamedha, the pil¬ 
grim obtains the merit of performing 10 asvamedha sacrifices.—Then going to 
Sarf^devi, that excellent tlrtha of the Nagas, one obtains the merit of per- 
fcraiing 1 agmtoma sacrifice and goes to the world of the Nagas.—One 
should then proceed, O virtuous man, to (the shrine of) Taxantuka, the gate¬ 
keeper. Staying there ody for one night, one obtains the merit of giving 
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away 1000 kine.—Then going to the Paficanada, with regulated diet and sub¬ 
dued soul, and bathing in the Kotifirtha, one obtains the taerit of perform¬ 
ing 1 asvamedha sacrifice. Going to the tlrtha of the Asvins, a man is bom 
handstme (in a future birth, of course).—One should then go, O virtuous 
man, to the excellent {193 called Varaha, where V^aju in times of yae 
appeared in the form of a boar. Bathing there, O foremost of men, one 
cbtains tlw merit of performing 1 agm^pma sacrifice.—O king of kings, one 
should thHi visit Somarirtha, atuated in Jayanti. Bathing in it, one otoins 
the merit of performing 1 rajasuya sacrifice.—^Bathing in Blrahari iRg ,, ooe ob¬ 
tains the merit of giving away IfXX) kine.—O ruler of men, going to the 
Kfta&uca, the pilgrim becomes purified, and obtains the merit of perfwm- 
ing 1 putfdonka sacrifice.—Then going to Munjavata, the place sacred to 
Sthanu, and fasting for tme night, ooe acquires the positiMr of ga^apatya 
And so on and so forth. 

Only very rarely is this dreary enumeraticm interrupted by a brief ac¬ 
count of some myth or legend connected with the place of pilgrimage in 
question. Now we find embedded in this list the l^end connected with the 
Ramahradas 'B. 3. 83. 26 ff.), which appears to have considerably roused 
the interest of the compiler and to whidi he has devoted not less than 32 
lines. The story is of course no other than that of the extirpation of the 
Ksatriya race by the Bhargava Rama, of whidi this is already the jourtk 
repetitkm in 9 oo» form or other. The story is as follows. 

The greatly effulgent and heroic Rama, after exte rmina ting the Kj;atri- 
yas with great valour, formed fiv’e lakes filled with the blood of the slaughter¬ 
ed warriors. And he offered that blood as oKation to his forefathers, who 
were mosi gratified by this supreme act of filial piety. The shades of these 
ancestors appeared before him and addressed him as follows : “ O Rama, 0 
Rama, O fortunate ooe! We are pleased, O Bhargava, with thy filial piety 
and with thy great valour. Ask for a boon, O greatly effulgent one. What 
dost thou widi to have?” Having been thus addressed by his ancestors, 
Rama, that foremost of smiteis (Rdmak prtAaratam verak B. 3. 83. 31), 
thus spoke with joined hands to his ancestois : “ If you are pkased with me 
and if I have deserved your favour then by :^r grace I desire that I may 
again derive ii^easure in asceticism. By your power, may 1 be freed 
from the sin I have incurred by killing these K§atriyas in a fit of 
wrath. Also may these sanguinary lakes become holy places of pilgrimage 
celebrated throughout the world ”. Hearing these righteous words of Rama, 
his ancestors were hi^ly pleased, £20} and filled with joy they thus replied 
to Rama : “ Let rhy austerities prosper, e^jecially by virtue of thy filial piety. 
Forsooth thou hast exterminated the Ksatriyas in a fit of wrath, but thou 
art already freed from that an, for they have fallen owing to their own mis¬ 
deeds. These lakes of thine riiall without <k>ufat become plates of pilgrimage. 
He who will bathe in these lakes and dfer here oblations to his ancestors will 
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please his manes and they will gratify all his heart’s desire, and lead him 
to the eternal relestial regions ”. Having granted these boons to Rama and 
affectionately taken leave of him, the shades became invisible. It was thus 
that the Moody lakes of that illustrious descendant of Bhygu became saaed 
places of pilgrimage.—Leading the life of a student of the sacred lore and 
observing sacred vows, if a person bathes in the Lakes of Rama (Ramahra- 
da) and worships Rama, he will obtain much gold. 

The reader will easily recognize this as the story which was briefly re¬ 
lated already in connection with Samantapaficaka. In fact Ramahrada ap¬ 
pears to be only another name of Samantapaficaka, one of the Urthas explicit¬ 
ly mentioned as having been visited by the Suta (that is, the putative narrator 
of the Mahabharata), before he came to Saunaka’s sacrifice. It will be re¬ 
called that some information was a^ed then about Samantapaficaka in adhy. 
2 of the Adi, and in that connection this story was briefly narrated by the 
Suta to the sages of the Naimija Forest. There the story was originally 
summarized in four stanzas, but some subsequent reviser, apparently not 
satisfied with such a cursory allusion to this epoch-making feat of Rama, had 
interpolated at that place the dialogue betwear Rama and his ancestors 
(compressed into eight lines) made up mostly of bits and pieces of verses 
borrowed from the present context, and like all interpolations proving itsdf 
to be somewhat of a bad fit. 

A few chapters later, we have a strange story of a conflict between two 
different avataras of the same god, Vispu, between the Jamadagnya Rama 
and the Da&rathi Rama, told in oonnectioa with a Bhrgutirtha, “ cplphrated 
in the three wcarld^ which Yudhi§thira and his party are said to have visited 
(B. 3. 99. 34 ff). Ctace upon a time, the story goes, Rama Jamadagnya went 
to Ayodhya to meet Rama DaSarathi and to test his strength, pi} Rama 
D. was sent by his father to the boundary of his kingdom to receive Rama 
J. hogjitaMy, but was flagrantly insulted by the latter. Rama D. aeverthdess 
balds the bow given to him by Rama J. to test his strength and shoots an 
arrow whidr convulses the whole world, astounding Rama J. Rama D. further 
confounds Rama J. comMetely by showing him his cosmic form (visvarupa), 
made popular Iqr the Gita (adhy. 11), and rebukes him for hiel overweening 
conduct. Abashed, Rama J. returns to Mount Mahendra, having lost his 
lustre (tefos), which he regains later at some firtha or other. Yudhisthira is 
adsed to bathe in the same tirtha that he might r^in the lustre he had lost 
in his amflkt with Duryodhana. 

This grotesque diory, composed probaWy with the object of gioiifying 
the Ksatriya Rama at the cost of the Brahmin Rama, must be quite a modem 
interpolatioii, in the Mahabhfirata. Contextually it is an obvious mis- 
fiL bemg inoongruoudy wed^ in between two halves of the Agastya legend, 
with wfaidi it has absolutely no ccmnection. Not only is this bizarre story 
cootetaally a mi^t, it is a very poor piece of compodtion, and it strikes 
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moreover a discordant note, involving disrespect towards the Blwgava Hama, 
who in our epic is oth^ise throughout hdd up for our admirati<His as the 
foremost of vreapcm-foearers and fighters. Fortunately we are not left to 
deduce the spuriousness of this passage merely from intrinsic arguments, 
vrhich are apt to be discredited; for, the passage is missing entirely in the 
Southern recension, an omission supported by the Kalmiri version and even 
by some anciait Devanagari MSS. The story, which is narrated at some 
length in the Ramayaija, is not even alluded to in the Ramopakhyana of our 
epic and belongs evidently to a differmt complex of legends, quite inharmo¬ 
nious with the Mahabharata context. It appears to have been smuggled into 
the capacious folds of the Ataoyakaparvan in quite recent times by some 
well-meaning but !grK>rant Northern inteipolater anxious to vindicate the 
daim of the epic to be a comi^ete encyclopaedia of the Hindu legendary 

But the next chapter (100) again contains a Bhargava story, the l^esnd 
of Badhica. Lomasa relates how the Kalakeyas under the leadership of 
Vftra persecuted the celestials, who betook them-{;22}-selves to Brahma ask¬ 
ing for his proteaion. The latter advises them to go to the (Bhargava) Da- 
dhica and ask for his bones. The sage magnanimously gives up his body 
for the good of the three worlds. The celestials took the bones of Dadhica 
to Visvafcarman. the architect of the gods, who fashioned out of his bones 
the thundeitolt, with which India vanquished the enemies of the g[xis. The 
story is r^jeated in the account of the pilgrimage of Baladeva (Salya 51 in 
the Vulgate), where it is said of Dadhica that he was the strongest of all 
creatures, tali as the Himalayas and that Indra was always mistily afraid 
of him on account of his lustre. 

Yet again, a few chapters later, the arrival of Yudhi^thira and his party 
at Mount Mahendra, the headquarters of Rama, now a samnyasin, affords 
a welccMne opportunity to the bard for the presentation of a full-length por¬ 
trait of the hero of the Bhargavas, Rama, son of Jamadagni (Araoyaka 115- 
117 in the Vulgate). 

The Paii^avas bathe at the mouth of the Ganges and proceed to the river 
Vakaram in Kalinga, where the altar of Kagyapa is. They rest on Mount 
Mahendra and hear there from Akrtavrarja, a disciple of the Bh&r^va Rliina, 
the wdl-known story of Rama, which may be summarized as folkws. 

(Sdhi, king of Kanyakubja, had retired to the forest to practise reli¬ 
gious austerities. There a most beautiful dau^ter was bom to him, Satya- 
vati, wlx>m the Bhargava IjxSksL wooed. Gadhi perhaps did not re¬ 
lish his suit and tried to evade it by demanding a present of 
a thousand peculiarly coloured horses, but B^aka supplied them 
and gained her. Then a Bhrgu (perhaps^ Aurva is meant), who 
was a great sorcerer, visits the newly married couple and gives his young 


^ Yad ik^ti iad myatra ym mkdsti m tat ki*adt. 
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dau^itar-in-Iaw the boon that she would give birth to a gifted son, and so 
would her mother. To fortify the boon, he prescribes that ^e ^ould em¬ 
brace an udumbara tree, her mother an aivaitha, and both should partalra of 
riiffPTCTit dishes of some special cam prepared by him with powerful incanta¬ 
tions and endowed with magical potency. These good ladies go and ex- 
rhangp the trees as well as the dishes of cam which were apportioned to them 
by the great sage, with the result that the daughter was about to give birth 
to a Brahmin son with K^triyan qualities and the mother a Ii§atriya son 
with {23} Brahmanic qualities. But the Bhrgu, who comes to know of this 
in terchange by occult means, comes rushing to the hermitage and tells his 
daughter-in-law what was going to happen. Moved by her entreaties, he pves 
a further bocm to the young woman who had really been deceived by her mo¬ 
ther, postponing the action of the potent diarm. Thus her son Jamadagni 
was saved from the taint of Kj§atriyahood, which ultimately fell upon her 
grandson Rama, who turned out to be, as prophesied, a revengeful and blood¬ 
thirsty warrior, perpetrator of cruel and sanguinary deeds. Jamadagni, 
though a peaceful Brahmin who excdled in the study of the Vedas, as de- 
ared by his mother, was not without martial equipment, for “the entire 
science of arms with the four kinds of magical missiles spontaneoudy came 
to him, who rivalled the sun in lustre, without any instmction from any¬ 
body” (B. 3. 115. 45). Jamadagni married Repuka, daughter of king Pra- 
senajit. She gave birth to five sons: Rumanvat, Su§eina, Vasu, Vi^vavasu, 
and last but not least Rama. The family lived happily for some time. Then 
one day whai Reajuka of ri©d vows happened to see Citraiatha, the hand¬ 
some king of MarttikSvataka, sporting in water with his numerous wives, 
her fortitude forsook her and she felt the pangs of desire. When she return¬ 
ed to the hermitage, Jamadagni noticed her pollution and guessed her secret. 
In a fit of rage he called in turn upon each of his sons to kill their unchaste 
mother. Four of them refused to do the atrocious deed and were cursed 
by the angry and disappointed father for their disobedience. Thai came the 
last of all that “ slayer of hostile heroes, ” Rama Jamada^ya. A military 
typei accustomed to receive and obey orders, RSma, when sternly command¬ 
ed by his father to slay his mother, took his axe and without hesitation 
chopped oS his mother’s head! Jamadagni, mightily pleased with the ins¬ 
tall obedience of his scm, granted Rama several bocms, among thdm the boon 
that the mother whom Rama had decapitated mi^t be restored to life. 
And the family lived again happily for some time. Then one day Arjuna 
Kartavirya Sahasrabahu came to the hermitage and was hospitably reeved 
by the Bhargavas. The ungrateful king, intoxicated with the pride of power, 
not heeding the hospitality, seized and carried off by force from the hermit¬ 
age the calf of the sacred cow of the sage (a variant of the kamadhem motif 
of the Vasi)5itha-{24}-Vi§v3initra l^end), and spitefully broke the big tree 
m the benrutage grounds. This was the b^irming of a terrible feud. Rama 
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first slew the arrogant Arjuna Kartawrya, and Arjuna's sons thm dew the 
unresisting Jamadagni. Then Rama slaughtered the sons of Arjuna K and 
finally destroyed all K§atriyas off the earth thrice seven times and made five 
pools of blood in Samantapaficaka (B. 3. 117. 9j : 

iTHfsaptakrtvaJf prtUvm krtva mhhotriyaiii prabhul} 
Samsntapancake panca cdkara Tudhirahradan fill) 

Standing in the middle of these pools of blood—as has already been nar¬ 
rated several times above—^Rama offered oWatkais to the manes until at 
last his ancestor Rieka appeared and stopped him. R ama thm performed 
a great sacrifice to gratify Indra, in which he bestowed the earth upon Kas- 
yapa, his priest Then this annihilator of the Ksatriya race was at last satis¬ 
fied and retired to Meunt Mahendra, engaging himsdf in austerities of a 
rather severe tj-pe. " Thus did hodility arise between Rama and K^riyas 
of this earth, and the entire earth was conquered by Rama erf immeasurable 
lustre” (B. 3. 117. 15). It is then narrated that the Bhargava Rama 
appeared there in pwsem on Mount Mahendra to meet the Plaodavas. He 
was duly received and honoured by Yudhisthira and his party, and he 
hfflioured them in turn. 

This account has been amplified in later times—like several other Bhar¬ 
gava episodes—by the addition of a passage of 23 lines (B, 3. 115. 9-19 
which K prefixed to it and which is chiefly of interest on account erf ihe vague 
saiggestion it contains to the effect that Bhargava Rama was an avatdra of 
Visou. This interpolation b^ins with the previous history of Arjuna Karta- 
viiya, king of Haihayas. He is represented Irere as a worshipper of Datta- 
treya, by whose favour he had obtained a golden vitndna and a wemderful 
cliariot. Intoxicated with the pride of power, Arjuna Kartavirya insulted 
Indra. trampled upon the sages and even upon the celestials, and persecuted 
all creatures. Thereupon the celestials and the sages met together and went 
in a body to Vi*iu to ask for his protection. Then the exalted god (Vi§ou) 
held a consultation with Indra. The god of gods (Indra) told Vi^iju what 
had to be done. Thereupon the exalted god, promising to do the needful, 
went to Badari, his £25} favourite retreat.—^Hrae the introdadioa suddenly 
breaks off, and the story narrated about Gadhi and Rdka begins (B. 3. 115- 
20). The suggestion ptobaWy is that at the consultaticai between Indra 
and V^u it was decided that VisDU should incarnate himself on the earth 
as the son of Jamadagni, as Rama Jamadagnya, who should, in the fulness 
of time, day Arjuna Kartarurya, but that is left unsaid. The passage is 
missing in the entire Southern recensioo and in some Northern manuscripts 
including those of the Kasmiii veraon. There can therefore be no doubt 
about its being a comparativdy recent interperfatitm. 

As already remarked above, Rama Jamadagnya and the other BlSigavas 
such as Cyavana, Rcika and so on are generally used as static figures, along 
with other andent sages like Narada> in the description of largdy attended 
20 
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and important meetings and state functions, and such treatment of these 
characters is quite intelligible, if not natural. But the Bhargavasr—and es¬ 
pecially the Bhargava R^a—^are accorded a somewhat different treatment; 
ihey are represented as .taking part in the action more definitely and more 
frequently. We have seen that the Blmrgava Rama is said to have given all 
his astTCs to Droloa. He is also said to have taught Bhf§ma and Kanja. 
Here he is r^resented as having shown himself to the P^davasi, as a special 
favour. In another context Rama is said to have fought with Bhisma,, a fi^t 
which lasted for twenty-three days but was absolutely barren of any conse¬ 
quence. Elsewhere also we shall find Rama and sohie of other Bhargavas re¬ 
presented as taking some innocuous part in the action, which in no way 
affects the course of events but which serves to establish and maintain con¬ 
tact between the Bhargavas and the epic characters. 

The above story of Riuna, which is miscalled the Kartaviryopakhyana, 
ends at adhy. 117 of the Vulgate. At adhy. 122, we have another Bhargava 
story, which covers adhy. 122-124 and about half of adhy. 125 : the story 
of the great wizard Cyavana, son of Bhrgu, 

The Raipgiavas reach the Payosird and the Narmada rivers and hear from 
Loma&i the stay {upakhyana) of Cyavana: how he demanded in marriage 
a young princess, by name Sukanya, who {26} had innocently and unwit¬ 
tingly biipded him; how he recovered his sight by the grace of the Asvins 
and how he gave them on that account that Soma libation, paralyzing the 
arm of Indra, who would have prevented it. The story runs thus. 

Cyavana, son of Bhrgu, practised austerities in a forest so long that an 
ant-hill was formed round him. There came one day to that place king ^r- 
yati, acompanied by his daughter Sukanya, with beautiful eyebrows and 
tapering thighs. The sage* imprisoned Within the ant-hill gazed longingly at 
the youthful princess, clad in a single garment and adorned with costly orna¬ 
ments, and addressed some words to her which slhe did not hear. Sukanya 
saw, however, the gjeaming eyes of the sage, engaged in self-mortification in 
the ant-hill, and mistaking them for a species of glow-worm, in youthful 
heedlessness, pierced the eyes of the sage with a thorn. Little did she think 
of the dire consequences of her childish act. For through the anger of the 
offended sage, smarting with the pain thoughtlessly inflicted on him by the 
heedless princess, the king’s aitire army suffered suddenly from a complete 
stoppage of urine and excreta. The bewildered king inquired about the cause 
of this strange mishap, but none of his soldiers and companions could en¬ 
lighten him. The occurrence remained a mystery until the guilty princess 
confessed her misdemeanour. Saryati forthwith set out to pacify the irate 
sage. The sage would relent only if the mischievous but fascinating princess 
is given to him in marriage. Without reflecting, the king agreed to bestow 
his beautiful daughter on the high-souM Cyavana and returned to his own 
cky. Some tme later Ihe Asvins saw the faultless Sukanya bathing in the 
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lake adjoining the hennitage of the sage. They also were smitten by her 
ravishing beauty and asked her to accept one of them for her husband instead 
of the blind old sage. As she would not consent, they propose that they would 
rejuvenate Cyavana, and then she should choose. With the permission of 
her husband she consents to the second proposal. Cywana had to dip into 
the waters of the lake, into the primordial dement the womb of all creation, 
along with the A^ins (Fountain of Youth motifThe three of {27} them 
came out of the water, all looking exactly alike Here is a dilemma (Nala- 
Damayanti motif;. By virtue of her unswerving loyalty to her husband, 
Sukanya is. however able to choose the right man. In gratefulness fw the 
gift of youth and beauty, Cyavana promises the Aivins a draught of the 
Soma juice during a regular sacrifice. Soon afterwards, Saryati comes to visit 
his son-in-law Cyavana and the latter arranges a great sacrifice for Saryati, 
at which he offers the firS drau^t of Soma to the Asvins, who used to be 
altogether excluded on these festive occasicms on account of their being 
medknne-men. Indra tries to stop the saciil^ous act; but as Cyavana will 
not heed, Indra then attempts to hurl the thunderbolt at him. But Cyavana 
was too quick for him. Instantly Cyavana paralyzed Indra's arm and brought 
him to his knees. At the same tioK the great sorcerer created by his magic 
a territde denoMi {kjtya) called Mada (Intoxication). Whsi Mada rushes 
towards India to slay him, Indra grants the wish of Cyavana, who triun?^- 
antly continues the saoifice and gives the Alvins, the promised libation of 
Soma. SirKe that time the Afivins participate r^ularly in the saciificia] 
offerings on a basis of equality with the other gods. Indra at the same time 
apologizes and e.xplainS that he had opposed Cyavana merdy to spread tlw 
fame of Cyavana and his father-in-law 'Sary’ati throughout the world : a 
significant and prophetic utterance. 

Bhpgu, the father of Cyavana, had only cursed Agni, a minor god, in 
fact, merdy the “mouth” of the gods, to be sarvabhakfa, devourer all 
things, good and bad (1. 6. 13). Cyavana did even better. He thoroughly 
humbfed Indra, the king of gods, who had to submit to the will of Cyavana. 

In the next chapter again we have a passiDg aliusioo to a Bhirgava, 
who tenpins unnamed. The background is a BMrgava hennitage, though 
the main actors are not Bhpgus. The pous YuvanaSva Saudyutnni is 
practising austerities for the sake erf pre^eny. One ni^t he became very 
thirsty, Seardiing for water, he enters the hermitage of the Bhargava who 
was engaged in pjerforming some mapeal rites in order to make Yuvanaiva’s 
queer give birth to a son. This sorcerer had actually prepared a potion, en¬ 
dowed with magical efficacy, for administering it to the queen and kqpi the 
jar otmtaining the dose in a comer erf the {28} .hermitage. The thirsty king 
found it, and, not knowing that the water was charmed and intended in fact 

1 An alluring explanation <rf the idea underlying this intrigjnng motif has been 
given by H. Zimmer in his Afaya, Der hidisekf Mylhos l^tuttgart 1936), pp. 42 ff. 
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for the queen, drained the potion to the dre^ Here was a mess. But the 
potion prepared by a Bhrgu is infallible in its effect. Whoever drinks it must 
give birth to a s<ki. Consequently the king became himself pr^nant, and a 
SOT, Mandhatr, was bom to him, ripping open his left side, but owing to some 
propitiatory rites performed by the Bhrgu, Yuvanaiva himself escaped unhurt. 

It is interesting to compare this veraon of the story of Mandhatr with 
the one which occurs in the Drorjaparvan (adhy. 62 of the Vulgate). There 
we are told that once upon a time king Yuvanalva, when out hunting, became 
thirsty, and his steed was exhausted. Seeing at a distance a curl of smcto, 
the monarch guided by it reached a sacrificial enclosure and found there 
some sacrificial butter (.djya), which he greedily swallowed. Thereupon the 
king became pr^ant and was delivered of a son (MSndMtr) by the Alvins. 
The rest of the story is nearly the same. 

In this version, king Yuvanasva was not practising austerities for secur¬ 
ing the birth of a son, but had gone out hunting. Nor did he partake of the 
magical preparation at night in the dark, but presumably in full daylight, 
when the smoke from the sacred hearth could yet be seen by him. The second 
version rrMueova" makes no mention of any Bhrgu, playing the r61e of the 
officiating priest and saviour of Yuvanasva, like the first, which is an im¬ 
portant discrepancy. The second story is ^tchy and lacking in definition, 
and appears to Be the older version. In the first the details are filled out, 
by adding a Bhrgu as an officiating priest and generally making the picture 
more vivid and realistic. 

The next Bhar^va of importance we meet with in the Araipyaka is the 
sage Wlrkaijd^, whose discourses on the most divers topics attend over 
51 diapters (182-232) in the Vulgate, containing about 2200 stanzas (Mar- 
kai>deya-samas 3 ra), which fie delivers for the delectation and edification of 
the PBodavas. This is not his first viat to the PSndavas by any means. For 
early in the banning of their exile, when the PSipdavas had settled in the 
Dvaitavana Forest, !N®rfcandeya had paid a flying .visit {29} to them (adhy. 
25). He turns up again, as a matter of fact, also towards the end of their 
exile, without notice or warning, to console Yudhisthira and relates to him 
the Ramopakfayana, the popular story of Raina and Sta, as well as the 
Savitryupakhyana, that immortal story of a wife’s splendid devotion. These 
two upSkhySnas, narrated by MarkatJdeya, together comprise about 1060 
stanzas. Thus the Markapdeya-stamasya together with the two latter upa-‘ 
kJiyStuts comprise 3260 stanzas, whidi fe nearly c«ie fourth of the entire 
extent of this extensive parvm. 

Markandeya was one of the cirajivins : eternally youthful though many 
fiKMsand years old. How he was exactly connected with tire two wdl-known 
Bhrgu fanulifis <rf our MahSlMrata (Bhrgu-Cyavana-Eama and Krrga— 
Cyavana-lSunaka) is not exactly known; but that he was a Bhaxgava is be¬ 
yond d«d}t He is referred to ais Bhargam in B. 3. 183. 60; 189. 97; 
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190. 2, 13. 22. 15 : as Bhargava-sattama in B. 3. 201. 7; 217. 5 : as Bkr- 
gu-nandma in B. 3. 205. 4: as Bhrgukula-ire$tha in B. 3. 205. 15. More¬ 
over Maikawla is explicitly declared to be a gotra founder of the Bhrgu dan 
in the Matsya Purana (195. 20). 

Some of the subjects of Markaijdeya’s discourses to the PSjtjdavas are 
the following : great power of Brahmins; merit of benevolence to Brahmins ; 
wife’s duty to her husband; and different forms of Agni. He rdates, among 
others, stories of Manu, Yayati, Visadarbha, SiW, Indradyumna (father of 
Janaka), Kuvalasva and of ^anda Karttikeya. He is also re^xmsiWe for 
the famous story of the Righteous Hunter idharma-vyadha) of Mithila. 
Besides these, there is, as is wdl known, a whole Puraija named after hiin, 
the Maikaod^a Puiar^ 

The most interesting of Maikaodeya’s stories, however, is how he ac¬ 
tually witnessed the act of creatkn and dissolution in progress. We have 
here in fact in MSikandeya a Biahmank counteipart of the K$atriya Manu, 
that distant cousin of the Semitic Noah with his aik, seeds and so on. 

The legend of Manu, like that of Noah, is a childish story. According 
to this legend (Matsyopakhyana, also related by the same sage Maifcaodej^. 
Araijyaka 187 in the Vulgate), Manu, son of Vivasvat, while saying his 
usual prayers on the bank of a river, sees a tiny little fish, which asks the sage 
to protect it {30J Marai rears the fish in a small earthem veffid, which the 
fish soon outgrows. The fish keeps on growing larg^ and larger. Manu 
{daces the fish successively in a tank, in the river Ganges, and is the ocean. 
Before parting from Manu, the fish warns him of the impending catastrofrhe 
and advises him to build an aik and keq> carefully a store of seeds of all 
kinds, 'ft'hen the deluge comes, Manu gets into the ark with the Seven Sa^. 
The ark is towed by the homed fidi car the ocean, which during the deluge 
flooded everything. The ^p, “ like a drunkai wench ”, ste^ered from side 
to sicte oD the bosom the agitated ocean. In the end the is fastened on 
to the peak of the Himalayas, called Naubandhana, which is projecting out of 
the water. When the flood sub^es, Manu gruetly gets out erf the ark and, 
as he has all the necessary seeds with himself in the aik, there would be no 
difScolty in creating the worid anew. Before parting again from Manu and 
the Seven Ss^, the Fish says, “ I am Brahma, the lord erf creatures. None 
is greater than I. In the form erf a fish I have saved you all frean this pe¬ 
ril Manu will eueate all bein^ : gods, asuras and human brings, the mobile 
arxl the immobile creation. ” 

This story, vriiidi appears to belong to a diflorent complex erf myths and 
does not at all fit wril in the Mahabharata cycle, is, as has been surmised, 
prefeaWy of Semitic origuL^ If Manu creates all brings, Brahma is thrown 

1 Cf, WiKTERNiTZ, “Die Fhitsagen des Altertums vmd der Naturvdiker", in 
MkteUimeen der Antk^opolegkeken GeseUsehflft m Witn, voi. 31 (1901), pp. 321f., 
327 ff. 
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out of employment. The Puiauic theory of creation is that there is a deluge; 
nothing remains of the universe except Visagiu-Narayatja, reclining on the 
coils of the Eternal Serpent (Se§a-Ananta) floating on the waters. Thei 
out of Narayana’s navel emerges Brahma, seated on a lotu% the creative as¬ 
pect of tlffi deity. From Brahma are bom his mind-bom sons {mmasa-pu- 
iras). Then other bein^, male and female, emerge frcan his heart, breast, 
thumbs and so on. These axe the Prajapatis. They propagate this world 
of ours. The process is repeated at each dissolution : it is an eternal recur¬ 
rence. In this complex there is clearly; no room for the Semitic legend, 
which would imply a parallel aeation by Manu, a state of things 
which is not at all what is intended by the legend. Since a {31} ve^riant 
version of this l^aid is found even in the Satapatha Brahma^a (1. 8. 1), 
it should seem that the Semitic legend was introduced into Indial at a fairly 
early date but has remained unassimilated. Its exotic chaiacter, however, 
appears to me to Be dearly betrayed by the phalakuti at the end of the chap¬ 
ter, an addition which accompanies all late accretions to the Great Epic (B. 
3. 187. 58 emended) : 

ya idam spfuym tdtyam Mmos caritam ddital} \ 

sa sukitt seervasiddharthaf!. svargalokam iydn naraJ} 11 
The Indian Noah is a man of a very different character. He requires 
neither boat nor homed fish to save him; nor does he keep a store of 
seeds with himself. The man who could live throu^ the dissolution of the 
world can only be a perfect Yogi; and a perfect Yogi is deathless. “ Thare 
is none equal to you in years save Brahma Paramesthin,” says Yudhi§thira 
to the Bhargava Markandeya. But he requires ndther food nor drink to live. 
He can walk on water as easily as on land. So when the world was over¬ 
whelmed with floods and the creation was gradually sutmerged, Markatideya 
found himsdf alone, walking on the waters of the ocean. After some time 
Maikaodeya, being human after all, begins to fed a little tired and londy, 
tianping about all by himself on the surface of the endless ocean. He also 
fdt inexpressibly sad at that awful destraction. Then all of a sudden he 
noticed a little child resting on the extended branch of a huge banyan tree 
(nyagrodha). MarkamdQfa could not at all imagine how that little helpless 
child could have survived all that catadysmal devastation, and he fcQ)t pmida'- 
ing over that matter, standing near the duld. Seeing his confusion, the 
child softly told him to go into his body and rest there, and tiie child opened 
its little mouth and drew him gently inside. And, lo and behold, inside the 
child he found the world whose destraction he had seen with his own eyes. 
The sun, the moon and the stars, aU the oceans, seas and rivers of the world, 
all the men, women and children whom he had known, all animals, gods and 
demons,—th^ were all there, inside the little stomach of that wonderful little 
child. He wandered about inside f<»r hundreds of years and still he could not 
find the end of it all, when he suddmiy found {32} hiTrsy l f outside the child, 
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blown out by his gmtle exhalation. Then the child gjoke to the sage, and 
thai it suddenly dawned on Markancleya who the Child was. He sees and 
recc^nizes God.^ 

As this Brahmin Noah had no need for the ark, he had no need for 
any seeds. The seeds are there permanently. There had been in fact no 
destruction at all: that (festruction was an illuaon. There was only an in¬ 
volution ; the world had been only withdrawn into the interior of God. Crea¬ 
tion, moreover, was not Markaodeya’s oonrem: it was the business of 
Brahma. Like the seed which has been well planted, the universe will grow 
of itself, putting forih in due time blossoms and fruits and other seed s , Mar- 
karjdeya, the Yogi, is interested only in knowing and understanding things. 
He had seen God, but that is not sufiicient for him. He wants to know God, 
know about His nature and diaracter. His Maya, that lHaya which had not 
been understood even by the gods themselves (B. 3. 188. 135): 

Jnatum icchami deva tvam mdyath caitam tavottamam \ 

The divine Child declares itself to be Narayaija, the indestructiWe source 
of the WOTld, and reveals to i^ikapdeya His real nature and character. 

The Bhargava Markm?deya is, according to this account the only man 
who had survived the last deluge, witnessed the act of dissc^ution and crea¬ 
tion in iMTogress, stood in his own perscm face to face with hSrayana in the 
utter solitude of total annihilation, but it is iKwhere made dear why Markarj- 
deya was singled out for this unique honour: it is an unmotivated theme. 
It is left to us to infer that the Bhargava Markandeya is the only perfect 
Yo 0 that ever lived. 

k little later, as already menticMied, Markandeya relates to the P§nda- 
vas the famous Mmopakhyana (Aranyaka 273-292 in the Vulgate), an 
abridganent of the Rama story in about 750 stanzas. The occasion for re¬ 
lating the story arises in the Mowing way. 

Jayadratha, a near rdative of the Kuras and the PSipdavas tries to carry 
off Draupadl, but is defeated and captured, and ultimatdy pardoned and re¬ 
leased. Yudhinthira mourns his fate {33} and ^ks Markandeya, who seems 
to be rather abruptly introduced for the purpose of the story, if there is any 
mortal more unfortunate than himself. Theeupon MSikaejideya rdates the 
story of the Dasarathi Rama. Now the entire story of the attempted rape 
of Draupadi by Jayadratha is so ill concdved and unconvincing that it ap¬ 
pears to have been invented solely for the purpose of introducing a sum¬ 
mary of the Ramayasja. Who could be now a better narrator of the story 
of Rama than the Bhargava Markandeya, age-old and yet eternally young, 
the only man who had witnessed the happenings in this world in all the dif¬ 
ferent ages, witnessed even &e dissdutioa and creatioo of the world? 

1 An ilhumnating commentary on a different verarai of this same myth is 
given by H. ZiMMHf, Maya, Dei mdische Mythos, pp. 52 ff. 
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After hearing the stoiy of Rama, Yudhi^thira, the “ dummy of the 
barf, says that he did not grieve so much on his own or his brodiers’ ac¬ 
count as he did on account of the daughter of Drupada; and then asks 
kaijdeya if he had ever seen or heard of a woman as devoted to her husband 
as Draupad!. To console Yudhisthira, Markaajdeya then relates the well- 
known story {upakhyma) of Savitri, who rescues her husband from death by 
the insistent importunity of her pleading, by her deep feminine intuition 
and by her unflinching devotion to her husband (Araajyaka 293-299 in the 
Vulgate). And that is the last episode of the Aranyaka narrated by the 
Bhargava Markai>deya and in fact the last episode of this parvm in which a 
Bliargava is concerned. 

ViRATAPARVAN 

In the short Virataparvan, as is in the Sabha, the narrative is plain and 
straightforward, tmembellished by any episodic enlargement, and the story 
marches rapidly forward. This book contains consequently no updkhyams 
and there is no room for any Bhargava digression. The references to the 
Bhargavas are few and far between, and they are incidental allusions to the 
greatness or heroism of the Bhargavas. One of these may be adduced for 
the purpose of illustration. Addressing Duryodhana, Bhisma asks : ** Who is 
superior to Dro^ia except Rama, the son of Jamadagni?'' (B. 4, 51. 10).=^ 

£34} Udyogaparvan 

The Udyogaparvan furnishes its quota of references to the Bhargavas, 
at least to the Bhargava Rama. Here again Rama Jamadagnya emerges 
from the obscurity of myth and l^end, and we find him coming into direct 
contact—^md in one case, actual conflict—with some of the epic characters. 

In adhy. 72 ff. of the Vulgate version of the Udyoga, we have an ac¬ 
count of a council held by the Paagdavas, where Krana is cqmmissioned to go 
and treat with Dhrtara^ra, which is followed in adhy. 83 ff. by a descrip¬ 
tion of Kr?na’s journey to Hastinapura. On the way he meets a com¬ 
pany of aiRuent sages, whom he duly honours. On his asking them whither 
tliey were bound, the Bhargava Rama, who is apparently their spokesman, 
explains that they were oa their way to asttend the council meeting which 
was going to be hdd at Hastinapura in order to witness the proceedings and 
listen to the discussion. The sages then take leave of him and proceed on 
thdr way. Led by R^a Jamadagns^a, they airrive in due course at the 
capital of the Kurus and present themsdves in the darbar hall, where they 
are received with due honours by Bhfema (adhy. 94). The proceedings be¬ 
gin with a long peroration by in which he announces that the iPSijda- 
vas were ready to obey implicitly the commatids of Dhrtara^ra, provided 


^ Bat this is 852* of our edition, and it was found only in Dn > lhat is, 
it a<kfed perhaps within 3 or 4 centuries! 
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they were assured that they would be treated with fairness and given what 
is theire by right (adhy. 95). The Bhargava Rama, taking advantage of the 
spell of silence which followed Kira’s diplomatic speech, gets up and, advis¬ 
ing peace, relates, unasked, the story of Dambhodbhava l adhy. 96). The 
foolish king Dambhodbhava, who wants to be ackncwdedged the unocnquered 
and unconquerable hero, challenges in his cupidity the sages Kara and Na- 
rayaria (who were then practising penance at Badari; to fight with him. 
The ascetics meddy dedine, but Dambhodbhava is importunate. So in the 
end Nara takes up a handful of grass and, diarging the blades in his hand 
with mystic potency, flings them at the enemy. They change into deadly 
missiles, oveipowering the soldiers of Dambhodbhava, and ooEnpd him to 
surrender and acknowledge his defeat. Nara reads Dambhodbhava a sermon 
on selficontrd, on kindness to all creatures and humility towaitb Brahmins. 
The Bhargava Rama aj^pearing here in the rSle of a {35} peacef-maker con¬ 
cludes by advising conciliation and pointing out that Nara is Aijuna, while 
Narayana is Kjwa. The stoiy is an unnecessary digression, with the 
very oSvious object of reiterating and emphasizing the identity between Nara- 
Narayajja and Arjuna-KiiSOa. 

The Udyogaparvan doses with a story (Ambopakhyana), in which the 
Bhaigava Rama ptoys a very active and prominent part (adhy. 173-196 of 
the Vulgate). Bhijma eacpiains to Duryodhana that because of a vow he had 
taken, he would not fight with Skhairfm, who at birth had been a girl, and 
then rdates the whole life histoiy of Sikhandin, who in a previous birth was 
Amha, the daughter of the king of Kisa. Bhi§ma narrates how Amte, hav¬ 
ing been disappointed of marriage through Bhisma’s action, vowed to com¬ 
pass his death and how the Bhargava Rama, ha\dng promised to help her, 
fought with Bhisma at Kuruk§etra for tw’enty-three days, a fight which ends 
in a stalemate. The story is devdoped in this way. 

When Amba was repulsed by Saiva, to whom she was engaged and who 
subsequently refused to marry her on account of her abduction by Bhifema, 
she left him and wandered about alone in a neighbouring forest, nursii% her 
grief and vowing vengeance. There die meets a company of ascetics, who 
sympathize with her and devise means to hdp her. While the ascetics are 
cogitating as to how they should hdp her, there comes along by chance Am- 
grandfather, the royal sage Hotiavahana, who advises her to seek the 
hdp of his fnmd Rama Jamadagnya. While these ddiberatkms are pro¬ 
ceeding, Rama's disciple and faithful follower Akrtavraija appears on the 
sc^. Hotravahana tells him the previous history of Amba and also her 
^future plans. Akrtavrana decides that Bhi§ma is certainly responsible for 
Ambi*s misfortunes, and is the party deserving punishment By a fortunate 
accident Rama—on the war-path, armed with a bow and a swwd and his 
famous axe (p^asu)---ayiDes there the folkiwing morning. Amba again re¬ 
lates the whole story her unfortunate life to the Bhargava Rima and be- 
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seeches him to slay the offending Bhisma. But since Rama has taken the 
vow that he would on no account take up arms except at the bidding of the 
twice-born, he has to be persuaded by the sages to espouse Amba's cause. 
{36} He then proceeds with Amha and all the assembled sages to the banks 
of the Sarasvad and from there sends a message to Bhistna; who meets him 
at the boundary of the Kuru kingdom. Rama orders Bhisnia to take back 
Amba or failing that a duel with him. Since Bhi§ma cannot do the 
former, he decides to fight, goes back to the dty and returns, furnished with 
all arms and accoutrements, in a chariot made of silver, drawn by white 
horses* Bhl^ma’s mother Gaiigadev! (identified with the river Ganges) tries 
to stop the impending fight but without succe^. The fi^t lasts for several 
days, when at last Rama wounded by an arrow of Bhisma falls down in a 
swoon. Bhlsma stops fighting : it is a gentlemanly duel, following minutely 
all the strict rules of chivalry, and unlike the deadly combats of the Bhaxata 
war. The fight is continued on the following days, with var 3 ring luck. Even 
after many days of constant fighting, in which millions and billions of ar¬ 
rows are showered by each combatant and cut up by the opponent, various 
magical missiles are flung by which alternately the combatants get wounded, 
fall down, recover and resume the fight, the grim contest continues indecisive¬ 
ly. Then one night Bhi§ma, who was one of the Vasus, saw in a dream a 
group of eight Brahmins (the Eight Vasus), who had supported him and 
encouraged him that same day while he was lying wounded and unconscious 
on the battlefield. They remind him of a magical missile of his, by dis¬ 
charging which he could put the BBargava Rama to deep on the field of bat¬ 
tle. Next day the fight began again and the combatants hurled at each other 
simultaneously the terrific Brahma missile, which is capable shattering the 
earth. The two missiles cladi in the middle and neutralize each other. 
During the commotion caused by these weapons, Bhfema thinks of the 
sle^ missile. As he is about to discharge that missile, the gods intervene. 
With Bhi§ma's mother, Ganga, the gods go from one to the other of the 
combatants, trying to pacify them. Seeing that neither of them is prepared 
to yield and be the first to retire from the field of battle, the gjods stand bet¬ 
ween the combatants and make the fight impossible. Still the combatants are 
not pacified and will not leav^ the field. Finally the shades of his ancestors 
persuade Rima to lay adde his weapons, whidi he then reluctantly does. 
That is sufiSdent for Bhlsma. He puts down his bow and arrow, goes to 
RSma, his guru, and prostrates {37} himself at his feet. They soon forget 
their quarrd and become friends again,. Thus this titanic conflict between 
Bhlsma and the Bhargava Rama, which is said to have lasted for three and 
twenty days, is utterly barren of any result beyond adding a few hundred 
lines to the text! 

One peculiar thing we notice about this story is the sudden change of 
heart on the part of the Bhargava Rama. While in all other accounts of 
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him he is represented as the inveterate foe of the K§atiiyas and the epic bards 
are never weary of tdling us that he had exterminated the K?atriyas thrice 
seven times, here we find him befriending the royal sage Hotravahana and 
chan^OTing the lost cause of an unhappy K^atriya damsd! The q>i 9 ode 
shows another inconsistency in the behaviour of Rama; ioc, here 
we are surprised with the statement that in Bh^ma Rama had taken a 
K^atriya pupil and had apparortly taught him so well that the pupil knew not 
only as much as the guru but perhaps even more. This does not prevait him 
subsequently frcrnr cursing Kanja, who had learnt the secrets of tire sdence 
of arms from Rama in the guise of a Brahmin but later had to confess that 
he was a Ksatriya. There Rama is reported to have said to Kai^a that the 
Brahma weapon can newer be learnt by one who is not a Brahmin (B. 12, 
3. 31), though Bhi§ma had used the Brahma mis^e successfully agaii^ 
Rama in the combat mentioned above. 

BHiSMAPARVAN 

With the Bhi§maparvan begin what may be called the battle borAs,” 
which in some shape or other must have formed the kernel of the Mahabha- 
rata, which kemd has served as a nucleus for the growth of a vast amount of 
secondary material, cohering together so as to form a more or less hanno- 
nious whcde. A rou^ dcetcfa of the original plan of the is pHCserved in 
a stanza occurring in one of the chapters of the first book (1. 55. 43) : 
et’om etat puravfttam te^m akliisakarmafam { 
bhedo rdjyavmdsos ca jayas ca jay atom vafra 11 

The Bharata, according to this statement, was a trilogy conasting of the story 
of the dissension, loss of the kingdom, and victory, among some descendants 
of Bharata. 

£38} The Blfiemaparvan, according to the Vulgate, is divided into four 
sections (upaporvans). Of these the first two are mainly geographical trac¬ 
tates : Jainbukhai;^-mrinEina-paivan and Bhumi-parvaa The third is the 
famous philosophical discxxiise, the Bhagavad^ta, which is^ so to say, the 
keystone of the whole new superstructure of the remodelled Bhirata and 
which has passed into world literature. The fourth and last sectkm of this 
book is a lengthy account m d^ty diai^ers (or about 43(X} stanzas) of the 
fi^t of the first ten days of the Great War, up to the fall of Bhlsma. After 
the Ki^^^dg^ta, the account of the fight runs oa. sii:KX>thly and is not allow¬ 
ed to be interrupted by any digressions. Consequently this sub-section also 
contains no Bhaigava Qxisode or f(x that matter any other episodic narra¬ 
tive at all. But passing allusiom to the Bhargavas are not by any means 
wanting even in this final section of the Bhi 5 maparvan. They are, however, 
for the mo^ part trivial ard confined to the gjlorificatioa of Rama Jamadag- 
nya, playing on the theme of his encounter with B biyna- The Bhargava 
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Rama is subtly praised by saying that BMsma was a hero whom even Rama 
could not defeat. 

But the Bhagavadgjta itself contains an interesting allusion to the Bhf- 
gus and that is in the tenth chapter, in the enumoation of the so-called 
vibhutis of Sp-Krsja. The wbhiitis are said to be infinite {msty onto vis- 
tarasya me, GM 10.19 in the Vulgate version), but about sixty of them have 
been specifically aiumerated and they are worthy of dose study. Some of 
these vibhutis are pure and simple gods, such as India, Vi§DD» iSiva and so 
on. Some are yet other supernatural beings, sudi as Kubera, Citraratha and 
others. Some are celestial luminaries such asi the Sun, and the Moon. Some 
are merdy terrestrial features such as nKJuntalns, rivers, the ocean and so 
on. Some are even animals such as the serpait (Sesa), elephant (Aiiavata), 
eagle (Garuda) and so on. There are mentioned among these vibhutis 
only nine human— or at least semi-human, that is, semi-divine—beings, 
wlMm we may regard as historical or semi-histoiical personalities. Three 
of them, Vasudeva, Arjuna and Vj^, are well-known and important 
epic characters, and as such thdr indusicm in this list is expected and 
may be said £39} to be quite nafairal. They may therefore be ignored. 
Then, further, of divine sages (devarsis), sri-Krsina dedares himself to be 
Narada, the official messenger betweai the gods and the men. Of perfected 
beings {Siddhas), Sri-Kiijija says, he is Kapila, a cdebrated sage, probably 
the codifier of the Samkhya, the system most popular with the 
epic barda Of household priests, Sii-Kr 5 ?)a identifies himself, quite 
naturally again, with Brhal^ti, the priest of the gods, one of the M- 
girases, a dan dosdy cmnected with the Bhfgus from very andent times. 
There remain three; of these all—or at least two—are dearly Bhargavas. 
Of Kavis, Sri-Kisjja says, he is iSukra, the Bhargava priest of the Asuras, 
the asaric counterpart of Brha^ti. Of weapon-bearers {^cetia-bhjt), Sri- 
Kjwa declares himsdf to be Rama, who is identified by sotae authorities 
as Rama son of Da^atha, but who in my opinion is meant to be no other 
than the much lauded hero of the Mahabharata poets, Rama son of Jama- 
dagni, the Bhargava Rama. Lastly, of great sages (maharsis), i§ii-Ki§qa 
says he is Bhrgu (mahar^am Bhjgur alum, (Sta IQ. 25).^ All other vi- 
bkutis are mme or less intelligible; for each vibhuti is or may be regarded, 
niore <x less, as the foremost or the first of a dass; but why Bhrgu should be 
otxsdered as the greatest af the great sages {Makarps) is somewhat enig- 
matia He is not redmoed among the Seven Sages {st^tarsis). He is no 
doubt said to be a son of Brahmfi, but Brahma had nearly a dozen scais of 
that kind, who all became ftajapatis and founders of gotras. And about 
Bhrgu’s greatness even the Mahabharata has nothing to narrate beyond the 

* C V. Vajdta, Proc. & trms: 1st Or. Gmf. (1922), p. 39 (" Gotra and Pra- 
vara* p.p. 34-45) explains it differently. He is of opinion that of all Rds Bhrgu 
was actnaBy considered as the foremoBt. 
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fact that his wife Ptiloma was abducted a cannibal called Puloman (Adi) 
or Daihia (Santi), and that he had cursed various peopk. 

Droisiaparvan 

The Dro^parvan supplies what is for our purpose one of the most in¬ 
teresting of Bhargava references in the Mahabharata. 

On the thirteenth day of the Gr^t War during Arjuna’s temporary ab¬ 
sence, Abhimanyu with a small following pierces the Kaurava ring-formation 
[cakra-vySha), but Jayadratha inte'cepts his followers and kolates him, and 
Abhimanyu is dain after a brave fi^t; aie of the most tragic episodes of 
the Great Epic £40} To console Yudhisthira for the untimely death of Abhi¬ 
manyu, Vyasa tells him many stories illustrating the transitoriness of human 
life. At that time he relates how Ndrada comforted Spnjaya in a time of 
bereavement by tdling him of the sixteen kings of great merit, who never¬ 
theless all died when their time catiffi (adhy. 55-71 of the Vulgate). These 
kings were, as a matta- of fact, all cekravartins, sovereigns wl» had omi- 
quered surrounding kingdoms or brought them under their sway and estab¬ 
lished a paramount position on more or less extenave regions around thdr 
own kingdoms. The ejrisode, which is known as the Sodaferajakiya, re¬ 
counts the heroic deeds and the meritorious actions of sixteen of aidr fa¬ 
mous kings of antiquity. The sixteen kings are these: (1) Marutta, son 
of Aviksit; (2) Suhotra Atithina; (3) Plaurava (Bihadratha, king of Aflga); 
(4) Sibi, SOTi of USnara; (5) Rama, son of Dalaratha; (6) Bhagiratha, 
son of Dilipa; (7) Dilipa Ailavila ; (8) Mandhatr, son of YuvanaSva ; (9) 
Yayati, son of Nahusa; (10) Ambarfsa, son of Nabhaga; (11) SaJaWndhu, 
son of Citraratha ; (12) Gaya, son of Amurtarayas; (13) Rantideva, son of 
Sariilqti: (14) Bharata, son of Duhsanta; (15) Prthu, son of Veija; and, 
last but not least, (16) the Bhargava Rama, son of Jamadagni. 

Accordingly we have here a vivid and (»lourful description of that great 
feat of the Bhargava Rama, the extirpation of K$atriyas, an account whidi 
courts mistrust by its appalling exaggaration and stag^ring figures (adhy. 
70 of the Vulgate). We are told how Rama took a vow to relieve the Earth 
of her burdai of Kgatriyas. Thereafter he first skw KSrtavuya, who was 
never before defeated in battle. Then of Ksatriyas he slaughtered 64,000, 
cutting ofi thar ears and noses and breaking their teeth, besides stifling in 
smoke 7000 Hafhayas (the clan to which Arjuna Kartarirya belonged) and 
torturing than, and butchering 10,000 with his own axe... .Then the puis¬ 
sant son of J amadagni , marching against the Kaiitflras, the Daradas, toe Kun- 
tis, the K§udrakas and MSavas, the Angas, Vangas and Kalingas, the Tide- 
has, toe Tamraliptakas, the Rak^ovahas, the Vitihotras, the Trigartas, the 
Marttikavatas, toe Sibis and other warrior races, thousands m number, stew 
tl rm all with arrows of exceeding sharpness. Going from country to oounr 
try, he slew {41} thousands and hundreds of thousands of Kgatriyas, creat- 
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ing a veritable deluge of blood and fflling many lakes with it. ...Then 
bringing under his sway all the eighteen divisions of the earth, that descen¬ 
dant of Bhrgu celebrated a hundred Edifices, like a second Indra, when he 
gave away costly gifts {daksmd) to Brahmins. The sacrificial altar, full eight 
nalas hi^ and made entirely of gold, embellished with hundreds of gems and 
adorned with thousands of banners, also this earth abounding in domestic 
and wild animals, was accepted by Kasyapa from the Bhargava Rama as his 
sacrificial fee for performing the sacrifice. R^a also gave him many thou¬ 
sands of huge elephants adorned with golden ornaments. Freeing the earth 
of robbeis that infested her, making her full of righteous and ahaiable peo¬ 
ple, Rama gave the earth to Kasyapa at his great horse sacrifice. Then 
comes the Bhargava slogan (B. 7. 70. 20) : 

triisaptakrtvah prthivim krtvd ntJj.ksai(riydm prabhuh [ (IV) 

Having cleared the earth of K^atriyas thrice ^ven times, having cele¬ 
brated a hundred sacrifices, Rama gave the earth to the Brahmins. When 
the earth with her seven grand divisions was bestowed by him upon Kasyapa, 
then the latter said to Rama, “ Go thou out of this earth at my command !” 
Hearing these words of Kasyapa, that foremost of weapon-bearers, obedient 
to the command of a Brahmin, caused the ocean to roll back and to give him 
a new strip of land to live in, and Rama took up his abode on Mount Ma- 
hendra. 

It is instructive to compare this Story of Sixteen Kings with a variant 
version of it in the santi (adhy. 29 of the Vulgate), as related toi the same 
Yudhj§thira by !Sif-K|§!ua. After the battle the month of mourning is spent 
outvie the capital on the banks of the Ganges. Yudhisthira, very dejected, 
proposes to renounce the kingdom and retire to the forest. At Arjuna's re¬ 
quest, Rrgaja tries to console him and' so relates to him the Story of Sixteen 
King^ which Narnda had once related to king Srfijaya. The stories are na¬ 
turally almost the same as those ndated to Yudhisthira by Vyasa after the 
death of Abhimanyu. There is, however, one very striking difference. Fif¬ 
teen of the kings in the list are the same; the sixteenth “ king ” of the Drona 
list, namdy, the Bhargava Rama, is conspicuous by his absence in the iSanti 
{42} list! He is replaced by a real king. Sagaiai son of Ifc^vfiku, who was 
indeed a very famous king, fully deserving to be included in this list of the 
c^ebcated sixteen kings of antiquity, whereas the Bhargava Ratna was no 
king at all and does not properly fall into this ^lumemtion. His “ extermin¬ 
ation of the Esatriyas was merely an act of vendetta. And although he is 
said to have conquered tibe whole earth, he never was crowned a king. There¬ 
fore the propriety of including hi^ exj^oits in the Sodasariajaldya is more 
than quesdco^^ie. In fact it would never strike anybody except an unscru- 
pukuis Brahmia redactor—with strong Bhargava leanings—to perpetrate 
swch a tendentiaus perversion and father it upon Vyasa. 
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KARlilAPARVAN 

Karija is r^resented in our ^ic as a pupil of the Bhargava Rama, like 
Bhi§ma and Droija. So there are several casual references—in his capacity 
as the guru of Kamia—to Rama Jamadagnya in the course of this parvan. 

In adhy. 31 (of the Vulgate), we have a reference to the bow (Vijaya) 
which Karua had received from the Bhargava Rama, who in his turn had 
obtained it from Indra himself. Indra had used it in his fight with the 
Daityas : Rama had used it in his campaign against the K§atriyas of the 
earth, which he had conquered thrice seven times (B. 8. 31. 46) : 

trihsaptakrtva}} pfthivi dhmu§a yena nkjitn j (V) 

On the seventeenth day of the war, Duryodhana persuades; jgalya to be 
Kanja’s charioteer and to encourage him tells the story how Kangta had be¬ 
come possessed even of celestial weapons throu^ the Bhargava Rama. 

To emphasize further the gri^t importance of Karpa, Duryodhana thai 
narrates a story which shows the greatness of Kai^ia's guru, Rama Jamad- 
agnya (adhy. 34 of the Vulgate). Rama is generally r^resented 
in the Mahabharata as a man—or rather a Superman—who had fou^t his 
battles on this earth with other human beings like himself. Here we are 
told that he had fought with and vanquished even the Daityas. The story is 
this. To obtain celestial weapons from Mahadeva, Rama (like the PaQMjava 
Arjuna later) was iMactising terrible austerities. At that time {43} the 
Asuras had become so powerful that evai all the gods together ooixki not 
subdue them, and so ^Mahadeva asks the Bhargava Rama to fight with them 
(as Arjuna later fouj^t with the Nivatakavacas and otl^r demons). Rama 
went up to the Asuras and said to them, Most invincible in battle as you 
are, O Daityas, give me battle'’. Then the Daityas began to fi^t wiih 
Rama. Then that delighter of the Bhargava clan slaughtered those Daityas, 
on the battle-held by strokes that were like the strokes from India’s thunder¬ 
bolt. After Rama had vanquished the invincible Asuras without the use of 
any special weapons, then Mahadeva gave him those celestial missiles for 
which Rama was practising the terriWe austerities. Perhaps feeling that 
the story might be disbelieved, Duryodhana havens to add that he had heard 
it himself from the lips of a pious and truthful Brahmin while the latter was 
relating it to king Dhitar^ra, Duryodhana’s father. 

Then in adhy. 42 (of the Vulgate), Karoa relates that under the guise 
of a Brahmin he had been a disciple of the Bhargava Rama in order to learn 
from him the secret of certain magical missiles known to Rama aJooa One 
day while Rmna was sleeping with his head resting in the lap of Katana, the 
thigh of the latter was bored throu^ by Indra (Arjuna’s de father) 
in the form of a ferocious cmtipede, and Kaiioa was weltering in blood but 
did not move a muscle, for fear of disturbing the sleep of his g^ru and thus 
incurrh^ his di^easure. When Rama woke up and saw this state of things, 
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he coivluflerf that his disciple was no Brahmin, as only a K§atriya could 
suffer sudi agony and keg) still. Then ICanja confesses his guilt and begs 
Rama’s pardon. R a ma pronounces a curse on Kanija, saying that at the 
critical moment the magical missiles of which he had obtained knowledge 
from Rama by such a dastardly trick—even the great Yogi could not see 
throu^ it—would fail him. Brahma could never reside firmly in one who is 
not a Brahmin.: abr^tnatje brahma na hi dhruvam sydt (B. 8. 42. 9.) And 
so it happened, needless to say. 

In a variant version of this tale (^ti 3 in the Vulgate) the worm 
which had bored through Kanja’s thigh is said to have been not India in 
disguise, but a demon suffering the effects of a drrse pronounced cm him by 
Bhrgu! 

£44} '§ALYAPARVAN 

In the salyaparvan there are only stray references to the Bhargavas, es¬ 
pecially in the account of Balarama’s pilgrimage—another very obvious dig¬ 
ression—during which Balarama visits of course all the places sacred to the 
Bhargavas such as Ramafirtha, Samantapancaka and so on, which lay on 
his way. 

At Ramafirtha we have a repetition of the story that Kasyapa officiated 
at the sacrifice celebrated by Rama Bhargava after conquering the whole 
earth and annihilating the Ksatriyas (B. 9. 49. 7 f.) : 

yatra Romo mahabhago Bhargavah sumahdtapd]^ 11 
asakxt prthivim jitva hatah^atriyapumgauam j 
upadhydyatii puraskttya Kasyapam mmisattaimm\\ 
ayajad vdjapeyena so ’svamedhaiatena ca | 
pradadau dak^k^&h codva pjthivm vai sasagaram 11 

Sauptikapakvan 

The Sauptika is one of the few books of the Mahabharata which are 
entirdy, or almost entirdy, free from reference to the Bhargavas. The book 
is short, consisting of 18 chapters and abcmt 800 stanzas in the Vulgate ver¬ 
sion, and comprises only two sub-parvans : the Sauptika and the Aidka. The 
first sub-pttrvan describes the daughter of the sleqjers in the camp of the 
PBodavas, while the seccmd gives an account of the use of the world-ifiestroy- 
ing dart Aidka by ASvatthaman. 

Striparvan 

In the next book, the Striparvan, which like the former is short, con¬ 
sisting of 27 chapters and about 800 stanzas in the Vulgate version, there are 
only three incidental references to the Bhargavas. The parvan consists almost 
wholly of tire descripdai of the obsequial ceremonies of the warriors killed in 
the war and lamentaticos of women over thdr dead kinsfolk, which is fortu¬ 
nately bdd ftee from digresaoos and inteipdations. The tia^y also (toes 
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not permit the development of any other sentiment. The absence of reference 
to the Bhargavas, who, as already remarked, had strictly speaking no con¬ 
nection whatsoever with the Kuru-Panc^a heroes, is not only thorwighly 
£45} appropriate, but is an omission for which we may be truly grateful to 
the redactors of our Mahabharata. 

tSANTIPARVAN 

The s^ti, which is in essence a manual of instruction in king^craft 
{rdjadkarma), conduct in time of calamity {dpaddhmma) and emancipa¬ 
tion {mok^harma) compiled in the peculiar pedagogic technique developed 
by the redactors of the Great Epic for the edification of the people oomlMned 
with th^r entertainment, supplies its quota of Bhargava material, making up 
in some measures for the deficiency of the last three books. 

Already in adhy. 2 f. (of the Vulgate) we hear of the Bhargava Rama. 
The month of mourning is spent by the T^davas outside the capital on the 
baniis of the Ganges. There Narada relates to Yudhi§thira the stxMy of the 
early career of Kama, which is here said to be a secret of the gods (deva^ 
guhya). In the course of the narrative Narada repeats with more details 
the story we have already noticed as to how Kai;i?a had eaaly deceived the 
Bhargava Rama ami obtained frcto him the carefully guarded secret of the 
famous Brahma missile ibr^shmMra) under the false pretezKe of being a 
Bramin, and a Bhrgu toa An interesting point of difference between this 
version of the stoiy and that ^ven in the Kanjapaivan is, as mentioned 
already, that the worm which bites Kan^ and bores a hole through his leg 
is not Indra but a demon called Daxtm, who had tried to carry off Bhygu’s 
wife. If this wife be Puloma, then her ravisher’s name was given as Puloman 
in adhy. 4 of the Adi, where, however, there is no mention of Bhrgu's curse; 
but we are told on the other hand that the ravisher of Puloma was reduced 
to a^ies by Bhrgu’s son Cyavana. But perhaps this demon Daihsa is some 
other ravisher of Bhrgu’s wife. 

In any event the happy result of this discourse of the sage was that 
Yudhi^ira, casting off grfef, enters the capital in state, is installed on the 
throne and performs the obsequial ceremonies of his departed kinsmen. Later 
Kjwa in an ecstatic trance communes with the distant Bhi§ma, who remains 
lying on the battlefidd on a bed of arrcw^s and who in a long hymn of ado¬ 
ration invokes Kr§oa. Kr 5 oa then sets out with the Pfii>dava brothers aiKl 
his followers £46} to visit Bhi^ma on his death-bed. The arrival of the party 
at the battle-field, which it will be remembered has been identified by the 
redactors of the epic with the Bhargava iirtha Samantapancdca, affords an 
easy c^portunity for another repetition of the legend of Rama’s heroic exploit. 
That was the very spot where the Bhargava Rama had established those 
five lakes of Wood, in passing poiirts to those lakes and says 

(B. 12. 48. 9) : 

21 
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triJ^saptakrtvo vasudhmi krtvu nihksatriydm pT^abhulj. | 
ihedmmi tato Rdmab karmu^o virardma ha\\ (VI) 

Yudh^thira, the “dummy” of the rhapsode, has an insatiable longing to 
hear all about the extermination of the Ksatriyas by the Bhargava Rama 
though he had heard it all before from other story-tellers, and he has besides 
some doubts which he forthwith refers to Kr^aja (B.. 12, 48. 10) : 
trihsaptakftvaJ} prthivl krta niljksatriyd pura | 

Rdmefjeti taihdttka tvam atra me mnsayo mcthdn j| (VII) 

To solve this doubt of Yudhisthira Kr§Da gratuitously volunteers to re¬ 
peat the whole story of Rama froim the very beginning, a full-size account 
of the birth of the Biwgava Rmna, of the extirpation of the Ksatriyas and of 
the subsequent regeneration of the race. Here we have now an attestation of 
the entire story by Sii-KiSoa, a variant of the story told by Akrtavra'Da, a 
disciple of Rama, to Yudhi§thira himself in the Arapyaka. There are natu¬ 
rally several discrepancies between the two versions, two of which are note¬ 
worthy, In the first verdon it was Satyavati’s father-in-law who prepares 
the magical earns, which were subsequently exchanged by the good ladies who 
were to partake of them; here it is Satyavaff si husband himself, Rdka, who 
prepares them. The other is a somewhat more serious discrepancy. In the 
Araijyaka version, Jamadagni was robbed of his calf by Arjuna Kartavirya 
himself, who is represented there as a perfect fiend. In the story as told 
by Sii-Kr§i?a, Aijuna is a perfect angel of a man, always devoted to peace, 
ever obedient to Brahmins and ready to protect all classes; he had given 
away the earth to Brahmins in a horse sacrifice which he had performed. 
His sons on the other hand were “ proud and cruel ”, and it was they who 
broui^t away the calf of Jamadagni’s sacrifidal {47} cow. As it is difficult, 
at this distance of time, in the absence of indq)eiident evidence, to say whe¬ 
ther Akrtavraja or Si^-Kpstia was more truthful, it must remain a moot point 
whether the guilty party is Arjuna Kartavirya or his sons. Then Sri-Kr^na 
goes on to tdl Yudhi§thira that the Ksatriyas were annihilated by the Bhar¬ 
gava Rama thrice seven times, speaking exactly like a Bhargava (B. 12. 49. 
64) : 

trihsaptakftvab prihwim krivd nibksatriydm prdbhuh | 
dak^kiam asvamedhdnte Kasyapdyddadat tatafp\\ (VIII) 

The matter being now attested by Sri-Kii§na himself, it cannot be described 
by revilers of Brahmins as a fabrication made by the Brahmins themselves. 

It must always have been something of a puzzle to all thoughtful persons 
where K^triyas like the Kauravas and the Paodavas and even sri^Kwa 
himself came from after the K^atriya race had been wiped out thrice seven 
times by the Bhargava Rama, and that was in fact Yudhii^thira's doubt, 
whidi he had expresteed to Si5-K|§jna. Various explanations of the mystery 
have been propounded. In the earlier chapters of the epic, ^ we have seen 
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several times, it was the pious Brahmins who procreated children on the 
widows of the K$atriyas slain by Rama and they became Ksatriyas by the 
Vedic rule pafiigrakasya tmayaJj, (1. 98, 5) : the child belongs to him who 
has gone through the form of marriage with the mother. That was hoivever 
not the view of Sri-Krsoa. His explanation was that the Earth had concealed 
some K§atriyas.^ She had concealed some Haihayas among women, some 
Pauravas among the bears of Mount Bksavant. Some other K§atriyas were 
brought up in the forest among the kine, some in the cowpens among the 
calves. Some were protected by the Ocean, some by the wolves® on Mount 
Grdhrakuta. These had all escaped destruction at the hands of the formid¬ 
able Bhargava, And the old Ksatriya dynasties were resuscitated by Kas- 
yapa, who first ordered Rama to clear out from the earth which he had given 
to Kasyapa as a part of the sacrifidal fee and restored by and by those 
scions of the old K§atriya families to their netful heritage Sri-Krsoa 
evidently did not know anything abmt the procreation of R§atriyas by pious 
Brahmins on the widows of the K§atriyas slaughtered by the bloodthirsty 
Bhargava. He oon-{48}-cludes by remarking that the present K§atriyas are 
the legitimate offsprings of those ancient K§atriyas (B. 12. 49. SSf.'J: 
prtUvyd mrdi^tdms tan samamya Kasyapali j 
dbhya^ncan mahtpdWn k$airiydn mya&ammatdn \\ 
te^dm puifds m patikM ca ye0m vmh^h pratkthitd^ | 

At the beginning of the third great subdivision of the Santi, the Mok§a- 
dharma, we have a fengthy discourse ^ributed to Bhrgu, called the Bhrgu- 
Bharadvaja-saihvada (adhy. 182-192 of the Vulgate), which summarizes in 
the form of questions and answers almost the entire Brahmanic teaching on 
the subject of (1) the elements, (2) life and death, (3) caste distinctions, 
(4) good and evil, (5) the four stages of life, and finally, (6) the other 
world. It will be seen that it is a complete tractate on Hindu Ontology, 
Sociology, Eschatology and Ethics that is here attributed to Bhrgu, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas. 

The oft-cited stanza B. 12, 339. 103 f.: 

Hamsaj^ Kurmas ca Matsyai ca pradurbhavdd dvipitama 1 
Vardho Nara^mhai ca Vdmana Rama eva ca [ 

Rdmo Ddsrathis cdva Sdtvatab Kdkir eva ca ] 

from the Mok^adharma is important as containing oat of the two actual 
references in our Mahabharata to the Bhargava Rama as an amtara of 
Vi^ou, one of his ten avatdras ; but the passage is suspect, as it is missing 
in some Grantha MSS. and some old Devanagari MSS. which have been 

^ The relevant passage is cited and translated by J. C. Ghosh, in an article 
which has ai^>eared in the Armais (Vol. 12, pp. 168 ff.) entitled "Some additkaial 
notes on * Foreign elements in the Hindu Population 

2 Monkeys? IMon. Will.) 
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by the RhanHarkar Oriental Research Institute for a critical edition 
of that bode. The other reference is in the same chapter, a few stanzas 
earlier (B. 12. 339. 84) : 

Tretayuge bksvi^yatni Ramo Bhxguhdodvoiic^ j 

K^atTcah cotsadoyisySmi satKrddhabokivShcnatn H 

This g<-gn«» cannot be impugned on the score of documentary evidence 
which is unanimous in its favour. But both referaices occur in the Naraya- 
plya section of the M<*§adharma, which is notoriously a late addition to 
our Mphqhharafa This snows that the theory of avatdm is still develop¬ 
ing in the epic and thar number is not yet fixed, nor are the avatdras fully 
r?»nAni7PH R should thus secm that the Mahabharata does not {[49} neces¬ 
sarily presuf^xise the BMrgava Rama to be an avatdra of Vi§pu. 

Anusasanaparvan 

The Anusafana, for some reason that is not yet quite dear, is the ridiest 
in Bhargava material. 

Early in the banning of this book (adhy. 4), we have the third repe¬ 
tition of the l^end of the birth of Jamadapi. The previous chapter (3) 
rdates the mighty deeds of the Ksatriya Vi§vamitra, which led to his attain¬ 
ing the coveted ^tus of a Brahmin. In adhy. 4, BhJima explains how it 
came about that VMvamitra who was of mingled Brahmin and Ksatriya 
parentage was bom in the K§atriya caste with Brahmanic qualities, while his 
nephew Jalnadagni, under similar conditions, was bom in the Brahmin caste 
with Ksatriyan qualities. We have here a repetition of the old story how 
Rdka married Gadhi’s daugjiter Satyavafi, who obtained sotae boons for 
herself and har mother. The mother and the dau^ter exchange the trees 
they had to embrace and carus of which they had to partake. The wise 
Rdka had purposely made the prescriptions difiermtly. He had in fact put 
the artire accumulated energy of Brahmanism in the earn of his wife, while 
he had put the entire accumulated energy of Ksatriyahood in the cam in¬ 
tended for her mother. The consequaace of the exchange slyly effected by 
the mother was that the son of Gadhi's wife turned out to be a man with 
Brahmanic prcqjenaties, while the son of Rdka’s wife would have been a 
modd Ksatriya; but, owing to the pleading of Satyavata, the great sage 
gracioasly pves his consent to the postponement of the doom to Satyavati’s 
grand-son. 

This story we have had at Arimyaka 115 and !§anti 49 of the Vulgate- 
In pasang it may be mentioned that the present version agrees with the 
Santiparvan versicai in pialring Rdka the giver of the boons, whereas in the 
Aiaqyaka version this persem is some aiuxstor of Rdka, dther RcSka’s father 
or perhaps Blqg:u himself. 

The mere mention cd Bhargava RSma in B. 13. 14. 273 at once calls 
farih the reactkxi; 
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{50} triisapiakrtva}!, prthm yem niifk?atriya kfla j 
Jamadaptyena Govinda Ram&}akli§takarma^d |1 etc. (IX) 

In adhy. 30 (of the Vulgate) we are told how a K§atriya Vitahavya was 
made a Brahmin by the mere word of a Bhrgu. The story is as follows. 

Vatsa, a descendant of Saryati had two stms, Haihaya and Hlajangjia. 
The hundred sons of Haihaya attacked and killed Haryasva, king of KaS, 
whose son Sudeva succeeded him m the thrMie. Sudeva was likewise de¬ 
feated and killed by the Haihayas. Sudeva was succeeded by Divodasa, who 
built Varanasi, on the northern bank of Ganges and the southem bank of 
the Gomafi. Likewise defeated by the Haihayas, he fled to his priest Bfaarad- 
vaja, who obtained for him, throu^ sacrifice, a son Pratardana. The son 
of Divodasa defeated in turn all the Haihayas, when Vitahavya pursued by 
Pratardana, fled to the hermitage of Bhfgu. When Pratardana demanded 
from Bhrgu the surrender of Vitahavya, who was hiding in Bhfgu’s hermit¬ 
age, Bhrgu in order to save the life of Vitahavya said that there were <mly 
Brahmins in the hermitage Through that declaration of Bhrgu, who could 
jKDt tell a lie, Vitahavya actually became a Brahmin. His descendants are 
set out for fifteen generations. His son was Grtsamada, whose eleventh des¬ 
cendant was Pramati; his son was Rum; his son was Sunafca, from whom 
came the Saunakas, 

In adhy. 40, Biosma e^tiates on the fascination and frailty of wo¬ 
men, the root of all evil, and to support his rtaten^nt he rdates the story 
of Vipula, another Bhargava, an interesting story in which mesmerism or 
hypnotism idays some part (Vipulopakhyana, adhy. 40-43 in the Vulgate). 

The sage Devasarman. the story goes, had a beautiful wife Rued (Beau¬ 
ty) by name, who had attracted the attention of the gay king of the gods, 
India. Once upon a tiiiK it so happened that Devasarman had to go away 
iron his hermitage <ki some sacrificial business. Not feeling quite Sure about 
his little Ruci, the old sage taking into his confidence his disdjde, the Bhar¬ 
gava Vipula, told him to protect his dender-waisted wife, egiecially against 
the amorous advances of Indra, who was an adept at asBuming different fesms 
at will. Devasarman pathetically en-{51}-joined his disdide to take every 
care and see that the lascivious king of the celestials did not defile that frivol¬ 
ous wife of his, like a wretched dog licking the havis idaced near the sacrifidal 
attar. To protect the virtue of Ruci, who was peeiiess. on earth in beauty, 
Vipula decided to enter into her by his yogic power and live in her without 
her being conscious of it, until the critical moment was passed. Indra comes 
as expected and makes ovmtures to the beautiful Ruci, who had captivated his 
mind. Rud, thou^ anxious to redprocate, remains externally indifferent 
to the Idandishments of Indra, through the influence of Vipula, who was 
living within her and guiding hw actioos. Indra, puzzkd by the bdiaviour 
of Rud, reflects and realizes how matters stand. At that moment Vipula 
leaves the body of Ruci and re-enters his own body. Then Vipula faces the 
2U 
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lAilanderer and scmndly rebukes him, and Indra slinks away abashed. Only 
<7«e man had been aWe to protect a woman and that was the Bhargava Vi- 
pula (B. 13. 43. 27): 

tenaikena tu rak^d vd Vipulena krtd striydh | 
nmyah Saktas trUoke ’smin rakptujh nrpa yo^tam \ \ 

This story was tdd by the Bhargava Maikao^O^a to Bhi§ma (B. 13. 
43. 18) and repeated by the latter to Yudhi§thira. 

A few chapters later we have again a Bhargava story, the Cyavanopia- 
fchyana in seven chapters (50-56), which is divided into two parts : the first 
two chapters (.50-51) illustrate the sanctity of cows, the last five deal really 
with that topic of perennial interest, the minted Brahmin and Ksatriya pa¬ 
rentage of the Bhargava Rama. 

The first stoiy, in which a cow was found to be the only equivalent 
possible for the ransom of the sage Cyavana, may be passed over. 

In the second story (adhy. 52-56), we come back to the anecdote of 
Rama Jamadagnya, and we have here practically a repetition of the explana¬ 
tion given above (in adhy. 4 of this very parvan) of the circumstances u nder 
whicii Vi§vSmitra, who was of mixed Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage was 
bom in the K§atriya caste with Brahmanic qualities, while Rama under simi¬ 
lar conditions was bora in the Brahmin caste with the oppo-{52}-site quali¬ 
ties. The repetition comes about in this way. Yudhi§thira, whose curiosity 
about the Bhargava Rama is, as already remarked, never satisfied, says to 
Bh^a (B. 13. 52. 1 If.) : “I have a great curiosity, O Lord, about Ja- 
madagni’s son Rama, that foremost of all ri^teous persons. You should 
satisfy that curiosity. How was Rama bom, that truly valorous h«o? He 
belonged by birth to a family of Brahmin sages. How did he become a 
follower of K^triyan practices? Relate to me in detail the circumstance 
of Rama s birth. Also how did a man bom in the family of the Kuiikas, who 
was a I^triya, becrane a Brahmin ? Great indeed was the power of the 
high-souled Rama afe also that of Visvamitra! ” 

The answer is given by Bhijma by rdating the prophecy which had been 
made by Cyavana, an ancestor of the Bharpiva Rama. Cyavana wants to 
prevent the harm that will ccane to his dan by Rama’s adopting the practices 
of the K$atriyas, a danger of which he has prophetic knowledge. He repairs 
to KuSfca, through whose descsidant tiie harm was to happen, in order to 
vex him, and, if he finds a favourable opportunity to pronounce a maledic- 
tka on Kuaka, damning him and lus desandarits to eternal perdition. Whai 
the ^e presaite himsdf before the king and says that he wants to observe a 
certain vow \dule living in the pal^ with the king, he is warmly welcomed 
with anfdgued jqy. and also served with meticulous care and 
by the king and the queen. The sage has a meal and he then sleeps for 
twenty-one days, during which the king and the queen wait upon him with¬ 
out food or drink, gently massaging his legs. Suddenly the sage wakes 
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up and goes out, followed with trepidation by the kii^ and the queen, and 
as suddenly vanishes! The king looks for in vain, and, returning in a de¬ 
jected mood to the room set apart for the sa^, finds him again, stretched as 
before on his luxurious bed! The sage practises many tricks of this type, 
calculated to try the patience of the unfortunate couple, and ultimately yokes 
them to a heavily laden war-chariot. During the drive through the city, 
the sage gives the royal couple vicious di^ with a heavy ircm goad, distri¬ 
buting all the while in diarity the entire wealth of the king. Still the sage 
finds no change in their bdiaviour. So in the end he has to {53} express 
himself as satisfied with their treatmait of him and he goes back to the 
forest, asking the royal couple to come there on the following day. The king 
and queen tate a little rest for the first time after forty-two days of trial and 
spend the night happily in each other’s company. The next morning the 
king and the queen go to the forest to pay their respects to the sage and see 
there a magnificent palace standing in a Wg park, a fair imitation of Indra’s 
paradise. After a ^lort while, the magical palace and the park vanirii, and 
there sits in the«solitude of the forest the sage who had yoked them to the 
chariot and ill-treated them in other ways. Then the king feels that Brah- 
mic power was the summum bonum of life. When he ai^roaches Cyavana, 
the sage gives him a boon. Kulika wants to know why Cyavana had come 
to live with him and what all those incidents impli^. Cyavana teBs him 
frankly what his intentkn was and also profAesies that KuSka’s wish would 
be fulfilled in so far that a descendant of Kuiika’s (ViSvamitra) would be¬ 
come a Brahmin. Through the lustre of the Bhjgus, KuSika’s grandson 
fVifvamitra) would be an ascetic endowed with the ^laidour of fire (B. 
13. 55. 32) : 

Bhrgutjam eva tejasa j 
pautras te bhaviia vipras tapasvi pavakadyutih ' | 

Thei follows in the final chapter Cyavana’s prophecy about the pwsecu- 
tion of the Bhrgus, about Crva (or Aurva), about 5<ika, and Jamadagni, 
who will marry Gadhi's dau^ter, that is, Kusika’s grand-daughter. Of the 
boons that will be givai to the two ladies by Bhrgu, the exchange of the trees 
and the earns by the mother and the daughter, about Vi^vamitra, and so on 
and so forth. Incidentally it may be mentioned that this is the fourth oc¬ 
currence of this interesting story of the birth of the Bhargava Rama, it hav¬ 
ing occurred already at adhy. 4 of this very parvan, and before that in the 
Santi fadhy. 48) and the Arapyafe fadhy. 115-117). 

ScHne chapters later we again meet with the Bhmgava Rama when 
BhiSma tells Yudh^ira about the merit of the pft of gold. The shades of 
his ancestors had appeared to Bh^ma and told him that the gift of gold 
purifies the giver. Now it happens that the same advice had been ©ven to 
the BMrgava Rama by Vasistha and other sages. In this oonnection we 
have again an {54} allusion to the extirpation of the Ksatriyas and tite con-- 
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quest of the earth fay Rama (B. 13. 84. 31) : 

triffsaptakrtvali prthivi krta mipk^atriya pum 

tato jitva tnahim krlsnam Romo rajtvalocanak |j etc. (X) 

The next chapter (85), a long rambling chapter with 168 stanzas, deals 
with the mystery, already alluded to above, of the birth of Bhrgu, Mgiras 
and Kavi. They are said to be prajapatig and progenitors of many tribes 
and clans, in fact of the entire mankind. 

It will be a surprise to many that c«ir sandals and umbrdlas we also owe 
to a Bhrgu. Chapter 95 relates how the practice arose of giving iimhrona;; 
and sandals to Brahmins at srdddhas and other religious rites. Once upon 
a time Jamadagni was amusing himself by shooting arrows at a diotgri t tar¬ 
get, and his wife Repuka was fetching the arrows shot by him. Sordy affiic- 
ted by the scorching heat of the midday sun, she rested just for a mnmpnt 
under the diade of an umbrageous tree. Being kept waiting, the irascible 
Bhrgu scolded his wife for her tardiness, but on learning the real cause of 
the dday, wanted to shoot down the offending siun from his high position 
in the heavens. The frightened luminary comes to him in the guise of a 
poor Brahmin, who tries to dissuade him from carrying out his terrible threat, 
but-is recognized by the Bhrgu and r^rimanded. In the end Jamadagni 
is pacified and receives from the sfun the first umbrdla and the first pair of 
leather sandals. To make a gift of them to Brahmins is highly meritorious. 
This account of the origin of shoes and sandals is, I bdieve, not found out¬ 
side the Mahatrfimata. 

In adhy. 98 (of the Vulgate) we have a report by Bhistoia of a discus¬ 
sion between the Bhargava sifirra and Bali about flowers, lamps, aromatics, 
ar^rc^riate to be offered to gods on diverse occasions and the merit g<vnim £ 
from the presentation. 

Above, wlnle discussing the Dropaparvan veraon of the Sodasarajakiya, 
I had referred to palpable evidence of the “ bhrguization ” of a legend. We 
have another illuminating instance of the process in the n^ story (adhy. 
99-100 of the {55} Vulgate) told by Bhisma to Yudhfisthira. It is another 
veraon of the well-known legend of Nahupa’s fall from h^ven. 

Nahu§a, when king of the gods, neglected the daily offerings to the 
gods including the bdi, loang thereby some of his spiritual power. Subse- 
quoitly, having otpressed the sages, he was hurled down from heavai and 
tamed into a boa by the curse of a Brahmin sage, Bhrgu. 

A similar version of this legend occurs in the Udyoga (adhy. 11-17) 
and is again alluded to in the ^ti (adhy. 342). There it is related that 
Nahusa became extremely arrogant and caused the ^ges to carry his palan¬ 
quin. While bang carried about in this way, hfei foot toudied the head of 
Agasha, who by his oirse turned him into a boa- The defect in the cons- 
faoction this njfive story is very obvious and must have been early noticed 
by the d ia skaias ts themselves, Naho^a, by the toms of the boon whidi 
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Brahma and the gods had foolishly given him, couW absorb the power of 
any being on whmn he set his eyes. Under these drcumstanoes, even the 
resourceful Agastya could not effectively curse Nahuga, because Agastya, 
when ki(ied by the tyrant, being in full view of the dber, was ipso facto 
deprived of all his spiritual power, like all the gods and sages who had been 
oppressed by Nahu?a and were utterly powerless before him. 

The revised version of the l^d in the Anusasana ^ges beforehand a 
confabulation between Bhfgu and Agastya. Agastya wants to damn Nahusa 
but does not know how to. Bhfgu befriaids him and gives him the 
that he (Bhrgu) would somdiow bring about the downfall of the tyrant 
Bhfgu, who knows befordiand, by spiritual prevision, that Nahuga was go¬ 
ing to ki(± Agastya, proposes to Agastya, in antidpatkai (rf it, that on a 
certain day he would sit hidden indde the matted locks of the sage and from 
that position he would curse Nahu§a. So when the opportune moment rarw, 
Bhfgu, possessed of great lustre, addressed Agastya as follows: “Do you 
shut your eyes, Agastya, while I enter into the matted hair of your head”. 
Having said this, Bhfgu of unfading gjory and great aiergy entered into the 
locks of Agastya, who stood still like a woodai post. Soon after, Nahusa 
saw Agastya approached for being yoked to his chariot. Bhfgu, who was sit¬ 
ting in the matted lodes of Agastya; took {56} care not to look at Nahu§a. 
Fully acquainted with the power which the illustrioas Nahuga had acquired 
on account cd the boon which Brahma had given him, Bhjgu had acted thus , 
Agastya though thus treated by Nahu§a did not yield to ai^. Then Nahu- 
sa urged Agastya with his goad. The pious sage Agas^ still did not yidd 
to anger. The lord of celestials, himself enr^ed at this pusillanimity, then 
struck Agastya on the head with his left foot When the sage was thus 
struck on the head, then Bhfgu, who was sitting wkhin the mattpd locks of 
Agastya, became incensed and cursed the sinful Nahui$a saying, “Thou hast 
kicked the head of the great sage, fall down therefore on the earth, changed 
into a boa 1 ” Thus imprecated by Bhfgu, who had not been seen, Nahusa 
forthwith became transformed into a boa and in that form dropped down cm 
the earth. 

Yudhisthira, who had heard a different versioa of the story ftom Salya, 
as narrated in the Udyoga, maintains naturally a discreet dknee dbout these 
discrepancies and proceeds to question Btusma about some other matters on 
which he wanted information. 

Next, in the course of a long pr^ge devoted to the praise of Brahouns, 
showing that the Brahmins are mightier than even the gods, the story of 
Cyavana is repeated (adhy. 156). 

Cyavana, who had been rejuvmated and cured of biindness by the Al¬ 
vins, had, as we have seen, promised them that they shcxild drink Soora with 
Indra and the other gods. The gods were wavering in their mind, but Indra 
was adamant He refused to accept the Soma libation in Cyavana's saciiScev 
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if those low-easte Asvins were invited at the same time. When Cyavana 
was going to put his magic in operation, India rushes on him with a moun¬ 
tain and thunderbolt, but is instantly paralyzed by Cyavana and brought to 
submission. Then Cyavana creates a fearsome monster, Mada, who is about 
to gobble up all the gods. Beseeched by the gods, who were frightened to 
death by this terrible apparition, India apologizes to Cyavana; and the 
Alvins, patronized 6y the great wizard, are allowed to share the Soma liba¬ 
tion with the other gods. This story was already narrated to Yudhi§thira 
by the sage Lomasa in the Arapyaka fadhy. 123 of the Vulgate). 

{57} Asvamedhaparvan 

An echo of the above story we find early in the course of the Agvame- 
dhaparvan. In adhy. 9 we find Agni taunting India about the humiliatiAn 
of the latter at the hands of Cyavana. which has been just described (B. 14. 
9. 31) : 

yatra SaryStiih Cyavano yajayisyan 

sahaivibhy^ somam agrh/^ad ekah | 
tarn tvam kruddhe^ pratya^edhiff. pmostdc 
Chasrydtiyajiiam smara tarn Mahendra 1| 

Agni mi^t have added the story of his own humiliation at the 
of another wizard of the same clan, Bhrgu, when he was indiscreet enou^ 
to divulge some seaet to Puloman, the seducer of Bhrgu’s wife Puloma, but - 
for obvious reasons he does not do so. 

In another digression, the Anuptaparvan, we have an alliisinn to the 
annihilation of Kpatriyas by the Bhargava Rama, used this time for a diffe¬ 
rent purpose (adhy. 29-30 of the Vulgate). It is here made the basis of a 
homily <m the vanity of life. After the murder of Arjuna Kartavjrya and 
the esterminatian of the K§atriyas, the Bhargava Rama was taught by the 
shades of his ancestors that greater than any victory over kings was the con¬ 
quest of one’s own self: the ascetic ideal. This conquest is made by self- 
mortificaticm. Thus admonished by his departed ancestors, the Bhargava 
Rama practised the most austere penances, and as a consequence of this 
effirdse of sdf-crHitrol, that highly blessed one acquired that suprane felicity 
which it is so difficult to obtam. 

The last Bhargava story of the MahalMrata Is the Uttadcopakhyana of 
tMs parvcn (adhy. 53-58 of the Vulgate), which we shall next consider. 

After the death of BhJsma, Rr§ija returns to DvSrakia. On his way he 
meets in a deset the sage Uttanka, who is ready to pronounce a maledicti(Mi 
on K|$pa when he teams that the latter had not brought about peace bet¬ 
ween the ocmteoding Kauiavas and PSpduv;^- !SiI-K|i§pa pacifies Uttafika 
by enlightening him about his divine nature and divine mission, oomplain- 
ing that the Kurus, intoxicated as th^ were by the pride of pomp and power, 
liad net listened to the vriidesiome advice he had given {58} them for their 
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welfare. At Uttaiika's request, Sri-Krsjja shows him his cosmic form (rij- 
pam t^varam), made popular by the (^ta, giving him rare boons^ 

This story impds the intdligent Janamejaya to Vai^payana what 
penances the great Uttanka had practised so that he had the temerity to 
threaten even Vi§nu (Sri-Kifuja). Vaisalhpayana replies that it was his 
supreme devotion to his guru that had endowed him with this great ^iritual 
power, and he proaeds to relate the story of Uttanka. He relates how Uttan¬ 
ka had fficaped being eaten by the cannibal king Saudasa and obtained the 
ear-jewels of Saudasa's queen Madayan^ as fee for his guru C^utama, how 
cm the way the ear-jewels were stolen by a snake (nage), and how Uttanka 
recovered them frcan the subterranean world of the Nagas. 

It will be noticed that this Uttahfcopakhyana is but a variant (metrical) 
version of Pau$yaparvan, a (prose) sub-serticm of the Adi (adhy. 3), but 
with some significant differences in the details. The drmnatis persons are in 
part different. The preceptor is not Veda, as in the Adi, but Gotama, the 
husband of AhalyS; likewise the king from whom Uttanka gets the ear- 
jewels is here not Pau§ya but Saudasa (Kalmasapada), who had beccane a 
cannibal by the curse of some great sage, whom the arrogant king had be¬ 
laboured with a hunter. Moreover, in the first version, the name of the snake 
is given as Taksaka, the snake whkh had bitten king Farik$it and been the 
cause of his premature death; in the second he remains namelesB. The only 
reason for citing the story of Uttanka ho’e, in this paper, is that in the 
Asvamedha verskoi of the story Uttanka is several times called a Bhargava, a 
fact which does not appear from the Adiparvan versioi. We have thus here 
a documentation'for a Bhargava, who by the power of his austerities—devo¬ 
tion to erne's guru is a kind of fofws—was in a position to curse an matara 
of Vigiju himself for his apparent fault in not conciliating the Paodavas and 
the Kauravas and preventing the fratricidal war, and who had to be gently 
pacified by the great god by showing him his cosmic form to support his as¬ 
sertions. 

If we now go back to the Adi. we shall find that this figure of Uttanka 
has been further deftly woven into the fabric of {59} the epic and not aUow- 
ed to remain merely as a loose appoidage. For, in the shcat metriad tail 
of the (prose) Pausyaparvan, it is narrated that, after his adventure in the 
world of the Nagas Uttanka betakes himself straight to the PSndava Jana- 
mejaya in Hastinapura and prevails upon the king to punish T afc ga k a for 
onnsing the dpflth of Paril^t. At Utlanka's inaance Janamejaya instituted 
the gnaifp atn-ifiop ; and at this sacrifice Vaisaihpayana first recitied the 
AdfehalMrata. Now the Mahabharata that we tune possess is said to have 
been recited by the Suta Ugtasravas before Saunaka exactly as he had heard 
it during the recitation of the poem by Vyasa’s own pupil VaiSaihpayana at 
the famous snake sacrifice which was instituted by king Janamejaya at the 
instigatko of Uttanka. Our dd* to this Bl^gava is theiefoie very obvious. 
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This Uttahkopakhyana contains the last important reference in the Maha- 
bharata to the Bhargavas, linking up with that in adhy. 3 of the Adi. 

There are still a few more Bhargava stories in the Mahabharata, the 
consideration of which I had intentionally postponed and to which we shall 
now turn. 

We run into a nest of Bhargava legends, as a matter of fact, already ir. 
the fourth sub-section of the Adi, the Paulomaparvan, which have not beei 
discussed above. 

The Mahabharata, as is well known, has two variant openings. In the 
first (Adi. 1), when the Suta (or, according to some editions, Sauti) Ugra- 
iravas, who is to recite the Mahabharata, presents himself at the hermitage 
of Kulapati :§aunaka, during the twelve-year sacrificial session inaugurated 
by the sage in the sacred Naimi§a Forest and offers to recite stories for the 
edificatiai and entertainment of the guests, the sages assmbled there espress 
their desire to hear the cdebrated Mahabharata (1. 1. 18 f.) : 
Janamejayasya yam rajno Vaisampayana uktavan | 
yathavat sa tti?tya sabre Dvdpayamjnayd |j 
wedois cMurbhih samitam Vyasasyadbhutdkarmm^a}} ] 
samhitam Srotum icchamo dharmyam papabhayapahdm \ [ 

The Suta accordingly commences with some mahgala stanzas (1. 1. 20); 

{60} ddyoAt, purusam Uanam puruhuta»h puru^tutam | 

riam ekak?aram brahma vyaktavyaktam satdianam\\ etc., 
which are followed by a sort of prologue, which latter languishes and breaks 
off somewhere 

In adhy. 4 of the Adi, we come upon another opening, which totally 
ignm’es the first! The Suta is re-introduced. The scene is the same, but 
the programme is changed. Here the assembled sages do not themselves order 
the entertainment, but ask the Suta to wait until the Kulapati Saunaka 
comes. When in the next chapter (5), the Kulapati joins the company, after 
having duly performed his round of daily duties, he instead of astog the Suta 
to narrate the Mahabharata, as the sages in the first instance had dcaie, tdls 
him, strange to say, to relate first the history of the Bhargavas (1. 5. 3). 
trdra vamiam ahem purvam Srotum icchdmi Bhdrgavam | 
kcdhayasva hatham eidm kdlyah sma k^avanfe tava\\ 

The Suta obediently proceeds to relate the history of that “ most illus¬ 
trious family of the Bhrgus, which is honoured even by the celestials with 
IiKira, Agni and tiie Maruts” (1. 5. 5). Here the Bhargava interest is very 
dear and unmistakAle. Accordingly d^t chapters (5-12), which form the 
Paulomaparvan, are entirely consecrated to an account of the wrmderful deeds 
of sane of the Kiargavas, an account which is not even remotely connected 
in actual fad: with the inddents or characters of our epic. It is a di gri»gstnn 
pure and sirtg^ introduced with the very obvious doject of ^orifying the 
K^rgavas and giving a permanent form to some of the Bhargava myths and 
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legends. These chapters are a diort history of one giecial branch of the 
Bhaigava dan, rgniKented by : Bhygu. Cyavana, Pramati, Ruru and Sunaka. 
The si^iilkanoe of this branch and its connection with our version of the 
MahalMrata will becrane apparent iwesently. 

Bhjgu, a sage of almost mythical character, the eponymous ancestor of 
the family, is here said to have been aeated from Brahma from the sacri¬ 
ficial fire during Varupa’s sacrifice (216*): 

Bhjgur mahar^ir bkagavan Brahnuofa vd svayambhuva j 

Vtau^ya kratau jatab pavokad iti nab irutam jj 
£61} This interpolated stanza (found only in N) contradicts the statement 
in the main body of the text (documented jointly by N and Sj to the effect 
that Bhrgu was bom by piercing the heart of Brahna >1. 60. 40) : 

Brahmatio hTdayam bkittvS niksrto bhagat'dn Bhjgui ' 

While Bhrgu’s wife Ptiloma was pregnant, the story amtinues (adhy. 5-6), 
there came to Bhrgu’s hermitage, during his absence, a demon irak^asa), 
Puloman, who became enamoured of her and wanted to carry her off. To 
make sure of his facts, however, the demon adred Agni whether she was 
really Bhrgu's wife. The fact was that this Puloma was first betrothed to 
Puloman and afterwards giver by her father to Bhrgu, and Puloman wanted 
to have his Puloma back. On getting from Agni an answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, the denKm, assuming the fram of a boar, carried her (M. On the 
way Cyavana is bom. His lustre instantly reduces to adies the demcmic 
ravisher of his mother and saves her from a very awkward predicament. 
Puloma returns home safely with the baby. Bhrgu only learns of this inci¬ 
dent after his return to the hermitage. Incensed at the outrage, he curses the 
god Agni, whom he regards as the prime cause of the disaster, saying that 
Agni would be an eater of all things, good and bad (sarva-bhaksa). 

There fdkws in adhy. 8 the story of Rum. son of Pramati. Menaka 
an ttpsm<e, abendoos her beautiful daughter near the hermitage of the sage 
Stbulafce&i. She is called Pramadvara. Pramati arranges her marriage with 
his son Rum, who has fallen in kwe with her. Shortly befcwe the cdebration 
of their marriage Ptamadvara is bitten by a venemcns snaiDe and dies, leav¬ 
ing Rum disoonsdate. By the miraculous powers of his austere penance, 
this Bhargava gives up half of his life to PramadvarS and revives her, and 
ultimately marries her. Rum takes a vow to destroy all the snates in the 
world, like Janamejaya before him, whose father Parifc 5 it had died as the 
result of a snake-Wte. One day Rum comes across a harmle^ old snake of 
the variety known as 4tofdtibha (adhy. 9). The snake begs to be spared and 
so Rum does not kill it. The serpent body only concealed the metamor¬ 
phosed soul of a sage, who was suffering the effects of a curse pronouiwed m 
him in a previous birth (adhy. 10). The £62} sage declares dhitksa to be 
the highest duty of a Brahmin. Janamejaya had (Mice tried to destroy the 
race of snakes by perframing a snake sacrifice; they were saved by the Brah- 
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min Astifca (adhy. 11). Rum subsequently hears the story of Janamejaya’s 
snake sacrifice from his father Praraati (adhy. 12). This story of the snake 
sacrifice as told by Pramati to his son Rum was repeated verbatim by the 
Suta to Saunaka and fonns in our version of the Mahabharata the Astifca- 
parvan, the fifth sub-section of the Adi. (adhy. 13-53). 

It will be noticed that from adhy. 4 to adhy. 12 of the AdL a section 
which, as airrady mentioned, is entirely ccncemed with tire history of a 
branch of the Bhargava clan, there is no mention of the Mahabharata at all. 
Nor is there, as a matter of fact, any mention of the epic in the immediate 
sequel up to adhy. 53 of the Adi! (My in adhy. 53, after having heard first 
the Bhargava legends and thrai the ^ory of the snake sacrifice (which had 
been previously related by the Bhargava Pramati to his son Ruru), 
at last expresses the desire to hear the Mahabharata of Dvaipayana, 
which was narrated to king Janamejaya by Vaisampayana in the intervals 
of that snake sacrifice (1. 53. 32 f.) : 

Mahabharatam dkyharuim Pdn4ctvdndm yasaskaram [ 

Janamejayena yat pt^ta^ Kj^a-Dv(dpdyanas tada | j 

hdvayamasa vidhivat tada karmdntaresu sak j 

tdih ahmh vidhivat pu)fydm Srotum icchdmi vai kathdm \ [ 

This completes our survey of the Bhargava material in the Mahabha- 
rata.^ But even this analysis does not give an adequate idea of the total 
number of Bhargava references in the Great £63} Epic. The Bhargavas 
regularly occur as static figures, along with other ancient sages, in the des¬ 
criptions of martial combat^ festive gatherings, state functions, council meet¬ 
ings and all impOTtant assemblies. Outstanding incidents of their history 
are frequently alluded to, briefly, even in the course of other narratives. The 
names of their heroes are habitually introduced in similes and metaphors: 
they are the standards of coimparison (upamana), to which everybody else 
is compared, especially the ^ic heroes. Thus a man is praised by saying 
that his inteihgenoe is like that of Sukra. A warrior is eulogized by sa 3 dng 
that in heroism he was the equal of the Bhargava Rama. Bhiisma is once 
praised by saying that he could not be defeated even by Rama. In other 
places the valour and effulgerree of Cyavana and Aurva are utilized for the 
sake of a passing comparison. The devotion of Sukanya to her husband 

' The Mowing sages should probably further be included among the Bhrgus : 
(1) Ar^/iyapa, a sage, mentioned several times in the Aranyaka; a legend is told 
about him in the Baladeva-tirthayatra (Salyaparvan) ; (2) Grtsamada, mpurinn e d 
briefly in toe AnuSasana; (3) Veda, who was the teacher of Uttanka and 
of Janamejaya and Pau§ya; (4) one erf the pupils of Vyasa ; and (5) Maft- 
devya, who curses ]%anna in the celebrated story {upakhyatut) of Anlmapdavya 
in the Acfi. The part they itoy in our epic is small, and therefore they have been 
ignorrf in this paper. Moreover, none of them, exoqjt Grtsamada, is actually rMcA 
a Bhargava in our epic. Sii-Krypa himself was distantly connected with the Bhar- 
gavas, being a ctocendant of Yadu, the son of YaySti by the Hiargava Devayanl. 
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Cyavana has been made proverbial by ooostant citatiai. These H^aik could 
not be considered in the present paper for want of ^ace.' 

Retrospect 

From the l^ends preserved in our epic it should seem that the Bhar- 
gavas were a Brahmin dan. perhaps more intimately assodated with the 
ancient Ksatriyas than most of the other Brahmin dans, being laigdy con¬ 
nected with them by matrimcKiial ties. Thus Cyavana is said to have married 
Sukanya, the daughter of king Saryati. Rdka had married Satyavati, the 
daughter of king Gadhi of Kanyakubja and sister of the famous Vi4vlmitra. 
Jamadagni’s wife Reijuka is likewise said to have been a princess Wrth. 
being a daughter of king Prasenajit of Ayodhya. The Bhargavi Devayini 
was moreover married to king Yayati; one of the very few praiUoTna mar¬ 
riages on record in Brahmanical literature.- King Vitahavya had been adopt¬ 
ed and made a Brahmin fay a Bhrgu, and his descendants became Bhargavas.-^ 
On the other hand some of the ancieit Bhargavas seem to have come seri¬ 
ously into conflict with the Ksatriyas. The relations of Rama Jamadagnya 
with the Ksatriyas are so well known and have been repeated above so often 
that it is {64} uimecessarj'^ to dilate upon them here. But even in the case 
of Aurva and Jamadagni, the epic has to relate conflicts with the Ksatriyas. 
which have been alluded to above. 

In these conflicts the Bhargavas are represented in our epic as iiasdble 
sages, domineaing, arrogant, unbending and revengeful. To our Qjic bards 
they are at the same time omniscient and omnipotent. Supamen, who had 
become so chiefly by virtue of their rigid austerities and the magical or spi¬ 
ritual powers acquired by them. Owing to these occult powers, the Bharga¬ 
vas were like gods walking on earth, or rather greater than mere gods. 
Thus Bhrgu prcmounces a curse on Agni—a god fervently lauded 
and wor^pped fay the simple Aryans—for no faults of his. He also cursed 
taccording to one version) Nahuga, who had been elected king of gods and 
who had become arrogant and irrdigious owing to this sudden elevation to 
power. The wizard Cyavana paralysed the arm of the recalcitrant India, 
a high god of the Vedic Aryans. Jamadagni would shoot down the Sun, 
another Aryan god. The Bhargava Uttanka, when about to cuise Sif-Kiw^t 
the supreme god of the Bhagavatas or Vai§pavas, was gently pacified by 
the avatara. The kings of the earth are of course like vermin before these 
Bhargavas. The mighty Haihayas trmble before the infant Aurva, who 
blinds them by his effulgence, and they have to for mercy on their bended 
knees. King Kusika grovels at the feet of Cyavana and meekly submits to 
all varieties of indignities for fear that the great sage might curse him 

1 Even these may be conadered later, if a suit^le opponunity presents itself. 

* Two others; Apnavana’s with Nahusa’s dau^ter Rud, and PraUiakara’s 
mentiraied by Pargith?, Anc. Ind. Hist, Trad., 304 f. 

® Devapi, brother of Sanianu, becomes Arstisepa, a sub-class of the Bhrgus. 
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Bhrgu, the eponymous ancestor of the Bhiargavas, was one of the pra- 
jdpdtis. While the other prajdpatis like Dak§a are said to have issued from 
different limbs of Brahma, Bhi-gu is represented as having sprung from 
Brahma’s heart, the noblest of the internal organs of man of god,^ In an¬ 
other context in our epic, it is implied that Bhrgu was the greatest of the ma- 
har^is, though his name is not included even in the list of the famous Seven 
Sages. 

But the Bhargava most popular with our bards is surely Rama Jama- 
dagnya. The bards love to dwell on his martial exploits, repeating them 
whenever the slightest opportunity for it presents itself. The shadow of 
this colossus overspreads the entire epic, excepting the short tale at the end 
of the poem. In our epic he is not yet a full-fledged avatdra, but on the 
high way to be ele-{65}“Vated to that rank, surreptitious efforts being made 
to make the epic document his divinity. He a>nquers the whole world, alone 
and unaided; such is the prowess of hisi fierce austerities. He frees the 
earth of the burden of Kl§atriyas thrice seven times and makes the gift of 
the earth to Kasyapa, his priest, who divides it among Brahmins. Rama 
fights even the enemies of the gods, with the same assurance and success, 
enemies whom the gods themselves could not subdue. As the Bhargava 
Rama is the perfect warrior {sarvcdastrabhrtdm vamb a phrase the bards 
love to apply to him), three of the leading warriors of the Kaurava army— 
Bhi§ma, Drona and Kailua—are said to have been initiated into the science 
of arms by Rama Jahiadagnya, though the ktter according to the epic itself, 
lived at the end of the Treta Age and the Kuru Pa|n|dava war took place at 
the end of the Dvapara. 

The epic contains a numiber of episodes {updkhydms) relating to the 
Bhargavas, such as, the Aurvopakhyana (Adi), Kartaviryopakhyana (Armj- 
yaka), AmbopSkhyana (Udyoga), Vipulopi^y^ (smti), and Uttankopa- 
khy;^ (Aivamedha), and so on. The entire Pauloma and a large section 
of the Pau§ya two Independent stib-parvans of the epic, are also devoted to 
the legends of the Bhargavas. Besides these there are important discussions 
and discourses attributed to some of the celebrated Bhargavas, such as the 
Bhygu-Bharadvaja-saimvada, the Cyavana-Kusika-samvada and the Mar- 
kan^eya-jsaraasya. 

Another striking feature of these Bhargava l^ends in our Mahabha- 
rata is the frequent repetition of these legends on different occasions in tlie 
course of the epic. Thus the legend of Uttanka, the myth of the alterca¬ 
tion between Cyavana and Indra, the story of Droaja’s obtaining weapons 
fixwn the Bhargava Rama, and the account of Karpa’s pupilship under him, 
is each told twice, in different contexts. The legend of the birth of Jama- 
dagni and Rama is related in all four times. That the Bhargava Rama ex¬ 
terminate the E§atriyas thrice seven times is mention^ ten times, in nearly 

1 J^orai sarvabkutdndm hrd-de^e ^nuna tkthat%\ Bhag. Gita. 
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identical fonn [tnifsoptakrtva!}. pjt^vi krta mfjtk^riya pma, which appears 
to have been a slogan of . the bards) ; bat the humiliation of the pride of 
the K^triyas by tlie Bhargava Rama is mentioned about a score of thnpR. 

It is to be noted that the Bhaigavas siMing into this pionu-j[6Qneiioe 
all of a sudden in the Mahabharata. We lode in vain for any r^ecrion of 
their phenomenal power and glory in the Vedic literature.’ There the 
Bhargavas are frequently alluded to as devoted to the fire-cult and they aip- 
pear in the role of a group of ancient fire priests. Tlwy are said to have 
procured fire for mankind. In the Battle of Ten Kings, the 
Bhargavas are mentioned with the Druhyus. In many passages they are 
associated with the Angirases. The Atharvaveda is also known as Kijgvan- 
giras, and it seems certain that both the Bhrgus and the AAgirases dabbled 
a great deal in the blade art and were feared on that account. That they 
prdiably came into conflict with other dans and e^sedally perhaps the Ksa- 
triyas is indicated by the fact that in the last-named Veda the name of 
Bhrgu is chosen to exemplify the dangers incurred by those who opix'ess 
Brahmins. The Sinjaya Vaitahavyas succumb as the result of an attadt 
on Bhfgu. The Aitareya Brahmaoa shows Bhrgu in a similar light. 

Thus we see that the Vedic references give no ground for exjdaining the 
eminence of the ancient Bhargavas implied by the epic account These refe¬ 
rences supfdy nevertheless rudimentary dues of ideas and sentiments which 
were inrobably magnified in the ima^nation of the remote decendants of a 
powerful andent dan, influenced strongly by the cult of ancestor worship. 
Thus, for example, the dose connecdrai of the Bhrgus with the fire cult may 
perhaps serve to exr^ain the part that Agni plays in many of the Bhargava 
legends in the Mahabharata. The Cyavana-Aivins legend of the epic finds 
seme support in the statement of the Rgveda to the effect that the ASvins re¬ 
juvenated Cyavana, maidng him “acceptable to his wife and a husband of 
maidens.” The Biahmaioas amplify this account The connection ai the 
Bhrgus with the Atharvaveda explains the element of witdicraft in the 
Bhargava l^ends of our ei:^, such as, for examine, the revival of the dead 
by the Bhargava Sukra, or the paralyzing of the aim of India by Cyavana 
and of the creatkm of the monster called Mada, mentkned above. That the 
Bhrgus had in some way chan^ioned the cause of Brahmins against other 
dans is, as (67} already mentioned, supported by a reference in the Athar¬ 
vaveda. Their intimate assodatkm with the Angirases in^ed in the Vedic 
literature is reflected faithfully in many of the stories and geneaks^ of our 
epic. 

Taking a collective view of these Bhargava references in the Great l^pic, 
we cannot avoid the condusion that the Bhargava heroes occupy a surpris¬ 
ingly large portion of the canvas—which is said to depict the Bharata 
War-^aiing up as they do much of the availaKe specs of the background. 

’ Macdokeu. and Kbjth, Vedic Index, vol. 2. p. 100. 
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And it is more than probable that if the epic is examined yet more minute¬ 
ly, still further evidence of Bhargava material, hitherto undiscovered, will 
be brought to li^t Thar myths and legauis are uniformly distributed over 
the entire extent of the Great Epic with the exception of some ^ort and 
unimportant parvans (10 and 15-18) at the end (comprising in all not more 
than 2500 stanzas> a negli^ble fraction of the epic), bocte on which the aver¬ 
age reader of the poem bestows but scant attaition. The figures of the 
Bhargavas have also bem magnified to colossal prpportionSk painted with a 
thick brush and in vivid colours. In short, the Bhargavas are represented in 
our epic—the Mahahharata, the ^ic of the Bharata’s or the epic oi the 
Bharata War—throu^out as the people. How does that come about ?—. 
“ Cui bono ? ”, as the Roman lawyer would have a^ed. 

To imagine that all this fulsome eulogy liborally showered upcai the he¬ 
roes of the Bhargavas, and the interminable repetition of their stories and 
legmds are entirdy unccHisdous—^at least unintentional—and without any 
ulterior motive, being just ordinary features of epic treatment, would be in¬ 
deed naive.^ In the first place, we .have very clear and definite evidence of 
the fact that cur epic has been consdously and ddiberatdy expanded at 
least in one instance: the surreptitious addition of a bunch of Bhargava 
l^pnds to the Kuru-P§nidava epic in the shape of the so called Paulompar- 
pan in the Adi which is entirely made up of Bhargava legends and has not 
even the ronotest intrinsic connection with the story of the epic. 
Then we have equally dear and definite evidence of the tenden- 
Ikxis “ Bhrguizatiott ” of older l^ends, which occur in the epic itsdf in two 
forms, one with and the other without some important Bhargava dement, to 
wit, the Stories of Sixteen Kings (Sogla^rajikiya) and the Nahu 5 a-{ 68 } 
Agastya l^nd. We have also noticed that our Mahabharata contains two 
variant openings* one of which is dearly inspired by a Bhargava,® both for- 

1 There is only one explanation of the childish exaggeration and this repeated 
mention on the annihilation of the K§atriyas by the Bhargava Rama. A deep 
analysis of the motives underlying this (phenomenon) would suggest that these 
fabrications are only a form of ‘ over-compensationand endeavour to make the 
Bhrgus feel important and ‘worth while', after the disastrous blow to their ego- 
ideals, It is the psychological revenge of the Bhrgus who were all but exterminated 
by the K§atriyas. The slaughter of the Bhrgus admitted by the Bhrgus them¬ 
selves in the Aurva legend deserves all the credence which unfavourable evidence 
by a witness against one's own self ordinarily does; what the Bhrgus in turn did 
to the Ksatriyas—namely, the annihilating the K§atriyas by Bh^gava Rama 3X7 
is known to us only from the account of the event from Brahmin sources. THs 
iny& the dream of the Bhrgus—is the sublimation of that intolerable inferiority 
feding which had been repressed, but which was clamouring for expression, 

2 This was noticed by HomMANN, Das Mahabharata, vol. 2 (1893), p. 12. 

Es Hegt bier die Binleitung des Mahahharata der Bhargava vor, gerade wie im 

Ge 8 et 2 fo«che des Mmu die Fassimg der Bhargava ddi eingecirangt hat'*. He did 
not fc^w, however, this fruitful idea any further, being misled by the immediate 
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iag the desoent of ire wl^ the Vedio. A. 
remarked^ saw la a legend pr^rved in the 
m a relio of primitive lado-germanio mytho* 
a later legends of these people are not without 
d graudioait]?^ Just consider the hgure of 
trioide, annlhlktor of the Esatriyas and finally 
jjd! in one, 

3 the Psrelurtea legend in India Is attested 
. plaoesi scattered all over India, which aie 
1 name and his exploits and held sacred to his 
e Kangra Distrlci|>f the Panjab there is a very 
loatedTo Paralarftma^a name sot yet applied 
i^Is the Stale of tJd&ipa^^there is a sacred 
j* have bathed and atoned for his sins.* 
the Bombay Presidency, an axe*-$hapel 
t where ESma is repiesented as having washed 
), which has giver, him his nick name 
jrwith-the-As^ I5ven ibis Irr^istible axe of 
<,todtharebi|lfo|^ Sta« temple dedl- 
fp«|howsa!i-SSf|^ MahXdeva, 

II been built by ^e eon of iifiamadagiii Even the 
I oT distant has a po«^ to show to which, 
ilar belief, FaratorSraa had sumnderedhis 
hich attructe pEgrima from every part of India, 
g the abscrbing interest of the Bhfirgava mttU, 
thefr interpretation that is aitemi^ed here, 
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tunatdy preserved by the amservative instinct of the redactors, helped by a 
proc^ of conflation peculiar to the MahaUiarata, which tolerates a dose 
juxtaposition of discrepant versions. We have further indirect tesdmony of 
the effort made to connect some ^Kiargava or other with the ixropagation of 
the epk. We are thus told that it was the Bhargava Uttafika who iiHtigated 
Janamejaya to undertake the snake sacrifice at which the Mahabharata was 
first publicly recited. Our Astika is that tale which was narrated to the 
Bhargava Ruru by his father Pramati. And last but not least, we must take 
account of the very important fact that the Kulapati Saunaka himself, be¬ 
fore whom the Mahabharata is said to have been recited by the Suta Ugrasra- 
vas, was also a Bhargava! So when §aunaka says that he wants to hear 
the histcay of the Bhargavas before anything else J1. 5. 3) ; 

tatra vtansam akath piavam sroium icckdmi Bhargavam , 
the reason for this peculiar predilection of the host of the Suta is very evi¬ 
dent. 

But it might be contended that we are unnecessarily emphasizing the 
Bhargava element; that the Mahabharata was or has come to be an ertcydo- 
paedia of Brahmank: tradition and it therefore contains also all the l^igava 
legends—in a sli^tly exaggerated form perhaps. The epic itself says (1. 
56. 33) : 

yad Uidsti tad anyatra yaa nehasti na tat kvadt j >' 

That is undoubtedly true, to a certain extent. One can, howeva*, easSy am- 
vince onesdf that the diaskeuasts who boldly ocascdved the cdoesal idea of 
oraiverting the popular Epic of the Bharatas into the Encyclopaedia BnA- 
numictt, though generally catholic in their selection of Brahmank legends and 
doccrines, and eclectic as regards thar religious and philosophical outloc^ 
yet they £69} were probably not entirely without their preferences and pre¬ 
judices, and that they do not apportion anything like the same amount of 
spasR and breadth of treatment to the myths and legends of other Brahmank 
families such as the Agastyas, Atreyas, Katjvas, Ka4yapas, Gautamas, Va- 
sisthas, and so aa. The l^nends of these otiter families or dans are by no 
means entirdy ignored in our MaMlMrata, but they are cclnpaiativdly 
in number and hardly ever repeated. They appear like n^igible detaHs 
on the vast canvas of the epk and are easily lost sight of in this oolossal 
accumulation apparently most heterogeneous demeitts, whidi are all th^ 
same carefully balanced so as to produce a more ot less homogeneous impres¬ 
sion. Very differently treated are the Bhargava legends in our Mahabharata. 
To malffi any impressioa by the ade of the titanic figures of the dd q»c like 
BM$ma and Kanja, Krsoa and Arjuna, the Kiargavas had to be magnified a 
great deal and thdr legends, which were probably not so wdl known then 

sequel. “Unser MahSbkSrata,” he remarks, ‘'kehit aber sotwt wieder zur ander- 
en Fassung zurndc. In Folgenden eizahlt nidit Pramati den Ruru, sondeni, wie 
frSber, Ugnirmm dem Smmaka’’ 
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as now had to be rqseated. And we accordingly find that the legends have 
been repeated, so often that the redactors themselves must have in timA come 
to believe in them; and the figures have been magnified, so liberally that 
they appear almost to eclipse the heroes of the Great Epic itself. 

Just for the sake of contrast, we might compare the other great epic 
of India, the Ramasmioa, for Bhargava references. That Q)ic also is a Brah- 
manic epic, containing a host of Brahmanic legends and stories. 
The result of his quest for Bhargava' references will astonish the 
reader. The references are remarkably few and extremely hieagre. 
About our Bhrgu, a vtb^iiti of Sri-Ki§na, the only thing recorded in 
the Ramayaija is that his wife was decaptated by Vi^iju! Cyavana has 
been introduced in Valmiki’s epic only to narrate some stories. The solitary 
reference to our Rama Jamadagnya {sarvasadrcAhrtam vara%) has been no¬ 
ticed above; it is the one in which he diallenges Rama DS^arathi and is 
worsted in the encounter! We leam nothing more about Jamadagni from 
the Ramayapa than the bald fact that he was slain by Arjuna Kartavirya. 
Aurva, who as an infant had blinded the Haihayas by his effulgence, is not 
mentkmed at all, so far as I know. Comment is superfluous. 

{70J Now there can be no question that all this Bhargava inaterial in 
our present Mahabharata is entirdy foreign to the plan of the original saga 
of the Bharatas, occurring as it does almost wholly in the episodic portion 
of the epic. There should be, therefore, in my opinion no hesitation in coo- 
duding that m our version of the Mahabharata there is a conscious—nay 
deliberate—weaving toother or rather stitching together of the Bharata le- 
gends with the Bhargava myths. 

The question how predsdy this Bhargava elemait, which we find con¬ 
centrated mostly in the upakhyanas, came into the cyde of the Rh arafg le¬ 
gends is intr^uing, but unfortunatdy the answer is largdy a Tnafter of spe- 
culatkm. Evm according to the traditional view, it was not the work of Vyasa, 
the reputed author of the MahaNiarata, because the diadreuasts have bem 
fortunatdy frank enough to admit that his work, the Kilrata, which originally 
conasted merdy of 2i000 stanzas, had no giisode to speak of (1. 1. 61) : 
catunnihsatisahasrifk cdkre Bharatasamhitam | 
upakhyanm vind tdvad Bharatam procyate budhaih jj 

It could again hardly have bear the work of Vaisampayana, the direct 
pup! of VySsia, according to tradition, who is said to halve redted the Bha¬ 
rata of Vyisa, in the presence of Vyasa himsdf, as he had been taught by 
his gvtu, daring the intervals of the dwrt make mcrifioe oeld>rated by king 
Janamegaya. 

* The case was different with the next recorded redtation of the Maha- 
Uiarata : it was by tire Suta Ugra4ravas in the presmoe of the Bhargava 
Satmaka during the twdve-year sacrifice instituted by the latter (1. 1. Iff; 
4. 1 ff). Even before the redtatim commences, Saunaka spiidtiy aifei the 
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Suta who had oHiie there to recite his MahaWiarata. to narrate first of all the 
history of the Bhargaras and, as direaed by his host, the Suta obediently 
does SQ. There is a very clear shifting of the centre of gravity. Here 
we have a different milieu and a different interest. The scene changes from 
the bustlmg and scintillating pageantry of the Kaurava Court to the r^ec- 
tive calm and leisure of the sylvan retreat of the Bhrgus. 

Few schdars, I imagine, would now be inclined to deny that our ^ic 
test has undergone momentous alterations in the course {71} of its long and 
eventful history. It is now generally recognized that the Hiarata, like the po¬ 
pular lays, ballads and early epics of all countries and all people, has always 
been a fluid test, adjusted to the varying needs of the occasion and the differ¬ 
ing tastes of the audience. No digjaraganent or condemnation erf the test i' 
thereby' implied. The process is quite normal, inevitaWe and in a wider 
sense wholly right. To amtinue to be a vital force in the life of a progres¬ 
sive people, the epic must be a sIow<hanging book. The fact of expurgatiai 
and elaboration is only an outward indication of its being a book of in^aira- 
tion and guidance in life, and not merely a book Ijing unused and forgotten 
on a dusty book-shelf. And this is no drawback in the case of our text. 
Therein lies cm the ODOtraiy its capital interest and importance for us. It 
is a rapid motion picture reel of many ages of Indian culture—not necessarily 
factitive history—arranged in a naive fashion : something like the scul^itiued 
pands on the gateways and the railings of the Buddhist Stupa at Saodii or 
the mural frescoes of Ajanta, with scenes telescoped all in one plane, without 
much r^ud to perspective ot perhaps with its own peculiar tedmique of pers¬ 
pective. 

As already remarked, it seems probable that in the formative period of 
the epic a powerful Bhargava influence—direct or indirect—has been at woik, 
so to say behind the scenes, in shaping our qiic for us. This element had 
obviously obtruded itsdf upon the (siginal nucleus, crertainly after the time 
of the original authew Vyasa and probably after that of Vaisampayana. The 
next traditional link, howeva", in the transmission of the qiic is the Suta. Is 
the Suta then respoosifaie for the conversion of the Bharata into the Mahir 
Wiarata ? Now I do not doubt that scane of the Sutas probably were gifted 
versifiers, aWe to oon^xjse ex tempore short bardic poems and to inprovise 
lays to aiit them to the varying tastes and requirements of the audience. 
But if we consider these Sutas capable of conposing on the pur of the mo¬ 
ment such masses of narrative episodes and didactic discourses as we find in 
our Mahabharata, we diall be crediting these minstrels with an aocxmiplish- 
ment far beyond their natural capacity. Nobody is, however, so credulous 
nowadays as to imagiiKi the Suta as the author of those extensive innovatkxi 
that must {72} have been necessary in order to convert a heroic poem of about 
24,000 stanzas (taking the traditioa^ figure as a roug^ guide for our pe- 
colatioDB) into an encydkipaedia, of the present dimeostoas. 

22& 
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We are not in any case, as far as I can see, constrained to accept every 
single statement of the qmc in its exact literal sense. And when I say that 
I mean no di^aragemoit either of the text; far from it Our epic does not 
pretend to be a dry, prosaic, matter-of-fact chronicle, nor a statistical history 
in the modem sense, based upcm a labodoudy compiled critical apparatus. 
If it were that, it world surely not have lived for 2500 years. We have on 
the shdves of our libraries hundreds of ponderous tomes and compendiums 
of national and world history, prepared along approved lines by lafaorrous 
professors of history. But hardly anybody reads these works twice, and they 
are mostly forgotten, in a generation or two, by an understanding and un¬ 
grateful posterity. The Mahabharata never was a: scientific chronicle of that 
type and it would be ^^ous folly to r^ard it as such. It is above all 
an inspired poom It was actually regarded by later generations as a kavya : 

krtam mayedam bhagauan kavyam panmapujitam |, 
the highest type of Indiah poetry, like its sister epk, the Ranayaua. It was 
befME everything dse a work of art, creative art, idealistic in oonoqjtion, 
infonxted with deep rdi^^ous feeling, permeated by a conscious didactic pur¬ 
pose, focussed more on ideas and ideals than on facts and figures, in which 
peoirfe were not interested thei so much as now; a work in which, a moral 
was conveyed by a parable, an elusive trath by a! tangible facile myth. And 
to the inspired aeators of a traditional book of that type we must at least 
allow poetic licence and common imagination. 

The entire story that the Suta had heard the epic at its first recitation 
by VaiSampayana and reproduced it verbatim at Saunaka’s bidding, having 
committed it to memory after a single hearing, is so obviously unnatural and 
irnprobable that it seems dearly more apprc^riate to r^prd it merdy as a 
poetic fiction, a “ frame-story,” the most popul^ of Indian devices of literary 
cofnpodtkxi. But there is no symbcdism without a basis, however (fifficult 
it may fTSJ be for us to reach the duave suboon^ous or uncoiBckms. To 
my mind, the ftame-story of our Mahabharata is directly an unconsdous 
admission of the fact that the Bharata had at a critical stage of its evolu¬ 
tion passed into the sirfiere of influence of the Bhrgusi, throu^ the medium 
of the wandering minstrd. The Hiargava influence is implied in the person 
of the Kulapati Saunaka. The Suta, who uded to recite the poem in the 
Heroic Age, is kept on, with due regard to traditional usage, to give the new 
recei^on a setting appropriate to it and indicating the source at the same time. 

The influeoce of tire Bhargavas in the narrativB i»rtion of the Great Epic 
is very evident and can hardly be disputed. But thdr influence in an ai- 
firdy different sphere, though less tangiWe and therefore more difficult to de¬ 
monstrate, is to my mind neverthdess probable: I mean the UKsorporaticm 
into the of large masses of didacric material, amoentrated diidly in the 
and Anuiisana, especially so far as it concerns the Dharma and Mti 
detaKnfs. Thoo^ the pbllosopfay of the Mahabharata is often times rather 
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shak>', being in {daces abstruse and confused, and thous^ the rdigious be¬ 
liefs whidi find eicpression there are perpkxingly eclectic, oscillating between 
Va^cavian and Saivism, between Henotheism and Pantheism, th^e can be 
no two opinions about the fact that the Mahabharata rdfers a very sound and 
canqdete eaposition of Dharma and Xiti according to Indian theorists, a 
feature which has given this veneraWe old monument of Tnrii^ n antiquity 
its rardi as Smjti and its abiding value and interest to the Hindus, nay to all 
true children of Mother India. 

Now it happens that Dharma and NJti are just the two tcpcs in which 
the Bhrgus had specuHued and with which their names are prominently as¬ 
sociated. The oonnection of the Bhargava Sukra with Niti, whidi is {Hover- 
bial in the MahalMrata, is so patent that it does not loeed to be e^iedally 
pcunted out The connection of the Bhrgus with the Dharmaiastra is perhaps 
not so wdl known, but is nevertheless ajually certain. One has cmly to re¬ 
call that, aomrdii^ to a tradition {seserved in the work itsdf, our Manusmiti 
the most famous and popular of ancient Indian works bearing on the Dhar- 
maSstra, is the ancient Code |[74} of Manu in the form in whidi it was 
conununicated to mankind by Bhrgu and is therefOTe even commonly known 
as the Bhi-gusaihhita, an esfdanation which I see not the lightest reascm. to 
question or doubt It is also rect^pized that there is intimate connection 
between the MaMbharata and the Manusnqti. The Manustarti, it may be 
pointed out has an introductioa not unlike in conception to the first chapter 
of our epic : a few stanzas agree to some ejctent even in their wcffding. The 
c^inions of Manu have been frequently dted in our Mahabharata {ity evoth 
Mamr obramt). According to Buhler's contoutaticm, there are about 260 
stanzas of the Manusmjti, that is nearly 10 per cent of the total, which are 
again found verbatim (or with only sli^t variakkais) in parvans 3, 12 and 
13 alone of the Great ^sc.^ Then on the side of the MahaUiStata, Dharma 
is die io onda t i o n on which the whde stately edifice of the Great Epk has 
been reared, and to a great extent also the material of which it is oompoeed. 
Our Mahabharata is itself a dkarmit-gfatttha. The putative hero of the epk, 
Yudhkthlia is called IXiannar^ hknsdf a son of Dharma ; he is Ltaiwa 
incarnate. The £Hi3rata was a iharma-yuddha: yato dhamas tato feya^. 
The fidd of battle was a dherma-k?etra. NarSyaoa incarnated himself 
as Sn-Kreoa to restore the fallen Dharma. The essence of the boc* (Bkdra- 
to-saoitti), embodying the moral of the story, is given as (B. 18. 5. 62 f.) : 
Krdhvabakuf vlraumy e$a na ca kascic chtnoH me I 
dkarmad orthaS ca kanud ca sa Bmarthaih na sevyate ji 
na jatu kamSn na bhayan na lobhSd 
dharmath tye^ej fivUasyapi ketoit | 
mtyo dkamudf sukhadu^khe to anitye 
$vo idtyo hetur asya tv ardtyd^ || 


1 BSHtES, The Laws of Mam (S. B. E. 25), p, UOCX. 
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The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava 
myths and legends, the manner of its treatment, ahd even that strange admix¬ 
ture of the Epic with the Dharma and Niti dements, which latter especially 
has so long puzzled many inquirers into the genesis of the Mahabharata, 
thus appear to find a simple and straightforward explanation in the assump¬ 
tion of an important unitary diasketmis of the epic under, very strong and 
direct Bhdrgaoa influence. But this does not at all {75} imply that the text 
has remained untouched after this first diaskeuasis; far from it like all 
traditional works, it was a slow-changing book; and additions and alterations, 
as already remark^, must have been made in it continuously throughout its 
long history of about 2500 years.* 

These further additions were in the main probably made in the first ins- 
taiKe by the BhSrgavas themsdves in the centuries that immediatdy fol¬ 
lowed the first important diaskeuasis under Bhargava supervision, since it is 
most likdy that just as the different collections of Vedic hymns, the various 
Brahmapas and the ritualistic manuals were all, for some time, the dosdy 
guarded property of diverse Vedic schools and families of sages, which had 
regjectivdy cdltivated and devdoped them, so also our remodelled Bharata, 
now devated to the ratak of the Fifth Veda, must have remained for some 
time in the exdusive possession of the Bhargavas as thdr close literary pre¬ 
serve. That would, in my opinion, account for the aRMuent homogeneous 
character of this heterogeneous mass : it all came frcto different hands, but 
out of the same mould. 

If the above considerations have any validity, thQr mi^t hdp us to lift 
up a comer of the thick veil envdoping our Great Epic and allow us to have 
a covert peep into its history. Sudi a pe^ would show that there existed 
in India, in very ancient times an epic poem of about 24,000 stanzas, attribut¬ 
ed to Vyasa (the “ Expander ”), whidi described in great detail the Bharata 
War and sang the glory of the PSiPidavas. This heroic poem, the Bharata, 
whkh used to be redted by the Sutas modly at royal courts and had in 
course of time become very popular, was at a critical stagei of its history ap¬ 
propriated by the Bhrgus (who had certainly specialized in the Dharma and 
NitiSstra and probably also developed leanings towards Vi§puism), with the 
idea of develoi^ the epic into a vehide of pcpjlar instruction and edifica¬ 
tion oonAined with art^tainment. Theste anchorites, full of age-old wisdom 

The most ccn^cuoas instances d aidi latter additions (not found in all 
mss. even) : 

A(S: 1. The BiahmarGapefa episode; 2. Kapikaniti; 3. Svetald-upa- 
tdiySna. 

Axapyaka : 1. Sorya-stotra (B. 3. 3, 36-6&) ; 2. Additions to Mirkandeya’s 
discourse (B. add. 193-193, 200). 

VirSfa: Diaig^stotra. 
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and wOTiderful masters of the art of myth-weavii^, took fixMi the SQtas the 
Bharata and gave back to the world the \lahabharata, the same book yrt 
different In the process of the redaction by the Bhrgus, the work, natotsBy 
and to an extent unconsciously, received that characteristk and iTw^iltHb 
stamp £76} which was predetermined by the eventful histor>’, the natural 
proclivities, the g)ecial endowments, and the peculiar “ Weltanschauung ” of 
the Bhrgus. It was this little episode in its history that neceseaiily gave c«r 
poem the anomalous character of an Epos and “ Rechtsbuch " mmhiwa it 
may be surmised that this reraoddled Bharata remained for sotk consider* 
able time in the hands of the Hiargavas, who had developed it and so to say 
re-CTeated it, as their exciusive literary property, and they exi*>ited it there¬ 
after and propagated it in their own way. The colossal success of the Kiar- 
gava recension of the andeit Epic of the Bharatas, a success which in one 
sense was richly deserved, was the indirect cause of the ne^ect and subse¬ 
quent disappearance of the original heroic poem, which probably still existed 
at the time of the composition of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra (3. 4. 4).'* 
Like other branches of the hieratic literature, when the epic at last passed out 
of the hands of the Bhrgus and became the common property of the literati 
of India, it still remained a fluid text, not oitirdy closed to minor altera¬ 
tion and expansion, but retained its character as a traditional work, revered 
and cheridied by the people as the work of Mahan^i Vyasa and serving sdll as 
a vehide of popular education, in^iration and edification as intended by 
the Bhrgus. The further we pursue the study of the traces of j^rgava in¬ 
fluence on the Epic of the Bharatas, the clearer, it seems to me, will become the 
hktory of our MahaWiarata, the Great Epic of Bh5ratavai5a, 

VII, The Oldest Extant MS. of the Adiparvan.* 

Introductory^ 

A discovery of ca|iital ingiortance fcH* MahatMrata studies is the accident¬ 
al but sh^ulaily lucky find by h£nyavara Gurajm Hemraj Fanditjiu, c.l,E., 
D.P.I., the well-known savant of Nepal, of a new Nepal of the Adqiarvan, 
which according to the Fanditjiu is between seven hundred and a^t hundred 
years dd, aiHl therefore easily the oldest extant MS. of the Mahabhaiata. It 
was only a few years ago that I had remarked in the “ Prd^oniena ” to the 
Adiparvan: “Only those who know the difiiculties in the way of obtaining 
any MS. fnxn Nepal will be in a podtion to appreciate fully the debt which 
the editor and the other members of the MahSlMrata Editorial Board, and 
beyond that the whcde wcnrld of Indologists, owe to the Rajaguru. £202} 


1 N. B. Utgikab, Pioc. & Tram. 1st. Or Caaf. (1922), pp. 4&61 : “Ibe men- 
tuD of die Mahahharata is the AdvaEyaua GrhyaBUtra." 

»[ABOJZf 19201-2621. 
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5fanlfritifife! have much to hope for from the di^assiooate efforts of this truly 
patriotic and cultured Rajaguru, who loses no (^portunity of placing his im¬ 
mense) learning and unbounded resources freely at the disposal of all serious 
wn-kers in the field of &nskrit researdi How prophetic those words have 
proved and how the Rajaguru has more than justified our expectations, is 
manifested in the recovery of this singular old Nepal MS. 

The MS., of whidi complete coUations and specimen photos (is^roduced 
here in facsiinile*) were kindly sent to me for my use by Rajagura EfeMARAj 
Fandhjiu, was recently acquired by him and is in his posses^cm. The mate¬ 
rial is palm-leaf and the writing, which is throu^iout uniform, is in old faded 
inL It contains only the first parvan of the Afehabharata, but is complete 
in itself, there being no folios missing. The average fdb measures 
21" X and each folio contains uniformly 7 lines of writing, rac^t the 
last folio, whidi has only lines. The MS. is nd dated but the high anti¬ 
quity claimed for it is authenticated, apart from its antique look,® by cra- 
vincing internal evidence. The best proof is that it is almost entirely free 
from those modem accretkxis whidi are given in Appendix I of the Adiparvan 
Vdom^ as also in great part frcan those other smaller insertions whidi are 
listed in the foot-notes. More astonishing still is the fact that out of the 
textual emendations hazalrded by the editor, fifty per cmt. are actually (tocu- 
mented by this RG. It is therefore no exaggeratira to say that this remark¬ 
able MS. opportundy affords wdcome support to the Critical Edition in most 
crucial matters. Moreover many of the variant readings of the new MS are 
difficult and obscure, marking out its text as distinctly archaic And, finally, 
in many of its readings it agrees' fairly dosdy with a certain other MS. from 
Nqal, whidi is syrobolized as Rj in the critical apparatus of the Adi, and 
whidi is agmn the ddest dated'MS. of the the Adiparvan. The tradition is 
therefwe fairly caatpkie and wdl attesfed. 

|[203J The greatest value of this MS. lies, as hinted already, ini its' cor- 
roboratioct of the constituted text of the Critical Edition. Indirectly it 
attests and justifies, as an independent vdtniess, the prirraples according to 
adiidi the reconstructkxi of the epic text is adneved, thus placing the consti- 
tiited test on still surer foundations. 

Long Insertions of the Vulgate. 

Hitharto, it may be observed, the data of the Srada and the “ K ” ver- 
aoDs had mefinly to vouchsafe Ux the porificatkai <rf the) qac test atten^ited 

The photogn^ are of the written surface ot the first and last folioe and 
two intenoedate folios (one of whidh latter is the penultimate fdio <rf the It®,). 

® I have oompeied the script with the Epedmms r^roduoed in BOhiss's 
Pdeegtapiuxke Taftin. It comes dosest to the script (rf Tafd VI, No. XI (C^- 
hridge MSu No. 1691, 2 of aj), 1179), 
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in the Critical EditicHi. Now, the omissions of the constituted text are sup¬ 
ported from a new source and from an entirdy different verskm, the Nepali. 
Our MS. is in fact surprisingly free from most of the matter prcmounced to be 
^Mrkws on the evidence of the then available MSS. of different verskms. The 
longer insertions given in Appendix I are conspicucHis by their absence m this 
MS, Here is a list of the long passages which are missing in the new h©. 

No. 1: The Brahma-GaiDesa compfex; inserted at diflferait points in 
K,.* Dn Dr S, i.e, om. in its tdality only in K 0.3 Di. 

No. 13 : A pass^ of six lines ins. in K (except Ki) Vi (marg.) Da Dn 

^ 1-7 

No. 14 : The Purarpc story of Anstja, who is made to act as the chariot¬ 
eer of the Sun; ins. in (marg.) S B D (except D 3 , D^ on suppl. foL) 

Gi.8.4.5. 

No. 41 : Names of the hundred swis of Dhrtaiastra; ins. in Na ,3 
Vi B D (except D5). 

No. 42 : Story of the birth of Abhimanyu ; ins. in Kg. 4 fJ Vj B D (ex- 
cqjtDj). 

No. 43 : Story of the birth of Karpa; Ins. in K* N Vj B D (except Dg). 

No. 61: Details of the marriage of P§ndu and Madrf, subst. for 1. 105. 
4-7, in K* N B D. 

No. 62: StOTy of the birth of Duh^; ins. in all MSS. except Si Kg.*. 

Na 71-72 : Details of the picnic (jalakrida); ins. in K* fJ B D. 

No. 75 : Story of pi?todaka given to Ditxoa’s swi; ins. in aH MSSu except 
SxKo-s. 

{ 20 ^ No. 76 : Arjuna’s pre-eminence among the pupils of Dropa; ins. 
in K* S B D T* Gi. 8 . 4 . 5 . 

Nd 78 : Descriptku of the conquest and annexation of Drupada’a king¬ 
dom by the PSpdavas exacted by Acarya Drooa as fftrudak^Vfa ; ins. in K 4 
Daj Dn D* (supp. M. sec S. 

No. 80: InstallatiaBi of Yndhisthira as heir.^q^rent; ins. in ufl MSS. 
exc^Si Ko-j. 

No. 81: Kamkaniti: ins. in aU MSS. excQ>t S,' K 0.3 

No. 85: Story of the boat sent by Vidura for the use of the PSndavas; 
ins. in oB MSS. except Sj Ke.g, 

No. 118 : SvetaM-^sode; ins. in N MSS. Cf. also passage No. 120 
ins. in T* Gg.*, and No. 121 ins. ini§i 

Short Insertions of the Vulgate. 

UkB these long insertioiis our MS. omits most of the skorU ifiaortionj? 
given in toe foot-notes to the constituted text. There are more than two 
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thousand of such passages, the majority naturally from the Southern Re¬ 
cension. The fcdlowing instances, selected at random, of “short” 
omitted by our MS. may be mentioned for the sake of illustration : 128*, 220* 
250*, 301*, 313*, 402*. 429*, 463*, 528*, 558*, 560*, 564*, 573*, 693*’ 
756*, 892* , 1001*. 1036*, 1038*, 1129*, 1131*, 1188*, 1242*. 1308*, 1312*] 
1330*, 1331*, 1341*, 1365*, 1368*, 1377*, 1379*, 1444*. 1477*, 1492*! 
1494 *, 1503 *, 1515 *, 1516 *, 1517 *, 1686 *, 1729 *, 1742 *, 1793 *. 1824 
1847*. 2132*. 

These, it may be noted, are some ot the many passages (extending from 
three to twdnty lines) which are found in all N MSS. (exc^ Si K)—^with or 
without some S MSS.—but which are omitted by our MS. The following 
omissions from among these deserve special notice : 

128* : This is a passage of 72 lines, ajnsisting of the longer version 
of the contents of the Araoyaka-parvan, found in certain MSS. of the North¬ 
ern Recension. It may be noted in passing that in its Phrvasaihgiaha chap¬ 
ter, the new MS. gives throuihout the shorter version, which has been adopt¬ 
ed in the Critical Edition and which agrees with the version of this adhyaya 
in P. P. S. Sastri’s edition of the Southern Recension. 

560* : By onitting this, our MS. omits the reference to Panjdu, found in 
oil N MSS, except those of the Kasmiii Version. 

£205} 693* : This is a passage of sixteen lines and contains the famous 
couplet na jatu kamalp kamandm etc., recurring in many places. 

892* : This passage, occurring after 1. 89. 51, is found in dl N MSS. 
tn the place where it is insleited there appears to have been a lacuna in the 
OTigind, filled up by the two reoenaons in different waj^ In the ccaisti- 
tuted text the place is marked by asteri sks. 

1^* ; Details of Brha^ti’s cohabitation with Mamata, wife of Uta- 
thya and the godharma mentioned in that contexE, inserted in a// N MSS. 

exogjt iSi Koh2 Ni.3. 

1341* : A passage of ten lines found in all MSS. except Sj K. It des¬ 
cribes the approch of Drcaja to Rama Jamadagnya for the astravidya. 

1793* : A passage of seven lines found in dl MSS. except Tjj Gi. 5 .« M. 

These significant omissions, major and minor, prove that the text of our 
M& is shorter than that oj dl other MSS. hitherto knoum. Accordingly we 
find that in the I^rvasuithgraha chapter of this MS. the figure of the stanzas 
for die Adi is given as 7784, which brings down the figure of the Vulgate by 
deven hundr^ and the figure even of the Sara^ A®, by two hundred 
stanzas! It is however, curious that it apparently has the same nuntber of 
adhyayas as the Oitical Edition viz. 225, while the Parvasmfagraha figure 
foij the same is 218 both in this MS. and the Critical Editicm. In othe 
in differing from its own Parvasaihgraha figure, our MS. exactly agrees 
with tte critical ^! The number of adhyfiyas in the Vulgate, it may be 
noted, s 234, while! that of the Southern Recension can be computed to ex- 
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tend to about 250 adhyayas. On the other hand, the nun^ber of adhyayas 
in the Ktunbaknam edition reaches the astonishing figure 260! 

Strudl Infiltrations. 

Even though our MS. is appreciably shorter than any other MS. of the 
Adi so far known, we cannot indeed sif^jose it to have been absolutely free 
from inflation and contaminafion. This MS. has in fact just a few inser¬ 
tions not countenanced by the Critical Editioa For instance : 

£206} App. I, No. 12 : The first three lines of this passage (of sixteen 
lines) are substituted in our MS. in place of 1. 10. 1-2. This substitution is 
common to Nj also! The passage is characteristic of all N MSS. except those 
of the Ka^rf Version. 

App. I, No. 33 : This passage is found in all N MSS., the Ka^ri Ver¬ 
sion showing variation only in sequence. The passage is inserted after 1. 
56. 31, and is a continuatioo of the eulogy of the MahaWiarata, serving as 
an introduction to that redaction of the epic which begins with the ejMsode 
of Uparicara. Hoe our MS. agrees with in omitting lines 3-11. 

App. I, No. 58 : This passage also is a cranmon heritage of all N MSS. 
It describes how Surya, when invoked by Kunti, presses her to have sexual 
intercourse with him. 

Besides these major additions, some insertions from the footnotes to the 
constituted text have filtered their way into our MS. The number of such 
passages is not very large, being about ninrty, and they consist mainly of 
single lines. These are the passages in question; 90*, 220*, 288*, 291*, 
476*, 478*, 479*, 485*, 494*. 495*. 549*, 601*, 678*, 708*, 709*, 710*, 
750*, 868*, 873*, 875*, 879*, 903*, 906*, 909*, 962*, 999*, 1004*, 1013*, 

1017*, 1018*, 1022*, 1068*, 1087*, 1096*, 1104*. 1110*, 1120*, 1124*, 

1141*. 1142*. 1144*, 1146*, 1148*, 1155*, 1162*, 1166*. 1173*, 1178*. 

1186*, 1196*, 1212*, 1219*, 1224*, 1230*, 1240*, 13(6*, 1309*, 1357*, 

1430*, 1436*, 1463*, 1470*, 1623*. 1644*, 1665*, 1698*, 1786*, 1789*. 1796*, 
1812*, 1815*, 1818*, 1855*, 1882*, 1883*. 1919*, 1920*. 1921*, 1922*, 1951*, 
1953*, 1960*. 1975*. .2016*, 2087*. 2097*. 

AD these insertions are uniformly met wnth in afl N MSS., or at least in 
the majority of N MSS., and not a sin^ ooe of them is sporadic. 

An insertion of a sii^ stanza from the yadasrausam secticm (adhy, 1) 
is the only urdque insertioH in this MS. 

Conflation of Mahabharata texts. 

Here we may note, in passing the fight this MS. sheds in an indirect 
way cm how the text graduaDy gets inflated. At several plac^ we find addi¬ 
tions made marginally by another and a later hand. For instance, after 1. 
5 . 26, we find a marginal inserticai of two lines whkh is 

talfpn from a passage £207} of eight lines found in aD N MSS. (except 
Ds). Agpin, after 1. 19. 15 we have a marginal additkm of two lines 
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merely a variant of a line 
included in our tesct, but the seccmd is an “ additicml ” line found chiefly 
in late Northern MSS. of the Central Group. It is clear that the copyist of 
sudi a MS. as this, without further investigation—which of course is not his 
business!—cannot determine whether the lines added in the margin belonged 
to its origial exemplar, or whether they were taken from some other souns. 
It is not the custom of the copyist to be very squeamish about such things. 
He copies whatever he finds before him, provided it makes sense and has 
something to do with the epic. It is thus that the corpus has got gradually 
inflated to its maximum capacity. Cf. the example of cited in the Adi- 
parvan Volume (Prol^omena, p. xii). 


Minor Readings. 

Let us now consider the individual readings of our MS. Here also the 
agreement of this MS. with the constituted text is quite remarkable. That 
it cannot and must not be expected to have complete agreement with the 
constituted text is only obvious; like all other Mahabharata MSS., it also 
represents a jarticular version of the epic, and nothing more. 

Our MS. shows in point of readings the greatest agreement with MSS. 
of the Nepali group: quite naturally, as it is written in the same script and 
faelonp to the same provincial version. In particular, its agreements with 
Sr.,, the best and the oldest MS. of the Nepali version belonging to our ai^- 
ratus, are unique and striking. The total number of variant readings in our 
MS. amounts aK>roximately to a little more than 2500. Out of these, its 
unique agreements with STg (or in a few i^aces along with one or two other 
MSS.) against all other MBS. count over 500. This shows that our MS. de¬ 
finitely belonged to the Nepali version, and is not a copy of a MS. of the 
sarada or “K” version—a very important point—though it has marked 
aSinities in many a place with the latter groups. Here are appended about 
sixty instances, diosen at random, as specimens of the unique agreements of 
our MS. with Na. 


{208} 1 4.17* (for 

"lOa'ifl) 

16.26* (for ) 

16.31® sipIr (for 
17.6® ^(for^^) 

17.24'* P l felfiia : saar (for »PFRI^- 
SFW) 

19.4“ ?^{for^r^) 

21.3* f (for SWTO) 

27.23“ (for?re@) 

30.15* (for qwn;) 

32.8* SPcSKforwra^r) 

33.21* fWRRB {for ) 


38.22* (for strar jjfraqi:) 

44.14* (for ) 

45.2“ ^(for3iR() 

48.1* 3s^f^:(foriWj4!»:) 

48.10* for at) 

52.4* i^i3Rq^(for 
53.34* (for ) 

55.237 (for ) 

56.19® 

57.55“ Jiwqg^l (for ) 

60.5* (for ) 

61.2“ (for ) 

64.34* iWHftC for 
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71.26/ for l§5B5r. pni.) 

76.26® {for qf?? fteii 

W) 

79,16' ^ 

84.S' era (for ■■ S5FOT) 

89.33f # i’ for ?T < 5 ^ 5pft,' 

90.32* aIrrih. '. for ) 

90.42 SPOT (for a^Ri;) 

92.15' ^ (for #:) 

93.14' (for ^ % ) 

93.33'^ alt (for 

?rsF?^r?r^^) 

94,55* g^Rqi: f for ) 

94.84® a ( for qRpin ) 
96,17®* mrogrll^: (for % ^Fsnai^) 
99,6* 31 rM^ (for sii # g ft ) 

100.1* 5n Sii: (for 5ra|:) 

103.17® (for t^^np ar) 

111,12* ga Jiprar (for 5 ^) 


! 111.26® aRf & (for gg a) 

'( 111.28" 5#lHrf(for^^) 

! 113.7 srmgg; i for ) 
i 115.6® in® ' for ^gwlr) 
i 116.7® q®f ngf for sn^iwr ) 

! 122.26'' '■ fcr aiKl^ ■ 

! 123.71* ^ J 

134,10'’^ 5 pg: ^ (for g ^i pp g : 

134.24*' for JWW:) 

136.12*' (for JiPtWI 1 

141.2*' ®!3®Rfen^ 

143.22*' (for ) 

149.7® tB® BM I for iR-BR ) 

149.7*‘ ' for ^ S?RB- 

; 149.11* g ^ iBcn Uor g ) 

' 154.16*' f for IPR J 
; 157 4* ( for aitpj) 


Here it is necessary to emffeisise the curious circumstance that while the 
new MS. is almost on a par with fJ- in reflect of individual 
readings, it is far superior to Sr^ in so far that it lacte about ninety per 
cent of the insertions which fJg has in common with the 'Vulgate, that is to 
say, the Bengali-Devanagari group. It thus gives its wdcome suppwt to 
the Sarada-K group and our Critical Edition as regards that large mggg of 
passages in which f 209 } these texts are laddng. It may be incidentally re¬ 
marked that f ?3 is relatively purer than the other two Nqjali MSS. and occa- 
skmally has definite leanings towards the Sarada or Kasmiri version. These 
addituxial passages in MSS. like fJj, we may reas<mably infer, were gradu¬ 
ally added by the epic artists, who worked out the details and filled in the 
lacunae of this colossal composition. Thera must have been a free give-and- 
take of these passages in the etrtensive comparisoos of different manuscripts 
of the Q)ic text at hdy places and centres of pilgrimagie and seats of anriprit 
learning. B^inning in the lowly way of marginalia and sodhapedras, these 
additions mast have got embedded in the text, through their transmission 
from copyist to copyist, undergoing in this process a strange variaticm of de¬ 
tails. 


In a small perceitage of cases, our MS. shows, it must be admitted, 
readings documented mostly by Southern MSS.—with or without suRXjrt of 
a few other N MSS. It is naturally the most difiScuTt thing* in the world to 
decide in these cases whether this sporadic agreemait is due to late coitami- 
natkm or to primitive connection through the lost ardietype. In the light 
of such variants, some readings of die Critical Editxxi will have to be ream- 
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sidered, and it may, in sporadic cases, be found necessary even to alter subt¬ 
ly the readings of the Adiparvan in the Critical Edition. That work must 
however be left over now for further researdi by a future generation of 
scholars. 

Unique Readings. 

Like all MSS. modem or ancient, our MS. has quite a large number of 
umgue readings, that is to say, readings which have not been found in any 
MS. so far collated for the Critical Edition. They conast of variants of pro¬ 
per names, consciously or unconsciously manipulated; synonyms or paraph¬ 
rases ; and sometimes of mere transpositions of words and phrases; or even 
insignificant variants of ecpletives and verse-filling particles. In a few ins¬ 
tances the variants are obscure and archaic, but generally weak and incon¬ 
sequential as compared to the readings of the Critical Edition. The Maha- 
Wjarata problem is made a problem of problems and a problem sui generis 
by the amazing diversity of MSS. in all imaginable details; and our MS. is 
not {210} bdiindhand in liberally contributing to this diversity. Here I 
specify a few samples of unique readings of the new MS. : 

’ 181® few: (for fewr.) 118 19® ( for ) 

1.194® q^Win»^(for?RRnTOt) 132 8^ (for ) 

2.77® (for ) 134.?2‘’ sifen 

2.26* (forrwiJW^o) 147.18^ gfrfear (for jgi a ife t tT) 

2.1^4“ 1 158.18“ { for ) 

158.50 8^5^5(113151 
178.5® spwCfors^:) 

179.19" for gw5n:) 

ISO.b® giaiftCfors^) 

186.7" feni^l (for ) 

190.8“ (for 

191.6“ Uor 55I5T) 

194.2" 

195.5“ fea ( for 5JSII) 

199.32" ^ ) 

201.18“ for Ji^^) 

207.18® JPBT ag 
207.23" ^ gSERig (for fe tm : ^rai;) 
211.24" (for ) 

214.30® unlqsCTSSSW: 

218.18“ 

218,22" fefeNf (for ) 

223.9" (for ^ sp 


2.1S6" Jifieag (for feffen) 
2.139' ^(for^lM) 

2.214"" sftg-.IWsgw^srarCforafkR- 


7.11" 
13.15“ 
13.44" 
20 . 12 “ 
43.25® 
57.12" 
59.41" 
67.30" 
68 . 66 " . 
71.58® 
79.21" 
84.17" 
88.25" 
102,16® 
108.1" 
112.27® 
114.38" 


■ ''a « f 

5^*1^ (forqg^Jl#Rn) 
( for ) 
5115155: (cggrun) 

5(55! (for 5raf) 

H (for 5^) 
gsnsa: (for=5 5B3iT:) 

W (for895^) 
5Ra(for8ra5C) 
aa (for 551) 

5SRPrf 

5iin^(for 

lisNm (for ) 


(for ) 
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Our Emmdations. 

Now we may turn to what is perhaps the most surprising feature of our 
MS. That is the sup^tort our MS. affords to the constituted text of the Cri¬ 
tical Edition, with regard to the emendations attempted therein. It is re- 
maricable to find that this single MS., which is certainly older than any of the 
MSS. we had before, supports and confirms, as already remarked, fifty per 
cent of these emendations. Out of the total of thirty-six emendatiwrs pll} 
made in the Critical Ekiition the following eighteen are corroborated by our 
MS: 

110.20 *ai5fi4o 

(hiatus) 

110.28 (hiatus) 

147.2 {hiatus) 

149.6 M rm (hiatus) 

157.13 (hiatus ) 

207.17 ? (hiatus) 

214.9 ’ai^Biiltqi (hiatus) 

219.3 "Viiarfea (sborten- 

(ing metri causa ) 

224.5 ( hiatus } 

224.9 it 

Now, even though these emendations were put forward more as a hypo¬ 
thesis than as a dogma (Prcdegomena p. xciv), they have evoked severe cri¬ 
ticism from certain schdars. It will therefore be advisaWe to craiader here 
some of these criticisms in the light of the readings of our new MS. 

Professor A. B. Keith, in his review* of the Adiparvan, admits that, 
“ the editor has quite justly relied often on the maxim that the more difficult 
reading is to be preferred to the simpler, since it is easy to exjAain the latter 
as correction of what was poorly understood ly careless scribes", but con¬ 
tinues, ■“ we need not, therefor^ accept as a necessarily ootrect theory the view 
that we are to restore hiatuses, whomever we find variants in the MSS., which 
mi^t be ^plained by assuming that they are the different efforts'made by 
scribes, who were not accustomed to hiatus to renaedy the irregularity”. 
Whether the said view represents a correct theory of Mbh. test-recraistruc- 
tion or not may be best judged from the circumstance that out of the eighteen 
meiKlatiQns which are actually documented and attested by this new MS., 
not less than thirteen were made just on the ground of £212} luatus ! A 
glaiKe at the above list will conviiKe the reader of the truth of this contention. 

1 One stanza 1. 71.36 in vdiidi there is an emendatioa is unfortunately (Knitted 
in the new MS^ 

* IndioH Ctdture, Yd. 3, pp. 766-771. 


(su./ iiia»pranwH’ ^ tnyper- 
metric!) 

37.10 ^ 

51.8 srfi* ^ (hia¬ 

tus) 

57.20 hiatus) 

84.13 *3ra4% 

(hiatus} 

92.50 31^* agwl ( double 
sindhi) 

98.8 (hiatus) 
103.5 

(hiatus 1 
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In all these thirteen mstances there are violent fluctuations in the MS. 
readings. These unconunon fluctuations pointed towards the possibility, which 
this MS, has turned into a certainty, that they represent more or less inde¬ 
pendent attempts at correcting some solecism to which the scribes, editors or 
commentators would naturally take violent objection. It is natural to infer 
that this solecism is the hiatus to whidi a steadily increasing antipathy is 
noticeable as wa pass from the earlier to the later Sanskrit literature. It is 
well-known that Vedic texts frequently contain hiatus which does not cause 
any serious offence to the susceptibilities of the modem reader, but the same 
hiatus in the work of a poet of the classical period would be rated as a capi¬ 
tal blunder. The view of Hopkins (which Prof. Keith endorses) to the 
effect that there is nothing peculiarly epic in hiatus, and that it is found in 
precedent and subsequent poetry, is quite non-committal, and, if anything, 
favours our position. The point at issue is the legitimacy of the hiatus in 
the subsequent literature and not merely its occurrence. It is quite legiti¬ 
mate in the earlier literature, but comes to be progressively regarded as a 
solecism and therefore is an anthema to scribes bred and brought up in the 
classical tradition. It is no doubt carelessness only, as Prof. Keith observes, 
in the later stages of the growth of Sandrrit literature, but not necessarily so 
throughout its history. Prof. Keith himself has not much faith in his own 
scepticism and consequently much of his criticism loses point, as he concedes, 
though reluctantly, the validity of certain restorations of hiatuses. 

Prof. Keith has altogether missed the significance) of the variation of 
MSS. between particles like, hi, ca, tu, va, in these instances of emendations. 
It is trae that these particles show great variation from' MS. to MS., as is 
only natural in the corpus of a fluid text. But the scribes did not go out of 
their way to vary the text and to replace deliberately one particle by another. 
Often, enougji these small particle's are very instructive in determining the 
otHDiflex relationdiip of MSS. Our present MS., for instance, agrees with 
S3 scores of times' in the choice of just {213} these particles against all other 
MSS. But we need not press the point too far. It is sufficient to note that 
the variatic«i ia not as arbitrary as it might at first si^t appear. Moreover, 
it is easy to understand that these small particles do come in very handy 
whenever the question of avoiding a hiatus arises and can be sandwiched 
between the vowels without disturbing the metre.^ This is clearly the sim¬ 
plest and most natural mode of avoiding the hiatus and explains the violent 
fluctuations of the text. That it is not the only mode of avoiding the seem¬ 
ing blunder may be seen frcan 1. 57. 20 kriyate ‘*mchrayo ntpdh, where TG 
have entirdy recast the pada, dianging it to : kuwanty ete dhvc^occkrayam. 


1 Cf. Hwkins, The Great Epic, p. 199 f.: “ In both metres, to avoid hiatus, 
kiatJonal particles are often inserted. A good example is: puia krtaynge tata hy 
isSd raja ky Akampanah, vii, 2,029, where B., 52, 26, omits the first hi'”. 
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So the proof of an original hiaiui doet not always rest upon a mere variation 
of particles, as Prof. Keith thinks. 

Prof. Keith starts from the conviction which is quite a priori), that 
if at all a hiatus occurs, it must occur either between the padas where the 
absence of sandhi is natural; or else before a vocative, where it is easy to 
feel a natural pause. He does not grudge the restoration of hiatus in 1. 99. 
15; 103. 5; 110, 20; 119. 11 etc. on these grounds. In 1. 57. 20 kiiyate 
ucchrayo nrpaih and 1. 100. 2 niSithe agamisyati, he haltingly admits the 
validity of the restoration of hiatus and tries de^iately to defend it on 
grounds of metrical facility. He is adamant, however, when it comes to— 
what he styles—“ unmotivedhiatus. He has exemplified his sceptician in 
the following instances. 

In 1. 147. 2 he COTSiders roraiMkas tv mathaval as more legitimate. 

Proceeding further, Prof. Keith says that it is very difiicult to believe in 
1. 207.17 kule asmin babhiiva ha : since such a hiatus as this L “ unmotived 
He can, however, easily persuade himself to believe that “ the sambabhuva 
of a large body of MSS. was erroneously curtailed to babkuta with the result 
that kule 'smin had to be extended ” ! 

In 1. 119. 11 tathty ukte Ambikaya, the position according to Prof. 
Keith is “ uncertain ” ; iv may be right before Ambikaya. 

{214} In 1. 98. 8, antarvatm aham BhratrS may be exjdained, in the 
opinion of Prof. Keith, “ by emphasis ”; but it is quite prc*abJe, he adds, 
that “ tv is original, ty would be a blunder for it and hy a correctiwi 

1. 224. 5, samtapyamana abhito is quite “ needless ”, according to Prof. 
Keith. The MSS. suggest, according to him, samUapyamandn as “clearly 
correct ”. “ Misunderstanding of the accusative ”, we are told, “ as follow¬ 
ing on the previous line has led to the mere correaions satktapyamdna bahu' 
dkd or purato ", 

In 1. 157. 13, pbncakrivas tvaya uktali “ seems unmotived and the vari¬ 
ants of the MSS. hardly justify it 

Prof. Keith calls 1. 110. 28, yadi avdm tnakdprajiia, “very dubious ”, 
and in 1. 51. 8, tdho Indrak svayam evdjagama acceding to him is “ not at 
all certain 

1. 214. 9. is an interesting case. The pada in di^te reads Dkarnutrdje 
*atipntya, whidi is an emaidatioo. It was first criticized by the late Prof. 
WiNTERNiTZ as beir^ “ really unnecessary ". A reply was given to his cri¬ 
ticisms in these Annt^ by me and I have devoted three pages of the journal 
(vol. 16. pp. lOS-llO) to explain the drcumstanoes which, in my opinkm, 
necessitated the emendation. Prof. Keith was left unconvinced by these 
argumoits. Rejecting this esqalanation, he dogmatically lays down : “ in 1. 
214. 9, Dharmardje hy atipntya diould be read: the variant tv is normal, 
and tlie hiatus is unmodved 

Now that most of tlKse unmotived, needless, dubious, illegitimate, un- 
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necessary Viiatiifies are actually documented and are no longer merely my con¬ 
jectures, I am intrigued to know what hidd^ motives Prof. Keith will dis¬ 
cover in them in order to explain their occurrence in an authentic MS. in the 
possessiffli of the Rajaguru of Nepal. 

It is( sad that ftofessor Winternitz diould not have lived to see some 
of his doubts about the readings of the constituted text finally dispelled by 
the evideiKS of this MS. The discovery of this valuable MS., so consequent¬ 
ial for the test-criticisim' of the Adiparvan, wcwld certainly have ddi^ted the 
heart of this veteran scholar, who took a passionate and life-long interest in 
qpic studies. The text of the Critical Edition objected to in the £215} fol¬ 
lowing places by thd late lamented Professor Winternitz is supported by 


our hC. 

57.20* 


57.21* 


57.58“ 


91.8““ 


92.45“ 

. ^ - — 

3 ^ 31 

92.50“ 

3^ 


93.11 

214.9 *sirasfisii 

215.2,5 SPJ^saratandOTRTSSem 
216.10“ 

218.14“ 

218.27 sqi Riaaa t 


I awjend bdow the collations of the new NepaE MS. exactly as they 
were received from Panditjiu Hemaraj, omitting only a few corrupt read¬ 
ings which are obvious mislections by copyists. 


Collations of the Nepali MS. of the adiparvan 

OF THE MAHABHARATA BELONGING TO GURUJIU 

Hemaraj Punditjiu c.i.e. of Nepal 


IS* Corrupt readngs have been mostly ignored in this list The readmgs in 
parenthesis ( ) are those of the Critical Edition. [U] after a reading shows that 
it is unique to this MS., and not formd in any other MS. collated for the Critical 
Edition. The MS. symbols after a reading show that the reading is elsewhere found 


in those M^. only. 

Adhy. 1 

9 ^ 5 (for|) [U] 

18 *) 

27 aniRH (for ansPWL) 

29 vtgs (for «flK4) [U] 

34 “) cWT(for «B^) 

sun (for3*11) EU] 

35 ^ ifpnn (foriCTra^) [U] 

40 (for^^^sa!) 

“) 5l(for^) 

41*) #)for?^EU3 


48 

“) 

^31331 [U] 

48 

“) 

^ (for^) [U] 

49 

") 

(for ) 




50 

“) 

q53l^ (for *1531^) [U] 

51 

*) 

^5l33: (forfl^ri^) [Vi] 

54 


331 (for 33) [U] 

57 

“) 

qtjd (for^gr^R^) [U] 

60 

0 

f333 (for ) 

63 

0 

(for ) 

67 


gR°3 igr g33tHL33Ri3; [U] 


70“) ?R%(for5^) [U] 
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1216} 71 •} ^ {for ^; 

73 ") fHI {for fSiwr) 

77 *) 30 ^ (for aiRPaP I ‘ Vi ■ 

79 “) WIstr^H^rsh: 

95 0 fsn ( for gipn ) L U ■ 

97 *) ( for ) 

98 f) (for 1 

99 *) L M1 

100 '*1 naqsgf (for 6 biib 8 ® ) 

101 SOT { read ° 8 r (for gwift 1 

102 Om. 

104 *) Om. =3 

109 ‘) ^(for^) [U. 

112 *J ^(forarhaoi) 

118 Om. 

122 Om. 

125 ') srl<w(for^' 

122 “) IRI ang: 51 ^ (for qrO?^ 

S^) 

133 ') aF*f (for qr5) IU ] 

834 0 ^ %n#!l ( fra: 

iU] 

138 “) s|RIs?{for'^) [U1 
140-141 Om. 

142 After 142, ins.: 

^JTOSR 55^ ^ 5 ftp?R 

[u] 

143 m 9im4 ( for ) 

[Corrupt] 

150 ‘) vmg (for ) 

154 0 ?N (forest) 

155 *) g%(for^) 

156 ‘) (for%:‘^} 

OTRWt.(for5Rm) 

166 ^ ?rtRsiPf?njW§®B[, 

167 *) Ig l fi fft lirf [ Mj: 

169 ') {for ^Sl®) 

173 “) fP (for ^.) [ K 4 j 

174 (forlsn) 

175 ^ (fw^Hf *w:) 

23a 


178 *) |*igp: ( for J 
181 “} SspTfforP^) [U: 

184 '■« OTW i read ) few [ for 
«raifni “ 

186 ''1 [s; fearSg t for fapjj • 

187 *,) i^f^I (for U 

188 *) f for ; ] U 

"■i Jisin ^RK ; U. 

194 *> t R P WH [ forfBRPm) ; U 

195 “) aRm ( for SRsag;) 

196 *) gu. ( for «i?T,) [ U' 

197 gfItTO sgj 

i 198 “) > for sig® ' 

199 '■) (for ^[«5R [) [ Mj. 

200 ■') for *1^13; t L K» ] 

202 Om. 

204 '^} mPi 

205 ') ( for ^ ■ U ., 

'*) aRferg: ( for g 1 

208 Om. 

i 209 *) KTRgsnu (for amapsiRt) 

Adhy. 2 

, 2 ") wHr% (forar^gt; 

3 *) 5sp3f ( for ) 

7 •*) qft## {for®ifi^) 

8 *) fSsfifa: II& [ U . 

O g|g (for^ ) lU ■ 

‘ 12 *) ^awgjw: {for g^') 
j ■') ^ai: (for ^gep) 

16'*) aaiRi^ {fOT ) 

I (B,VxGx) 

20 *) TOi( forger) [U] 
i 21 *} iftar ^ (for a*ii SB) [ Ki j 
1 23‘1 g%(forsiig:) [U] 

■ 29 

1217} 31 •) Transp, an^ and ^ 
35^ [Uj 

32 *) (for vffyi) [ U ] 

; 37 ^ g B saw; (for 4i^g*!K :) 

38*) ^ 

j 42-43 Transp. 42“* and 43** 

I 46 *) 5rpajTOsi(for®5OT) [Uj 
! 50 *) Transp, wv^k and gg: [ U ] 
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52 [U] 

54 Reads54“^after 55 [Mil 

57 *) for^l^) 

60 *) [U] 

*0 (for g#f°) 

71 '*) (for ° Jif.) 

After 71, ins. 93* {ojn. 
line 4) 

74 *) f (for g) 

77 *j (for ) [ U ] 

78 <*) ^:(forf^) [U] 

89 “*} for ®5rRPm) 

90*0 ( for ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

95 ;fg » 14^wt (for ) [ U ] 

96 ^ (fortwisisr^f) 

[U] 

101 *0 (for ) 

*) (for 3i5Ragr) 

103 ®) jptt [ Ko-e J 

104 “) ^WaF*R^g [U] 

105 Om. 105'“ [ Ko.i ] 

108 “) al^^?ni.(for °^FTOt) 

111 After 111“*, reads 127“* [ G4«] 
Om. Ill** [T1G4] 

113 ') {for°5flit;) [ li J 

122 Om. 122“* 

123 Reads 12S“* after 126 

124 *) (for ?n3° ) [ Gi ] 

128 'j an^lPT^jIt (for 9i«jra® ) 

[U] 

*) ajSRraafil! (for ) 

[U] ■ 

136 “) (for^ptN^n) [U] 

137 *) !p(for^) 

*) (for ) [ U ] 

139 “J wft(for^) [U] 

145 “) ^?lg:(for) [U] 
151 “) 


152 '0 

159 “) ?ra(forq5t) [U] 
164 *; [U] 


170 *) (for ) C Ml 3 

“) sn^pra%a»?.(foraiT$tI-H^gR|} 


[ Corrupt 3 

1172 ') (for ) 


L U J 

1176 *) 3^ (for sut^Rf) [ U 3 
i ') ipraafe: (for lafplsiafl:) [U 3 
183 “) m (for 55Rfj“ ) 

186 “) %^(for^3^) [U3 
192 “) 35J ?rn «fife*n: ^ 

*) ftlPaT^(for f^F3F3;) 

194 “) (for 33I53T:) 


196 ') stiilil (for snq^t) 

'') 1^0# (for ) [U3 

1 •^) #?lNinpiRC.(for°3P'33Rt) 

j 200 *) [ U 3 

202 *) g(forft-) [U3 

204 *) 5n«iRL (for ii(35n”) [ U 3 

205 ■*) [Corrupt 3 

206 *) [U3 

212 “O ( qRW'SJ) 

£218} 214 “*) J&a: «WI (for 

4hPPRa^STO»raRi;) [U3 
215 *) apr (^or 

33?RTO[) [U3 

218 ') (for ) 

[K 43 

219 “) <pt (for 15 *) [ U 3 

229 “*) 9(8i«imR sraipaar; ^^i*=*ra 

231 *) Tiansp. and gsiT 
234 “) (for ) 

[K 4 D 33 

243 *) i^{for(^sR?r) 

A(%. 3 

1 AfteraFI [SiMi3 

Transp. 331^: and 

[ Bi.s 3 

2 ^PBPl58^(for iflwnipss^) 
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3 ^{forTH§<%) 

1 Om. a?! 

fi After at ins. aiar Ni D.-, ' 

7 ' for } 

a yw p i^ ' for <4ma^) 

8 ( for «Rq^) 

11 aaifforaRP) 

After *Rr:, ins. ?Ri; 

12 aftifa; (for arfJnRi: I 
15 Om. JRai: ( after 

) 

Om. ( before qwfan:) 

20 ( for SRaWRl) L U. 

22 Om. aroaf, 

24 aafl^ f for aif ) 

25 aaai (for aaaai) 

Om. *1^ 

27 aifiia^is^ (for aifiiaia 5i5? J 

28 M (for ) 

'O 

vmf (for vnppa^) 

29 ai 9 i{^i% (for area 

30 Om. fir ( after ) 

38 Before ins. ^ 

39 tnaratawii (for ifi^ia^) 
fgr %aa«iN (for ^aara) 

42 aai^inreaaia: {for aar^aia^* 
aiasaiarsapreaf) 

43 Om. aift (after aai) 

Om. ^ (before aRi^} 

^TOT ( for ; 

45 a i^^W-H, { for aragf*) 

47 Before aife, ins. a 

48 aaara^ (for ^) 

52 Om. g (before %:) 

54 Om. { before aaa»at ) 

60 ") for ^ift) 

*) Om.aT 

*) (for ^»o|f ) 

62 '*) ?irarai (for 5rear) 

64 *} awawt (for af^Bpai) 

65 ") fR5r (for 513SJR) 

*) «®Wf (for«5TOf«a[) 

1 ^^l^{for®??^) 


67 *' Oro. aw 

69'''' ar-^wi a^ ga ii faRi ^ (for 

siPwiwia °) 

80 l for *w^ i 
g^ai a i for fprwn^ ' 

81 iP^ f for gas ^) 

86 ( for ) 

[219} 87 (foraiRpn^) 

88 aai: w w^T- (for > 

89 Om. w f before aa^) 

92 araa: (for aaaiw, * 

95 ^ aaa^PTi {for ' 

a^aw ( for f^gRfls) 

97 After aigiaag, ins. ar 

98 at (for aai' 

99 Om. sgf ( before asg ■ 

After snwreag, ins wt 
After aaia, ins. ^ 

100 t^Bsai^lat {for iR-gn&B®) 

(fort^Birea®) 

! 101 aiwfs^ ( for ) 

: 104 After anre, ins. a 
‘ 106 Transp. aWf: and swfta-H. 

! Ill Om. a 

113 Om. 5fta 

! 115 Om. ii: 

j 118 Transp. ^ aai and «i«Aa 

121 qtwrawrawa^{for°^Braaaf) 
123 SHaf^ (for as^<%) 

1124 aaisa (for awca) 

: 125 aa t aa w f H (for ataP) 

! 126 Om. 

; 128 (for ag^iara- 

aaaa) 

132 *) ( for ##i:) 

: ‘‘) aRf^ {for “iftifr) t Ki.j ] 

134 After Wl^> ins. a 
j 137 After arfiiapl, ins. aa 
j 139 *) a^aadaata: (fwa^) 

140 ") agaam 

; *) anaaltforaai) 
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143 *') 

145 (for ^) [ Si Mi. 3 . 5 ] 

146 *) [U] 

147 Transp. qw and 

silNlt ( for ) 

154 Transp. and ip 

155 3 %; (for fg:) 

156 sim?? (for ) 

157 snwigc {for arei®) 

158 (for ) 

159 f^^(for«^) 

160 5 Bn 5 (for n feiaa i g ) 

161 ?Rt(fon?5i^) 
^[?R58or?.(for!jpin|g) 

162 *iw (for iRf) 

166 After ins. ft • 

167 (for gsli) 

Om, aufftftR q4 i 

177 Om. 51 

181') arar|g(forais!j^) [U] i 

'*) i 

183 *) qjR^qnft (for t r Rnw<<l|ft ) [U] I 

') *Riii5>Wf {for gi ^ ^qgi) 
[U] 

186 “) ^ ^ (for ) [ U ] 
193 ‘) 3xlj|<4l44l4j|(^8) [U] 

Adhy. 4 

1 Om. 

2 sgi^anr; (for ) [ U ] 

Om. j 

(forprfoi) [U] 

3 JRlfqw: (for HiRw; ) 
’iJ^rRcCforti^Riraiq;) 

4 5 ft?=gig«ftRn CKaGs.*] | 

5 1 ^gqib (for f@«#:) ! 

16 *0 ^an 

{ 220 } 11 «) ^(forag:) 

A(%. 5 

2 ?) (for’gat: ^) 

51) [U 3 

8 {for ®ftfRc) 


9 ■') Iftaaaa: (for ) 

[Bsl 

12 '*) a?Ra; (for a«(^a:) [ U ] 

13 “*) (for 3^) here and in 

the sequel [ U ] 

16 “) aa^Cforaf) [U] 

*) [U] 

18 *) 2Sl^ft(for3ga^ft) [Uj 
‘)%(forft) 

26 After 26, ins. (marg. sec* m,) 


ft ?rat ^ 


Adhy, 6 

5 Om. ( ? hapl.) 5'“*'/ 

6 *^3 5ia (for ) 

8 “) Transp. af and [ Ko.j ] 

12 *) g (for ^) 

13 *) atrflwi; (for ) 


Adhy. 7 

9 **) a#: (for ij%) [ De.i 3 
11 “*) for 31^) [U3 
16 ‘) ^ag^{for°3#) 

21 Transp.5tlandgft [U3 

23 “) RifeCforail:) [U3 

*) (for sig[aR) 

24 “) aa (for 51^) [ U 3 


Adhy. 8 

2 '*) [U3 

7 “) Transp. a and »nl [ U 3 
10 *) 5^ ^^^ipg^ar [ Corrupt 3 
0 [U3 

13 ") a^(for5nt") [U3 
16 51 (for ) 

Cl 


Adhy. 9 

3")$ft^{forftft5n) 

5 *) (for^) 

*) aarai# (for aaida) 

^ aftag [ Ki 3 

6 *) (for gfia) 

8 3P55qft«t(for amwiNi ). [U3 
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9 

11 “*) Before ins. % 

12 “) a*ii (for 51^) IU1 
*) II# (for j 

16 “) 51# lU 

vs 

18 *> °#g5nn 

Adhy. 10 

2 “) 3piil^«5:ilf fU] 

5 *) f for ipiRiT) 

‘) 3ifnq;(for3ra#ig;) 

6 *) ftii (for ) 

Adhy. 11 

1 *t w (for ?iRi '> i u; 

2 *) ^ (for aw 1 

3 “) Transp. sbwi ^ and 51 ’’U? 
6 f5ra5Ri5(for®gt#lr) 

i Corrupt ] 

8 “) =51 (for ) 

9 “) ?i«i{forRW#) [Bsj 

*) % RRRWir {for gs^ ^ ) 

“O ^(fori^#) [Uj 
'*) lea^(forg«ihw) luj 
12 ^ an (for 5^) 

{221} 12 •*) 11^ (for ^5inH ) 

[GbMij 

17 *) ^{foraw) [Uj 

Adhy. 12 

3 “) ara(for5W^) 

4 *0 WR (for “ainq ) 

Adhy. 13 

1 “) soCfornar) 

3 g^((foraR 5 a Jr) 

5 ^ an^w: (for awfesr.) 

6 0 

8 0 Tran^. amadl#. and aarwi# 

11 ^ aw r wa ni . (for ) 

12 ^ (for ai anif*) 

15 (for ) 

*) ^ (for ^) 


(for w HWllira: i 

:u.‘ 

17 ■’I gar? (for 5RW ) i Gi i 

18 angiifii^i^r for ' 

23 “) ipRv^w (' for ; 

25 'j wrai# 1 for waw j ' U' 

28 '^1 ahpg (for aift[WT) 
i 36 *) w ^ ( for wlr) ' U ] 

I 43 ‘‘) 5 l?f^ (for 5 #li: #:) IU j 
I 44 ‘) H5WHW ( for ^^fopnf ) [ U ] 

j Adhy. 14 

j 3 “) afl^praap^(foraiI 3 Rlft?Eil) 

' .[S,] 

5 *'} (for srardh ’) 

6 ') >iwi ipanfwg: '. K- K’: J 

9 *) [ for ; % li j 

: 13 ®) «r R:^K«W: ( for ‘’arfW:) 

; •'■) g (for a ■) 

; 15 '*) ajiRaRr (for atiSERt') 
j 16 thp^. (for ) 
i 17 *) shnftpraan (fear 

! [S.) 

' 21 ‘^) g?t (for 5 ian ) 

23 “) fgfeg; (for^grac) 

Adhy. 15 

8 “) gJI#lfIH,(for‘^) 

9 *) aigwjwgwn [Sjj 
I ') 'aesin (for ) 

I 10 **) ?Rr ^aOTHagai; 

j 11"*) a afi i jga<^r i ^»*Hri*>w r gt 

j «iir r^] 

Adhy. 16 

3 anaiji ( for awT) [ U ] 

8 ‘) a t r^g pi (read (for 
an a g n a nar) 

'*) h (for ®»%) 

! 10 ") gap: {for33p») [U1 
i 11 **) 51 irgsaiw (for gaarde^) 

! 12 *) 5 Rh(foraao) 

(fwlsi^) 

14 awT%iR[ (for awnfif®) 
i 19 *) 
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24 (for ) 

25 ®) siRRSn: [ for ^Mii^) 

26 *) (for ??!raf traw ^ 

[fis] 

31 (for °^ ) [ U J 

*) s»Rt! (for ) [ Ss ] 

34 *) [atr] 5i3rat (for farat) [u] 

35 *) (for ^ 

•IRraoi^RIJTO LU] 

A&y. 17 

1 *) ?IfW4<u«R (for siRISl" ) 
{222} 4 <*) (for snrqqi^) [ ] 

6 ‘) l[|5i {for ) [Ms] 

8'*) gsTif {forJra^) [Mi-sJ 

13 *) °aTl^ [MsDn] 

p s%:(forf^:) [M 3 I 

14 *) (forRsan: HKj Ks ] 

15 2 [S 3 ] 

) 5RI>?Rn (for ) 

16 2 (for °af ^) [ S 3 ] 

18 *) (for ) 

20 **) (for *^!iqnranm) 

[%] 

22 *) RRraqTR[(for 

[N 3 ] 

23 “) (for aRt°) [U] 

24 J mt^ii P)iKiin<{lH4IM<jl 

'*) ftHHlM*: SRRr (for »FR- 

[Sj] 

25 *) (for niW*) 

3 

27 ) <Riiq;r(foriRn”) 

28 f (foTR) [N*] 

29 ') ?Nac(for?ife) [U] 

30 TO (for ^) 

“*) ^On^Cforq^fiRtr) 


Adhy. 19 
1-3 For l^-S* subst.: 
j fitqi ai|4|r4l I 

j IWTJftS 'll? U 

! gtWWTTiI 44€WH*f II 

‘ [S3] 

3 *) f atfui^iicflui [D 5 ] 

^ TO (for gaiT) 
i 4 “) ^(foraa^ar) [Sj] 

; Om. 
j 5“*) Om. [S 3 ] 

1 6*“) Om. [SsMj] 
i After 6 “®, ins. (marg. sec. m .) 

! [to] 

(cf. V. I. IS"®) 

( cf, V. ]. 291# ) 

9 *) [ U ] 

'*) TOcT (for TOqn ) 

10 ^ ?TOIR { for ?ltTO) [Sg] 

11 *) aim^N^(for°3rai) [U] 

15 *) RTOR ( for ) [ Sg 

Gg.g ] 

“*) TO TO wi'aa: 

17 Om. 

Adhy. 20 

3 Om. [ Ki Da M] ] 

4 ") (for ^) 

7 *) 5r?Ifra;(forfpq°) 

8 *) ag^TOI! (for ) 

[Ng] 

9 *] «J^(for3i^) [S 3 ] 

10 “*) aifro: (for °qHRL) [U] 

12 ®) tot to: (for RgTO; ) [ U ] 

13 *) 5^ (for ^): [S 3 ] 


. AtHiy. 18 

1 *) TO (for TO) 

4 *) and (5 *) tototo (for 

) 

9 2 «(fw g) 

10 *) 

II ^ wmn (forww°) 


Adhy. 21 

1 *) TOrfl^f(forTO^) 

2 “*) aiTOITO^(fora[E^hiTO^) 

3 TOW y (for 8 WITO) [ S 3 ] 
7 “) ?ll^(fQr^) 

{223} 13 *) {fcH- gtw ) 

14 ") 10Pl(for^|?^) [U] 
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*) By tian^. ?raT afe 

17 ^ ^H4(^U44|Pcl (for 

fWl%l ”) [U] 

Adhy. 22 

3 ■*) SRnfe f for siap^) [ Gj ] 

4 “) for?w?5i^) 

Adhy. 23 

1 *) il^(for|?ji^) 

'*) 

4 “) {for aq^aSp) 

5 ') (forTJq-) [Mil 

11 '*) ?t«i^ ( for ) 

Adhy. 24 

8 “) ( for ) 

*) a (for 3 ) 

O Transp. % and a%; 

10 ^ (for pJqpHi) 

12 0 srro (for sifetK ) 

Adhy. 25 

2 “) (for ) 

l%Mi] 

4 *) ?|B5iT (for ft«q?r) [ 1^3 ] 
7 *) si 3 |: (for ^ 3 :) 

“') (for giw:) 

9 “} aras!j^{for3it^qj.) 

10 0 area (for ^) [ U ] 

12 3 (fora) IK,] 

") sanCfori^q^) f U] 

15 "O gii5n#oi 
17 “) i^(forq3) 

21 “} TOT (for ?PPT) 

0 % (for 31 ^) [S 3 ] 

22 *[) 4 {for a) 

31 *) ( for ) 

0 3wi5a?wpni 

32 0 fq (for qw) 

33 *) 3ij5ipq (for arf^iqsEr) . 

[CSsM,] 

^ qasqi (for ) 

Adhy. 26 

2 af affair iS RgRiwf 

3 ^ aqwq ( for ) 


•*) #q(foriq) [S,j 

0 q4?tw IS, ] 

7 m^f^(for°m^) 

20 “) Transp. asr: and H 

23 (for qiRw :) [ S3 ] 

24 *) ?Ri (for gqi) 

25 *) gprp (for ) 

27 ‘) Jiq^(forJHq^) [U] 

(for ) 
[SsB,*] 

28 *) ( for sqqj fiqa^^ ) 

[SjGiMj] 

29 *) W(for^) 

30 *) (for a) 

31 ") ^(forsil^) [KsS,! 

32 *) f (forft) 

^ qfS: ( for arat:) 

*) ^i^qt ( for ^fEHlqi ) 

/) (for ) 

39 *) Transp. H and H 

Adhy. 27 

1 “*) Tran^. and sunq: 

3 “) ^mqph (for ) 

i 8-*) fUaRtCfora^) [U 1 
I 9 *) ?i^^RrF^(for?t$M!ira;) 
j I Corrupt j 

j {224} 13 *) 

■) ^iprf (for"%TOiJ 
14 ‘) ( for aw) [ Sj ] 

21 ^ (for ) [ U ] 

23 0 ( for 5FB3) [ S| ] 

27 ^ %^4pia) (forlr } 
29 ") isiK fen: <»:) 

*) wPl i mgt ( for “ft) 

^ Flg^wl t 
Adhy. 28 

2 wft ( for^) 

8 ‘) ft«!mf(forftftft“) 

9 “} asfqqt(foraiif’) 

17 ^ gwwi i wftw r. 

18 Ttan^. 18^ and 19* 

‘) qahq (for aq^) 
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20 (for ) 

21 

Adby. 29 

1 [ Ns Ts J 

2 “*) (for efiiforansc.) 

[%] 

. 3 “) s<lfe<iu4H4 (for ) 

') L Ss J 

4 *) iwf^et {for «l?N°) [ u 

‘) (for sH i sa> i ( ) [Ssl 

5 [U] 

6 '*) ?^(for^) 

11 *) ^(fort^) [DsT. 1 
20 *STqit(for^) 

Adhy.30 

1 g^g^{for»re5g®) 

2 *) [ Ss ] 

“O^ifeCforgra) 

15 5RTO: (forqgnr:) [Sj] 

20 “) Hiaifm (forl^ferr) 

Adhy. 31 

4 "J «!^(forg) [U] 

7 “) 4t«*W<ll (for ) [ Ss ] 

9 “} ft|R4 ll (for ) 

") gS!3ft^ (for^prf^) 

cai 

18 ®) (for 

[N 3 G 4.33 

Adhy. 32 

1 *0 SlfilfeSR (for SW ^ J 

2 0 (for aira^) [ Kp. Gi ] 

3 ^ sj^Iper; (for ) 

4 ^ (for^^ ) 

CKsKs] 

5 ') Ji^iwiraRwng [i^sGs] 

^ gwa§Amftm< [Rs3 

8 “) Es]ft(forft) [K,M,. 5 ] 

*) HW# { for sira^) [Sj] 

“*) «i 3 »israi^ (for 
[Corrupt] 


9 ‘) 3n^(foranfi^) 

12 *) gfiR i fi r (for r ftgrn fi r) 
[Kif^sl 

18 ( for SSISIR) 

20 y«rt4Wfi: (for ) [ S 5 ] 
i 23 0 ^ (for ?r5 ) 
j 24 «pgn^ (for si^ ) 

I Adhy. 33 

j 3 ^ (for ) 

I 12 “) Transp, stPlP and ?ra [ f^s ] 

I 16 Transp. 16"^ and 19“* [ U ] 

! 19 

j 21'*) ^Hisgra: (for^ri^^g:) [N 3 ] 
i £225} 21 '*) gTRter: (for 

I [%] 

i 27 ^ ^ (for ) 

Adhy. 34 

9 *; feqt S R^i : {for ) 

Here and in 10 * [ U ] 

“*) 5tRl^traR((for f^^dfeRRi;) 

12 *) yftwiRi {for »#«?[&) [ U 1 

-Adhy. 35 

4 '')■ ?feirai (for w n ^4 <4) 

'*) 3?PW^(for3qpRi^) [U] 

7 0 SRiTR (for^) L Ks ] 

■‘) ff (forsreq-) [U1 

Adl^. 36 

7 *) ^(tesgoilqmi: (for ^?ro?WSJT: 
?R() [Ni-sl 

8 ‘) 3R|TO#g[(for^^?srn^) 
CSiKjKs] 

9 *j [ U ] 

13 ') 

16 *) ^^RBRn (for"lI!ret) 

22 f) (for ) 

[%1 

Adhy. 37 

1 *) (for#f ) 

4 ") ?tRt (for crar) 

5 “) ^WPlf % (for ^pplt ETOP) 
[Corrupt ] 

8 [SsGel 
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9 “j (for ) 

[Corrupt] 

10 “) ( for q3*5.) 

25 (for asn) 

26 “) Ijsr (for aw) 

Adhy.38 
3 *) gw {f or ga) 

5 **) (for wswrarat) 

7 an^(fQr WSRSC) 

11') ggeRwnwtt aw 

13 ■*) (for Hgwqr .) 

[ Ki G 1 . 4 .S 1 

22 ■*) aiR ig wat; {for qraiafwqr.) 

[%] 

27 “) a(for%) [Ssl 
37 •) wKcr (for wiw) 

Adhy. 39 

1 *) [Ko.sNs] 

3 *) [Sj] 

12 °) g%q «wr (for jwi) 

1%] 

14 ‘) ag a i a^ (for g EHWW ) 

[SsG,] 

15 **) ^ (for ^) 

16 '*) (for ^sw) 

17 wat Q<jKtTM [ ] 

25 *) ?wf (for gar) 

32 '*) g^(for^) [U] 

33 ^ aiwtilg: (for ai^i^) [ D4] 

Adhy. 40 

6 *) ( for ) 

7 “i aijwj^ (for anting:) 

[ Corrupt ] 

10 '’) si^tg {for ggg) 

11 *) Om.% [U] 

Adhy. 41 

5 *) aioR; (for Jws*g}«jum) 

8 ‘) s^(foraifttR^) 

9 “) gw (for ggt) 

13 “) Transp. gw and gqg: 

*) W^(for imi) 


17 *j am(for8l«g) [U] 

{226} 23 “) ^5# ( for^ JUR^) 

25 *) gqJ?^{for® w) 

27 *) (for Agn^) 

29")g(forg) 

*) a*nig»?.{for°€Ht) [i^a] 

Adhy. 42 

6 0 wimi (for sagp^f) 

11 ^ 3RFIRI^feR#'g 
15 *0 wnm {for ggp*) 

18 ^ a {for ^ gf) 

20 0 g^ (for ) 

Adhy. 43 

2 “0 ^BWf ( for ) [ S1.3 ] 

20 *) q&Fflwf (forq^awf) 

25 ^ ^(fora^) [U] 

30 fVdiwl+twPggi 

32 i Transp. Rqgf and few! [ ] 

Adhy. 44 

2**) S&gBrat(far^^) [S»] 

11 ggr(foridr) [I^l 

12 *) t{for%) 

13 ^ gqigg: (for g«Jgg^) 

14 g^gqi(forsRspgpr) [Ks3 

19 ^^g; (for gfewg:) 

21 ^ Wpgj^ (for iWWRt ) 

Adhy. 45 

1 “) ggKforggr) 

2 gw{for*HR() E^,] 

(for^i|3t:) [J^] 

3 ^ aiw^%ai^w: [Comipt] 
11 *) wi?wg: (for wfi gg f- ) 

13 *) atafew< (for awpw) 

15 /) wmwftgffg n [ u 3 

16 ") aww i a (for ) 

f) frar^qwa:) 

17 *) fig^(forfeis^) 

18 0 3ffg5g%(foraffwsrw) 

L%1 

22 *) gg^raffigpref E Ki Si., ] 

Transp. gR and ftw [ U ] 
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Adhy. 46 

2 *) (for ) 

3 0 5? ?igf!r (for ) 

0 gi^(for?t5JT) 

7 ') {for®^|^) 

11 '^) ( for ^) [ Ss ] 

14 Here and in the sequel ^RqT- 
(for ) 

(for [ U ] 

17 gsn iro (for jnn^:q^) ; U ] 

18 'j ^ (for &S?T) 

25 f for ) 

26-32 Ona. 

34 '^1 JIT?tr (for qtnwrf !i?ra-) 

36 *j (for ) 

[SiSsDe.,] 

38 *) awpioi (for sR#r) 

Adhy. 47 

1 ')lr(for9) [Ki.sQ] 

3 “j #{for^^) [SiKi%] 

4 '*) sir^m ^ [ f^s ] 

6 (for gq) 

7 *) 3Rif^ {for 5Rf} 

8 •*) far {f or ^) 

10 *') Transp. ^ and ^ 

11 *) %5 i g i ngg*< . (for ) 

‘) si^rasran^ar 

[2273 15 0 (for sg^aiRar^) 

22 'I mpfCforsjRTf) 

24 “) ( for ) 

Adhy. 48 

1 3^"?^ {for q?wl?i:) [ Nj ] 

2 *) (for?a%r%) 

‘‘) 5(Pn^ (foriifm^) 

4 “) (for^) [Sj] 

6 ( for ) 

(for 5iNi®) 

7 ') SCTRS*: (for 5nf ) 

8 (for ) 

9 *) qa|;«iwriarAft«MHi, 

0 (for^ftd) 


'*) (for ) 

10 '*) (for 51^) [ Ns ] 

12 °) ^ ( for ) 

[ Ni.s ] 

18 ') ?R!T (for ) 

26 *) frRWOT (for fg” ) 

[ Corrupt ] 

Adhy. 49 

4 “) Transp. 5IT and [ Ks ] 

5 *) ^ {for ^ ) 

6 “) [ Ns Gi ] 

*) f^W(forsif^TO) 

9 '*) (for f^ ) 

12 *') g«n (for ) 

13 %RRf (for ) 

16 °) sr {for awfsf) 

17 f.wnH (for ) [ U ] 

18 *) qaff}^ (for qaPllTW) [Nj-sTo] 

20 sgqwa^ (for ) 

Adhy. 50 

1 “) am?tm (for °atp5ar) Here et. 

seq. in this adhy. 

2 *) gtim {for ) 

8 “) (for ) 

‘) aRra:(for«ra) 

(for assi^) 

9 * 1 ^ (for ) 

% {for^) 

10 ®) 1%^ (for ) [ Ns ] 

*) sj^ (for 51^) 

12 *) ?raT% (for ?%) [ Nj.s ] 

13 ") 

15 **) 3ensira[,(for9Btprn) [Ns Mil 
Adlo'. 51 

2 (-fore?^^) 

3 *) qra (for qiqar) [ Ks M 2.4 ] 

7 (for qqfl® ) [ U] 

8 ^ swratsj^ (forgara:^^) 

[Ns 3 

9 *) qfep aggTOHJ (for ) 

‘) sraprftsTOiqt {for aignaq® ) 

After ins. ^ [ Bi] 
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12-15 Transp 12-13 and 14-15 
12 {for I 

15 (for Sara ? 

") a<aiFH<raw ' for ‘‘•’firajira i 

■ 55,: 

‘ for qsns" j 
sf^ *' for sia iaa j 

16 ' for *^5#) 'K.; K':. 
18 “t m ’’ for fsra;! ;; Ki.s' 

20 ‘V g ( for a:) 

22 "( siraat' for Sira) ; K'. Gi.-.; 

Adhy. 52 

4 JIfiaaiRl {for |q4n«<iuii '],} 

. Ks _ 

^228} 5 *) (for 51?: ^) 

7 (for ) 

8 “) sfefc ^iqt < for 

[%: 

RI^RraiTO ( for 1 

10 'i iR: (for at ?:) 

snfe: ' f5j J 

11 *1 qj^ (for JI^ j 

12 “) qraaK (for Kirag; ) l j 
*» %^55Bra: ( fora^ ) 

( for °an:) 

15 “) SiWifS: (for ranifS: i 
®t ?a^ (for *na^) [%[ 

‘i jpi^a®: (for ^ia° ) 

16 “) apn (for aw) 

17 *) §l%a: (for ) 

^1 qmra: (for °m ) [ Gs ] 

'',1 ^iuH+sa; (for ) [ S3 ] 

21 ‘] ^aai^crilram [S).j] 

22 ") aRaaST { for TOPWI ) 

Adhy. 53 

1 0 graaiai (for °aR) 

4 afiwar«^(fora!ftf^»j^) 

'"*) at aawa i fi ira^aiw aqqra 

[S3] 

• 5 ‘‘) {for sp^raa:) 

6 “) {for ) [Ko..] 

'*) ara^FOT (for arairarara) 

[ K3 Sj.s ] 


7 a fi pal %: (for ^jqa;' 

'u; 

18 '' a •’ for a 

22 Om. U 

24 g i for a 

27 sRpra ( for #PT 

'! ' for aa ' . I' 

28 “1 SRRfai^ a ' for uraiw ^ 

■7 iaa?a ' for sra^a' 

29 aai < for afraa ' 

31a% f?ra?a a: ^ for -a I 

faaspi: ' 

34 5 ra^ ' for ?5Ta ^ ] S-, 

35 “i ?Jtaa!faiia ^ forir aia i amii*) ’ 

Adhy, 54 

1 ■) awpTsgg ■ for avaia^; 

5 ‘‘.t aag: < for :^dq:. ] S;., ] 

':• apn gia: ag:; for ^raraa: 

gw ) 

13 *) ara(for3i4> [Ko.uMj 
15 *) aaraig (for a#r ^ i S 3 ] 

20 ‘') aaifs Igiiraa 

24 '’) Trasp. ara and 

Adhy. 55 

3 °) atgq i a 1 for aig qra) 

*j sn#q aPCT gaia;: Ki S 3 . 

17-21 For 17—21 f both incl.), 
subst. 476.* (for v. 1. see below) 
476’’ [ ( L .3 ) Transp. a@ai and 

araw 

(L-i) (for a^) 

(Ln) aa (for ^) 

(L.iJ raa^ agiwRi f (for 

qi^araaaf lgT ^ 

* L. 1 -,) arar ag araaF ( for 
aitasaari^:) 

(L... 1 ) [ for qaf’)] 

23 f) srfiRl^ {for aigferaRB) 

[S3] 

26 “J Transp, aa and It [SjJ 

30 0 aili (for aia^^) [ S 3 ] 
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31 After 31®, ins. 478*, reading I 
in 31“*, (for % I 

After 31, ins. 479*. 

[229] Adly. 56 

6 ®) sfPRRBlpft (for ) 

[U] 

8 Ona. [ Ki .3 Ni ] 

10 'R^Cforf^) [U] 

12 In place of 12, ins. 485* 

[%] 

19 ®) [Ns] 

24 Om. [R] 

26 After 26, ins. 494* & 495* 

27 Om. 

28 *0 fW(forf?) [U] 

29 

^ ^ (for g Btp»iR[.) 

31 ^ (for sig=5?i%) [U] 

31 After 31, ins. (with v. 1.) 

App. I, No. 33. (om. lines 
3-11) 

Adhy.57 

1 ^ft5(for^l^3[t^) 

3 *) (for®?]^) 

5 (for^r^g^) 

^ (for Tsn^) 

8 ®) (for ^l«T«r) 

9 [?] (for^^) [Corrupt] 

12 (for ) 

^ 5RHT(for?R^) [U] 

14 “) (for®*!^) [S 3 ] 

16 “) (for gaaoi^?!!:) 

17 ®) p!OTrn^(fQr°si?pra(.) 

18 ^ (for ^) [ U ] 

20 *5 (for^treqp) 

24 *) (forwn) 

26 ^ asin (forsra:) 

^ SRI(for^^^H®) 

[ 1 ^ Bjjii] 


27 0 (for^:) 

29 *) (for ) [ K 3.3 

Bi-s D 5 ] 

31 /) qftgtB^(for [ai] 

[S3] 

34 ®) (for q^: 

[T 1 G 1 . 3 ] 

41 ^ Itara: (for^) 

42 6 ^{for?n) 

0 sng (foram) 

45 ®) ailftq5Hf8Sqi(for®5Ifqr) [S3] 
49 0 m [ SsJ 

52*0 ^flSTO^ 3 

[S3] 

53 “) siRt: (forgq:) [Ds] 

“*) l(ior=q) [U] 

54 *) [ K 3 Ss ] 

55 “) ns^cfl(forHsm^) [S3] 

58 *j qnrai^ (forqraqft)^ 

59 “) g?!?!(foraqt^) [Ss] 

60 ®) RRHdiqiqqgC (for ®5ll ^Mt^) 

[Corrupt] 

62 ®) ^ * 1*3 3 ?I (f or TF3 ^ ^) 
68 ara: (for m:) 

®) siRriia3,(forqft3?m) [U] 
73 ^ ai^ai^lfSjqi (for®5J«pn). 
77 ajiofiqogsq: (forarfl)®) 

81 <*) 8i|%^(for°iNt) [U] 

84 ®) [Ss] 

86 ®) (for ^ 

87 ^ [ Ss Gi-s ] 

®) qqamiqqmN' 

88 /) arfj^saf^ (for at^i^^llill) 
[230] 89 “®) Transp. ^ and 

?)«^) [Sj] 

91 **) qidte qi 3 (for qprarat) 

[ Corrupt ] 

93 ^ (for ®q!n3) [U] 

101 ®) 

103 ®) (forq^) [U] 

106 *) {for ) 

■f) (for aan) [Ss Gi.s ] 
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AdSiy. 58 

1 ') i for aign i 

2 *I?|3w: < for Tt^Rwn ) I %[ 

10 f) 5^ I for 51^ ) 

11 '^) 

13 “) I for 

iNs: 

*) srsrrfanrr: f for sRf) 

21 9ig^cr: (for‘’q^rsg:j [U: 

22 “) ^4f^R5rn f for jg ci^ 

27 gsr: gsp (for flqi^ ) i I^s: 

28 *) (for ) 

29 ‘) ?r?I (for siRqJir) [ 1^3 Di Gs ] 

30 ^5iS*i^iPHd|: (for ) 

(for eRflr^<w <) 

32 (for ) 

33 ') 51 ^ ( for ) 

34 { for ) 

41 5R?n: JraRi4 [ Nj ] ^ 

42 ‘) (E^mCfor^RHSTP^) [KjG*] 

45 *) cC^^Ri;. (for ?R5T?i5iW) [U] 

46 '*} «%: (for “giaitg;) [ Nj ] 

Adhy. 59 

7 ^STHT^mRi^ 

“*) [si] t(for%) 

11 *) Transp. and sjap 

12 6 55113 : (for apf^) 

jrai (for sirai) 

16 aSRj (read“ 5 ^) q: (fora- 
qsqa:) 

25 ^ fgqr (for fqPTT) 

*) [%] 

fqsi [Nj] 

27 “) Transp. ^ and a^ap 

*) 53331^5151 ?ra^ [ KsJ 

29 “) (for 5igf:) [ SaJ 

30 ") lM^3(for^l^) [ 1 ^ 3 ] 

31 *) fallal^ (for*%^) [Kj] 

36 *) a (?a)5^P^ (for asqsp®) 

[C(»rupt] 

37 *) aafePTOt 

O Trang). agwnr and goat 
24 


38 “ (for 

40 faa: ! for ) [ Gj.j ] 

41 a5ns*p (for a ?ja?p j [ U j 

43 ■■. ( for >55 > 

44 SRP spiprla ' for apRg y 

WF^f' for st^jnaqaii) 

L Bj Da J 

'! sF^ganrarara^ 

■'1 JIf# ( for jpqr) 

47 2 sF^nt (forsnarqjr) [is’s] 

: 48 1 I5^C*1^ (■ for j 

j 52“^y Om. [U: 

I 54 *t (for ) 

' ') Transp. qn# and 51 

Jl^ ( for q^ J 

Adhy. 60 

, 1 “j qwiq^ (for ) L U ] 

3 q^s^RK (for^ftSw:) 
£231} 4 ‘j 

5 "j ^wi^ (for 5M« ) [Ks] 

6 “) 31^ 351513 qgq: 

I 12“) Transp. 5^ and 51 [ I^s j 
! 13 *) ft5i|q5(for®a5F) [U] 

! “) Transp. ffeir and gqr 

I 15 ^ qifqaq; ( for ^iq° ) 

f) 5Pi5p (for i^qqp ) E Sa Di ] 
17 *) Transp. si^i®: and 5W5K 
qiflfif: (for 9m^) [ S3 J 
31 ^ si^qRoiP (for®qjftopj 
[Da Ds] 

40 0 sp^qd^E:] (for^flSl^) 

?fftl5ft(for^) [S 3 ] 

I 42 ®) ^ (for*qift) [Ssl 
j 43 “*) (for “^5^) 

! 51 g g Tai g55 i {Mt*t . 

i 53 After 53, ins. 549* ( tran^. 
5flnqf and 3^ ) 

54 *) i®KI^*rai (fcff°?&?wr) 

55 *) iRif^ (for 351^) [Ki Ss 

D-s] 

56 '*) [5?]ft (fcarg^ 

57 *) i^i^qq^nr [Sj] 
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*) EU] 

58 *) « 9 *r (forauf^) [NsJ 

60 ^ 

61 siw(forsnn) 

0 >Ul^" ([ Si Ki Ns ] 

64 '=) f^arai^%I'9 

65 *) grarCforgif^) 

66 Reads ee** after 67 

*) ^rqwwaWRC [l^sl 
/) ?R1T (for gai) [ Ns Vi Da ] 
Adhy.61 

2 “) (for51^) [Ns] 

4 ^ (for ) 

7 ^ (for3ll5(Nl^W.) 

7 ^ (for ) [ N3] 

12 ^ 

13 *) !ag«Fg(for?S|ffl«Pg) [N*] 
16 *) Om. 51 : 

18 ^ Om. W> 

19 *0 II3IT (for^pra:) 

21 **) (for ) 

24 (for I [Ns] 

25 j ^ (for3B^) [Ns] 

30 ^ [U] 

32 *) [U] 

34 ") (forgn*) [U] 

*) l&O^ ljl St •( for ) [U] 

36 6 [5]^?pn (forajfigi:) 

[Ko-i-s] 

39 *) (forsRf) 

41 ^ 

*) (for ) [ U ] 

45 ") {for «W«41WT: ) 

48 j ^PrarfSp#. (for ^nwiftP) 

53 6 «rof^ (foriWW!) 

*) ^ ( for 

54 ^ (for 'IM'WS'’) 

[U] 

55 *) afip?: (forift^) [Nj] 

56 ^ anwap (forafpra:) [U] 

57 ^tofS^dacms:) [U] 


58 ^ (iKWld (for 4r®£i^ ) 

59 0 (for ) 

j 33?r: (for ) 

61 aw {for ) 

64 0 ^T^{forag3i%) 

{232} 69 °vt^. 

78 *) ?1|^% (for ) [ Ns] 

79 Reads 79 afta: 81 

“) (for ‘^lapai) 

[ Corrupt ] 

*) q?Rc(forq?a^) [U] 

80 *) ^1% (forg^) [Ns] 

81 *) Jldt6(for^®^) [U] 

86 0 ^ «3a% (for ) 

[KsNsViDs^] 

87 *0 afeira: (for afer) 

96 “) anfe^arPSWT [Ns] 

Adhy. 62 

10 *) ?i5P^ (for W*) 

11 ^ arWpwm (for °^iaiaia^) 

[U] 

Adfay. 63 

2 *0 (for^ipaf^) 

[Ns Ms.*] 

“*) stFR^ (foraftaR^) [N3] 

6 ^ 4<iNl|S) (for 5PS(°) 

18 ^ a pi gwaw ^ i 

19 •*) asi (for ^) 

23 ^ ^l^wjag (for ^liil«r ) [U] 

Adhy. 64 

2 **) W^R a wi .(forjlg^) [U] 

3 [Ns] 

5 ^ 

7ife (forg^:) 

8 “i sBmaraflai* (for “apiRwr.) 

[Ns] 

*) j^tm i fe ai : (for‘’smfeap) 
g(forw) 

19 *) sPT^ai^ (for JPWtpr) 

20-22 Stanzas 20-22 are ins. on the 
margia 
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21 ^ 

23 “) After ins. [ U: 

*) aw(forOT) [TiG»] I 

25 ?r a ( for^) [ Ss] '; 

26 ^ ) 

29 ■*) ( for ! 

30 ^Hfe^» iq §a^ [U3 I 

34 *) (for 3(^1%:) [K*] j 

35'^) Transp.(-gWi*and-f5|cgisr) [U] | 

36 **) [Nj] 

Adiv- 65 

1 *) After sin5*Rt, “s ^ 

4 “*) sife«J35q^(for‘^'5|) 

[K^%J 

5*)f(forft) 

“) 3iiP5R (forapimsT) [Sal i 

6 *) a«ii (for air) i 

9 “*) 30% (forl5F#) 

12 “0 (for^?R!I%) 

13 0 (for 50*^503) 

[%] 

21 *) w (for Jif) 

36 aji^Ha (for ) [U] 

37 **) [ Ki Ss3 

41 *) ?ra^(for^) [Ssl 

^ ;^(for^) [1^] 

Adtiy.66 

1 *) ?ra: {f or g^T) 

4 ^ 3 i wg<^q4t (for ) 

[%1 

After 4, ins. 601* 

{233} 5 ®) gsqf gRi% 

6 “} ?i^yHJ^(for°S5ii) 

10 *) 511*31: (for 5ll*n:) 

12 0 ?F^(for [S]5?i^) [i^3 

13 0 (for ) 

14 ‘j n^q(for^) [K*3 

16 ^ *l^^(for*l3^I%l) [Ss] 

Adfay. 67 

2g5*ii55f (for°inw) 

4 ‘0,^(for5if) [Sj] 
T»Br(forq%) 


0 gmgCfarwfti) EU3 

12 First <3 om. [Sv,3 

13 Transp.lap^tand^ [?^3 

15 '*) ^ (for JWt) [ 1^3 ] 

16 “i (for5R!|) [U] 

*) *031% ( for SRf^) 

17 *) iN«rlr(for3NHf 

^ ( fcff ) [T, Gii j 

18 ‘) i^«on^ (fcH-) [83] 
20 f) Tran^. %iKi and 

EK34sDs3 

24 “) Transp. -g and af 

27 ®) S^er: (for ) 

') apiq n sa: (for ) 

. EKa.s3 

28 *) 51 (for «n ) 

29 *) Transp. *31* and [ U 3 

30 “) d(for5tr) [U3 

'3 %3Fr5%wa*3 EU] 

33 ■*) §; q*ag > q wqa T [S33 

Adby. 68 

5 *) Trang). sqiSR^and 

6 *) 5nflqg; (for^msaa:) 

9 ^ ajf^ (for area) E K, 3 

10 f) i afetswii^wi. E ft 3 

11 0 *p53a (for*pia)JSs3 

12 **) 5W3af*i3n8?rat ESs3 

16 *) ( for ) 

20 E!4539i (for 

5ai!i^«r«w) 

23 '*) OTW^(fQr*fasi^) 

24 ") aiJi(foratft) £S»3 

^ S^iK(foraiW%») Ei^3 

25 0 asr (foraar) 

*) osart aa 5ii(t%ir (?) (for 
05»iF»i*aa5iBfft w) 

27 *) %si(for^) EU3 

30 ^gjST (for^fSB^) EU] 

31 '*) ftaiaaft (forfinW*) 

32 0 awwi (for WRT ) £?5j3 

37 6 5iaqai (for ?rt") 

38 0 ^^( for aw®) 

40 ^ 4^*a%aia: (forftaii^) 

43 ^ 5FF65T*q#aSS 
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*0 (for ) 

50 TOW {forTOWmi) [S3] 

^ re (for >9) 

51 **) TOW ^ ( for TOW#) [ SiKi ] 

53 'O # snw (for ai^WW) [,U 3 

54 fesRi: (for ) [ ^ Ki 

Bim. 4.9 ] 

55 *) gwtwg: ( for tow pp) 

57 “*) gft(for^^) [Ns] 

60 “} wi|iw TOiin (for ^ «n«rf*c.) 

[%1 

61 *) !^TOB% (for '’4f5l) [ Si K Ns 

Dg] 

62 W ( for TOSP ) 

66 *=) wrew(for tor;) [U] 

67 ^ iwsi^iRi: ( for ^ 

68 “) >13# (forwrarm) [Ns] 

75 *) Transp. and ftwr 

1 STOW#(for [at] f^rairofe) 
77 “) 5t% (for#w) 

{234} 78 ®) (for 

sn^sf^aP) 

79 IfTOR ( for ^iraWT) [ u ] 
Adhy. 69 

2 “) (for1lt##w) 

[Ss] 

*) atft (foratg) [S*] 

6 **) TO«TOra^(for°3TO;) 

14 *0 33 : ( for atro ) 

*) (forf^) 

18 *) fer^S^(for^a1%R^) [U] 

19 *) ( for ji#aP ) [ U ] 

20 /) Rwraisw; (for wtf siftf) [u] 

28 ") (for) 

[Ss] 

29 aiwf WBW ftwi (for apiw wiwi 

f^) 

30 “) (for^aTOn) 

TOT#Pi WPWtTO I t 

taa^rai [Sj] 

35 “) ?an (foratro) 

“) (for ) 

'*) rewwr (for attroaq, ) 

[^KiDt] 


I 37 After 37, ins. 678* 

I 38‘) PSf#: (forftta) [U] 

I 40 ^ AT (for%) [Dj] 
i 41 “} wrolwft (for #w) 

I [ Ko-i ] 

j 42 Transp. aWTO and %^[ ] 

I 45 ‘) mi ( for a#3) [ S 3 ] 
j 46 '*) JITW ( for snq) 

48 ‘) WI%td ( for wtfetw) [ Ko .2 

Dai ] 

49 ‘) 5 (for ^) [ U ] 

'*) TO3I ( for WTTOt) 

51 j (for 

WTTOR; ( for WTTO ) [S3] 

Adhy. 70 

2 *) ^TOFir (for ) 

3 sirlwTO ( for III" ) 

5 '*) afliTO (for 4Rwstai^) 
[U] 

7 *) #15# (for #5r) [Si K 0 . 1 ] 

8 ?ia#5#w;( for ) 

9 wdw (for w#a:) [ U ] 

'*) sjfewt ( for attT^^) 

11 war: (forWTO) [S 3 ] 

*) wfiarar#l wTOiac C u ] 

12 *) «^3^(forTOtaPi;) 

20 “) ^i^'^^Tfor 

#) _ 

wrewanw (for jRwwww.) 

22 ‘) (for TOWgre) 

[S3G4.6]^ 

23 *) [S 3 ] 

28 *) qt^(forqiaj^) 

36 *) hRto]® (for^) 

40 Pi WWTOW (forwwwro) [Ss] 

41 TOtm (for TOtRWtW) 

[KSlsDs] 

46 ’) f (forw) [KoDa] 

Adhy. 71 

2 *) ?TOW#st(fori|#TOT) [S 3 ] 
TO5^ %?PeRi;( for ) 

1 6 ■=) (for ‘1|#r) 
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8 ‘) Transp, ft and 
10 ^ lr[s]*r (for ^ g) 

12 "j g(for5l) 

Transp. •! and Gj ] 

13*) 5^(for¥ft»^) [lisDsGjj 
{235} 16^) (for 

5^5) [l^i.s] 

17 ') ^q;^(for?g:) 

•*) ^{form) [U] 

18 *) <R31^(forqOT) 

*) (for °*IWR5) [ U ] 

20 (for ) [Ns] 

21 *) %5sj^?raT^(for5prgg?r) 

[%.zl 

24 *) 

26 (for fm) 

[Ns] 

28 4Nr (for ?n?r) [ Ks ] 

30 ( for 51^) 

^ gij;(foraBig?^) 

31 *) [ ? read ^ ] (for 

32 *) 

34 *) Transp. atl# and 

36 ^ (for 15 ?) [ Di ] 

After 36“*, ins. 708* ( with 

V. 1.) 

'') (fOT ^nal^^) 

“*) swrar^ 

After 36, ins. 709* (with 

V. 1.) 

37 *) ftai {for ftsfT 

:%] 

38 After 38, ins. 710* 

39 *) jfewn sn»Rn*g?«i^?r^{ for 

[S 3 ] 

40 Om. 

43 *) a«i^^7nqT(fcHraa^ 
^iwt) 

48 “) (for ) [U] 

52 *) dl? {for % turr¬ 

it) [Ss,] 

56 *) {for °fafK) 


58 ^ toJ for IPE) [ U ] 

“) ( for %BWBrat) 

L Ks S: ] 

Adhy, 72 

I *) 5W ?rar [ u ] 

3 Transp.^andwi 

5 ^ ( for ) 

[Ss] 

8 O fiitni(fora^) [Nsj 

9 ^ ^^(forsSri) [!^j 

10 “) { for °% “E) [ U j 

^ cE^IT^ (forSift) [U] 

II “) ^lE^ngOTN (for^lfsEiguit 

*5) [U] 

12 *) 3pra?rar ( for ) [Uj 
*) Transp. ?t and m? [ 61 K#.* 

Ds] 

20 “) =5(forH) 

*) ^ *Wiai (for *iFnw) 

21 ‘) ^(for^) [Si] 

(for ‘Wn) 

22 ^ g?r^ (ftM-S^l^^tli:) [Uj 

23 **) »nTOT*W ( for ®?TOE%) 

Adhy. 73 

8 “) TO5d(for^TO) 

18 “) d (for [3i]fe) 

(forta#) 

19 “) Transp. « and w [ Ss] 

21 “) dnpd (for ) 

25 “) 3lHlfei(for%af) [M] 

26 “) »B?plll^(for‘**lFi) [S 3 ] 

30 “) ^ ^ ^ ^ (for ItSq ^ 

am) 

36 “*) ^(for^) [Cd] 

1236} Adhy. 74 

3 *) ^Firajlr (for ) 

[Kc.s.iS,] 

8 “) (for ^ af) 

11 “) (for mliionPB ) 

After 11, ins. 750* {with 
V. 1. as in K} 


2i^ 
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Adhy. 75 

6 *) Transp. and ^ ^ 

[f^sBsGs] 

7 “) sraiwCforsnm) 

“*) After ajHif,inssp [KDj] 

10 ®) ^ (for^) 

11 

*) %t(for%) 

14 *) [U] 

(for ?fRsr%) 

18 “) Transp. and «T 
20 j (for ai ?ra «n®) 

[&] 

Adby. 76 

12 *) #sim (for#!n*n) 

13 Transp. |pcW and ^ 

[S 3 D 5 ] 

15 »m[,{for?PW) [Kj] 

18 *) After sRf^, ins. ai^_ 

19 ^ (fori^^flw) 

[ 1 ^ 3 ] 

25 (for 

[Ki.sMs Cd Arj. (comm.) ] 

26 ") ara^ (for ftstr 

W) [%1 

*) (forttft) 

29 Transp. «ns^ and 

32 *) ap@r TOt (for ^) 

0 ?lft»P3l(forai^Jra;) 

33 ^CRttn^ (for ) 

Adhy. 77 

16 “) aiqji(for?ra4) 

(for^^roft) [M] 
18 *) at^{forJ^) 

25 “) alfor^) 

Adby. 78 
1 “) ?iT{forg) [f^s3 
3 aparnuflrat^for*^) 

^ (forawfem 

1^) [i^sl 

5 *i ?Sig^(forl^) [K^Ds] 


6 *) Transp. 5(ffr and aWT 
“*) Transp. 5t^ and [Sj] 

8 ^ ( for ) 

11 smm 

14 *) sj^ (for ^) 

15 ^ cTFH(for?re«I) [U] 

18 ^) & (for 

20 ara! (forTI^) 

23 0 (for °ia) 

25 “) ^ (for 5) 

28 *) ( for ) [ Kt S3 3 

30 ^ ?^arat(for^»»^) 

32 “) ^(for%) [K 0 . 3 S 3 DS 3 

35 ^ W’ (forjR°) 

*) m«ITf?R«T (for ® <91^) [U3 

36 ^ (for «HgH^ ) 

[S3D5G33 

37 a (for an) 

Adhy. 79 

4 “) (for g) 

6 (for?l^ ) CD 4 G 33 
{237} 0 aia(for^)jS33 

^ [S 33 

7 *) Tran^. Irand% 

9 ^%(forg) [K 1S33 

‘J (for ) 

*) (for [U 3 

10 Tran^. 3Bn^ and a^ 

16 “) It (forg) [^S33_^ 

*) [S 53 

17 ^ aimt a w# (for a?i 

ai^wi°) 

19 “) a^aspraant [§i K0.13 

^ (for [a3 araafti) 

[Ks.4S3Dn3 

21 '*) asRiataara^ [U3 

22 gg(foria) [U3 

24 “0 a^t (for fta:) CSj3 

25 *) M4^K«r« (for ) 

30 ®) ga (foraar) 

^ ^ri^(fortRift) 

A^. 80 

1 “) ^ (foraaar) CSs3 
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*) (for ) [Ssj 

2 **) f (forfi) [SjE^D-J 

10 *) ^^(for^) 

11 “) (for Trar) [DsJ 

12 3 ^ { for ^ Ki Ds ] 

20 “) 3 (for ^) 

Adtor. 81 

2 ■*) *r?r (for «PIT) [ ^3 ] 

3 “) ^^Fmifor^a^ [Sij] 

8 ®) ^(forSE^) [U] 

9 2 

13 “) (for ) 

15 ■*) gsp (for^^r:) 

Adhy. 82 

[Ns] 

5 0 t(for5#} [u] 

11 0 51W% t (for 51 k ) 

12 “) 

Adhy. 83 

2 *) TF«^ 50^ (for »F5^ 

*15^) 

3 55W|5B^ (for 5?T54^ ) 
qfeaw% (for qil^ diRi ) 

11 '5(for3) 

*) #l*:f5wnsreJl(for^) 

13 ^ aif; (for ^ppqpM: 

[SsBjDk] 

Adhy. 84 

2 2 g8l(f(»S^) [%BtA] 

3 1 snsBRiEp (for snsBWq: 

i%l 

*w(for%^) [5Jj] 

4 ®) qTOsjR^(forqF^Wrat) 

*] W9: aai {f OT ) 

5 “) tsi^(forJllil) 

14 *) (for ‘’siwun) 

[Ko-sSsOw] 

15 “) WR? (for 3^) [ ^ 

*) i;?Riw:(forp»wt) [J^] 

17 “) 3pr(focOTT) [DiG|] 


y«n^(far«^) EUJ[ 

19 *) *FIS|I3(for5P5stI^) [?%] 
«®^l^(fora®^in3) [U] 

Adhy. 85 

1 “) »»5ITOqt( for°5^J 
£238} 3 g?i (for 

5 ifts? (for 5RBI) 

6 ") 3?^(for3WRt) 

^ ^roiifqsEr (for^^kwRwr) 

[?5s] 

7 “) amwtCfor^Eioii) 

8 ') {for ^WR) 

“) ’65Ft5r. ( forOHFiRSr:) [U] 

9 ^ i^(for;qimT) [Uj 

10 ^ ?l53(for?|) [M] 

14 ■*) {fos ) [ U ] 

16 *) aqlldf {for gqt ^ 3 

17 ®) (for ) 

^ (for^RiRR 

[1^] 

19 *) (forsraPst) [Si Ki Sj 

G,] 

27 ‘) ot: Ikq: (for ) 

SIT# (for sn^) 

Adhy. 86 

5 “) wi^TI^{for*5^«fe5) 

11 “) jnwn^(for jn*55t) 

12“^ Afterins.aift 

13 O ft (for W55) [U] 

15 *) OTTCfor^Ri) [f^] 

Aifty. 87 

2 “) (for "iat) 

*) 

^ i?WR(fort^) l%] 

3 apR (for^SSR) [S*] 

4 “) 

6 ^ ftjftiop (forftjsW:) 

*) aisp^ (for«H^) 

') STOi^(forwi^) 

9 0 RiKforwo) [?^] 

12 *3 5ift (foranft) 

14 *) tmHIfift (for 4iaPWft) 
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0 ’^tl8r(for®?5Kr) EK2-4D5] 

15 ^ ^smiiar Wspra) 

16 *) Afterins.[U] 

17 *) f?jk# {iac^s^fr^) 

[K3S3B1D4] 

18 *) ^iflRcCfor^jisrr) 

Adfay. 88 

.1 ") 3^ (for ) 

3 ") ?^{for^?riir) 

6 *) Om.5f [kSsDj] 

7 2 5?^^^(for fl5^) 

j (for ) 

8 **) 3ra?i«r (for gqR% f) 

11 ") 

*) (for °gw?H5r) 

[K1S1.3D53 

12 “) ^g^ip»(fo rai^) [N3 3 

SRT 

13 ") iNpi^(fort^) [K.] 

*) sra5P^{for‘^5l5%) 

s^jIraT (for ) [S5] 

14 *) ftgnRn^(for“«rar) 

0 ast «IR?JT^ (for 9^pn® ) 

^ «nit(for??gr) 

15 (for 

'*) (for “to: ) 

16 *) (forfiiaTOn) 

17 “) 8|g^(for«^) [U] 

20 ) «n*j% (for ) [ Nj Gi-$ ] 

24 *) JTO^Cfor^ng^) [NjGi] 

After 24®*, ins. 868* {with 
T. 1, as in El) 

*) ?OT^g!PWW 

25 *) {for ) [Nj 

{2393 ^ sftgwwiTOrat [U] 

Adlgf. 89! 

1 *) dra^Cfor^roro;) 

2“)i!t^(iortSfsm) [%} 

5 **) TO?l(forTOf!t) [Kwl 

7 After 7, ins. 873* 

8 *> JWlTOp(for»|#iTOr) [f5,3 


9-10 The ten names ending with 
5 are spelt with 5. After 10®*, 
ins. 875* 

10 *) (for 5tRr) 

ll**®) »l(^#TOW«POT- 

14 “) 5Rt: (for^pi^) [J5s3 

®) [1^33 

I gwra: (for ) 

15 swg^ (for ^ ) 

^ (for Ji^ w“) 

17 After 17, ins. 879* 

11 Transp. 18“® and 20“® 

20 “} ( for ) 

(for?Rt:Hi^?rat) 
23 ^ fSBT (for?I^) 

25 “) TOW (for ) 

29 ^ sift jfsmi (for 

30 ^ TO^ftoi 4 (for “ftowl:) [U3 
^ w^rf^EforTOrf^Tw;) 

32 *) [U 3 

*) »TOn^(for ^TOWRi;) 

33 #(IT (for %) 

f) TOW ^ (for «ifW Wft ) 

[N33 

35 ®) 

f) TOwi (for^nro) 

37 ^ arow (for TORir-) 

f) (for “4$) ENs Dfl Di3 

38 “) TOliSiggl ^ (for TOWPft gg) 

42 ') !^(forg^) [KsSj 

43 *) fTOSTOt( for fTOJlTO^) 

44 *) %R«i (for ) 

•*) aw (for ■tow) .[^Ns 3 
•^) araiTO (for arof) [NsTjGj 

45 “) a n Proa: (for sJ^roa:) 

45 45“® is rQ)eated (with v. 1.) 

“) few® (for TOTOW) CU3 

47 ^ TO (for.^) 

51 ®) (forfP®*:) [^^33 

*) (forf5dt^rafe) 
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*) {for ) ; 

[ Nj.j Bl.ajn ] 

53 *) (for v<il q fl ' ;< pn ) j 

54 *) (for ttg lCT : ) 

Adhy. 90 

1 ■*) ^(for^) 

2 *) J?lft^(forJtBlfit) 

3 “) jnn^Cforgszirac.) 

5 ®) ?ram(for 31 ^) [Sj] 

6 “) q*n(for3?r) [KjN,] 

^ S® (for ) i 

11 After ins. g | 

12 JIFiF^R[, (for | 

[U] I 

14 (for g ^q^ ; ) 1 

15 (for ^ 

pi#4^) [u] i 

17 - 18 giNN: (for«ro°) 

19 a^aU!^ (fora^pJH^) 
an^R (for siPPig) 

23 aralawg. (for araspig) 

25 After (ins. ^rag^) 

{ 240 J (for 3»^) 

26 ?fB% ( for Before ?rprt, 

ins. 9 

31 “) Transp. Rl?tl and vm 

32 *) fltra?Pst(for«rjRfraig) EJ 5 »] 

35 ^aPlf {for ^) ?R»r (for 

?R!roR*r) [U] 

40-41 From upto#PtI 

toOdq. 

42 grant (for_^gra*qR^) here & 

below [Ks] 

45 awj pt g| 4 «q n (for a^ii ijjt 

q^israr.«ra^) [K.] 

46 Om. SSRt [ Kfa Bs.« ] 

48 “) f*m: {for «iwii) 

Here and in the sequd ntag 
(for nag) 

50 Om.[ 1 ^] 

51 (for 4444 *«w re q} 
»iaiH^(f(w‘W*) 

52 B^ore it, ins. apit 


56 g^^RPigCifirCfor 
^RFTOra) [f4j] 

3^ 3^ ( for 3^8^) 

61 Om. 33 
63 After ins ^ 

66 After ins. trai 

68 Om. 

70 Om. ai 

71 Om. n 

fgw:) 

[%.3l 

77 After 77 ins. 903* ( with v. I.) 

78 5iftaifl^ggj#383{fOT 

ww w^raissraa } 

81 arils^fa (for®!3^) 

83 ^ (for 4t^) 

84 aaraw! (for laran) 

85 (for the first aW) 
After 3^353, “S. 

33OT aidta 

ar^Sara' araa a fi. (for 

«WH1W) 

87 After 3«^, ios. 

88 3R5tBfra sBiwa (for atfirai 

stSiapaaw) 

33tR3nira ( for 333WRI) 

89 After 89, ins. %3} <^ 4 ^Sf)in«g 

90 Om. 

91 After 91, ins. 906* 

93 After 3q#d, ins. PRmq 

(f«8R3) 

94 gR3tft( for 33^58113) 

After sit, ins. 38i8t 

95 33 338^5- 

96 “j Om. g 

Om. 

After 96**, ina the following 
passage followed by 909* 
tt «F 3 :73: wW*<n 

wr 
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909* Om, fsRTSERI ^ 

Adto'. 91 

1 ( for SST^^n:) 

2 ^ (for ) 

3 ®) irra^ (for *«irr:) 

6 ‘i #Ts^ (for aiq®} 

9 *) CCorru^] 

C241} 13 ^ sicFB^sr^a [lis] 
17 *) ^^Sl^Cfor^fisni^) 

Adhy, 92 

2 *) -taft^g-q igl M (for ) 

4 ^ «Jsnft^!fl^(forfl!l°) 
i (for ?PRni5l) 

7 ^ vt^ sn^ (for el) 

CNj] 

1 g^¥iwif (for^R!^) 

15 ^^(for^) [Ss] 

21 f) gnpn (for ?rra^) 

22 *) 5!J^{forsrpqT«r} 

30 *0 (for gi) 

■*) niwjlf (forstiwitl) [!^i3 
32 w sirwrfSr (?«t) f for 

39 ‘*)%(forgT) 

44 ") ^(forst) [S 1 K 3 ] 

46 ^ SBRRft^ (for Slff^n^) 

^ ^rn(for®Pi^) [U] 

47 T *ni(for?§) [!^3 

49 ^ %(for«if) 

50 “) snarCfor^) [K1.3] 

53 3RWt(foriasn%) [!^i.s] 

55 ") i!^(foriJ?) [SsDs] 

1 craBgff (forflsf) [^11^3] 

Adhy. 93 

1 4»ft^(for3f^) 

3 smev (for ) [ N* 

Da-l] 

6 '*) 

3 *) (for ^ a fi w Sai ) 

13 «Bir«n{3 (for3’B»ft%) 

.14 


15 “) ^ 

27 *) M sra (for ^ H!5 j Dj] 

*) ?rar. (fora^) [Ni.s] 

30 “) »ll(for?lf) 

33 31^ (for TJ3F^), and 

(for »t|^ ) 

35 0 Tran^, si and 

37 ‘) m(for^) [U] 

Adhy. 94 

1 ") qS ( for ijd) [ Ka M 3 ] 

4 After 4**, ins. 962* 

5 “) sif^(forsirag;) [l^*] 

*) (for ) 

8 ^ gqftaaw (for ) 

11 0 "aq^sna: [l^sl 

12 ') ^wit[s]s33t{for 

■0 {for tsrqsjT) 

18 *) aw (for sr&) [Ns] 
20 “)^(for?i) 

29 ^ Transp. ?r and fBR [ Ss 3 

30 *) aHsft^aw^ais^ [ ^ K ] 

*) H af (for ) 

31 *) (for a i ai i f^ i : ) 

38 ®) gi (for ) 

42 *) si^aa: (foTOTsaa:) [Ni.s] 
46*^) Om. 

48 ^ Jia; (for aa:) [ Ks 3 

55 ^ aqRsjn (for ) [S[83 

0 5a(for5|F) 

56 ^ snamwCforswruiw) [K 33 

58 (for qiaraPl) 

59 0 ai^aRn5(for‘%w) [%] 

60 ^ ftar (for ) 

60‘^61‘*Om. [f 3 [i. 3 ViBe 3 

61 f) ^laisd (for aaniRt) 

64 ^ (for aiWT) 

*) ^Jwr?j^(forfai%srg^) 

1242'} 74*) gaila (jfor srorfa) 

[55*3 

84 “) aa?F^{fopaF»WTaai;) [l^ 
88 ^ #(for^) [Sa] 
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92 {for ) ! 

[Ks!is3 I 

Adhy. 95 

4 ®) (for ) 

9 *0 forbid) [Sj] : 

14 ^ **^^*il) 

*) (for asq®) 

Adhy. 96 

1 ‘')l^{for?Ml) l%l 
6 *) !imiw(fOTsimg) [Ss] < 

10 For 10" subst. 999* j 

17 amiWfe: ( for % ) ! 

s ! 

21 *) qj^ EPH (for ®siR«ra;) 

24 ; 94911^91 a?: 

28 *) (for ) 

*) asiqq^isET (for dsr«T- 

[u] I 

After 28, ins. 1004* 

30 “) ^ftafSd(forHadJiR) [%] 

*) TraR njm(ii4ii 

37 *) 5 ^ (for«ris?ra[) [SsB*] 

38 *) (for«5r:qli%!r) 

CKl5i.sDi] 

39 After 39, ins. 1013* j 

41 After 41, ins. 1017* 

43 EIRt. (for [an] ) J Ki .5 Ds 3 

44 ^ 5arr(foca^) [K] 

") For 44", subst. 1018* [Ki.j] 
46 “) H?l^(for?rai) [SBiJ 

50 (for gin) 

51 ^ 

54 %sr {for ) 

55 a^i^ {fcr ) [ U 3 

59 0 (for ) 

Adhy. 97 

1 Af to: 1, ins. 1022* (with v. 1.) 

2 *) (read °iJr) sft ( fra 

m) 

5 *) at (for ^) [ Si.s ] 

") ^ ( forllw; in both places) 

[8,1X3 


10 *) agwwrCforiiimm) 

12 “) g(for9) 

A^. 98 

1 0 THU q^ipr # 

•f) Om. [Nw] 

3 *) agar {for ) : u 3 

4 *) ERRERi: (for fdRRn ) 

5*/) Om. [8i.,] 

6 *) gal® (for aal®) 

7 «|wm«w (for) [i5i.sj 

12 ') g%a; {for.a^) 

13 *) S|%(for^) [8i.,] 

*) qsB- (for aw) 18j 3 
15 ^ 

17 0 aft^Cforgar) 

20 *) gar (forgee) 

28 *) a^( read ®l^)( for “|g) 

29 “) CT ( for aST ) 

33 Transp. aig: and jg [ 8,3 

Adhy. 99 

5 ®) After Egg, ins. % 

Cz-SJ *) gqtafaCfOTTOafiR) 

6^ (for ajpirwft) [8,3 

12 ®) g«ivriwi*H»H.(for °»tapwat) 

[Ks8,g.] 

15 '*) After w, ins. aft [^iKS, j 
29 “) ftawft ftg i (for ftapf) 

36 *) gar gg a?iat 
41 After aa, ins. a 
^ ’cMiig (for ai^) 

") ^a4ft«a&(fbrga®) 

43 ^ aftai^(for*^igia[,) [8,’3 

44 After %aqraa aara, im. 1068* 

45 *) angraf {for he® ) 

46^) E3da(fora) 

47 ^ eaar^laT(forgaiEfiar) [8,3 
^ g^aiaaaiggr 
**) aaEforaa) [^k,3 

A(fflty. 100 

1 '*) ar SF (for ) [ 8,3 

2 ^ After ftiaOft, ms. ft 
3for gat) 
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*) gpST (for ) 

'*) ^^1^ (for °i»rai^) 

4 *) 5RPi ?ig[ 

15 0 ^RDjf^HnqfRr [Sg] 

17 *) [?»]fe{for [8i]ft) 

28 *) [ai] (foraifi?R5r:) 

EKoSg] 

*) [«Isfwfsj: (for "?R^) [fJg] 
After 28, ins. 1087* 

29 ‘) 5nram (for) [Kg3 

30 “) (for 

*J t f^<l<rr (for IqppiRf^) 

[Kg] 

Adhy. 101 
4 ®) (for firesP) 

10 5rafg; (for ^) 

14 '*) ^^^(forjgH^) 

15 *) airot {for ) 

0 [ 5 ]flr(for [si]fe) [Kg] 

After 15, ins. an additional 
colophon 

16 After 16, ins. 1096* 

17 “) [KsD«] 

*) ISr^PSlCfor^WBBl) 

23 ^ ivil(for^) [U] 

25 ®) ^ (for fa:) 

27 *) (for:?fFS5PT:) [Ko.s] 

Adhy. 102 

6 “) 

*) «siw5mwuii; [Kg3 

aa: srap (for sraroiar) [Kg] 

7 *) M WPF^ {for ®aii=a) 

8 =a(for%) [SiKiKg] 

11 *) 

After ll‘^ ins, 1104* 

(TOth V. L ) 

12 ^ wpnfluptffe [KoKg] 

16 ^ [ U ] 

18 *) ai^(foraif5rat) [Kg] 

19 *) 5^(fOTS^) 

Adhy. 103 
1 “) 9^(forawf) 


10 '') (for 5TRa) [ Corrupt ] 

13 *) a?r (for g»iT) 

14 After 14, ins. 1110* 

17 a tq ^iwra (for f^aRjstr) 

[Kg] 

Adhy. 104 

3 sarauw (for ) 

4 *) aa (for ^) 

7 **) Transp. gsr and aa [ Ki.g 
D„Di] 

j;2443 8 ^ ?Ra (for%a) 

9 After 9, ins. App. I, No. 58 
(with V. 1., omitting lines 
8 , 10 , 11 ) 

10 *) ga^^aaraf 
“') aa^:wmaa: 
a^ (foram) 

12 “O aaat (for ami) [ Ki.g Dg ] 

•*) g?n (foraa:) 

After 12, ins. 1120* 

13**) aara^ fan a f»5ft 
afiaanjt 

16 ') atnsaaar {foraagsaroa:) 

[ Ni.g 3 

'*) a (for a) [Si Ki.g Kg3 

17 “) a^mai^a aaa: 

*) a^afmr^^aa: 

^) ag[Kg] 

18 “) 5Pir (for ) 

*) ajima m (for Hjwiaa:) 

') aad (for ) 

^) M»i5s<ia^a ^ w- 

19 “) a5rttosa3«ra 

*) a ftafem (for #w«a44) 

) fta^ qta aaia After 19, ins. 
1124* ( with V. I.) 

20 “) 

*) anaim^s 

*) [Ki.g] 

21 “) JTRRwaaaa^ 

*) feiir{forgaat) 

*) aitf WaSa 
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Adhy. 105 

1 ") 

2 “) ( for »ra® ) 

^ (for ^ ) 

5 *) (for ) [ Si Ki-s j 

'^) 5ra: ( for ) 

6 ") (for ga® ) [ Gi ] 

*; ( for 3R^ ) 

') Transp. qiog and ?Br 
10 “) 

“) [l^s Ti Gi] 

*) (for °vi??5g) [ l9s j 

12 *) ^ iR^ 

14 **) {for ^) 

18“*) ^jgsn^HvarwvisgregvDi# ^ 

20 “) snSct: ( for 3^ ) [ U ] 

23 *f) Transp. ^ and sa 

24 “) L Ns ] ^ 

*) giWi q^ ifq [Ss] 

“) (for 

26 “) R{forg) [U] 

27 “) {for 

Adhy. 106 

7 ^ [ 3lT)vRonS5r { for ii i qgipi ) 

[Si-sBsDj 

Adhy. 107 

5 *) gr (? read g) ^ guwig: (for 

^.*45l«HHI) 

8 “) aig v fi^ (for aui^) 

[ Corrupt ] 

12 “) (for ®^h33T) 

17 “) ip^Ssft (for ) 

[^Ks.,S] 

19 “) ( for ^%r#3lT) 

^ g^sr faggi (for *3pag«ssggT) 

21 “) sg: ( for gg:) 

24 Afto: 24, ins. 1141*, 
followed by line 1 of 1142* 

25 After 25, ins. 1144* 

27 “) g«T (foTRW) 

{245} 29 After 29, ins. 1146* (with 

v.l.) 


31 *) qg (for } 

.«ter 31“*, ins. 1148* ( with 

V. 1.) 

32 “t f@m ggg i for i?ii fEggi?) 

! 33 *; i for ) [ U} 

1 for ggi } 

} 34'i ^(forga) '.KsJsD*: 
j 36 'I g5R?re?i (for gg^area) 
i L ^ Dj J 

37 “) ^ qtgrf^a ( for 
fsgsT) 

Adhy. 108 

1 “i gqt (fori^gi) [Km] 

'^) Iqfqrag (for ) [U] 

2 “) Transp. RJT. and Rp 

3 “) giigsr ( for [f^] 

5 *J i^^srag: (for ot: ) 

• [Ns] 

, 6“*.) Om. 

! 9 “) (for era^) 

} 10 “) y giwi4i (for qpRRR&) 
j 11 *) g p igJ ^ ggi'Wtfi 
1 “) {for ftg# qRft g) 

■*) fnggRr 

12 ss^gp (for ®?*n) 

j 13 After 13“*, ins. 1155* 
i 14 *) Rifigii^f^li [I^s] 

i “) 5&g5RRrai% 

qtgrftsBr (for ) 

16 *1 RgH^gi^ [ ] 

Om. 

18 

*) groiEt 

*) f^fesTT 

Adhy. 109 

1 gtp ir i^g t (for ) 

9 *) gsqr^RfeetRewT [S»] 

13 “) gr (for g) 

*) 5cgft (for) [!^] 

15 *) qran (for gggwnRt) 

[KoNsBil 

*') i|(for%) [SB,^] 

16 *) i^afe(for^) [U] 
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17 *) (fcr? 5 fJR ) [Ks Ks] 

19 After 19'^ ins. 1162* 

*) ^ (for ^) 

f) avti'iir (ipfss (for ) 

22 *) C!is] 

23 ^SRP (forJipnir.) 
ftjnitn (for Pftlliir:) 

25 *) [ai] ?TFrpsp^(for [arJ^^RW^) 

31 j (for ) 

Adhy. 110 

2 *) ^ (for 55) [ Ns ] 

12 *) «rar ar (for I qra =5) 

16 

17 

21 *) [S]bJ (for [S]«it) 

24 ^ ( for gtw*) 

26 After26“^,ins. 1166* (with 

v.L) [%1 
30 '0 °«tlWW 
36 0 aira^ail^ (for 3 ITO?° ) 

38 *) (for 

[Corrupt] 

43 *) snnisnj; (foratift^) [Ss] 
Adhy. Ill 

6 After 6 “*, ins. 1173* 

9 “) arflWftw qpqSift 
£24q 12 *) gw»IR5r- (for 5 ^ 

i 

^ 5*fer: (for ) 

[K^Ss] 

13 ^ ^^(for^ft^) 

14 “) g (for sa) 

15 After IS*® ins. 1178* 

15-16 Reads 15*-16-* after 12 (?) 

17 ®) ( for JlfpiRT ) 

18 “) «lftR5:(for8i|%r) [U] 

19 ") ^(forla^) 

20 ^ sft^ 9 % (for 

23 ^ (for ®lir^) 

26 3IBrK for58%) [f^sl 

*) ^ (for ft) 

"*) iirlfor'wn) 

27 *) Tran^. 55 ‘and ^ 


28 *) (for ) 

ai(5ls!ri (for ) [ N 3 ] 

29 “) 55 : [ Ns ] 

30 “) 

^ [s]«ianiL(for gsrac) 

32 “) [ai]f (for [si]ar) 

33 gSHFJlPr (for WqSRl'’) 

Adhy. 112 

7 ‘) (for " 5 ^ 1 :) [^ 1 K 

SsD.] 

8 ‘) 55 (for 55t) 

(f or 58 ) 

13 After 13® ins. 1186* 

(with V. I.) 

14 *) Transp. 5 ^ and 55H 

*) 555R8ra5FrR[ [ Si Ko Ns ] 

*) 5^a5R((for5fi®) [Ns] 

16 “) 5(forg) 

19 *) 5#5ipiT (for 55° ) 

27 *) [U] 

28 *) ^51155151 ^S5>IT 

29 “) 555 (for 55rf) 

*) (h qg ss n; (for ®qs5?f) 

30 *) ft (for [8]f) 

31 “) S85fift^ ( for 515(1^ >5) 

32 “) 95l (for 98l) [K] (except Ki) 

[Ns] 

33 *) ( for JTfSnfiiq ) 

34 *) [ 5 ] ft !n?l5 (for. 951^) 

Adhy. 113 

2 *) 5^ ( for 35 Hb ) 

4 ‘‘j (for °5i5^ ) 

6 *) SWPre^ (for 555°) 

7 55*m?t ( for 55155:) [ Ns ] 

8 ft^RSn ( for °5:) 

20 *) ft 5iq ^4^ ( for ) 

21 *') 5I5t5 ( for 95)5) 

1 Wqeq^ltft (for°5S5ft) 

24 ") (for 5^) [Ns] 

26 ") 5 ^ (for 91^ ) [ Ns ] 

32 *) ^ ( for 55) 

33 0 ^ ft l51 <Hl5 (for ^ftraf ) [Nj] 
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35 For 35", subst. 1196* 

37 “) 

38 *) HVvHUi ( for Brafef) i U ] 

40 “) “El (for?!) [K 5 S 3 D 5 : 

Adhy. 114 

1 “) ia?R5Rlf^ ( for“^ 5 ^) [N 3 J 

3 ") ^;!Er (for 5 }*iwr) 

*) ( for ETCTt) 

6 *) 

7 “) ?iaqi;^(forviiai) 

21 *) cPH {for ) [ N 3 j 
23 “) iJj5lFiir ( for ^) l15j] 
{2473 After 23“*, ins. 1212* 

( with V. 1.) 

28 ®) for Engstrg) 

After 28, ins. 1219* (om. line 1) 

29 “) (for ogi^ ) ( here and 

elsewhere) 

31 *) (for%E^) 

34 *) [S 1 . 3 ] 

38 “) (fortf^?fton) 

3*151^(for^pB) [U] 

41 *) %(for [S]^) [ 83 ] 

43 *) 

After 43" ins. 1224* 

44 *) ( for ?Tr?|^ ) [ Ko-i ] 

48 *) JreiJT^ (for^s5Enll) [KsSsl 

50 “) 5l^{forHNt) [Nj] 

51 (for ) [ U ] 

52 **) W«r ( for 

53 ®) [N 3 ] 

61 “) cPRir(forlra^) 

' *) ?If^(for°!&sn') 

[K 3 N 3 D 3 ] 

62 After 62, ins. 1230* 

65 *) ( for ) 

Tran^. and 

66 *0 «! (for ) 

Adhy. 115 

2 *) (for ^gSisf^) 

6 “) 51?^ (for^awr) [!5s] 

8 *0 *isir (for I3MI) 

9 **) Transp. [i^] 


11 'i Bilfilo»Tft(fDr««lfN!«Wt) 

[%] 

14 “i 5 ^ f for ) 

15 “) i for ) IS, j 

16 qiW ( for ) 

18 [ % ] 

19 ‘‘I %|i(for%qT • [^Kj’ 

21 After 21, ins^ 1240*' ( with 

V. 1. as in ) 

22 ‘i a?! ( for ^^ 3 

23 ( for ) 

26*') Om. [Uj 

Adh. 116 

7 “) 1561 ?iat ( forEdlEiRwr) [Nj3 
9 *) HMWd ( for “gORr) [ B 3 j 

12 *) ( for ) 

15 *) a?! ( for Era:) 

21 *1 svnpqT ^ ^ fl?iT [^»j 

23 *) ^ ( for 3^) 

24 “) ( for?f ??”) [U] 

25 ^) After star, ins. t 
29 *) Tran^. ftt and 55 

Adhy. 117 

1 “) OT ( for fEST) 

'*) gsra^ [Ko ?^3 

7 “) g(f EIE^T ( f or 3?r Wf ) c U 3 

16 “) f|sEnqt{for«^) [Ss3 
*) i(rPiq?fr^(for8rf5rqm^) 

1%] 

21 **) aw {for BBEET) 

26 ') tREFci: (for ) 

) q^r sfnwqr^qqr 

Adhy. 118 

18 *) anr 8113 (for ®%*ns) [ U 3 

19 *) (for 3 ^) CU3 

22 ■*) { for E«ij|p) 

27 *) qi«a|: ( f<x ) 

29 *) %f^(f<s-gss:) 

{2^3 Adhy. 119 

1 “*) Tran^ E!rar “ei an^ 

[K3id,3 
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^ ( for ) 

4 ^ (for «Rg® ) ^ 

5 gsiT (for ?t?r) [ K3.4 Ks 1 

7 After 7. ins. 1305* 

10 *) [%] 

11 “) ( for ) 

14 **) ( for q|U3«ll" ) 

15 55SH4ii'^<uJ (for ) 

[U] 

18 “) (for qits) 

“Msfra: [I'fs] 

21 ^ ^wra[ (for ) 

23 “) ( for °?TfrJlt) [ N3] 

26 (^Ptg« ra m: ( for ) 

28 ^tftaRf qri (for H qw) 

29 After 29, ins.. 1309* 

33 «jRr (for W) 

41 '*) ?R*TraL (for ct^) [ M ] 

Adhy. 120 

2 *) *W: (for JfTHrn ) 

8 '*) 3tg:§s?q> (for ] 

19 ") 

Adhy. 121 

6 ^ (for^jt^) [U] 

7 *) ^isra: (for *m5ra) 

^ SRqqggr (for 3I3I'») [ U ] 

19 ^ 53FFBnflBft ( for !I»t° ) [ I 

21 *) «#qr: (for 5fnik ) 

Adhy. 122 

1 “) SIFPST (for sirerra) 

5 ^ (for [S1.3 TJ 

6 *) %tgqi?j^ (for qqgqifsg) 

[K,%] 

8 *) ^?F^(forf5n^) 

*) ^rai?S?q'q(for5reqftqjf«) 

11 After 11, ins. 1357* ( omitting 

I. 2 and with v. I. ) 

12 ^ tCfori; [K0.3S3] 

19 ") «iqm%(for°qt) 

22 qqinCforisq^) [M] 

23 *) gwgn^<forgg!f3^) [U] 

25 [JJ*] 


26 '*) {for SIFqq;) [ N3] 

28 ^ 5Piir 5iqr (for gsuraRnii) 

32 *) tagqppTOi; (for giroqqBjr) 

35 ‘) w Mrtq (for 3n?!i m ^) 

Adhy. 123 

2 “) ?Wlfq (for qqf ) 

7 *) ( f or ) 

“') ^ {for sj^) 

8 **) ( for mu«q4ji^) 

14 “) Transp. q^qi and ?ili[?JT 

[K0S3D5] 

18 “) qCforn) [KsNs] 

23 “) sifqjnqg^ (for siwf) 

25 ') 5R(forg%) 

26 ‘) wiRmr (for sgimpaT) 

33 **) (for ) 

35 ‘) qq ( for eqqr) [ U ] 

“*) (f or TO) 

36 **) qqr (for ^iqr) 

40 *) ( for “^qiiqf) 

41 ‘‘) qr^ ( for ) [Sfj ] 

43 ^ (for "q) 

44 '*) q??gq (for qq?f^ ) 

{249} 47 ^ { for ^I5q?n ) 

50 *) *ifrag:(for'»TOJ:) [%1 
54 f»(for^) [Ks] ■ 

58 ^ Pmi«qqm (for ) 

60 *) 5(ira (for ^) 

62 “) # (for TO) 

66 ^ [ S 3 ] 

67 *) »si^ (for »EgFr) here and 

in the sequel 

71 *) qqrfinCforf^) [S3] ■ 
74 *) % ( for TOT) 

78 ') gq?:(forgflT^) [U] 

Adhy. 124 

6 ‘) TOig^BR; ( for qni!fcWl<) 

16 ‘®) Om. [ Si K (except Ki) ] 

29 ^ siql^f (for °ilf) 

32 (for ) 

Adhy. 125 

I 2 **) ^ {in both places for gr) 
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13 “) (for ) 

‘) (for ) 

15 ‘) ^(for^) [U] 

18 “j Jig^Cfor?^) 

20 ^ [3l]?fra^: ( for 

21 “) Transp. irig: and 5^ [N3] 
25 *) [aijsra' ( for 

28 “) Transp. # g and [ Ss 1 
32 •*) q^wljPlC:] 

A<flv. 126 

6 *) (for >[1^3] 

3 PT{forfg) [K0.3D5] 

15 *) Transp. and [ Si Ki-i 

20 *) ( for ww) 

28 gjiJsr. ^« » (5aan^: [ Ns ] 

32 (for ) 

39 *) :R!|3iiRg(fbr*Nin«nr) 

Adhy. 127 

1 **) (for ) C ] 

2 <0 (for 5Jfl°) 

4 ®) ( for «*" ) 

8 *) s t ^ aiiR ; (for ®gra ?:) lU] 

14 After. 14‘. ins. 1430* 

( witii V. 1) 

15 ‘) S^I%lRR5f ( fCff ‘’^EPSm } 

siatisgfif (for ) 

Lct%l 

19 ®) {far aw ^) 

Adfay. 128 

2 ‘‘) fe w i w : (for ’Wig) [ u ] 

10 *) {forg#(T) [Kol^ 

Vi] 

Adhy. 129 

2 “) WT ( for geft) [ 61 Ko •li*3 1 

3 ^ sigpafjNpwg 

4 After 4t* ins. 1436* 

11 *) <#SW ( fOT sii^ ) [ S3 Dn.i j 
0 i^»!F^gaig 

18 “} [f^GwM] 

25 


*) awiR;^«ratqT [Si-sl 
“*) aw^wft (for‘^g%) 

I Corrupt j 

Adhy. 130 

5 ggri^ {far°%n ) [U j 
‘) ftgs’dggR" (for ) 

[U] 

{250} 7 *j 4wr {for ^Rar) 

8 “) rm^dorwnnm) 

*) 5fnf^ (for an^) 

11 *’) gg: (for agr) [S 3 3 

13 *) srpawwig (forgjfrarg'^) 

[Si M3 

14 '*) ftWi (Jor ggfeg:) [ 61 

Kc-s-i N 3 D& ] 

18 *) s(«^xwg: {f or stbs# g gg:) 

i Adhy. 131 

{ 15 g^[gTg{forgiifeng) [S 1.33 
j 16 *) (for ®g|pg) 

! 18 *) {for aiiggnTw ) 

Adhy. 132 

8 gpj^ni (forw^) [Uj 
Adhy. 133 

4 “) 4 WI\! 8 l (forggriB) [S 3 ] 

13 ) ggwgg: (for ggwi^) 

17 *) ( for ai^igwr) 

18 qhw ^ (for qiwig^l) 

*) sn?; (fearaw) 

0 3 

28 ^ «nw^ (forwwBg) [S ,3 

29 ^ 5i^(fori!g«&) 

Adhy. 134 

8 *) a?g4ar (for ) 

10*0 s?g:#: (fors^gg:) [5^3 
13 *j (for «i!wr) 

14*-15* Om. 

After 15, ins. 1463* 

21 0 ggirggair(f<a'‘^) 

22 0 BiSwTgifgitg [U] 

After 22’“. ins. 1470* 

(wMi V. 1.) 
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24 ®) qisradra: (for ) 

'*) ( for si#|:) [J^j] 

26 ®) (for ) [S3] 

Adhy. 135 

€ «JTJBRranoF^( for fNra° ) 

Adhy. 136 

1 ') #R?r (for ) 

4 ") ( for fW* ) [ Ko .;.4 

Sl.s] 

10 0 (forg^) [KStDj] 

11 gg:(forsrac) 

12 fTfl (foraifT) [Sj] 

^ (for ?q#gpir) [ S3 ] 

Adhy. 137 

5 “) ^i*ira[(for 

[Si.3M8.5] 

16 fig: (for 4 ?gr!) 

*) gri^stw N e n : ( for “qngoir:) 

[U] 

18 “) (for ) 

21 **) g«m(forwngt) [S1.3] 

Adhy. 138 

2 ®) (for ) 

[Ko. 3 . 4 ] 

6 “) [Ki-sM] 

13 ■*) (for ggr ) 

14 “) [Ko S 3 ] 

18 *) sigpiUOTtlftn [Si K Si. ] 

*) ?^(for5f) CKwSi.3] 

Adhy. 139 

1 Transp. ?Bi and gf [ S3 ] 
{2513 2 0 ai«Bpi! 5 r(for°^) 
[K 3 S 1 . 3 D 6 ] 

5 ®) (for [ S3] 

11 

[^K3.sSi,3] 

12 0 (for 5 ra»g 1) 

[Kfl. a-s D»a G3] 

15 *) (for 

') % g@gR^( for [s]fe«R^) 


[IQSsGs] 

16 “) 5f^Rf^ (for ) 

[KaSi. 3 ] 

17 ‘) (for ) 

23 0 3«#g^ (for fsgrft) [ K 3 S 3 ] 

27 *) (for^^R^) [S*] 

^ sift (for 5 g) [U] 

28 *0 g^Cfor^n^) [KS 1 . 3 ] 

(fonsmnJig) [S 3 ] 

Adhy. 140 

5 “) «fpT (for ^ ) [ Ko S 3 ] 

0 fff WT ?g ( for fm TO siNf) 

[S 3 ] 

6 ‘) g ftmtft (forniT) [K 4 S 3 ] 

7 “) ^S?i|ftl (for ftpi®) 

[ ^ Ki.s.4 Ns ] 

9 *) 3^(for®^) [K 0 S 1 . 3 ] 
«gw*gr^*iig:[^S3] 

12 “) g^n[Ss] 

*) g^(for^) [^Ko 2 .sSi] 

14 •*) g^gagRRRt [S 3 ] 

Adhy. 141 

2 '*) IRfRlRf SRfftr (= 40 [Ss] 
4 0 Mg (for [sr]gr) [Ss] 

9 “) g^npn (for lesgign) [ cf. Ss ] 
0 ?isi58r% (for gft ^ssr) [Ss] 

Adhy. 142 

15 0 imift^(for °ft!Jsg) 

[ Ko Ni.s M s-s ] 

0 gg:g«P (forqifPR^) 

16 0 (for ftgir^) 

24 0 goBHn^ (for 

[^S] 

25 0 Mg (for [Si]u) [Ss] 

26 0 ^ftigRirat (for ) 

29 0 ^giS[(for^si^) [U] 

34 0 (forqtggn) 

Adhy. 143 

6 0 «W*W-Qdgi (for "jRftsBgr) [S 3 ] 

8 0 "t'gre [1^] 
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11 *) {for fRi) [ Corrupt j 

*0 {for 

12 “) iRR5*nft (for 
*) awraaw, {for } 

1 ^ Ki-s Bi Dr,. 

20 ‘} gofe ( for ) 

[SiKo.iK'i.s] 

22 ( for ) j 

23 *) (for °ai§) 

25 “) ^ (for [ Ks Gj Mj 

•*) [Ns] 

27 ?jfRBri^{for°q55^) 

{252} 28 •*) (for ) 

ENsTsG] 

36 *) trt(fora) [K(exceptK,)l 
[Ki-sl 
Adhy. 144 

13 ®) ’wiftBfKfor°g^) 

14 '*) M (for °m:) 

15 *) *ig T <g|i (for^W) 

“*) (for ?Rr) 

IS'-IS* inserted maig. 

sec. m. 

Adhy. 145 

3 [S']® (for 

5 *) #?qT ^ (for ^ fssiT;) 

7 ^ ^(for^iSR^) [Nj] 

8 *) SVW«rHt: ( for ) 

13 ^ s: (fQrS«^i^^) 

15 «E5f (for f[f®) [ ^ K Ss ] 

19 '*) ftnaissra; (for ^f®f) 

[SmBs] 

22 ") for JRB9t) 

[ Nj.s 1 

29 (for ) [ Ki N, ] 

31 <0 ^^{for®^) 

34 *) §®(forgat) 

0 sfgBgr (for ®Rim) 

36 ') ^ (for ) 

40 1 5fn(forf^) 

Adhy. 146 

9 *) ig 4 wvpN4t C^Ko.m3 


16 '*) (for sm * 

L^] 

18 '/ ( for ) [ U ] 

20 *) tra f for JTO I [ Ki ] 

22 ‘) »Fg*»p fforsgsinw} 

31 *) jRfi^ i’ for jnrr < 

'*) ^iP^ffor ’siE^ti^rb^ * 

Adhy. 147 

1 *i (^ i w f g (for I 

I 

; 5gTion®(for®Rt®Kl^! 

j 6 ( for [si]f7 

j 9 (for ) [ S; Do ] 

j 16 Reads 16« after 1623* 

1 I cf. 18 5 

I 18 '*( (for [U] 

; After 18, ins. 1623* {cf. 16) 

21 ") fro ( for ) 

*) Tran^ and ®H[ 

[Ki] 

Adhy. 148 

1 *) (for *3jq(“ ) 

[Koi^DsMs] 

10 %(forir) [K,'j 

12 ‘) #^»®R®(for‘^®R®) 

13 “) a® (fOT JWT) 

*) [Ss3 

16 “) {fa -} [^] 

*) ®i&(for®!&T [U] 
j ') (for °5^5*lft) 

I Adhy. 149 

7 *) ^ SIM (for iipi) [ l^s ] 

**' 5iat<H4iisH«rat ( fOT Sqt 

*3n5B®®t) [l5s] 
i 8 '’) SF^ { for ® SRf) 
iC253} 11 ^ ®^!lfe:{ftffiq|w) 

I *) ®^iaf (forsqfwS) [ 1 ^] 

I 12 ^ ®®p®® (forqaf ) 

I 20 ') ®®(foraqt) [M] 

1 '') ®Fn(f(M-alr) [UJ 
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Adhy. 150 

15 *) [f^s] 

16 “) (for ) 

[ K ( exc^t Ki) Da ] 

*) n sjpft ST 

20 •*) [air]^ (for'gf^) [K4 

SBa] 

21 '*) iRra;(forg?Ri;) [U] 

25 ") Tit (fora) 

26 After 26, ins. 1644’" 

Adhy. 151 

9 *) ( for ^ ) 

11 ■*) ^(for^p) [U] 

14 “) sn^(forf^) 

[ Ko.1.3 Dj ] 

19 '*) 53 ^ (for ) 

Adhy. 152 

6 After 6, ins. 1665* 

7 “) ?rac(for^) [%1 

8 *) 5ssr (for g) 

15 ®) qftssr (for ) 

'*) (for siWRir) 

Adhy. 153. 

4 *) (for%i^) 

6 *) 4n4d^«ii ( for ^ ) 

9 ngsrinp (forg^) [ Sj ] 

Adhy. 154 

9 ^ f^^trUf (for ) 

13 “) ^(for^) 

*) *l5Isa(forwni^) [f^s] 

16 ®) THSPff ( for !flrnt) [ fJs 3 

Adhy. 155 

1 “) [SiBis] 

2 “) «(for%) [^kSi. 3D5 M*] 
8 *} 3<1I44<-4si| 4|KI ( for Wfirm®) 

10 2 ^*iHTO3^{for'Vqi^) [fig] 
18 -S^ m (for 33t’Tilft) 

^ Ccf.a3 

20 *) g (for [f]g) 

21 *) Tii{for5t) 


22") «wiig[:(for?iwra:) [u] 

24 *) sR#ar^%gflr [K3] 

35 “) Om. 9IW [Corrupt] 

36 *) W 

39 *) ^Sfsi^ (for ^ SI® ) 

43 ^ iraT|% I (for sraw#) 

[i43Bi.6M3.5] 

After 43, ins. 1698* 

48 “) g (for ggm) [D5 ] 

Adhy. 156 

5 “) ^t(for?sn%) 

sa 

Adhy. 157 

4 *) 51^ (for 5n#>l) [Ks] 

13 ®) ^ (forgsp) [KK1.3] 

14 ") !SI$ (for ssirai) 

Adhy. 158 

2 *) !^W!Rlgs|^(for®gratrp^)‘ 

3 '*) fl?R«n {for ®«RIP) 

7 “) siNt (for tm) [ Ks Ms .8 3 

8 ■*) (for ) 

£254} 10 ") [i^i-g] 

IS^sn^CforSra^STig) [Nj] 

13 O iraCforgi^f) 

^ [ N1.3 Bj m Di 3 

14 “) ^jwn (for forun) 
15*)^(for'g) 

16 *!) t 6| 3^ (for af|5| !Bt) 

18 “) (for ) [ U ] 

*) (for ) 

[ Corrupt 3 

W (for ®<T»i?dl'H) 

[ Ko.3-4 Ni.s Bi 3 
22 *) supTwr (for «in*!r) 

*) twiNu (sJiJN ) [Corrupt] 

24 ®) (for ®f^%^) 

*) HSTN^(fors^ssit.) [83] 

25 *) (for ) [83] 

31 0 ifian<iis^(forqfii®) 

32 “) Tlfwni(for°T|^) Xu] 

34 *) si5^(for»Is^) [U] 

37 “) 99iut4l {for «Fin® ) [ U 3 

40 *) TOT {for nt) 
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41 ?wj(for»TO) [3i Ki.s] 

**) PWlfcJ f for ) 

LK{ except Ki)%: 

50 “) w?l wrasi [ u 3 

Adhy, 159 

Om. l3i Klsi-jj 
10 '*) snaw ( for ani^) 

[ 3i K {except Ki) Bj Gi ] 
14 *) {for iriaq) [ Ni-s B 

(except Be) D. 3 

15-16 Transp. 15“* and 16“* [ U ] 
19 “) {for 55s§;3t) 

21 *) gi (for ^) 

Adhy. 160 

3 “) g(for5j) [Ki-sTiGs] 

12 **) 5[?r(forfRl) [U3 

13 “) [ Ko 4 Nj 3 

21 *J ( for ®?Rn ) 

30 “) ereqr {for aren) 

32 '*) "aifet: [Ko.s.4f5i.s] 

Adhy. 161 

8 ITOBjait (for ) 

17 “) ( for ) [ U ] 

19 *) ^(for?t) [U] 

Adhy. 162 

4“*3 Om. [S,,] 

7 “) gftHWUWnl g [l5*] 

*) (for^) [fii.»Gi3 

18 ■*) fOT®'5^) 

[ Bi s-s Di 3 

Adl^y.163 

17 **) gf5»«TW ( for ^TSUieRP^) 
Adhy. 165 

10 (for °^) 

13 *) ^qsBEwifsmt 

19 *) (fOT 

20 “) anft (for =a#r) 

22 “) “sjgl^dl 

O TO TO I WI ( for fWrt° ) 

35 *) smelts { for 9113: ) 

36 0 (for 


38 “) 9 ^iari^ { for awf ) [ U ] 

j ‘’i 3«FRFf f ftar 9R!|® ) C U ] 

, 39 *J [ % 3 

I {255} Adhy. 166 

I 20 *; ( for 53 ;) 

34 

Adhy. 167 

10 After 10, ins. 1786* 

11 “j ai^nnT (for a{^:) [ K’m 3 
*3 anWilf^^^sTHHWt 

21 Vg aiRj^sJ ( for am^) 

lS,M*.s3 
Adhy. 168 

4 ‘3 TOUgt ( for 3 L Kj 3 
^3 ( for wsrac 3 

6 “} { for ) 

iSiSsGs’ 

8 “3 (for ) [ Ks 3 

10 “3 (far ) L U 3 

14 *3 |Rt% ( for 9ft^S5i9) 

') ^wai UTO {fOT ssror 3«T) 
19 *3 

25 ^qjih(for^R^.) [Sj3 

‘'3 <?»?# (forq^) [U3 
Adhy. 169 

7 “3 i|Rr *1 IK for ?nll%) [ Ki 
* 3 aia 

8 aw (for9913 [1^3 

9 *) a ww ro : ( for 'iiro 3 

15 *3 {fcff [ cf. 1^3 

18 *3 (forsBHhaRn:) [!ii.»3 

19 “3 (for a^aa®) 

20 “3 {for ®aw3 

[^KxSs] 

*3 ?^{foramR3 [Kifi,3 

22 *) aiftan 59 {for 9#aW 3 

23 '*3 *WTit9(fOT9Fai“) [f5j3 

Adhy. 170 

12 *3 ‘’*ia*iR([?^3 

17 After 17, ins. 1789* 

( wi& T. L) 
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19 “) ^ (forai^) CSJ 
^ »5agc{fori?:#) 

21 !r*P (forcW) [U] 

Adhy. 171 
2 ®) (for 

6 “*) {f or ?R[I) [ U ] 

7 “) 

8 *=) gr^?ra;(for?gftTO;) 

[ Corrupt ] 

17 '’) NKfor%sfe:) [N 3 ] 

23 (for WlH) 

Adhy. 172 

2 *) (for ) [Na] 

6 *) 5ri^: (for ) 

8 0 ^*l*NW<(for?igqf) [U] 

9 °) gg; (for gm) 

0 

Adhy. 173 

2 *) STf ^ [ ? ] 

After 2*^, ins. 1796- 
*} ^(forfg%ggn) 

14 *) (for °fg:) 

’m(for;pp^) 
[SiKBIlsDs] 

16 *) °sp^ 

{256} 23 *) ^ TOlfegi (for 5n«l°) 

JU3 

^iaffg^ (for g^) 

Adhy. 175 

2 “*) ?Sffgra^(for?pmRi;) 

3 “) %{forgR^) 

^ (for gg°) 

8 *) (for Jig®) 

12 '*) iRiggp (for gg") 

14 “) ggra-lforgrgR^) 

17 *) 5ifih^(fQr®^) [U] 

18 *) qjirat (for ?Rq;) 

19 ^ 3i^(forgf) [Ki.s3 

Adhy. 176 
6 ^ (forfeit) 


9 ") [srJgRug (for°g?^) 

10 *) gsg^oi 5#g (for gs%g ) 

[U] 

14 *) g^^ (for &s»T°) 

After 14, ins. 1812* 

15 0 (for °g?) 

16 *) ’51'^ (for °5(iT^) [N3M5] 
18 *) 

21 *) 

24 *) I?fIW«RTOlI^ 

'*) 5513^° [Corrupt] 

27 ‘) Here and in some places in 
the sequel traRS° (for qiaR!°) 

Adhy. 177 

5") (forg^^) 

9 0 (for ) 

11 *) (for ) 

SRoit (for ) 

12 gfl^ (for gsiT) 

15 *) (for ) 

After 15, ins. 1815* 

16"-*) Om. 

17 *) (for ) 

18 After 18“, ins. 1818* 

(with V. I.) 

*) ?nftil3ig: (for ) 

“*) ^ (for%^) 

Adhy. 178 

3 *) WsrCfor [u] 

5 ®) (forgs^) [U] 

6 “) gsn” (forgj^) [u] 

7 ®) ggjrfsr (for gqofie?) [ u ] 

9 **) for. (forqra^) 

12 g^^sIMId-iWI (for *gFJiTf5ligi) 

16 *) ftlJqwwtuif (for ) 

[Ko.s.,tM3.^] 

“) [!5i] 

18 ■') ^(for«) 

Adhy. 179 
11 *) ftl(for5|4) 

19 0 (for i^ir.) [U ] 

20 *) [gQ (for [SI] 

[U] 
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22 *) (for ) 

[cfK,] : 

23 [3l]%>5T (for ‘atTra- j 

) [K] 

Adhy. 180 
2 After 2, ins. 1855 " 

( with spHrar for ) 

L^K Ni] 

S “j ^ fs^ ( for ^ ) [ ^ K Gb 1 
4 ^CTPf ( for ) 

[ NiB, .5Dij 

{257} 5 5ng?S^(for%^^) 

iU] 

9 *) g^ail% ( for ) [ u ] 

10 “) ^ (for ) 

13 *) jisreHwr (for ) [ U ] 

16 •*) aftrn (for qi^;) [ U ] 

18 ") 1^4^*t*4TW!jtfr {for 

»itot) [5ii] 

Adfay. 181 

4 *) anqwr (for ?»RPr ) [ Ks Ba 3 
*) ( for ) 

9 *) (fOT ) 

31 After 31“*, ins. 1882* {with 
*wqni!lq 51^ as posterior 
pada) 

**) laagt (for 

After 31, ins. 1883* 

Adhy. 182 
2 0 fwrf (for ^aif) 

4 “) ^ ( for % ) 

7 *) (for ) 

8 “) (for “jhsrra) [ U ] 

14 5RJIR aRct^ 

Adhy. 183 
1 Om. [U] 

5 *) Jiui^ ( for ) 

8 “) ^ir gisr 

Adhy. 184 


5 ( for ) 

6 “) ^^j_for^a%) [SiKE^l 

7 ‘) [s] 1^*131^ {for isjaqq®) 

[ vh 

9 Rf g (for qg;) 

18 *3 (for gsi:) ' K. G; I 

Adfay. 185 

8 “) gqgf ( for ) 

11 '*) f|gW (for ) [ U J 

12 [slfeRffracCfor^^lSig) [U‘ 

16 *) grwf (for ) 

20 *) sRjffl^ (for Rgijh pT) 

[V,Ma.s] 

21 **) (for gj %) ' U ] 

23 T qT(forw) [U" 

25 *) q:^ (for%gf° ) 

Adhy. 186 

5 “) gpriw (for gang!) [ l5i ] 

7 *) gqHSi'awift (f or ) 

[!}lX.Di] 

0 ^?IOT ( for gi*s*nM) [ U 3 

9 “) W^fSRqpRt (f« ) 

A&y. 187 

13 *) gi^T (for ^oarr) 

26 “) ^iNsT(for^°) [U3 

Adhy. 188 
1'I 

2 gfiigar (f<»r ) [U3 

3 *) [a3%wii^ (for Wftw 

iRrai) [1^3 

4 “) qaniaft ( for gfcaf qBB) 

[?3sBD*3 

Aifliy. 189 

4 ■*) fqw(fors^) [SiKm3 

10 ^ 

18 ^ ?RrafgT(for“SgiT) [U3 
19-) P m^(for m iSl4) 

22 *) in^qjtiSt i TOlfirom 
{258} 24 '*) ^ ( for 

27 0 Ww^Cfor MwRC 
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29 *) ?? (fori?) [U] 

31 After 31*. ins. 1919* 

After 31, ins, 1920* 

38 After 38', ins. 1921* 

39 (for ) 

*) (for^ 

After 39^, ins. 1922* 

48 *0 gqprarCforgsn®) [Kj] 

Adhy. 190 

1 *) (for ) 

^ 3q?ncrr (for gqro) [u] 

9 W (for [«l]^ 

^nfiqsarf^) [U] 

") [U] 

12 *) qi(|uHjwi« (for HRPPiTsrm) 

AAy. 191 

6 2 [U] 

7 1 

12 ^ (for °5iinrn) 

13 '*) * n 5HfP » ^ (= 15") 
14-16 Transp. 14“* and 16**, and 

om. 15 

17 Transp. 17"* and 19“®. 

18 *) g?r (for cBJT) [ii K3.4 fJi Vi] 

AiBiy. 192 

3 ^ {for ) 

3 p (for ) [U] 

swqwra (for^raqairi^) [u] 
^ g3^l^(forg^) [U] 

5 “) ?^(forf^) [l5i.,] 

8 *) 

20 ") JBIT (fOTg^) 

21 After 21, ins. 1951* 

22 After 22, ins. 1953* 

26 ^ qngjT: (for ) 

*) (foraRpijR:) 

29 

Afliy. 193 

9 “} Wft (fon^) fSj] 


4 *) (forger) [K^s] 

10 After 10 ins. 1960* 

( with V. I. ) 

13 *) for;i5g;) [Ks.sNi] 

14 ") «WRrra (for °a^) 

16 0 slviWf^ ; (for°ffb ) 

[^iKi.s.4] 

qr e q sgwitH.ifi!uu 
19 0 straps^ 

Adhy. 194 
2 ") ^ ( for q?T) 

*0 ^5rftai:smt [u] 

6 *) (for ) [ Vi D5 ] 

8 ") qg(for^^) [U] 

9 ^ {for ) 

[ Ko.1.4 ] 

12 ") ^^Ron (for ) [U] 

13“*) ^ 551^ 

'9[U] 

15 "} «lg |g r <:(if<T J# 

19 0 simi (for SOT«!r) [ u ] 

20 “) (for ^JTUT ^) 

[U] 

*) [«l]2r(for=9) 

(except Ka) I^i] 

23 “) ( for °jn% ) [ U ] 

{259} Adhy. 195 

5 “) {for *1*11) [ U ] 

8 ") h: (for ) 

9 ') 5^(for?Rr) [Ko.sViGi] 

'*) ^l^wtfcT (for^i1^«ri%) [U] 

13 qisjf (for ^) 

19 ") (forltqni4) [Ms-b-s] 

Adhy. 196 
1 *) (for ^) 

25 p »nq?ng(for»nf^) [u] 

28 *) a5ftft(for«jir) 

Adhy. 197 
13*)^(forti) 

16 ") ^^(for?aft) [U] 

19 *) qp*^ 5^ (for ) 

23 “) g^»«*n(forftj^) [U] 
After 23, ins. 1975* 
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29 •*) sr (for ) 

[U] 

Adhy. 198 

24 “) 

Adby. 199 

6 “) (for ) [ U ] 

9 *) {for ^) 

24 ^ »ia^ (for ^ ) 

‘‘) [u] 

25‘^'‘)Oin. 

32 *) (for ) [ U ] 

37 “) ( for ) 

Adhy. 200 

3 *) g^qrar (for gfmmr) [ U ] 

5 *) sqrar^ (for sngviaqi:) [u] 
8 ^(for'g) [BsG-^j 
9“^ Om., 

22 0 ^(for^llrg) [U] 

Adhy. 201 

4 ^ 

14 *) n^Cfor^inJMIr) [U] 

15 “) 5liqq!gm.(for‘^) [u] 

18 “) »isM(forsrg^) [U] 
24''-26’® Om. 

29 0 iggn sig^ 

Adhy. 203 

5‘-6* Om. 

12 0 51 {for gg^gg:) 

A&y. 204 

5 “) (for ggf) [ Ki.s ] 

Ai&y. 205 

8^ for‘^Ri^)[U] 

17 After 17^, ina 2016* 

30 Om. with coloi^xHi 

Adhy. 206 

2 *) ifiqnar (for^teis) [TjGt] 

7 ^ ipnft (for SRfr) 

E^K (excqrtKj) ] 

18 *) gaR^Cforqpf) 

19 *) (for E*i]^ 


25 ') #(forg;) [U] 

28 ‘3 g=gt (fOT«gfir) lU] 

Adhy. 207 

{2«)} 5 <i) {for ) 

&*} Om. 

13 “) jpqgci (for ) here and in 

the sequel 

18 *) sumqRWJTS^ [U3 

19 *) qs sragg (for sf ^) 

20 o 

gsinpft (for ggjRsft ) [^3 

23 '*) ^ (for OTp) 

[U] 

Adhy. 208 

6 **) (for “gsqg) 

8 ‘) 5^ { for gqngr) 

14 gsgr (for gift) 

16 0 ggfWffi( (for igqgsgi^) 

18*) [8i]«gigj?n{for"ia^ftggi;) 

Adhy. 209 

20 ggraiwngjfigrg 

24 0 g(forg) [U3 

Adhy. 210 

5 -*) 3«n(for5|gft) [K^SiVx] 

11 { for ) 

12 “) giftgti {for img) 
19*)gpif(for€^) [U] 

Adhy. 211 

10 *) gsj 

13 *) Jro^(for®g^) 

24 0 |^*^(for5l5l^) [U] 

Adhy. 212 

8 O 5iggi^ (for ) 

12 «ggg: (for gg:) 

19 ( for ) 

31 «l^ q^Rpp 

Adhy. 213 

6 ") ig:(for^) 

12 ^ si 3 ? (forgg:) 
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13 0 3irn?n (for ) 

14“*) Om. 

15*0 OmAii K i ] 

19 0 3#!arra(for3i^piRi) [U] 
26 0 nfRHi: {for °?Rn:) 

28 *) (forft#) 

32-33 Om. 

38 0 (for ) 

42 0 [ Comipt ] 

0 [U] 

45 *) (for ) 

After 45, ins. 2087* 

49 ") in SiWfpHi (for ) 

0 

51 0 *Ifrasn (for “sr: ) 

57 0 wtf«5^pRn5 
After 57, ins. 2097* 

68 0 sJTRTRWig^ [ Bi.5 ] 

Adhy. 214 

3 0 <a^*WP!ff< (for^) [U] 

8 “)’iraf: (for^) [U] 

20 *)^(forg^) [Di-o] 

30 *) [u] 

31 *) (for ) 

32 0 35^%{fonen^FRw) [U3 

Adhy. 215 

3 0 [3l]*^ (for [arJwpr) [U] 

9 0 ^^5iTfir.[? f^3 sH#r 

[K 3 . 4 N 1 D 1 .S] 

12 0 gabliif41^ { for 51% ) 

[Gs^t] 

15 0 5^ (for ^ssi?) [u] 
£2613 Adhy. 216 

5 0 q^><8W<n r ^ (fcff^iBnfh) 

12 *) [ 8 Bj Da Di ] 

13 *) f sagaij g ^i^g ' aim : 

16 0 5r?r(fOT#) 

17 0 ^ (for [s]^) 

28 0 


Adhy. 217 

6 *) «I^(for?inr9() 

9 “) (for 51^) 

Adhy. 218 

6 “) 51 (for flr^° ) 

10 0 ^PRTF'JiTOrt*!: 

14 0 ^?R^(form^) [Ko.3.43 

15 *) M^rn(for [3]'?uni.) 

18 0 [U] 

22 *) f^TOC [ K0.4 ] 

0 ^iKra?I° (for ) [u] 

23 0 ( for ^nif ) [ U ] 

27 pftsra: (for ?l|i3i5n ) 

[^iKiVi] 

31 ( for ) [ U ] 

38 *) ?jfR% ( for °gt) 

*') (for ) 

Adhy. 219 * 

4 *) [silihgnsRt ( for «WI^:) 
17“*) (for°5R") 

Adhy. 220 

4 *) (for wsnha) [ Vi ] 

22 “0 5^51^ (for ) 

31 ^) (for ) 

Adhy. 221 

3 (foria#R5() [U] 

14 *) 51^ (for ) [ U 3 

19 ^ ^ (for ) 

Adhy. 223 

9 '*) (for ^ sp 

trfeT) [U3 

10 ^) (for Ki3 

11 *) ^(forsar) [K*3 
14 *) (forafJi^) [U3 

Adhy. 224 

11 ^ai^Cfor [ad^ftafg') [f5i3 
10 *) =^(forg ) 

*) iw«S^a % 

13 ^ (for ) 
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“) 5IS^(for5l“) [Uj 

15 *) [Uj 

0 sRFfriHra^n^ [u: 

IS**) [u: 

17 *) (for ^ ) 

19“) ST SgWl'^4|4I'HWTOJ 

:u: 

20 '^) Om. !T IU ’ 

21 

‘) [U] 

**} ?P3r|: (fora^) [Uj 

22 ^PH^cRa aigia: 

23 “O [ailf^ (for [st]^ ) 

{262} 24 '’t aa (for °iR ar) 

LS1K0.1] 

25 “) aa (for sRia) 


1 29 “) ai avapk {fw apf) i Gj^* ] 
i 32 aTOR^( foraar!^) [Ko.*] 

I Adhy. 225 

j 4^(for^HRC) 

[Si K (except Kj ) Di.. j 

'^) (forspa^a) 

[ ^ K {excqpt Kj } [ 

7 aiasBg: (for ^apc) 

a [Corrupt?] 

15 *J 

[K0.5.4D,] 

16 ®) (for anal) 

17 “) a^afaaaF^ [Corrupt] 

19 “) aai (for aa:) [ U ] 


Vin. The IsSma Episode (Ramopakhyana) and the Bamayana* 

» 

Sluszkiewicz’s elaborate dissertation^ on the recensions of the Rama- 
yaija has revived the interest in the question of the relationship between 
the I^mayapa and the Rama Episode of the Mahabharata,^ a question 
which a^jears to have been first naooted by Weber.® Weber had contented 
himself with formulating the four logical alternatives: (1) the Ramopa¬ 
khyana is the source of the Ramayaioa; (2; the Ramopakhyana ccaistitutes 
an epitcane of the Ramayaija, but of a Ramaya^ia more primitive than the 
epic in its present form; (3) the Ramopakhyana represents an epitome of 
the Ramayana, but an epitome modified somewhat by the compiler of the 
Episode himself; and lastly; (4) the two poems are derived independently 
from a lost comimn source. The alternatives worked out by Wekr may 
he admitted; but then logical possibilities, unfortunately, do not carry us 
very far in historical inve^gatiofis. 

Jaobi, who has dealt with the question at great length in Das Rdmd- 
yamfa, Geschkhte und Inhalt (Bonn 1893), held firmly to the t^nion that 
the Ramopakhy^ was based <xi the Ramayaoa, on mr RamayaQa, cm the 
Rama Epic as we have it,—the ^isode forming a rather careless abridgment 


• {A Volume 0 } Stttdies in Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, 472-871. 

1 Eugeniusz StrszKiEwicz, Przyczynki do badan md dziejami Redakcyi 
Rdntayatfy (Contributions d VIdstoire des recensions du Ramaymya) Akade- 

mia Umiejetno&i Prace Komisji Orientalistj’C 2 a>ej Nr. 30 (Krakow 1938), pp. 1.86. 

® “ Ueber das Ramayapa ”, AbhandUtngen der Ber^ser Akad. der ITtss., Phil- 
hist Klasse, 1870, 1-88 (see eqjedally, p. 36 f). Refared to by Jacobi, Das 
RArndyatya, Geschickte tmd InJudt, p. 71f.—O. also E. W. H<»%ins, The Great 
Epic of Mia (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920®), pp. 58 ff, 
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of 'Vaiiniki's epic (op. cit. p. 70). In discussing the question he has drawn 
attentiai to certain passages in the Ramopakhyana which presuppose a 
knowledge of the Eamayaaja, and which would be indeed unintellig iMe if 
the reader did not know certain facts and circumstances which were detailed 
in the Epic but omitted in the Episode. This argument £473} seems to be 
not quite as sound as it appears at first sight; because, for the allusions 
in question, the compiler of the Episode might haVe been indebted to any 
other source or sources which likewise contained those explanatory allusions 
which happen to be omitted in the Episode. The alluaons do not point 
unequivocally to any one single definite source. 

But Jacobi did not of course base his case cm, this fact alone. He 
strengthened it from another side. He pointed out (op. cit. pp. 72 if.) about 
a dozen passages which the Episode had in common with the Epic. These 
parallelisms carry naturally far greater weight than the allusions mentioned 
above. Eiract verbal agreement between the works of two poets, even though 
th^ may be working on the salme theme, are always suspicious. The 
human mind is not easily duplicated. Similar ideas may arise independ¬ 
ently : but the words in •^di they become dothed are still something per¬ 
sonal and characteristic, varying with each individual. 

Jacobi attached special importance to one particular stanza in the 
Episode,—^a veritable doggerel which, (according to Jacobi) was evidently 
a copy of the perfect RamSyaiija stanza—once heard never forgotten 

The Mbh. caricature of this stanza, according to Jacobi, was: 



Jacobi was of opinion that this stztaza of inferior foim proves borrow¬ 
ing because it is infericMr, This unquestionably proved also, Jacobi argued, 
that the Episode is merdy an epitome of our Ramayaioa. The argument 
is again not quite condusive, and the point has been contested by Hopkins. 
“A great poet,”' says Hopkins, “is more apt to take a weak verse and 
make it strong than is a copyist to ruin a verse already excellent” (Qfeat 
Epic, p. 63). Whatever the merits of this latter contention, Jacobi’s con- 
dusion appears to be correct in the main, though his argument is certainly 
fallaidous. Jacobi should have stopped diort with the Rtar7.a The Maha- 


^ Op. cit. p. 74 : “ Sollte aber luxh Jemand davon Zweifein, so verweisen wir 
auf den schon oben p. 14 citieiten Vers: ^^aiarn cS’mbaraprakhyam . 

Dieser^ wiridich grossartige Vers, der dmnal gehort nidit wieder vergessen wird, 
wd in Mbh fdgendennassen wiedergegeben: DalakancBia^a-iajasunvos . . ’ 
Nath Inhalt tind Form dne Idaglidifi Umsdireibung, die adi auf den ersten Kick 
ais Nadtahmung venSt,” 
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bharata stanza appears to be—and very probaUy is—a weak £474} imita¬ 
tion of the Raiirayana stanza. The fallacy li« in the extension that the 
Ramopakhyana is therefore a weak imitation of the Ramgyai:ia. The rela- 
tkxi between the two stanzas does not necessarily prove anything about the 
rdatioQship between the Ramayana and the Ramopakhyana as takales. 

WiN'TERNiTZ’ has already warned us that each stanza of the Mbh. moat 
be judged on its own merits,—it may be added, urhm ure wont to use> the 
stanza for historical and comparative purposes. We oouM not find a 
example of this dictum than the stanza on which Jaocsi has rdkd for 
estaHishing the posteriority of the RamopaMiyana, The stanza has an 
intricate history. Thou^ found in all our dd printed editions, the hK. 
support for it is surprisingly meagre. Of the two lines coai^jriang the ^anza, 
the second was foimd only in Bengali MSS. in additicm to s(»ne stray Nagari 
MSS.; but the first line is itsdf known in tvro variant veraons! The form 
known to and cited by Jacobi, namely, 



alternates with miother: 



which appears to be an attempt at ranedying the awkwardness of the for¬ 
mer, which was the subject of Jacobi’s strictures.® Both lines are however 
completely nds^g in KaSrrarl and Southern MSS. {besides many bid NSgaii 
MSS.^)l This fact leaves no room now for doubting that the stanza in 
question is but a yery late addition to the Great ]^»c. It can therefcme 
naturally prove nothing whatsoever about the age or the character of the 
original Episode to which it has been seccmdarily appended by a recent 
interpdator. All disquisitions based on this stanza from the Ramopeldiyana 
have consequently become futile. We must look for other criteria. 

Tlus only show^ how very precarious ate the ccmdusicms that are based 
on the Vulgate text of the Mbh. And it is very remaikable that many oi 
those very passages that have been used in the past fot titerary^odaticai 
purposes have turned out to be unhappily but also unqoestiondbiy spuiicMB.^ 

1 History of Indian literature (Calcutta 1927), p. 469: “the date of each 
sectioQ, nay sranetiines of each verse, must be determined sepaiatdy, . . . ^ 

* Op. at. p, 74. Cf. footnote on p. 473 above £= 388}. 

3 For instance, in the fragmentary Devanagaii MS. of the Aranyakapexvan 
bdcK^ii^ to the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, Kiau Daji CoQectkn, 
No, 2«. 

* I cannot ^vel a better instance than that of a passage which was dted by 
H. OUSNEESC to niustrata his Akhyana theory. It is well known that Ouenbbh: 
alw^ maintained that the eldest form of ejne poetry In India was a miztare of 
pmee and verse, the ^leedies faring in verses, while the events were nanated in 
prose, hi this oonnectioB he drew attmtion to the story of Six in the Vam^arvan 
(adhy. 199 of the Bombay ed,). Tins adhyaya whiefa OueNBEac {Dos 
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£475} However the fact that one pafrticular stanza dted by Jacobi has 
turned out to be unauthentic does not affect his general coDdusion about 
the rdationdiip between the Ramopakhyana and the Rania3rana which, in 
my opinion, is quite well-founded and can' be sujqwrted on other grounds. 

As far as I caki judge, the minute differences in the details of the story, 
which have been pointed out and exaggerated by some critics of Jacobi’s 
theory, tdl us nothing whatsoever about the matter which is the subject of 
discussion. The vabal agreements have, on the other hand, an unusually 
great probative force. To strengthen the case of Jacobi, we need therefore 
a large number of agreements. I had this fact in mind whoi I was studying 
the Ramopakhyana for my edition of Vanaparvan or—to give it its correct 
name—Aranyafcapalrvan. 

Jacobi had found just twelve concordances. They are obviously too few. 
But their actual number should be very much greater, even if we erflnd ? 
the epic iterata and standing phrases, which are the comimon heritage of the 
epic bards and which have bear listed separately by Hopkins in an Appendix 
to his Great Epic. It would be premature, it seems to me, to discuss the 
question which of the existing versions of the Ramayana our Episode aranris 
closest to. That question can be taken up only when we have a really criti¬ 
cal edition of the Ramiyana, which is promised by my friaid and colleague 
Professor Raghu Vira of Lahore from his International Academy of Indian 
OiltuiB. In the meantime, I diall just register the concordances which I 
haw beai able to find, irrespective of the versions of the Ramayaqa to 
which they may bdong.^ A scholar who knows his Ramayana better 
than I do would naturally be able to handle the question with more com- 
£476}petenoe and find more concordances. But in the Absence of sudi an 
exhaustive study by a savant who has mastered both the poems, the follow¬ 
ing table which I have prepared may be found useful. 1 have <Yvna^i i t«’d 
only the' Bombay edition (published in 1888 by the Nimaya Sagar Press) 
and Gorresio's edition.(1843-1867). Of the latter edition, moreover, the 

last v<dume (UttaraKqda) was not available to me and therefore could 
not be utiUzed. 


bharata, p. 23) ^ded as a survival from the eldest form of our great epic can 
HOT on niMuscnpt authority be proved to be one of the latest interpolations in 
me ^ We ^ not <mcemed with the date of this passage. The passage may 

^ persemany—, but it certainly never formed 

® strata of the MaMbhaiata: that much we can now say with 

^lidence One sees how even a scholar like Oldenbeik can make abysmal 
un^ m of the age and character of passages of the MahaWiarata. 

1ac^wledge here the help I have r^ved from Mr. M. V. Vaidya, 
and Panett BtesHNAMraxi Sastbi. two of my asastants in die Tthandi^rlf^r 
^st^ below Institute, in fracing out and iejenti^ung the parallel passages 
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Coocordaoce of Parallel Passages in the Mbh. (Bamop&hyana} 
and the RamaTana.^ 


Mbh. Aracyakaparvan 
(Ramopakhyaaa), Crit Ed. 
(B. = Bombay Ed.) 


Ramayacia. Bombay Ed. (=8.) 
(G. = Gi^iEESIo'S Ed.) 


(1) 258. 2<* 
(B. 274. y) 

(2) 258. 4* 
(B. 274. 4‘) 

Pi r. 

t’WW; wRPCTi: 


(3) 258. S-i 

(B. 274. 5^) 


B. 1. 1. 53‘ 

(G. 1. L SS**) 

(G, like Mbh., 

B. 3. 34. 2» 

(G. 3. 38. 2») 

iG, like Mbh., Rfecftjj; 1 ^=,^ 

B. 5. 42. 34® : 43. 9^ 

6. 41. 77»; etc. 

(G. 5. 38. 31* ; 6. 16. 

79*; etc., etc.) 

W TP « n ^t3 ajm; 


(4) 258. 9^ 

(B. 274. 9^) 

. es ■ fw> ^ 

fliW tSPlIR. 

(5) 259. 13“* 
iB. 275. 13''*) 


B. 3. 50. 26* 
(G. 4. 49. 24^) 

6 piwt 

B. 1. 18. 25<"2 


tjBI: 

I 

£477} (6) 259. 30 

{B. 275. 30) 

wSrtifar ^ M4§4% 

3m9 »[J] 


gji: 
tat; I 

B. 7. 10. 30*'-31** 

(G. 7. 10. 30) 

9 mpi 
t tt 

j (G, like Mbh., tian^. a y u pgf and 

I 


1 Stanzas identified by Jacobi have been maiked in the Kst with “ J ”: thus 
[J]. A few of the other passages have been noted fay SuiszKonncz also, and have 
been maited with "S” in the lia. ScoszKiEWicrs arrangement awmw* to me 
rather cMmfdicated and oonfu^. From his various lists it is to psttmatP 

the actual range and extent of the siiniiarities. 
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(7) 259. 31 
(B. 275. 31) 

aiWWllinwaiS*! I 

siraif ufirife- 

% H QS] 

( B for and 
for^^.) 

(8) (259. 36*6) 

(B. 275. 36"6) 

Haf I 

( B for 

(9) 260, 7<* 

(B. 276. 7-*) 

(10) 261. 6* 

(B. 277. 66) 

^PTOTRI ^ sran [S] 

(11) (261. 9») 

(B. 277. 96) 

*<»gwfa9HERw » ^ 

(12) (261. 15=) 

(B. 277. 15=) 

(13) 261. 17“* 

(B. 277. 17«*) 

t [S] 

(B ^ f or ) 

£478} (14) 261. 18*6 

(Bu 277. 18*6) 


B. 7. 10. 34«*-35=6 
(G. 7. 10. 34) 

wjfj4ragr?p?i5% % 
vrfldtdjIif^tHRW I 
«n«t^ 3ipj% ffe- 
II 

(G, like Mbh., for "dRId, 
and for 3jni%. ) 

B. 7. 10. 6*6 

G. 1. 20. 14» 

d»w<sw n q^ i fid ai: 

G. 1. 19. 28® 

l^^riJTO%s^; 

B. 2. 3. 286 
(G. 2. 2. 13-*) 

*RmR8PITli|SW(. 

B. 1. 8. 14= [cf. 1. 8. 11=; 12. 3=] 
(G. 1, II. 15*) 

gwm; ^ 

(G ^ for ^. ) 

G. 2. 7. 3*6 

H^??RTrfirfSr 1 

B. 2. 8. 9*6 
(G. 2. 7. 4*6) 

5*nir ft® 

(G ^Rf §!(pit *P^ and 

for ) 
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(15) 251. 22"' 

(B. 277. 22'^J 

9rwi: sftsB ftg«rami [JS] 


(16) 1245* (line 1) 
(B. 277. 24«) 

q ^ KMliiRn [S] 

(17) 261. 25‘^» 

(B. 277. 26«'>) 

q% 

[S] 

(18) 261. 25^ 

(B. 277. 27**) 


(19) 261. SS" 

(B. 277. 34*“) 

apRt: qia^rai 
^ ^ 13PIRR I [S] 

(20) 261. 33* 

(B. 277. 40^> 

(21) 261. 40« 

(B. 277. 41«) 

(22) 261. 42«* 

(B. 277. 43‘'«) 

3niir 3^ I 

(B ) 

£4793 (23) 262. 3‘ 

(B. 278. 3f>) 

^ [JS] 

(24) 262;. 12'. 

(B. 278. 13«) 


B. 2. 10. 33»‘ 

(G. 2. 9. ll'O) 

aBTS^l’9 («pS s& ^ 

ft3«raiq:i 

( G 3R?7r ^s!Rjt sSssr and 
for ) 

G. 2. 9. 13' 

G. 2. 12. 3'^ 
3n^iNM?3jr 
Wn4jj'444«'*i I 

B. 5. 33. 21<* 

(G. 5. 31. IS**) 

^ *1*33 

G. 2. 76. 7“* 

WT 15^ 

B. 3. 5. 20“ 

(G. 3. 9, 15“) 

5R^(nR?W Sl% 

B. 3. 64 3'^ 

(G. 3. 68. 30“) 

s*fr iiriHRT wr 

B. 5. 37. ie«» 

(G. 5. 35. 17*“) 

TOWIPlf 15n*I *f: I 

B. 3. 35. 41“i 

B. 3. 40. 20®. 22“ 
(G. 3. 44. 18*) 


26 
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(25) 262. 22<=^ 

(B. 278. 23“») 

f I QS] 

(26) 262. 27« 

(B. 278, 28*) 

(27) 262. SO-- 
(B. 278. 32") 

QS] 

(28) 262. 33^^ 

(B. 278. 35<^<*) 

WI Sft *1151 


?WIT I Q] 


(29) 263.8“* 

(B. 279. 9“*) 

TO ?I!r|»wr(. I 

(30) 263. 11» 

(B. 279. 14*) 

(31) 263. 22*. 
(B. 279. 25*) 

£480} (32) 263. 39“ 

(B. 279. 43“) 

(33) 263u 40* 

(B. 279. 44>) 


B. 3. 44. 24“» 
(G. 3. 50. 22“<*) 


G. 3, 51. 41* 


B. 3. 46. 9“ 

(G. 3. 52. 14“) 

( G "fjn 5lt for ) 

B. 3. 47. 29“*; 48. 10“* 

(G. 3. 53. 35«»; 54. 14“*) 

SfT 991 

(B and G both second time 
tw «35[?4.) 

iT^JW*W3ft I 
(B second time ^ Jim g(t SW; 
G second time smr ) 


B. 3. 54. I'-* 
(G. 3. 60. 5“<*) 

_ C ^ ^ 

TO9PR^lTO(r 

B. 3. 57. 16* 
(G. 3. 64. 18<*; 66. 

4% 


2 / 1 ) 


B. 3. «). 7* 


B, 3. 71. 21“ 

(G. a 75. 37“) 

TOTO *nraf 

(G, like MMl, ^ for ) 
G. 3. 7Q. 40* 
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(34) 263. 41-* 

(B. 279. 45''^) 

Q] 

( B ^ fisr for ) 

(25) 264. 2* 

(B. 280. 2*) 

!a*OT 

(36) 264. 23*» 

(B. 280. 23«i) 

iN« 

(37) 264. 27* 

(B. 280. 27*) 

[S] 

(38) 264.32* 

(B. 280. 32*) 


{Gtffep^gjftsrsigfifii; 

I ) 

B. 4. 30. 6* 

(G. 4. 29. 5*) 

wiw 6iw(, 

B. 4 50. 6“* 

(G. 4. 50. 6»») 

3l*^ SB B [al4 
sq ?T WH*WWf») l t 
( G and 'ailMtqnjn; ^ 

G. 4. 15. 21» 

W SOT 

B. 6. 90. 37* 

(G. a 70. 11*) 


!il*raiwW 14^ 
(39) 264. 34"* 
(B. 280. 34“») 

« URRII 


(40) 264. 37» 

(B. 280. 37*) 


rs JV A 

B. 4. 12. 41“» 
(G. 4. 12. 47») 


S *aRr 

(G, like Mbh., for 
and HOTOT f w ggqi.) 
B. 4 48. 20* 


(G. 4 4a 22*) 


£481} (41) 264 42* 

(B. 280. 

_r* .«s, 

?WMWWIWf 

(42) 264. 55** 

(B. 280. 56»») 

swr iW* 

ft^wrasws i[S] 


(G‘)i§R!!i:.) 

G. a 18. 21* 

B. 5. 37. 12*» 
(a 5. 36. IS**) 

(Gl^^fUrM 
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B. 5. 27. 21®*, 33“ 
(G. 5. 27. 16“», 22“) 

WEi*ll5*n5^«PT! I 


f43) 264. 64‘'-65“ SS-* 
(B. 280. 66^) 

5- 

^W 1 ^>W| ; [S] 

(44) 264, 66*^ 

(B. 280. 67<^) 

I [S] 

(45) 265. 4«-5^ 

(B. 2gi: 4<*-5'*) 

g[ 

flWWP) ; I 

^•RIR%»ISTO- 

U [S] 


(46) 26S. 8“» - 

(R 281. 8“») 

£482} (47) 265..17«« 

(B. 281. 17««) 

I QS] 

(48) 26&.21" ; ... 

(a 28L 21®)' 

(49> 266. 1« 

(B. 282. 1®) 
TTOUHiiHW ;^ 


G. 5. 27 , 23“» 

*F5 <!^ I 

B. 5. 22. 29 
(G. 5. 20. 24®«) 

^ ^ gqt<iwRi4{) 
^TOia^spifejTl 

—.gs--?s. rv , _ 

’UvHiW H 

(G which, only' the latter 

for like MMi.) 

B. 5. 24. 21®» 

(G. 5. . 20®^) 

W: 1 

( G for the 

posterior hall) 

B. 3l 56. 1*4 : S. 21. 3<* 

(G. 3. 6ft 1®4) 

^uRt«W ; . 

iwii 5«wwa I 
(BseoMidtime 

Gin^*(441<for °sicJf.) 

B. 5. 21. ^ ,- 

(G. 5. 23. 4“) 

a 4 . 28. . 1 ® ^ 

(G. 4. ^.-l®) 
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(50) 266.^ 
(B. 282. 51») 


(51) 266. 58'» 

(B. 282. 60»») 

I 

(52) 266. 67* 

(B. 282. 70“) 

5^91 [S] 

( B 515131 for 515W ) 


(53) 266. 67<* 

(B. 282. 70>) 

(54) 267. 2“» 

(B. 283. »•*) 

1^: 


£4831 (55) 267, 4«* 

(B. 283. 4“^) 

«nnir3fftn^: i 


m 

B. 4, 58. 7« 

(G. 4. 58. 8») 

(G, like Mbh., “q;^: for qw! ) 

B. 5. 65. 11«* 

(G. 5. 66. 10<*) 

«EftgT »pn SO 

B. 5. 40. 4' 

(G. 5 37. 4«) 


G. 1. 4. 35» 

B. 4. 39. 19«*; 40. 18*^ 

(G. 4. 39. 27«'; 40. 17**) 

WFraotBreFBT I 

(B second time 5Rra#<Jr for 
and sj?^. G, first time 

and G 

seomdtime and like MUi. 

5Rftqin^for31^. ) 

B. 4. 39. 19" : 6. 42. 28" 

(G. 4. 39. 27": 6. 17. 20") 

nsnit » 

(B second time >t| 9^ «ig5Rl 

no# 3ftn#r: Gfiisttime 

and sin 0*0: for*&»fj Gseoadtime 


26 & 
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B. 6. 22. 72#* 
(G. 5. 95. 12“») 


39S 


(56) 267.44'^ 
(B. 283. 44»«) 


(57) 267. 46* 

(B. 283. 46«) 


(58) 267. 49» 

(B. 283. 49») 

[ «l ] 5P|^(2['41 nuwL 

(59) 267. 52» 

(B. 283. 52») 

( B irfJspft for ) 

(60) 268. 10“ . 

(B. 284. 10») 

(61) 268. IL 
(B. 284. 11.) 

g » gg T 3 1R flWl H 

C48q (62) 268. IS* 

(B. 284. 15») 

P'Qi^T Rf 


(G, like Mbh., 

for m°. ) 

B. 6. 16, 17«; 17. 7» 

(G. 5. 88. 14«; 89. 3') 

Bait: 

(G first time g^. g^ [ like 
Mbh.], and second timeg^: 
Blli for B'. ) 

B. 6. 19. 26» 

(G. 5. 92. S") 

B. 6. 25. 9^ 26? 

(G. 6. 1. 12^ 36-*) 

B. 6. 41. 78“ 

(G. 6. 16, 80®) 

3nr Rf <OT: 

B. 5. 21. 11 
(G. 5. 23. 9) 

?na5i^ 

B^fSisnwri^i^ u 

( G g5fiB^.for and geigr 

!PI°, ) 

B. 6. 41. 79® 

(G. 6. 16. 81“) 

Ri B<swr(4 
(Gait ^g|f. ) 
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(63) 268. 

(B. 284. 16'") 

fSr^: iQS] 

(64) 268. 17" 

(B. 284. 17") 

(65) 268. 18» 

(B. 284. 18‘) 

(66) 268. 36' 

(B. 284. 37') 

— >N • 

511 wi 

(67) 270. 13" 

(B. 286. 13") 

(68) 270. 14" 

(B. 286.'14") 

(69) 270. 17» 

(B. 286. 17») 

(70) 271. 4» 

(B. 287. 5") 

(71) 271. 21** 

(B. 287. 23*) 

9t# pr- 

{[485} (72) 272. 1* 

(B. 288. 1*) . 


B. a 41. 67* 

(G. 6. 16. 68*) 

SRRRlfiw 

( G for ) 

B. 6. 26. 6* 

(G. 5. 47. 36") 

B. 6. 41. 84" 

(G. 6. 16. 86") 

G. 6. 65. 22r 

B. 6. 52. 30" 

(G. 6. 28. 32") 

a 6. 52. 30», 32» 

(G. 6. 28. 32», 34») 

fqp*»ireBE*rai 

B. 6. 52. 37" 

(G, a 28. 40*) 

PRJI^O: 

B. 6. 67. 96" 

(G. 6. 4a 79") 

'"TIWPW 4H<H. 

B. 3. 2a 34* 

(G. 3. 31. 44“"; a 1& 23*) 

* » 

5B|w I 

(G first time^° G seccoid time 

gg^ ^) 

B. a 6a 6* 

(G. a 47. 2 *) 

TtSaOWBBt I 

g?* •iv'i I 

( « ^ Sf for gar ) 
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(73) 272. 26» 

(B. 288. 26«) 

(74) 273. 5» 

(B. 289. 5») 

(75) 273. 20® 

(B. 289. 20») 

CiaPl; 

(76) 273. 

(Bi. 289. 20«) 

(77) 274. 5^ 

(B. 290. 5*) 

(B^rsjgrf^: ) 

(78) 274. 12« 

(B. 290. 12<') 

»naftPJ WBBRfe: 

(79) 1298*. 1299* 

!(B. 29a 19«-20») 

^gPTT t 

ajswaiqjURm 
aawan H 

(MSS. T. 1. feu* the first line 

g?r: si^ fS I) 

(SO) 274. 21« 

(B. 290.2^) 

£4865 (81) 27& 25* 

(R 291, 26*) 


B. 6. 44. 36*; 45. 1S»; 46. 1* etc. 
(G. 6. 19. 54®; 20. 13®; 20. 1* 
29® eta) 

sralf 

G. 6. 24. 42* 

G. 6. 70. 19® 

B. 6. 88. 41® 

(G. 6. 68. 5®) 

5RRRft^^NlIR( 

B. 6. 96. 32*: 97. 2*; 100. 10® ; 
102. 2*. 27®; etc. (G. 6- 80. 10®) 

(B ^Rgaif^: in 97. 2* and ff.) 

B. 6. 112. 5* 

(G. 6. 97. 6®) 

B. 6. 107. 51'-52» 

I 

4WR r a p wl^4 


B. 6. 1Q3. 29? 
(G. 6. 88. 35») 

. G. 1. 4. 72® 
aW4Wi Dfiaplf 
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(82) 275.33 
(B. 291. 34) 

n [S] 

( B for ^. ) 

(83) 275. 48' 

(B. 291. 50*) 

(84) 275. 52“» 

(B. 291. 53®') 

#9^ f li i awi I [S] 

(85) 275. 65® 

(B. 291. 66») 

(86) 275. 69“* 

(B. 291. 70*') 


B. 7. 26. 55*-56» 

93^ 3 Htrai 


B. 6. 100. 56' 

(G. 6. 81. 22'; 112. 102') 

B. 6. 122. 26«> 

(G. 6. 107. 25*») 

wwln 

( G 5PPH ) 

B. 1. 7. 4* 

(G. 1. 7. 1*: 2. 69. 2*) 

(Gqf^) 

B. 6. 128. ^ 

(G. 6. 113. lO*) 

i a^^ a ig^R4i^ ra ; .i 

(G [ liks !^4bh.) ioc 

) 


This cannot be considered as an eshau^ive list* In fact I must 
frankly confess that my study of the Ramayaoa has been rather {487} per¬ 
functory, and moreover it is difficult to idoitify passages in a wmk likp the 
Ramayajtja in the absence of a verse-index. A closer ^dy of the Eipk and 
Episode, I am confident, would result in the tracing of many more paralldisms 
in diction and i^iraseology. I must here add that I have intentionally ex- 


1 In the above Ust Nos. 5, 8, 23, 31, 79 and 82 were traceable to the Bombay 
ed. only; Nos. 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 19, 26, 33, 37, 41, 44, 53, 66, 74, 75 and 81 were 
traceable to GoiiiiESio’s edition only; while the remaining 64 are oomnaHi to the 
two editions of the RanSyana .—En passant I may add that even from these figures 
one can see that text of Gobsesio’s edition is nearer to the Critical Editimi of the 
RamoiBkhyina than that of the Bombay Edticai oi the ISmiyana, a oondu^on 
which is confirmed by the numerous agrmnents in individual readings between 
G<»?®Sio and pur text as against the tradition represented by the Bombay text. 
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eluded such passages as show merely parallelisms in ideas, and I have strictly 
confined myself to exact verbal similarities. The greater the number of such 
verbal similarities the weaker becomes the case for Hopkins. He, relying 
on the many minor differences in detail, argues that the fact that the subject- 
matter of the Epic and the Episode is treated differently in several particulars 
“ points to different workings-over of older matter rather than to copying or 
condensmg ” (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 63). Hopkins loses sight of the fact that 
differences like those pointed out by him do not prove anything in such cases. 
Differences are natural and may be expected ; nay, they could scarcely be 
avoided—as far as I can judge—wh^ one is condensing a work of about 
25,000 stanzas. But algreements in the bulk can never be casual or acci¬ 
dental ; they show invariably identity of source. And the source, as already 
pointed out by Jacobi,^ was not a manuscript of the R^ayaina, but a memo¬ 
rized version of it, current in the time of the adapter and in his locality. Then, 
I expect, the compilers of such works could hardly avoid the influence from 
oral tradition which existed then. In this restricted sense we must under¬ 
stand the statement that the Ramop^yana is an epitome of our Ramayana, 
a fact which we may regard as established on account of the numerous verbal 
agreements which have been shown to exist between the two poems.^ 


1 Op. ciU p. 72. 

® For my views on the relationship between the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yapa, see my paper entitled The Nala Episode and the Rainaya:oa ” in A Volume 
of Eastern md Indim Studies m howmt of F. W. Thomas^ pp. 300 ff. 



ARJUNAMISRA^i' 

A commentator of the Mahabharata who has suffered undeserv^ neglect 
at the hands of scholars and publishers alike is Arjunamisra. Not only is 
Arjuna’s commentary better than that of Nilakaottha, his text also is supe¬ 
rior, in many respects, to that used or fixed by the Western commentator. 
And yet Arjuna’s Dtpikd has never been published in its entirety^ and, being 
difficult of access, is seldom consulted by scholars. Holtzm.4Nn has devoted 
a paragraph to him in his compendious work Das Makdbhdraia, Vo}. 3, pp. 
67 ff., but WiNTERNiTZ does not mention him even once in the 130 pages he 
devotes to the IMahabharata in his Geschickte. He is referred to en passant 
by Brockhaus, ZDMG, 6. 528; by Telang, Bhagavadgita Translation; by 
Rajendralal Mitra, Notices, Vols. 5 and 6; and in some other manuscripts 
catalogues. 

The version of Arjunamisra, as I pointed out in the Foreword (p. vj 
to the first fascicule of the critical edition of the Alahabharata (1927;, is 
closely allied to the Bengali version. The simple reason for this affinity, 
not known to me then, is apparently that Arjunamisra was a native of Bengal, 
to judge from the extracts from the colophons of his commentary recently 
published by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastri in the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Voi. 5 
(1928). 

The few facts about Arjunamisra and his commentary that I have beai 
able to glean from the various available sources may be briefly summarized 
thus. The name of his commentary is variously given as {Mahd')hhd7Qt&f- 
tha- ipra) dipika and Bhdratasamgrahadipikd. The commentaries on 

the different Parvans have been handed down singly or in groups of a few 
Parvans at a time. Complete manuscripts of the commentary exist in Bengal, 
but even there they are not common. The manuscrii^, whkh are written 
in Bengali and Devanagari characters, bear various dates in the seventeenth 
or later centuries : the earliest hitherto reported date is Sathvat 1676 (cff. 
A.D. 1620). 

Arjunamisra, who styles himself Bharatacaiya in the colophons of ibc 
manuscripts of his oocninentaiy, was the son of I^a, who was a “ reciter ” 
{pdthaka or pdthahardja) of the Mahabharata and who appears to have, 
like his son, borne the title Bharatacarya. Arjuna is cited by name, by 


* [Dr, Modi Memorial Volume, 565-568.] 

i The commentary on the Virataparvan and the Udyogapaivan has beeo 
published by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay. 
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arjunami^ 


Njiakanitha onfe in his commaitary on the MahSbharata (<id 3. 291. 70) and 
is, therefore, certainly anterior to Nilafcaiijtha, who belongs to the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century.^ He in turn mentions among his 
predecessors the commentators Devabodha, Vimalabodha, iSapjdilya, Sarvajfia- 
Nara 3 ?aiijav and he appears to have based his scholium closely on that of 
Devabodha. He wrote also a commentary on the wdl-known Vedic hymn 
Purusasukta, to which he himself refers in the DipikS on Mbh. 14. 25. 26. 
Telang (f>p. at. p. 204) surmises that he is posterior to Samkara, and 
Holtzmann assigns him to the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; both with¬ 
out adducing any cogait reasons for their assumptions. Arjuna regarded 
and has treated the Harivaipsa as an integral part of the Great Epic, elabo¬ 
rately defending this position: his commentary, therefore, embraces the 
supplement Harivaip^ also. 

AijimamMra lived in North India, in a town or village on the banks of 
the Ganges and, according to his own statement, compiled the great commai- 
taiy on the Mahahharata tmder the patronage of caie Satyakhana. {567} Re¬ 
lying on one Bengal Asiatic Society's manuscript examined by him, Hara- 
prasada Shastei asserts that Arjuna was a Varendra Brahman of North 
Bengal. The Mahamahopadhyaya may indeed be right in this, but I am 
not wholly convinced. I find it a suspicious circumstance that this word 
Varendra occurs only in one place in one manuscript (No. 3422), while it is 
conspicuous by its absence in the others which contain a similar colo[^on. 
There is, however, another word which is often repeated in these colophcais but 
not discussed by the Mahamahopadhyaya and which I think also contains a 
place-name. The word is spdt in the colophons variously as Campahet(t)iya, 
Campahethi, Campihedka. It is used there as an attribute of Kuh. I take 
the reference to mean that AtjunamMra’s family (fade).belonged to a town 
or vilkige, called Campahelt(t)i. Could this place be identified with cer¬ 
tainty, we diould have a very definite due as to Arjunami^ipfs provenance. 
I am tempted to identify it with Campahfiti mentioned in the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer of India (1885) as a “small village_15 miles south-west of Calcutta, 

in the district of the Twenty-four Parganasi, Bengal ” ; but owing partly to 
the erratic manner in which proper names axe spdt in the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer and partly to the lack of sufficient data as to the situation of the place 
in question, the identification proposed above is necessarily uncertain. 

Following the example of my predecessors, I halve utilized Devanagari 
manuscripts of the commentary of Arjunanugra ahd treated his version as a 
sub-division of the Devanagari verdoo. The two Devanagari manuscripts 
I am uang ftwr my edition of the Adiparvan are extremely corrupt. In fact 
all the manuscripts I have consulted—and they are all NSgail manuscripts 
-rhave beer surpriangly corrupt. Not cmly that, the text they fnntnin is 


1 PmNTz; KX, 44, 70ff. 
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obviously oontammatted from the vul^e text, as evidenced { 568 } tlK 
glaring diacn^xincies that exist between the reading of the text and the 
lemmata in the commentary. This corruption of the Devanagari manus¬ 
cripts I could not understand at first, but is, I cannot but think now, due 
to their being copies of Bengali originals. It would, therefore, be expedient 
to secure and use, whenever possible, good old Baigali manuscripts of Arju- 
namisra’s commentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bengali 
version. Axjunamilra certainly seems to bdong to the Eastern school of 
Mahabharata oommoitatora 



THE NALA EPISODE AND THE RAMAYANA* 


There must be indeed very few Sahskritists who have read the justly 
popular Nala-Damayanta episode of the Mahabharata and not felt di^sed 
to echo the sentiments of A. W. V. Schlegel that the poem “can hardly be 
aupassed in pathos and ethos, in the enthralling force and tenderness of the 
sentiments.” ^ It is without doubt one of the most beautiful love stories of the 
world, striking on account of the simplicity of its style and the beauty of its 
imagery. Owing to its innate attractiveness and transparent lucidity, it has 
been the custom, since a long time, at almost all Western Universities, to 
begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading of this romantic little poem, for 
which purpose it is no doubt excellently suited. Its pcpilarity may be judged 
from the fact that it has bear translated not only into En^ish, French and 
German, but also into Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Russian, Greek and 
Hungarian amraig the European languages.® Every province of India can 
of course boast of its own version of this superb little ep(^)ea 

R^ded as an integral part of the Mahabharata,® the q>isode is a pal¬ 
pable “interpolation”, impending annoyingly the mardi of the epic story, 
and is forced upon the reader of the Epic in the most barefaced manner. 
During the exile of the PSjjdavas they receive a casual visit from a peripatetic 
sage called Brhadasva. Yudhisthira—as is usual with him—complains to 
him of the misfortune which has overtaken him and his family, arrd asfe the 
sage whether there has ever been a more unfortunate long than himsdf. 
Thereupon Byhadaiva forthwith relates the Nala story, in 27 adhySyas, com- 
pri^g scanething like llOO stanzas or 2200 lines. There could be no clearer 
instance of deliberate interpolation, introduced with a coolness difiScult to 
match. Yrt we are really intensely grateful at heart in this case, as in the 
case of the SavitrS episode,—^the two immortal stories that are known and 
loved througdiout the length and breadth of India-^hat some meddlesome 
interpolator had the courage to interrupt deliberatdy the anooth flow of the 
epic narrative with these beautiful digresaons and thus saved them £295} 
frwn falling a prey to the ravages of Time. And so with a number of other 


• [A Veiume of Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, c.r.E., 
294-303.] 

1 Qted by WrNiERNrrz, A History Htdim Literature, Vol. I (Calcutta, 
1927), p. 3S2, lefeiriug to huUsche BUtliothek, I, 98 L 

® WiNmHTTSi op. at., p, 238 n, 

® Ata^iEdcapfiTvaii, adhy. 53-79 (Bombay edition). In the Critical Edition 
these stSij^yas have been tentatively numbo^ 50-78. The abbreviation “B.” in 
the i^erenoes means the Bombay ed. of the hfbhabhirata. 
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interpdatkms in the Great Epic. Many of them richly deserved to be “ inter¬ 
polated ” in this Golden Treasury of the Myths and Legends of India, 

Not only has the Nala-Datnayand poem what may be called a lively 
story-interest, but it is also clothed in a iiKBt attractive gait. The charm- 
ingly simile diction of this isquisite little poem is marked by a rigorous eco¬ 
nomy ol w’ords and “ ornaments ”; the construction of the story is also on 
the whole remarkaWy faultless: qualities which have endeared it to con- 
noiseurs all the world over. The narrative, like a sylvan broc^, runs its 
meandering course naturally and smoothly to its destined conclusion. And in 
spite of a few inevitaUe scenes of divine intervention and a little exaggieratkxi 
iiecessaiy for artistic effect, we carry away the impresskm that the story rests 
on a foundatiem of fact, and we feel that it may all have happeiffid, in those 
wonderful bygone times, exactly as it is narrated here. 

In the whde leirgth of this carefully and artistically constracted poem 
there is just one passage whidi is apt slightly to perplex a careful reader. It 
is the soliloquy of the Brahmin Sudeva in chapter 16 of the poem (B. S. 
68. 8 ff.). On reading this passage a discerning reader would notice for one 
thing a sudden change to a rather florid style, mark^ by a plethora of epi¬ 
thets and a rich embroidery of simile s. 

The atuatk® is this. King Nala, having deserted Damayanti where 
she lay arieep, strode throu^ the forest aimlessly until he met the snake- 
king Karfeotafca, who, in return for a good turn done to him, transformed 
the handsome Nala into'an ugly hunchback and advised him to go to Ayodhya 
and sedc service as a charioteer with king Btuparqa. Nala does so and 
remains at the court of gtuparna in the service of the king. His where¬ 
abouts and identity are not known to any living schiI besides himself: whidi 
is a very important point in the narrative. Damayanti, in the meanwhile, 
after a number of perilous adventures, reaches, by a fortunate ooinddence, 
the palace of the queen of the Cedis, who is no other than Damayanti’s own 
aunt (as is revealed later), who takes compassicHi on her and gives her shdter. 
In course of time the- evil tidings of the fateful game of dice and the subse¬ 
quent exile of Nala and Damayanti reached king BMma, Damayantfs father. 
Theraipon he called to him some Brahmins and enjoined them, with promise 
of rich gifts, that they should search fOT Nala and Damayanti and bring them 
back to him. One of these Bra hmins , the fortunate Sudeva, come to the 
country of the Cedis and there, in the palace hall, he sees Damayanti and 
recognizes her fcMirhwith. On sedng the wan, unken^ and forlorn ajqiearancs 
'of the beautiful princess of Vidait^ he indulgies in a soiSoquy before 
addresring her directly. This passage, as already remarked, seems marked 
oat from the rest of the poem by attempts at hi^r flights of imagination, 
ai^roaching the requirements of what is known as the KSvya style. Dama¬ 
yanti is here successively cxxnpared by Sudeva to 5i5 (or Lafcsmi), to the full 
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moon, to Rati (Cupid's consort), to the splendour of the full moon, to a lotus 
Rfallf, to a full-mocMi night, to a river, to £29^ a lotus pool, again to a lotus 
gtalif, and finally to the crescent of the moon (B. 3. 68. 10-17). That, how¬ 
ever, is a minor matter. 

The really perplexing part of the soliloquy is the way in which Sudeva 
refers to Nala in the following stama (B. 3. 68. 20) : 

du^haram haute 'tyartham hino yad onayd NdoJ}, ] 
dharayaty Mmam deham na §okenovasidati |} 

“Extremely difficult is the trial of Nala who, dqyrived of her (scil. 
Damayanli), supports his body and does not pine away in sorrow! ” 

This can be properly said by a person who knows that Nala is heroically 
bearing the cmel blow of fate which had tanporarily separated him from his 
bdoved, and above all that Nala is alive. But for all Sudeva knew, Nala 
might have been dead. Hera is a slight incongruity to start with. It might 
be argued that as it was not definitely known that Nala was dead, Sudeva was 
to a certain extent justified in assuming that Nala was alive, and so this out¬ 
burst was after all not so very incongruous. But, even if he were alive, how 
was Sudeva to know whether Nala wanted to recover Damayanti; in fact, to 
know at all what fedinp Nala entertained then about Damayanfi : they 
might OHiceivably have been even hostile for all Sudeva could say. Such 
minute analysis of hidden motives and distant possibilities might, however, 
be r^arded as captious criticism, when considering such an old-world love 
poem as this. 

The disturbing thought however recurs when a few lines later we read 
(B.3. 68.23ab) 

asyd minam punarldbhm Ncd^adhah pritim e^yati | 

“ Throu^ her recovery Nala will become haK>y indeed ”, 

words which again definitely presuppose that Nala is alive and anxious to 
rediscovw his lost Damayania, neither of which facts could have been known 
to Sudeva, and whose assumption by him is quite gratuitous and roost puzzling 
to the reader. Inappropriate to a certain extent are in the same contrat the 
adjectives apramyasya and inryasctUmatah (stanza 25) applied to Nala. 
Was it not throi^ Nala’s own insane infatuation for dice that Damayanti 
was reduced to this coaditkxi, and all that great disaster was brought upon 
the two families ? A discordant note is likewise struck by the words Nat^adho 
'rhati Vtdda/itWm (stanza 24), whidi under these circumstances se^ pecu¬ 
liarly inappropriate. One rather feds at this stage that poor Damayanti had 
defimtdy made the wrong choice at the svayaimvara: she would have been 
modh happier had die chosen, in preference to the profii^te Nala, one of the 
fottr gods who were wooing her. 

Another vmy curious thing we notice about this passage is that while 
Sudeva waxes eloquent about Nala and his sufferings, he has no thou^t at 
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the momeat for king Bhiina, who is Sudeva’s patron and who has dispatched 
hixn on this errand. Sudeva has not a word to say in this long soIiloQuy as 
to how glad the fond parents would be on seeing their beloved Damayanti 
and how happy Damayanti would be on being reunited to her kinsfolk. From 
{297} his present words we coaid never guess that he had been sent by kipg 
Bhima or that he had any connection with the House of Vidarbha. 

Our first thought is that the whole passage is one of those modem inter¬ 
polations which have unintentionally disfigured many a fine old poem. The 
manuscripts do not however countenance such an idea. The passage is docu¬ 
mented uniformly by all manuscripts alike. It is therefore in any case 
a recent inteipolation. Moreover the idea itself of the soliloquy is not by 
any means inherently inappropriate; ordy the precise wording and soaae of 
the sentiments repressed seem a little incongmous. 

We are therefore led to conclude that the poet’s own knowledge of the 
real state of things, that Nala was not dead and that, repenting his hasty 
abandonment of Damayanti, he was then making reproaches to himself and 
was in fact longing to meet his lost Damayanti, had betrayed the poet into 
putting those words in the mouth of Sudeva, anticipating what was actually 
going to happen : a mistake common in the w'orks of careless and inexperi¬ 
enced writers. 

That this also is not the correct explanation of the anomaly follows, how¬ 
ever, from the fact that almost all the lines forming this soliloquy of Sudeva 
reair almost verbatim in the long soliloquy of Hanumat in the Sundarakanda 
(adhy. 18 ff., ed. Gorresio) of the Ramayaija at the time when he first sees 
SIta in the Asoka grove of Ravaoa’s Lanka,—a soliloquy which, as will be 
made clear, is the source of the passage under discussion from the Nala 
episode. 

The two situations, it will be recalled, have a superficial similarity. The 
heroine is lost, and messengers have been sent by persons interested in her 
recovery, to find out her whereafaouta One of these me^engers, more fortu¬ 
nate than the rest suddenly and unexpectedly lights upon her, whereupon 
he just stands gazing at her and giving vent to his mixed feelings of joy and 
sorrow in the form of a soliloquy. 

The one impOTtant difference bdiween the two situations—a differeiKre 
obviously overloctod by the adapter—^is that in one case—^the Ramayaha— 
the messenger, Hanumat, has been sent by Rama himself, and the messenger 
therefore knows exactly the state of the mind of the husband of the missing 
princess; whereas in the other case, the Nala ^isode, the messenger, sent 
by king Bhima, has not only no knowledge of Nala’s feelings towards Dama- 
yanff, but he does not even know whether Nala, who is missing, is alive or 
dead. And that makes a deal of difference. The words of the Ramayaija 
soliloquy are whdly appr<^ate in the mouth of the Monkey Chieftam: 

27 
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but the same words, in ^ite of a few neressaiy verbal alterations made by 
the adapter, prove on dose scrutiny, as shown above, just a trifle incongruous 
in the soliloquy of Sudeva. 

The extent of the amilarity between the two passages will be dear from 
the following table in which the related lines are given in parallel columns. 


£298} Mahabharata (B<«n. ed.) 
3. 68. 8 ff. 
[Emended]^ 


8 mandaprakhyiayamanena 
rupeoapratimena tarn 1 
pinaddbam dhumajalena 
prabham iva vibhavasob |i 

9 tarn sanflk^ya visHak^ 
adhikaith malinaih krmm | 
tarkayamasa Bhaimiti 
karanair upai»dayan || 

10 yatheyaih me pura dRta 
tathirupeyam ahgana | 
krtartho ’smy adya dfstvematfa 
lokakantam iva Sriyam || 

11 piiiDacandianaiiam :§yamam 
caiuvrttapayodhaiami 1 
kurvantlm prabhayS devim 
sarva vitimirS. disab I| 

12 campadmapala^kjlip 
Manmatha^ Ratim iva | 

sarva^ jagatab 
puiQacandraprabhgm iva 11 


Ramayaaja (ed. Gorresio) 
Sundarakaiijda'^ 
(Adhy. 18, 19, 21, 29) 


18 4 mandaim prakhyayamanena 
ribieoapratimena | 
pinaddlw dhumajalena 
prabham iva vibhavasob Ij 
(c£. 10 cd also) 

18 22 tarn samlksya vi§alak$im 
adhikarii malinam kr^am | 
tarkayamasa SIteti | 
karanair upapadayan || 

18 23cd yatha puia vai dp?^ me 
tathar^yam ahgana | 

18 27ab tarn di?tva taptahemabhaih 
lokak^tam iva Sriyam | 

18 24 purnacandiinana Syama 
oamvTttapayodhaia | 
kurvanfi prabhaya devi 
sarva vitimiia dilab H 

18 26 padmapattravilalal^m 

Manmathasya Ratim iva | 
istath sarvasya jagatab 
punnacandranibham iva [[ 


^ Hie reacfings adopted iMre are readugs of the “Vulgate," p-mwiripd in the 
light of odlationa prepared for the Critical Edition of the MahaMfirata and available 
at the BhanffaTfrar Ckiental Research Institute. 

* , "Hie text ^v^ here is that oi Gorresio. The Bombay editions have a 
sfigb# dsoeijant verska, but most of the stamas dted hae do occur in the Boti- 
bay edtkaia dbo wfakh were ocmqaied by me. 
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13 VidarbhasaiBsas tasmad 
daivado^ad ivoddhrt^ j 
malapaiikanuliptan^ 
miT^alim iva tain bhrsam || 

14 paunjanSsin iva niiaih 
BahugrastaniSakaiam | 
patiscMkulaih dinath 
§u$kasrota(h nadim iva || 

£299} 15 vidhvastapan!)akamal^ 
vitrasitavihadigamam | 
hastihastaparikli$tliih 
vyakulaitt iva padmii^ || 

16 sukumailn sujatad^ 
ratnagaifjhagjliOQitam | 
dahyamanam ivostjena 
mnjalim aciroddhrtam ij 

18 kamabhogaib priyair ISiaaii 
huilih bandhujanena ca | 
dehaiii dfaarayatMi cEnam 
bhartrdaiianalSnksayS 

19 bharta nama paiaih natya 
bhusapaiii bhusaaair vina 1 
e§a virahita tena 
sobbanapi na ^hate 

20 duiskaraih kimite 'tyarthaih 
hino yad anaya Nalab | 
dharayaty atmano ddiaiii 
na ^kenavasidati jl 

21 Ttnam asitakeSantaih 
iatapattiayateki^at^m | 
suk!^!^ dubkhitaih dpjtva 
mamSpi vyathate manab H 

22 ka.& nu kbahi dubkbasya 
parath yasyati vai lubhl | 
Hiartub samigan^ sadhvi 
IRohM gaSno yatha || 


j 19 15cd Iksvaktisarasas tasmad 
I Rava^jaMsdhfta balat I 

, 18 16cd malapaiikadharSm (finSib 
mapdanarham amaodhSm | 

21 14ab paurnama^m iva nMam 
Rahugrastaniskaram | 

21 15cd petiSokaturaib dbSiii 
Suiskasiotooadlm iva | 

21 14cd vidhyastapattrakamalSrij 
vitrasitavibaibgamain j 
21 15ab hastihastapflr ilf1ig{am 

akulath padminlm iva I! 

21 16cd sukumaiim sujatiiigbb 
ratnagaibhagrbodam ! 

21 17ab tapyanfinam ivo^^Kia 
mroalim aciroddhrtaiii n 

» 

19 23cd kamabbogavibuieyain 

hM bandhujanena ca | 

19 24ab dharayaty atmano ddiaih 
tatsaniagamakank$aya || 

19 25cd bharta nama paraih naiyS 
bhu$atorath bhQ$39air vina | 
19 26ab e§a tasyanuragepa 
{ sobhate ’py analaiiikrS l| 

19 26cd duskarath kumte Ramo 
bbo yad anayia vibhnb | 

19 27ab dharayaty Stmano ddiaih 
na Soken&vasidati || 

19 27cd imam asitakeSntaih 

gatapattranibhananSm j 
19 28ab sukMiiiidi dubkhitath drstvS 
mamapi vyathitammanab || 

19 28cd kada tu khalu dubkha^ 
l^iaih yasyati MaithiS | 

19 29ab Ri^vag?%)rameyasya 
LaksmaQai^ ca ^vatab II 
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23 as^a nunaih punarlabhan 
Naisadhab pritim e?yati 1 
raja rajyaparibhra§tal)L 
punar labdhveva medinim |1 

24 tulya^vayoyuktaifa 
tulyabhJjaaasamyutam | 
Nai§adho ’rhati Vaidaibhah 
taiii ceyam aate&saoa j| 

25 yuktaiii tasyaprameyasya 
rayasattvavato maya | 
sama^vasayiturii bharyaih | 
patidar^nalalasam jj 

{300} 26 ayam isvasayamy enath 
puijijacandranibhananam 
adrstapurvam duhMiasya 
dubMartaim dhyanatat- 
param || 


19 22cd nunam asya punarlabhad 
Raghavab ptitim e^yati | 

19 23ab raja ia,jyaparibhra§tab 

punar labdhveva medinim || 

tulyairupavayoyuktaih 
tulyabhijanalaksaiipm { 
Ra^avo ’rhati Vaidehim | 
taith ceyam asitek^aiga i| 

29 6 yuktajh tasyaprameyasya 
satyalh sattvavato maya \ 
san^vasayitum bharyaih 
patidai4anaiaiasain || 

29 7ab adrstadubkha duhkhasya 
na hy antam adhigacchati j 


19 32 


iThe question which of the two passages is the original one, need not 
detain us long. It is a priori not very libdy that ValmHd who is credited 
with having composed an epic of the size and rank of the Ramayaloa would 
need to borrow tlte idea or the phraseology of such a commiHipIace soliloquy 
from a poem like the NaloiaKhySna. !The redactor of the Nala story is, 
therefore, clearly indicated as the poet who would be under bWigation for his 
ingriratim to the Adi-kavi This a priori conduaon is happily confirmed in 
the i^esent instance by the fortuitous circumstance that the passage turns 
out to .be somewhat of a misfit in our poem. The anomaly, as has been 
su^ested above, can be escplained only on the supposition that the NalppSkh- 
yana lines were borrowed m bloc from a slightly different context The 
exact phra^g of tte speech of the messenger was originally conceived for 
a swnewhat different set of circumstances as pictured in the Rimaya^ja, in 
which the soliloquy fits perfectly. The borrowed plumes, as is very often 
the case, do not fit the new incumbent as widl as the adapter had imagined 
or at least hr^ied. We have, therefore, here an indubitable proof of the direct 
borrowing of smne Ramayaiija material by cme of the Mahabharata poets.— 


^ The corresponding line has been canitted by GdSESio, but is correctly ipvei 
in tile Bombay (Nimaya Sagar Press) ed. (188S), 5, 30, 7ab (cf, p. 8S), and in the 
Gujarati Printing Press ed. (1916), 5. 30. 7ab (cf, p. 1856), both editions reading 
aham for our ayam. Both Thaka and Govindaiijiya mention (the pratika) ^v^a- 
ymm, sbowkig that they knew the stanza. 
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not n6<^rily of course Kr^ija Dvaipayana Vyasa, but one of the “ Epigcwii 
the Vyasaids, who carried on the good work commenced by Vyasa. 


The conclusion that the idea of this soliloquy of Sudeva in the Nalopakh- 
yana of the Mahabharata must necessarily have been borrowed by <aie of 
the redactors of the Great Epic from the RamayaDa is perhaps not without 
some significance for an understanding of Ihe general interrelation of the 
and the MahalAarata to which we may here advert in passing.^ 
The solilc^uy discussed above is, as is weU known, not by any means the 
only passage in which the Mahabharata, shows contact with its sister epic,^ 
and the question arises each tirr^ in the mind of the critic whether 

£301J the Mahabharata or the Ramayai^a is the source of the passage com¬ 
mon to the two epics, a question to whidi, owing to the peculiar character 
and development of the Indian epics, oo general answer is possible, though 
a partial solution of the problem may be attempted. 

As remarked already, the Nala passage is not the only passage for which 
a paralM exists in the Ramayaija. In the Adiparvan, for instance, in a cos¬ 
mogonic chapter, I. had occasion to draw attention to the fact that a passage 
of some 30 lines (1, 60. 54-67 of the Critical Edition) recurs almost verbatim 
in the Ramayajna (3. 14. 17-32, ed. Nimaya Sagar Press). No definite evi¬ 
dence was availaWe in that particular instance to show whether the passage 
was original to the Mahabharata and had been borrowed by the RamayaiDdt 
or vice versa, or again whether it had been borrowed by both epics independ¬ 
ently from a third source. There seemed to me, however, to be some sli^t 
abruptness in the manner in which the stanzas were introduced in the Maha¬ 
bharata, which would suggest borrowing from the Ramayaloa where the con- 
teict is! smoother; but, as the contents of the passage were of a' very general 
nature, the third poissibility mentioned above, namely that both epics owed 
the idea to a common (Purajoic) source, could not be entirdy diminated. 

The Sabhaparvan again supplies the wdl known kacdt chapter (adhy. 
5), which has its counterpart in the Ramayaioa.'’* Here also the contents are 
of a very general character, having no direct bearing on the context of either 
the Ramayaiia or the Mahabharata, and the whole passage could wdl have 
been adapted by both epics indepaidently from an older NIti tractate. 

On the other hand, in the Aranyakaparvan, commonly known as the 


^ The question has been discussed at some length by Hopkins, The Great 
Epic oj India, chapter 2 C* Interrelatioin of the two Epics'') ; and by WnsmasNiTZ, 
op, ciL, pp. 501-517. See now also Eugeniusz Seuszkiewicz, PTzyczynki do badan 
nod dziejami redakcyf Ramdyco^y, (Coniributkms & f histone des recmmns du Rama^ 
ya^)^ Pol^ Akademia Umiejetnosd. Ptace Komisii OrientaHstyczne Nr. 30. 
Krakoio 1938. 

2 Several such passages are mentioned by Hotkins, op. at., p. 73 ff- 

3 Cf. Hopkins, Amer. Journ. PhU., vol. xix, p. 149. 

27a 
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Vanaparvan, the Rmopakhy;^ closely follows in general our Rarnayana, 
notwithstanding some isolated though striking discrepancies between the two 
accounts.^ There are also not wanting in the Ramop^yana a few of our 
• genuine Ramayana stanzas which have been reproduced either verbatim or 
with but slight verbal alteration. To suggest that the Ramopakhy^ was 
the original source which had inspired the revered Adi-kavi to compose his 
Ramayana would be again a reductio ad absurdum. The inevitable con- 
elusion is that the diaskeuasts of the Ramopadiy^a knew and summarised 
an extensive older Rama epic. The only doubt is whether the redactors of 
the Mahabharata had utilized our version of the Ramayana or some other 
older version unknown to us, to which the discrepant traits of our episode 
might be traced. After an intensive study ahd a close comparison of the two 
texts, the late Prof. Jacobi had definitely expressed himself in favour of the 
former altemafive, namely, that the Ramopakhyana was a passably accurate 
summary of our Ramayaipa, the discrepancies between the accounts being 
due either to casual misconception or else to natural and unavoidable failure 
of memory, of which instances are coirnnon in summaries and abstracts.^ 
£ 302 } Jacobi's view, it seems to me, now finds further confirmation from the 
instance discussed above of direct borrowing from our Ramiajraina text in a 
case where there is no intrinsic reason whatsoever for alny reference to the 
Ramayana at all. Evidence seems to be, therefore, gathering to show that 
our Ramayaitia text—or the bulk of it, at any rate—was used as a 
“source ” by the diaskeuasts of the Mahabharata. We can even go further 
and admit with Jacobi that the Ramayana must already have been* “ gene¬ 
rally familiar as an ancient work before the Mahabharata reached its final 
form.”“ On the other hand it will have to be admitted that the Maba- 
bharata makes in various ways a distinctly more archaic impression, a fact 
which has led some scholars to regard it afe even a much older work than the 
other epic. We thus arrive at the apparent paradox that the Ramayana is older 
than the Mahablmata and the Mahabharata is older than the Rarmyaina. 
TIm only way we can resolve this paradox is by supposing—als has already 
been suggested by Winternitz^ and other writers on the subject—that the 
period of composition of the Rafnayaaia, which is a work with a distinctly 
more unitary character, falls within the much longer period of the evolution 
of the MahaWSrata, which latter compared to the other is a very complex 
and complicatfid work indeed. 


1 Jacobi, Das Ramaya^, 71 ff- 

2 JAO®!, lac. dt. Contra HoPKiNS, op. dt., p. 63 : “ the subject-matter of the 
Kayya and episode is treated differently in several particulars (detail^ loc. dt.) 
wMch points to different worldngs-over of older rhatter rather than to copying or 
conefenang 

3 JAOBI, op. at., p. 71. 

^ Op. dt., p. 505. 
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This statement of the relationship between the two epics will appear per¬ 
fectly valid and even natural when we remember that the evolution of the 
Great Epic of India falls into two distinct and separate phases, namely, the 
Bharata and the Alahabharata, the caturvimatimhasn «1. 1. 61 Crit. Ed..i 
and the satasahosri, a fact which is documented in very clear terms by the 
work itself—and there is no reason to disbelieve it—but which for some un¬ 
intelligible reason is not taken very seriously by people. Assuming, how^ever. 
this to be a fact—^which it undoubtedly is—we may hazard what seems to me 
to be a perfectly legitimate conjecture that the Ramayaija was composed in 
the interval which separated the Bharata from the MahSfcMrata. Thus, 
though we may admit that the Ramay^a was, as Jacobi says, a well-known 
work before the Mahabharata reached its ultimate form, we must reckon with 
the possibility that when the Ramayajjia itself i minus perhaps Bo<.>ks 1 and 
7) was composed by the poet Valmiki, the heroic poem Bharata—the nucleus 
of our Mahabharata—was already IcHig in existence, current perhaps in somtr 
distant part of the country and in a different The Bharata and the 

Ramayajgia may have been indeed more or less independent products, different 
in origin and treatment. But w’hen the Bharga\'a redactors^ set to work and 
converted the {303} Bharata into the Alahabharata, conceived on a much 
larger scale and with a much more ambitious programme, they had already 
the archetype of our Ramayaa^ text before them and they made full use of it, 
absorbing in their own encyclopaedic work all that they possibly could, and 
they were perhaps also influenced by it in no small degree. In fact the ver>' 
impetus to the conversion of the Bharata and the compilation of the Alaha- 
bharata may well have been given by the contact with the sister epic, which 
appears to have had a more elevated ethical standard, a more serious didactic 
purpose, a much higher idealistic view of life, and a wider popular appeal 
A priori, then, whenev^er our Alahabh^ata shows close verbal agreement 
with the older books of the Ramayana. the presumption would be that we 
have to look upon the Ramayana as the source, assuming of course that the 
common element is not of such a character that it couM have been borrowed 
by both epics independently from a third soiree. It is naturally not exdaded 
that the Ramayana in its turn might have been influenced to a certain extait, 
at a still later epoch, in its further development, by the MahalMrata, the 
new encyclopaedic Miarma Saimhita. In fact there is every iiKikation that 
the interrelation between the two epics will reduce itself to a very complicated 
system of mutual actions and reactions, and it would be interesting to investi¬ 
gate the question more fully by coUation of all p<^sible parallelisms m ideas 
and expression between the two great epics of India. 


1 For the part played by Bhrgus in the development of the 
see my “Epic Studies (VI) ; TTie Bhrgus andtteBh^te ’ 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. 18, pp. 1-76 (particula . 

pp. 63-76). 



EPIC QUESTIONS 

No, 1 : I>oes Indra assume the form of a swan ?* 

Mbh. (Crit Ed.) 1. 57.21: hasyarupem sanikarah. 

iThis is the second pada of a stanza occurring in the Adipatvan which 
reads: 

bhagamn piijyate catra hasyarupet^a mnkaralp j 

svayam eva grMtetia VasoJi prttyd ^mhatmanah 11 

The Vulgate (1. 63. 21cd—22ab) differs from this only in so far that 
it reads the second quarter of the stanza as hammupei^M^ cesvmiih 

I have discussed the text-reading briefly in the Annds of the Bhandarkar 
Onental Research Institute (vd. 16, p. 100 f.) and justified it, in my reply 
to the late Professor Winternitz, who in the course of a lengthy review^ of 
the Adiparvan had drawn attention to it, observing that as the reading was 
a lectio difficilior and was “far from certain"' it requires a “wavy line’". 
While admitting that the reading adopted in the Critical Edition was a lec¬ 
tio diSicilicr I contended that since the documentary evidence in its favour 
was complete, therefore it need not be regarded as uncertain and there was 
no need of a “wavy line.” There would have been no reason for me now 
to revert to it but for two facts. On the one hand, it has been again, inci¬ 
dentally, criticized® by the late lamented Professor J. J. Meyer in his last 
publicaticn, Trilogie idtmdiseher Mdchte u. Feste d. Vegetation^ (Zuriefa- 
Leipzig 1937),—a thick opus with extremely rich and varied contents, em 
livened as usual by the author's spicy wit and trenchant style. On the other 
hand, the reading receives some confirmation from a new and unexpected 
source. 

Meyer argues for the reading of the Vulgate, characterizing the hdsya- 
mp&}a of the Critical Edition as an astonishing (“ verwunderliche"’) read¬ 
ing, and dismmng AJsyffl- as the stupid mistake of some scribe (“ein dum- 
mer Schieibfehler’"). 

The context in which the MMi. stanza occurs is as follows. The righteous 
king Uparicara Vasu, having laid down his arms, retired to the forest and 


* [BuUeim of the Deccan Cdtlege Research InsHtHe L 1-7,] 

^ ABORl, voL 15, i^. 159 ff; cf. p. 166. 

3 Ai^jarently, in oompiete ignorance of the previous discussion on the point 
in the Amtds* 

3 In the last part of the TrUagie, dealing with Indra. The reading in ques¬ 
tion is discussed on p. 51 The referetrces are to the pagination of this part of the 
Trih^ 
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began iwactising penance. India and the { 2 J other gods, appr^unding trouble, 
appeared before him, and, dissuading him frcm continuing his fierce austeri¬ 
ties, induced him to return to his royal duties. He dxHild rule the king¬ 
dom of Cedi as Indra’s ^Kcial friend. As a mark of his favour, India pre- 
sraited Vasu with various unoommm gifts, among them a crystalline aerial 
car {slfkafikani vimmiatn) and a garland of unfading lotuses (known as In- 
dmmala) which would protect tlK king against the missiles of his enemies 
and bring him wealth and victory {vtajayanUth). But he gave him also a 
bamboo staff {vaujamm yastim), which would protect the good (siftanam 
pratipdltmm) and of course diastise the widsed. King Vasu brai^t home 
these precious gifts, according the wonderful staff full divine w<xship. That 
was how, we are told, the custom began of bringing from the forest, at a 
certain specified season, the staff, pde or tree, whidi was then set up, deco¬ 
rated with flowers, wreaths, flags, and with pitakas—whatever these latter 
are—^and worshipped in due form. Here we find the stanza cited above, 
which says in effect that on this occasion Indra is wordiipped, according to 
ancient rites, in a certain form assumed by the god of his own accord, out 
of Io\'e for Vasu Uparicara. 

What was this form ? Was it the form of a stran, as the Vulgate has 
it and as AfeYHt argues ? That is the question. 

Before we try to answer this question, it would he wdl to examine the 
MS. e\’idence a little noore closely than WfevER appears to have done. The 
important MS. reading (ignoring that of Dj), as given in the Critical Edi¬ 
tion, may be put in the following sjmoptical form : 

N (eccept Ki) kamsarupeifa y 

f samkarah (B 3 Dn) cisvara^. 

Ki M ( = Text) hasyarupeva^ ) 

T. G. Ya^irupetfo Vdsaval}. 

To this we may now add the inportant, newly discovaed ei^t hun¬ 
dred years old Nep^ MS. of the Adi (of which I have given full ooilatioijs 
in ABORI, vol. 19, pp. 201 ff.), whidi agrees esas^y with Kj M and there¬ 
fore supports the critical text in an unambiguous manner. 

Now let us see what Meyer has to say about these realings. Acoird- 
ing to him (p. 5), the original cesvardlf (found in the Vulgate) was mis¬ 
understood as referring to god Siva; and, with a view to darifying its mean¬ 
ing, it was deliberately changed by some scribe into samkarah, whidi latter 
is a wdl-known epithet of Siva. And further kasyoTupejfa of the Critical 


^ The actual reading of is imntyahSmyatupetfo, wbicfa is clearly corrupt. 
The original s has been wrongly transcribed as m : a common mistake in Deya- 
nagaii transcripts of SaracS MSS.; there is moreover (fittography. The portion 
of the text un^ dlscusdoo is nnssing ia the SaraiSt codex. 
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Edition is, according to Meyer, as already (3} remarked, nothing more than 
the stupid Wunder of some copyist for the original hamsariipeiia. 

It may be made perfectly dear once for all that at least as far as the 
Mababharata text is concerned, the time when one could juggle with read¬ 
ings of MSS and lay down the law^ ex cathedra as to what is the original, 
what is an emendation and what is a scribe's’mistake, is long past* It has 
now become a very much more serious and complicated matter, since the 
publication of the Critical Edition. To entitle anyone to a hearing, he must 
first of all show that he understands the critical appairatus and that he has 
studied the stemma codicum published by me on p. xxx of the Prolego¬ 
mena of my edition of the ASiparvan. 

Let us now go back to the MSS. There we find that samkamh (of the 
Critical Edition) is documented by the whole of the Northern Recension (in¬ 
cluding the new Nep^i MS.) and the Malayalam version, while cisvarali 
(championed by Meyer) is merely the reading of B;j Dn! Now one would 
like to know why what Meyer considers the original reading (cesvarah) is 
found only in the mast recent version represented by Naakaptha (end of the 
17th century) with the sporadic support of one aberrant Bengali MS. (Bg), 
while what he considers a recent emendation {samkarali is found in still 
older versions represented by MSS, scattered all over India from Kashmir 
to Malabar and from Gujarat to Bengal, including the distant N^al and 
excepting (in addition to the Vulgate) only the Tamil-Telugu zone, which 
latter has moreover a third and divergent reading {Vdsavah). How is it 
tliat only the Nilakaiitha version has preserved the correct reading, while 
all other—much older—versions* of North India together with the entire Ma¬ 
layalam version from the South contain what Meyer regards as a corrup¬ 
tion ? If samkarah of all N and M MSS. be a corrupt reading, as Meyer 
maintams, then Nilaka^tha could have got his cesvarajj, only by emendation, 
because I do not think that Nilakarjtha had access to any really old Maha- 
bharata MSS., containing very original readings. In thousands of cases bis 
text shows what can be proved, with absolute certainty, to be secondary, in¬ 
ferior, or corrupt readings* 

This inability on the part of Meyer to recognize in a patently simple 
case what is original and what is seamdary shows that he had only very 
vague notions of the relaticmship between the different recensions, versions 
and manuscripts. And the ignorance of this relationship is absolutely fatal 
to any attempt to discriminate between original readings and emendations and 
scribes’ mistakes. Ycu can never find out an original reading by selecting, 
one which suits y<mr purpose, or satisfies your sesthetic sen^ or appeals to 
you in some other way, and then looking about for reasons in support of your 
a prion choice; because almost always ** good'' r^sous can be found for 
nearly every reading. It is not a questkm of dialectic, but 14} of documenta- 
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tion. And no amount of tendentious arguing will refute the <*iective evi- 
dence of MSS. 

MSS. in this case clearly prove that the process of alteration has hem 
the reverse of what is imagined by Mjeyer. Here, it is evident, ceit^ah 
has not been changed into samkaralt for the sake of clarity, as Me’^'Er main¬ 
tains ; but, on the other hand, samkarak has been very clearly changed into 
already rendered suspect by the expletive c^perhaps, to avoid 
confusion, samkara being here not the nomen proprium of Siva, but an epithet 
meaning “bmeficent, promoting welfare”.^ 

We can now turn to the other word of the pada, the more diSicult of the 
two: was it kmyarupetui, hamsarupena or ya$tirupena? Meyes? (p. 5) 
rightly rejects the last. It is correct as far as the sense goes; but it can hardly 
be the original reading. Were it so, no scribe would think of deliberately 
changing it into the obscure and almost unintelligible kmyarupena or hamsam- 
pena, both of which are, moreover, graphically unrelated with the former. 
FrcHn what we know of scribes’ emendations they tend generally to simplify 
the text, not to complicate it. If that be so, then eitlier hasyarupetia or ham¬ 
sarupena is the correct reading. Moreover yastirupeiia is confined l like Va- 
savah), to T G, and does not receive any support even from M, which in in¬ 
numerable cases has preserved—in contradiction to the T G version—the origi¬ 
nal reading, which has been emended or simplified in T G.® 

There remains, therefore, only the two alternatives—given 
by M with the new Nepali MS, and hamsarupeiia supported by N (ex¬ 
cept Ki). By] the test of the agreement between independent versions," has- 
yarupefja is clearly indicated as the original reading, since we have here an 
agreement between the independent versions of the extreme North and the 
extreme South, it being preferable to hamsarupena, supported only by the 
central sub-recension. It is, moreover, undoubtedly the lectio difficilhr (as 
was rightly observed by Winternitz in the course of the review mentioned 
above), which accounts for its being surreptiticwisly ousted by the other. 
Both documentary and intrinsic prctebility are thus unquestionably in fa¬ 
vour of the reading hasyaruper^a adopted in the Critical Edition. 

What indeed are we to understand by the hamsarupena of the Vulgate ? 
The word hamsa has a number of meanings. Monier Williams gives the 
following : 

w a goose, gander, swan, flamingo (or other aquatic bird); the soul or spirit 
(sometimes ‘the Universal Soul or Supreme Spirit*, identified with Viraj, Narayajrja, 

1 This point has been discussed by me in the paper mentioned above, ABORl, 
voi. 16, p, 101. 

2 For this point also cf. ABORI, vol. 16, p. 101. 

2 Cf. Prok^omena to Adi, p. xa. 
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Vi§i?u, Siva, Kama, and the Sun); one of the vital airs (Lex); a kind of ascetic; a 
man of supernatural qualities bom under a particular constellation; an ambitious 
monarch (Lex.) ; a horse (Naigh) ; an excellent draught-ox (according to some, *a 
buffalo *) ; a mountain (Lex,) ; a temple of a particular form ; a kind of Mantra or 
mystical textsilver (Lex.); envy, malice (Lex.); name of two metres; (Music) a 
kind of measure; a mystical name of the letter h ; a spiritual preceptor; name of a 
Deva-gandharva; of a Danava; of a son of Brahma; of a son of Vasudeva; of a 
son of Ari§ta; of a son of Brahmadatta and general of Jarasamdha; of various au¬ 
thors ; of one erf the Moon’s horses; of a mountain. 

Meyer (p. 6) has cited copious examples for the meanings of hamsa 
as the sun, the sun-god, as Viaiju and as KrmB- (son of Dharma). 

Unfortunatdy none of these fit in the case of India. Meyer (p. 6) 
found, however, a loophole in the meaning of hamsa as “sungodand he sur¬ 
mised that perhaps the idea of this kamsarupa of Indra was to be dated back 
to the period when Indra was still recognized as a sun-god! 

Nilaka^tha, who has commented oa this stanza, had naturally some diffi¬ 
culty in explaining this hamsotupa. According to him India was : hamsaru- 

yukto hamsarupi [ tasya buddhisthasya rupasya vUesa^^^m svaymn eva 
etc. To Nilaka^tha the hamsa^form is present only in the mind (buddhistha) 
of the worshipper. To Meyer, on the other hand, who was a realist with a 
vengeance, this aqplanation naturally did not satisfy. According to him (p. 
4f.), Indra, who is ordinarily invisible to mortals, takes on the concrete form 
of a swan, so as to be viable to Vasu and his subjects. Meyer further found 
(p. 5) the aquatic bird admirably suited to the mirth and ^iety and the 
sportive games that accompany the ceremonial. 

Now which is the original and which is the emendation of these two 
reelings ? The characteristic of a scribe’s emendation, as has been well said, 
is that it has all the appearance of improvement without its reality. Ours 
is a case in point. Bamsarupef^ is a phrase under which you can think all 
sorts of things, all equally vague; but on closer inspection they prove to be 
uniformly inadequate. 

For why ^uld Indra appear before Vasu, or the kings who followed in 
his footsteps, in the form of a swan of all things in the world, whether in a 
conaete shape before the eyes of his worshippers or in an abstract form 
in their minds ? He had assumed one form already: that of the yasti, the 
staff. Meyer (p, 101) has himself established—absolutely inoontrovertibly— 
that the tree or the pole or the staff which figures so prominently in the In- 
dramaha ceremony, was worshiK)ed, if not by Vasu, at least by the people 
whom the writer of the Mahabharata account had in mind, as a symbol, {6} an 
image, or an incarnation of Indra himself, and not merely as a remembrance 
<rf a present from India to Vasu. As Meyer has? pointed out, the Purauic 
writers, when speaking of the pole, refer to it unhesitatingly as Indra ” (or 
its syiwnyma etc.) in such expresskaas as Sakrasthdna or Indra- 
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sthana, Indr a (or Sakra) pdda, Indrapraym^a, Sakrotthdpema, &akT^occhraya. 
Indram utthdpayanti, Puramdaram utthdpya, uttkthate (or nistdati) vafra- 
pdmh, etc. Vii?^jU“dhannottaria 2. 157. 3cd. and (agreeing with it) Agnipii'- 
raina 268, 6cd say in so many words that here is the god Indra himself, come 
to earth (bhumistka). 

And what a funny form to assume for the thousand-eyed god of gods, 
who had performed a hundred sacrifices, the wielder of the thunder-bolt, the 
destroyer of enemies' forts, the killer of Vala (or Bala) and Vjtra, and the 
hero of a thousand other wonderful exploits: the form of a bamboo staff, with 
wreaths and bells, flags and buntings hanging from it and with those curiously 
shaped pitakas, some of whidi at any rate, according to Meyer 
(p. 96), were shaped like penies ! It was indeed a laughable form (hasyoru'^ 
pa), calculated to provoke mirth and lau^ter. And this form, it must be 
borne in mind, was not ^ven to Indra by any man ; such a thing would have 
been very likely resented by him. The great god, wishing to do good (sarhkC’ 
ra) to Vasu, had assumed it himself (svayam eva grakitena) out of his great 
love for the high soul Uparicara Vasu (Vasob prityd mahdtmmab) » The 
jocular form— kriddvotdrarupa, as Devabodha^ puts it—assumed by the 
mighty god on this occasion caused great merriment; and the feast was ac¬ 
cordingly celebrated with much laughter and gaiety, as described in the Rfhat- 
saiiihita, the Vi§!uudharmottara and otlwr texts (Meyer, p. 103 f.). 

Thus both documaitary probability and intrinsic considerations support 
the reading hdsyarupena Samhmah- This reading is therefore not so asto¬ 
nishing as Meyer seems to have thought; but it is astonishing that 
Meyer who had with praiseworthy diligence extracted and trans¬ 
lated very lengthy passages from about a dozen original sources describing 
the ceremony in great detail, and not found anywhere (except in the Vul¬ 
gate) the remotest reference to India’s assuming the form of a swan or to his 
being represented as a swan, should have been so enamoured of the Vulgate 
leading, a reading which I am fully persuaded is rM^hing more tlm a scribe’s 
emendation in the archetype of the Coatral group. But perhaps even MkYER’s 
mistake is not so very astonishing: it is only an example of wishful think¬ 
ing. Does it not connect India with the sun (hathsa) {7} or at least with the 
sun-god ? And Meyer’s whole theas (pp. 134-144) is that Indra was ori¬ 
ginally just not a rain-god or a thunder-god, but a sun-god, the vernal sun, 
the “ genius ” of fertility and vegetation, in fact, a phallic deity ! 

The redactors of the T G version were, perhaps, after all wise, in dis- 


^ Devobodha has the gloss : hasa (sic) ritpe^ kriddvatararupe^. Here fumse^ 
\tup&^ would certainly not fit, as it is not clear how howsarupa would be ktida- 
vatdrarupa.--Dcvoho6b2L is the oldest known commentator of the Mahabharata, 
^ud, in my opinion, the besty 
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carding a reading which has caused so much ccaifusion and misunderstanding, 
and adopted the plain and simple yastirup&fa VasavaJ}, which- is a correct 
paraphrase of the original and has the additional advantage of 'being ab¬ 
solutely fool-proof. 

I am convinced that this /!<n«sfl-incariiation of India is nothing more 
than a canard. 


n. The Parvasamgraha Figures.* 

The Pamsamgrahaparvan (Adi, adhy. 2) is a document of considerable 
importance.’^ But its value has been unduly mggerated by some scholars, 
a circumstance which has led to some highly mideading results and simtip 
curious ccHiclusions It is thus supposed that Krgna I>vaipayana VySsa had 
himsdf counted and noted down the number of slokas he had composed, and 
that our 5Rarvasaingraha was ounposed by Vyisa himsdf. No doubt it is 
sometiuKS stated in the Parvasamgraha chapter that that sage had stated the 
extent of each of the eighteen parvans. But this attribution to VySsa is 
naturally only pujarthe {honoris causa). It is nowhere su^ested in the work 
itsdf that the first two adhyfiyas of our epic were composed by Vyasa. They 
could not be, because they are obviously only a rQxwt of the conversation 
which took place between the Suta (Ugra4ravas, son of Lomahar§aiija) and 
the sages assembled at ;§aunaka’s twdve-year sacrifice in the Naimisa Forest. 
The erroneous suppositiai regarding the authcarship of this adhyaya has led 
to the naive attempt <mi the'part of some scholars to produce a tect—a so* 
called critical text—of the Mahabharata containing the same number of 
adhyayas and sidras as that given in the Parvasaihgraha. Sudi an atteimpt 
is already n^tived by our manuscripts and testiirKjnia, which contain many 
variants of the figures in the Parvasamgraha. Thus the figures for the Adi- 
parvan itsdf vary, acowding to different sources, between 7984 (Ka4mir5 
VersicHi and the Critical Edition) and 9984 (Andhra-Bharatamu). That is 
sufficient to discourage any attempt at too close a rdiance on the data of this 
adhyaya of the Adiparvan. It has been common experience that figures in 
ancknt works* if at all complicated, sddom cane out ri^t, and the figures 
of the Parvasaihgraha are probably no exception to this rule 

{550J The figures given in the Parvasaihgraha could have been obtained 


• IShrer Jubilee Number, ABORI 23. 549-58]. 

’ Cf. my Prdegomena to the Adiparvan, pp. xcvii ff; “ Epic studies (III) ” 
ABORI, vd. 11, ppi. 277 ff. 

* Cl- P. P. S. Sastri in the Introduction to voL 15 of his M ahnhhar ata (Sou¬ 
thern ReoensioD), p. xxii: “Vyasa’s desoiptioa of his Mabadilrata that he com¬ 
posed it in 18 parvas of 2,000 chapters and 100,000 stanzas is not a fanciful account 
hot an accurate statement And I have tried to substarrtiatei tins in this edition 
of the Ftindpal Text of the Southern Recenssoq-” 
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in one of many different ways. The most probable suggestion has been that 
they were arrived at, not by actual comting of the stanzas, as we should ordi¬ 
narily do now, but by cxmputing the extent in some other way. Even now 
we speak of a story of 5000 words or a broadcast talk of 1500 words, and so 
on. The individual words are never counted in such computations; the 
figures are only appraximations. The figures given in our Parvasathgraha 
chapter must be approximations of that type. They are not “slokas” or 
stanzas as we ordinarily understand them; but are, prc^ierly speaking, what 
are technically known as, “ granthas,” a grantha being a unit of measuronent 
of written matter equal to 32 £i§aras. 

Assuming this to be the case, the first diflSculty is that the figur® given 
in the lists appear not as round numbera, as we should expect them to be, but 
are apparently correct to the last digit; for instance, the extent is ©ven not 
as 8000 slokas, but as 7987. We actually come across such figures as these: 
6698, 7998, 8909, 14525, where true aK>rQximati(MK would be 6700, 8000, 
8900, 14,500, and so on. The approximation seems to me to have been 
reached by some such process as this. First, an average was obtained by 
counting carefully all letters in a certain number of lines. This average was 
then multiplied by the number of lines in a page and the t<rtal number of 
complete pages. The number of “granthas” of the last page; which was 
rarely fully written out, seems to have been computed separatdy, and added 
to the previous total. The grand total of letters {ak^oras) was then divided 
by 32 to give the number of “ ^okas ” or “ granthas,” fractions being omit¬ 
ted. That is how figures like those mentioned above must have been ob¬ 
tained. They are careful ai^roximations, but approximatioos all the same. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out by me dsewhere,’- it would be in^xDSsible 
to count the exact nundDer of stanzas in a composite text made up of Scto, 
tristubhs, “ fancy metres ” and prose passages, which we actually find in many 
of the parvans of the MaMbharata, as for instanoe in the Adi, Araoyaka and 
Anuiasana. 

The figures we find in the Parvasaihgraha chapter arc fairly <dd; we 
cannot say now exactly how old. Thqr are certainly prior to 1000 At D., 
when the Javanese Bharaia and the Andhra Bhdratamu were ccxnposed; be¬ 
cause both these works contain dmilar lists, whidi agree in many particulars ’ 
with our list. 

Here are the figures given in three different sources. 


^ PrclegiHiieiia, p. xdx. 
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Adhyayas I Parvan ! _ §Iokas 

__i _ _: 


c 

; B 

; ^ 

! 

A 

! B 

C 

4, 

5 « 

i'tfJl s 

^.5? 'C 
?>: O 


! w 

o 

' a 

ill 

> 

5 o 

p a> 

21 { 

1 

81f 

2181 1. ADI 

7984 

8884 

9884 

72 

72 

72: II. SABHa 

2511 

251] 

4511 

269; 272 269; HI. ARAI^AKA 

11,664 

11,224 

11,664 

671- 

67j IV. VIRATA 

1 i 

2050 

2015 

3500 

186 

186 

186 

V. UDYOGA 

6698 

6928 

7998 

118 

117 

117 

VI. BHiSMA 

5884 

5884 

5884 

170 

170 

170 

VII. DROUIA 

8909 

8984 

8909 

69 

69 

69 

VIII. KARIMA 

4900 

4970 

4900 

59 

121 

59 

IX. SALYA 

3220 

3220 

3220 

18 

18 

18 

X SAUPTIKA 

870 

870 

870 

27 

70 

27 

XL sini 

775 

1 

770 

775 

339 

333 

339 

XII. SANTI 

14,525|l4,525 

14,525 

156 

_ 

146 

XIII. ANUSASANA 

6700| 

— 

12,000 

133 

133 

133 

XIV. AiSVAMEDHIKA 

3320j 

4420 

4420 

42 

92 

42 

XV. AiSRAMAVASIKA 

15061 

1508 

1906 

8 

8 

8 

XVI. MAUSALA 

300; 

300 

300 

3 

— 

3 

XVII. MAHAPRASTHANIKA 

1 

120 ! 

123 

120 

5 

— 

5 

XVIII. SVARGAROHA^JA 

200 

200 

200 

1959 


1948 

Total 

82,136 

i 


95,586 


(The average nmnber of “Sokas ” per adhyaya is about 45.) 
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{552} The above is a conspectus of the figures for the adhyayas and slo 
kas of tfie ei^teen parvans of the MahalMrata according to (1) the Criti¬ 
cal Edition, (2) the Javanese Versiwi,^ and (3) the Southern Reoensira by 
Professor P. P. S. Sastri. 

Observations on the Figures of the above Table. 

I. Adi: The first figure (8) of the Javanese number for the adhyayas 
of the Adi (818) is obviously wrong; the other digits agree in the three texts. 
So we may take as correct the figures 218» which is givox us by the Critical 
Edition and Southern Recension, the Vulgate reading (227) being certainly 
a mistake.—^The number of shkas is no doubt a problem. I have adopted 
the figures given by the Sarada MS. and (me “ K” MS. (Ki),» which is con¬ 
firmed by the Rajaguru MS. from N^al,** and I am still inclined to suppose 
that that was the original figure. The Javanese and Southern figures 8884 and 
9884 respectively differ by IfiOO exactly, the Javanese figure being tlm same 
as that of the Mid-Indian group (Bengali-Devanagari). 

II. Sdbhd : The numbers are here absolutely certain. As regards the 
adhyayas, there is perfect agreement between the three sources, all of them 
giving 72, which is also the exact number of adhyayas of our Critical Edi¬ 
tion of the Sabha now passing through the press. The Vulgate figure (78) 
for the Uoha is therefore unquestionably wrong.—The sloka number is also 
certainly 2511, as the Southern Recension, in which the first figure has been 
increased to 4, is demonstrably inflated to make it conform with the inters 
polated text, and the additicmal stanzas of the Southern Recension do 
approximately amount to 2000. The correct figures for Sabha are therefore 72 
and 2511. 

{553} III. Amnyaka (commonly known as Vana) : As regards the 
adhyayas, the Javanese records 272 against the concordant figure 269 of all 
Indian version^. The latter may be taken to be the right figure, the discre¬ 
pancy of the Javanese, whieih is n^iti^bie;, remaining imesqdained,—^The 
same is true of the figure for the slakas, the (xxKoniaiit figure (11,664) of 
an Indian versicms being the original Parvasafiigraha figure. 

IV. Virata : The Javanese figure for the adhyayas is unfortunatdy 
missing. But as our Critical Editicm of the Virataparva has successfully 

1 The figures for the Javanese Version have been taken from Juynbchx’s Adu 
parwa, Oudjavaansch prazageschrifi, Gravenhage, 1906. pp, 5-6. The passage is re¬ 
produced in a note by H. Kern, “ Inhoiidsopgave van *t Mahabhaiata in T Ka- 
wi" in Bijdfagen, set III, Vol. IV, pp. 92-95, Kern has given in this paper a com¬ 
parative table of the Indian and the Javanese figures. 

* Kern, op. cit., p. 96 also remarks that the Javanese figure 818 is incorrect, 
and fiiat it should be 218. 

® See the Critical Edition of the Acfiparvan, p. 878. 

^ See my ‘*Epic studies (VII),'' ABORI, voL 19 (1938), pp. 215ff. 
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identified the adhyayas on the basis of the colophons given in MSS., there is 
no reason to doubt that the correct figure is 67, as given by the Sanskrit 
Parvasarhgraha.—^The three sources give three different figures for the slokas. 
The Southern Recension is obviously inflated, and may therefore be ignored, 
its figure having been revised—as in Sabha—^to accord with its interpolated 
text It is likely that the Javanese translator has confused the Sanskrit words 
for 50 and 15 (paficasat and pancadasa). The first two digits of the figures 
given in the Critical Edition and the Javanese Version do agree. We may 
therefore reasonably assume the original figure to be 2050, which is given by 
the Critical Edition of the Parvasaihgraha, though the two last digits natu¬ 
rally remain somewhat uncertain,^ 

V. Udyoga : The three sources agreeing exactly as regards the num¬ 
ber of adhyayas of the Udyoga, the figure 186 may be taken as certain.—^The 
figures for the slokas, on the other hand, are in a chaotic condition, the three 
texts giving three different figures 6698, 6928, 7998 ; which agree only in 
respect of the last digit \ The figures for the slokas remain, therefore, 
doubtful. 

VI. Bfdsma : The number of adhyayas in the BhS§ma is given by the 
Critical Editkoi and the Javanese Version as 117, but the Southern Recension 
gives their number as 118. In any case, the difference is not very significant, 
and the number may be assumed to be 117 or 118—There is no such doubt re¬ 
garding the number of slokas, which is unanimously given as 5884. 

VIL Drotja : There is likewise considerable agreement as r^ards the 
adhyayas and Mokas of the Droaga. The adhydya number {554} is 170.—^As 
r^ards the number of slokas, the first two digits (89) are certain. And since 
both the Critical Edition and the Southern Recension agree on the figure 8909, 
that is indicated as the correct figure. The probabUity in fafvour of this 
figure is strengthened owing to the circumstance that the last two figures of 
the Javanese Verskxi (84) are in all probability due tq contamination with 
the previous ^loka-figure 5884, which ends in 84. We may therefore adopt 
with confidence the concordant figure of the Indian versions 8909, the differ¬ 
ence between the Javanese and the Indian numbers being 75; the 
ernx: is in any event not more than 1 per cent 

VIII. Kaiw: The figures for Kangia are exactly of the same type. 
The three sources agree in giving 69 as the number of adhyayas.—Th& Java¬ 
nese MSS. give the number of slokas as 970, whidi is obviously wrong, it 
being ali^ certain that the word for 4000 has been omitted by the scribe 
by oversight ;* so we get the od^xial Javanese figure as [4]970. We may 


' See Vnu, Virdfaparvan, Introduction, p. xidv; anrf Sukthankar 

" studies ABORI voL 11, pp. 277 ff. 

* Kern, toe. dt., also recognizes that the first figure has been omitted by 
in the Javanese text 
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tentatively adopt the figure 4900, cm the concordant evicteice of Indian ver¬ 
sions. The difference between the Indian and Javanese figures being only 
70, the discrqjancy is only about 1-4 per cent. 

BQ. Salya : In this parvan there is fortunately no dcjubt about the 
sloka number, which is unanimously given as 3220.—^And a gain , fortunately, 
as regards the adkyaya number, the disaepancy between the Indian (59) and 
Javanese (121) figures is so great that the Javanese may be ruled out as 
hopdessly corrupt. There is another test we may apply, the Javanese figure^ 
(121) for adhyayas gives the average of about 27 Hokas to an adhyaya, while 
the Indian average is 54. Now the total number of adhyayas in the Maha- 
bharata ig supposed to be 2000, and the number of stanzas 100,000 (lata- 
sahasrapi®), which .gives the average of 4Ic&as to an adhyaya as 50 and that 
is much neater the average for the Indian figure for the adhySya number of 
the Salyaparvan than the Javanese figure. 

X. Sauptika : The figures for the Sauptika call for no remarte. They 
are uniformaly given in all the three sources as 18 and 870 respectively. 

{[555} XI. Stri : The sources do not agree as regards the number 
of adhyayas, but the Javanese figure (70) which is nearly two and half times 
as large as the Indian (27) is esctiemely improbable.® We may therefore 
tentatively take the conccardant Indian figure (27) as correcL—The difference 
between the Javanese and Indian figures for the Slokas is only five. It would 
seem that the last digit wais lost in the Javanese tradition •, if that be so, the 
correct number is 775, as given unanimously by the Indian MSS. 

XII. Sanii : The sloka figure for Santi (14,525) is given unanimously 
by all the three of our sources, which is a fortunate coincidence and alaf> a 
remarkable proof of the reliability of our tradition. The Vulgate figure 
(14,725) fear the Slofeas is positively wrong.—There is a differaice erf cmly six 
between the Javanese and Indian figures for adhyayas^ the Indian traditkai 
giving the figure as 339, the Javanese as 333. The agreement between the 
different Indian veraems is a weighty pdot in i&vmt <rf 339, vtuCh we may 
teitatively assume to be the correct figure. 

XIII. Amiasatia : The evidorce of the Javanese Version is unfortu- 
natdy missing, the versiem ignoring this palrvan altc^iethQ:, for some reason 
which it is hard to guess. It cannot be argued that il; is included in the 
^ti, ^rwe there is no appreciable increase in the number of adhyfiyas or 


^ Kesn, loc. at., likewise conadeis the Javanese figure (121) as very 
su^idous, 

s See the Critical Eefition erf the Adipaivan, additional passage No. 486*, 
^ven on page 241. 

» As in the case of the Salyaparvan, Kern (loc. cit.) regards the Javjuiese 
figure is very doubtful, 
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Sdcaa of the Javanese Version of the ^nti, as there would surdy have been, 
had the two parvans been amalgamated as is done sometinm^ There 
being also no agreement between the various Indian verskxis, the figures for 
both adh^yas and dokas of the Anusasana remain uncertain. 

XIV. Mvamedfaka: The number of adhyayos is unanimously given 
as 133, whidi may therefore be accepted as the correct figure.—^There is a 
discrepancy as r^ards the number of slokas : the! Critical Edition gives the 
figure as 2320, while the Javanese and the {556} Southern Recension agree in 
giving the figure as 4420, this being one of the rare instances in which the 
Javanese and the Southern Recension agree against the Northern Recension. 
The Southern Recension contains here an additional sub-parvrta, comprising 
23 adhyajras and about 1700 sit&as, known as the Vaigijavadharma parvan. 
There is no mention of any sudx parvan in the list of 100 pavans, given in 
the Pairvasatfagraha, though some Southern MSS. do insert, in another place, 
a line which mentions the Vaisnavadhaima among the contexts of the A§va- 
medhika. In this Section, Yudhisthira is instructed by sri-Kisina in the 
Dharma of the Vaiggavas, which seems hardly necessary, after the instruc¬ 
tion he had received from BMSma in more than 21,000 stanzas on general 
Dharma (Santi and Anusasana). The hi^ier Southern number must there¬ 
fore be regarded as due to this inflation, and can in any case not be accqxted. 
Nevertheless the peculiar agreement between the Javanese and the Southern 
is a disturbing factor. The number therefore may be regarded as doub^ul. 

XV. Asramavasika: There is not much doubt about the adhyayas of 
this parvan, thou^ the Javanese Version has a high figure (92) i against the 
unanimous Indian figure 42, whidi may be assumed to be the oirrect figure.® 
—As regards the number of slokas, there is a di^t disaepanty of 2 between 
tbe Critical Editjon and the Javanese Version, the former bdng 1506, the 
latter 1508. But the last di^t in this nunxber is not in doubt; it must be 
she. The Southern Recension gives the figure 1906, whidi must be regarded 
as estremely doubtful, since even Professor Sastsi, who has Hited tbe 
Southern Recension, could not find more than 1106^ stanzas for this parvan.® 
There has been dearly a mistake in the counting of the stan7.ne of this par- 

® It is pethaps worth notidng that so late a commentator as Vadiraja (d. 
P. K. God^ ABORI, toL 17, pp. 203-210, who assigns hini to the seventeenth 
oajtury), treats the Santi and Anufisana as one parvan and has like: 

^ yfedWi 

—which is quoted by Professor P. P. S. Sastw in the Introdttction to vol. 17, 
(Anu^gisazia Parvan, part 2,) p, sdv. 

s Keto {loc. ea.) Bkewise suggerts reachng ^ for 92 of tbe Javanese. 

* It fe interesting to note, as pointed out by ProfessOT S&siKE, Nannaya’s 
Aaikra-BkiredaTmt gives 1106 as the figiue of £ldms in the A^ramnvadka parvan, 
That probehy is cbe to a fredi count. 
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van, and the Southern figure being palpably incorrect, we may utilize the 
approximate agreement between the Critical Edition and the Javanese Ver¬ 
sion and adopt 1506 as the probable original PaniTasamgraha figure for the 
Asramavasika. 

XVL Mausala : All sources agree in giving the nun^r of adhydyas 
as 8 and the number of slokas as 300, which may accordingly be taken as the 
correct figures. The text also seems to con-{;557}-tain actually 300 stanzas. 
Consequently the vulgate reading 320, in the Parvasarhgraha chapter, is 
clearly faulty and has been properly .rejected. 

XVII. Mahdprasthdnika : The Javanese figure for the number of 
adhydyas is missing; but the Indian sources, including the MSS., uniformly 
divide this short parvan into three adhyayais; and the unanimous Indian 
reading cannot be called into question.—The number of slokas may also be 
re^rded as correctly given in the Critical ]Mitic«i, which is supported by the 
Southern Recension, though the Javanese Version adds, erroneously, three to 
the mimber, giving the figure as 123. I surmise that this addition of three to 
the Soka number is a wrong transposition from the adhyaya number, which 
is missing in the Javanese Version. The Vulgate figure (320) for the slokas 
is absurd and unquestionably incorrect. 

XVIU. Svmgdfohma : As in the previous cafee the adhyaya number 
is lost in the Javanese Vernon; but there cannot be any doubt that the cor¬ 
rect figure is 5, which is given by all editkais and MSS. of the Mahabharata. 
—The slaka number is unanimously given, by our three sources, as 200, which 
is a sufficiently correct approximation of the actual ertent of this last parvan 
of the Great Epic; and the Vulgate figure (209) may be unhesitatingly 
rejected. 

The table on the following page gives the figures for the adhyayas 
and slokas, book by book, arrived at by a collation of the various extant 
versions of the Parvasariigmha chapter of the Adiparvah. 
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Table giving the authentic figures for the Adhyayas and slokas of the 
eighteen Parvans of the Mahabharata, based upon a collation of the MSS, of 
the Sanskrit Parvasaihgrahaparvan and of the Javanese Version (ca. 
1000 A.D.). 



Parvan 

t 

I 

1 

Adhyaya 

1 Sloka 

I. 

ADI 

218 

i ? 

n. 

SABHA 

72 

1 2511 

HI. 

ARAXYAKA ..; 

269 

: 11,664 

IV. 

VIRATA 

67 

j 2050 

V. 

UDYOGA 

186 

? 

\1. 

BHiSMA .. i 

117 (or 118) 

; 5^4 

vir. 

DROXA .., 

170 

8909 

VIII. 

KARXA .. i 

69 

4900 

IX. 

SALYA .. i 

59 

3220 

X. 

SAUPTIKA .. I 

18 

870 

XI. 

STRi .. i 

27 

: ■ 775 

XII. 

SANTI .. 1 

339 

! 14,525 

XIII. 

ANUSASANA .. i 

? 

1 ? 

XIV. 

ASVAMEDHIKA 

133 

? 

XV. 

ASRAMAVASIKA 

42 

1506 

XVI. 

MAUSALA 

8 

300 

XVII. 

MAHAPRASTHANIKA ■ 

3 

1 120 

XVIII. 

svargarohaxa .. j 

5 

i 200 
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A STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROGRESS OF THE 
CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Read by the General Editor, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, on the occasion oj 
the publication oj the Udyogaparvan and the presentation oi it to 
the Rajasaheb of Aundh, on 6th Jtdy, 1940 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, • 

On this happy and auspicious day, which is the twenty-third anniversary 
of the foundation of this Institute, I am glad to announce the publication of 
the edition of the Udyogaparvan by Professor Dr. S. K. De of the Dacca 
University, which is volume six of our Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. 
This is, as you are no doubt aware, the third parvan to be completed by us. 
The Adiparvan, edited by m 3 rself, was completed in 1933. It was followed 
three years later by the Virataparvan edited by Professor Dr. Raghu Vir.\ 
of the Sanatan Dharma College, Lahore And now we have the Udyoga- 
parvan, which, I hqpe, will testify to our industry and perseverance. 

The amount of matter published during the last 21 years, since the com¬ 
mencement of the work in 1919, may appear to you small And it is a fact 
that some editions of the Mahabharata which were begun long after we had 
started have already been long completed. But yoa must not confuse those 
editions with ours. Those other editions implied only work for compositors 
and proof-readers. Their procedure, which is very simple, is this. Older 
editions of th^ Mahabharata are put in the hands of compositors, wrho pro¬ 
ceed to manufacture a new edition, faithfully copying, in every detail, all the 
old mistakes and adding some of thdr own making, in the bargain. 

When this Institute undertook to bring out a Oitical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, it was not meant to bring out a new edition in this time- 
honoured way, which has made the term " Indian edition ” a synonyin of a 
“ bad edition.’’ In Indian editi<Mis of the past, the paper was bad, the type 
was bad, the ink was bad, and the text also was generally bad. I do not 
wish to say that we* have produced an ideal edition of the Mahabterata, but 
I do maintain that we have taken a distinct step forward in that direction, 
and that our work has marked an appreciable advance in the tedinique of 
the editing of Sanskrit texts. And when I say that I am giving you not my 
own opinion but the considered opinion of savants, publishefl repeatedly in 
the course of lengthy and daborate reviews of our edition, in high-dass and 
authoritative Journals throu^out the world- The edition has been before 
the w<hM <rf scholars - for nearly hfteen- years, smd Hhere has been a st^dy 
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choius of enthusiastic approbation greeting the appearance of every successive 
fascicule, whose pablicaticai is eagerly awaited by Inddogjsts in all parts of 
the world. 

When we say we are bringing out an edition of the Mahabharata, we 
are really considerably underrating our own work. It is not merely a text- 
edition that we are preparing. What we have undertakai is a research into 
the Mahabh&rata manuscript tradition, which, you will realize, is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing and which—^let me emphasize—has now been undertaken for the 
first' time in the long hstory of our Great Epic. 

Let us glance for a momoit at the history of the project. Since 1897 
there has been a steady and persistent demand for a critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, which was wanted, as the late Professor Winternitz put it, 
“ as the only sound basis for all Mahabharata studies, nay, for all studies 
connected with the epic literature of India."’ In 1904, as a result of the 
agitation which was kept up in Europe by certain Indol(®sts, the Interna¬ 
tional Association of the Academies of Eurqie and America undertook llie 
weak. And for that purpose, even some money was collected by the Sans- 
kritists in England, through the Secretary of State for India, from certain 
sources in India, and the amount was placed in the hands of Trustees in 
England, which is still lying there, in the name of the Trustees, in some 
Englidi bank. The last great European War put an end to this project of 
a European edition of the Mahabharata, whidr ended as a matter of fact 
without achieving anything beyond smne preliminary work. After that v/ar, 
this Institute undertocA; the work, making a fresh start. The difficulty was 
of coarse the money. What really made it possiWe for the Institute to launch, 
some twenty years ago, this gigantic and amhitious sdieme was the promise 
made by Sirimant Balasaheb Pant Ratinidhi, Raja Saheb of Aundh,—our 
worthy guest of this evening—to contribute a lakh of rupees to the Maha¬ 
bharata Publication Fund. Sir Ramfcrishna Bhandarkar, the then senior- 
most Acarya of Indology in Western India, w'as naturally consulted. He is 
repeated to have said that the project was certainly worth imdertaking, but 
it would cost ten lakhs of rupees; and if was ik) use undertaking the work 
unless there were prospects of raising that sum. Whai he was assured that 
that amount woidd be found, he agreed to sptmsor the undertaking, and as a 
matter of fact himsdf inaugurated it'h/ae, in this hall, in April 1919, by 
wrxtii^ down the mantra of the Great Epic, narayatfim natnskriya etc. The 
Institute, it may be dsmed, undertone then to pcepaxe an edition in whidi 
all the different versiwis of the epic have been turned to account and which 
will meet with the highest requirements of critical sdiolar^p. 

WSh that our work has been dialked out f<a us. It di^dde8 itsdf natu¬ 
rally into five stages : (1) search for cid and reliaUe MSS.; (2) coll^ioD 
of the MSS.; (3) cmistitution of the text with the help of the odlatkns; 
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(4) preparation of the critical apparatus, to be printed aksig with the consti¬ 
tuted text; and, finally, (5) seeing the matter through the press. 

From the published vtdumes you will see that on every page from a half 
to two-thirds of the space is tahen up by the critical notes, which give a very 
detailed account of the MSS. examined and collated and whkh form the bulk 
of our evidence for the text. It is this which necessitates laborious woric and 
demands endles patience; and its completion for the parvans so far publish¬ 
ed is, I ccmsider, the abiding achievement trf our edition. Our edition thus 
gives you not «dy a text, a critical text, but also a digest of the MSS. tradi¬ 
tion of the MahaHiarata extending over nearly 2000 years. I may observe 
that in the case of every text, when the manuscript tradition fluctuates to any 
extent, it is only a careful study of the dilations of the MSS., and nothing 
dse, that can give you an autheitic text; just as when there is a di^te 
between two or more litigants an impartial judge trying the case would dedde 
it only after examining the deprsitions and hearing the evidence of all the 
parties and their witnesses. 

I am glad to say that the method which has been worked out by the 
Institute for dealing with the Mahabharata textual problem has commended 
itself to all scholars who are competent to pass an c^inimi mi the merits of 
the question. Professor Walter Ruben, of the University of Ankara, who 
has made a dose study of Ramayaija MSS., has declared that the same me¬ 
thod may be applied, Tnutatis mutandis, to the Ramayajga also. Appreciative 
reviews of our edition, as I remarked already, have been puMshed during 
the last thirteen years not ordy in Indian, but also in English, Fraich, Ger¬ 
man, Italian, Czecho-Slovakian, Polish and American Journals. The scheme 
has bear oommatided by . the Intematirmal Oriental Oxigress, by the All- 
India Odartal Conference and by many of the learned bodies specializing in 
Oriental studies. There have been heard a few dissentient voices, but they 
are mostly of persons who do iK)t know the ABC of t^ual criticism and 
who have never evai seen a Ma haMiaiata MS. in their wh<de life. Such 
uninformed criticism of self-styled sdiolars we may safely ignore. 

But we need not rest on the judgment of cither scholars akxie, for a 
justification of our method. The cOTrectness of the method adopted 1^ us 
has been vindkated now by independent and objective evidaKe. The now 
famous Rajaguru MS., discovwed in Nepal by the Rajagura Pandit Hema- 
RAj, whkh is nearly 800 years old and is therefore the eddest extant MS. of 
the Adqjarvan, confirms not only many of the dieted readings of the critical 
text but justifies even some the emendatiems made by me, whidi b—- it 
will be adnutted—unimpeachabie evidence of the correctness of the method 
we have been following. 

We have oohgjleted now in this fashkai, as I said, three whole books of 
the MalSblEuata : the Adiparvan, the Virataparvan and the Udyogaparvan. 
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As for the other parvans, you are no doubt aware that the Sabhaparvan has 
been assigned to Professor Frankling Edgerton of Yale University, who came 
over to Poona in 1938 in order to examine for himself the MSS. of the Sabha 
which had been collated by the Institute for him, and also to give the finish¬ 
ing touches to his edition in consultation with me. His work has been lying 
with him ready for puMication and would have beai sent to the press long 
ago, but for this war, which is hampering inter-communication and delaying 
the publication of the parvan. 

The next parvan we took in hand is the Vanaparvan (or rather the 
Araoyakaparvan, to give it its correct name), which is being edited by myself. 
It is passing, through the press as rapidly as we can take it through. It will 
comprise about 1100 pages of our edition, of which nearly 700 pages have 
already been printed off. I hope to finish it—if nothing untoward happens 
to hinder its progress—by the end of this year. 

As regards the Bhismaparvan, which has been assigned to Rao Bahadur 
Dr. Belvalkar, I am glad to report that considerable advance has been 
made by the editor in the preparation of the press-copy. Not only has Dr. 
Belvalkar completed his draft of the constituted text, but the compilation 
of the critical notes has been taken in hand and is proceeding apace. 

When the Bhismaparvan is completed, which we hope to do in a little 
over a year from now, we shall have completed nearly 45 per cent, of this 
gigantic work. You will realize the amount of work that will be accomplisli- 
ed when I tell you that we shall have critically dealt with a little under 40,000 
slokas and printed about 4500 pages of our edition. 

The collation work has made considerable advance and is a long way 
ahead of the publication. We possess now nearly complete collations of all 
the parvans up to the Anu^sana, which means that we have nearly finished 
that part of our tads; because there remains now only the short tail, consist¬ 
ing of some easy and unimportant parvans, which I am confident, will offer 
no great difficulties either to the collator or to the editor. 

I have given you, gentlemen, a very brief outline of the main work done 
under the name of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. Our work has, 
moreover, given rise to many other subsidiary undeitakings, which are being 
carried out by different scholars, in different places, to some extent independ¬ 
ently of our work here. 

Noteworthy afnong these works are the following four. Our edition has 
given to a student of the Dacca University a subject for a Ph.D. thesis en¬ 
titled “ Studies in Epic Grammatical Forms,’* which is an essay towards the 
compilation of epic grammar and which is based entirdy on our edition of 
the Adiparvan. Our Mahabharata researdies have further inspired another 
s^dei^ of ti^ qpk to the Bombay XJnivmity a Ph.Dv thesfe m 
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the Bhrgvangirasa element in the Mahabharata. There is a third Ph.D. 
dissertation for which a subject has been furnished our edition. The 
subject is the phencanenon of case-variation in the epic di alprr, which is iv'inf r 
investigated by a student of Dr. S. M. Katre at the Deccan College Research 
Institute. A Spanish professor, Dr. Jose Canedo, I understand, has planned 
an daborate grammatical work on Epic Syntax, which has made consideraWe 
advance and which would have been published by now but for this war, which, 
as you know, is paralyzing all literary and scholarly activity in Europe. 

I shall pass coi to some minor studies wl^ have arisen out of (wr Maha- 
HiSrata work. Aiiang out of his study of the Sabhaparvan, Professor Edger- 
TON has recoitly published three important papers. One of then is about 
the mention of the city of Rome in the Digvijaya section of 'the SaWiaparvan, 
whidi is the first time that a dear reference has been found in Indian litera¬ 
ture to the name of the capital of ancient Italy, Roma. Another paper by 
him deals with the question of “ Epic Trisitubh and its Hypermetric Varktses." 
A third papa* by him concerns the reading and interpretation of a Sabha- 
parvad ^anza, an old crux, which has become famous as the parable of the 
“Goat and the Knife" (“ ajakTpa/fiya"). 

In oramection with his study of the Bhijmaparvan, whidi is beii^ edited 
by him. Dr. Belvalkar has pxiblished several valuaUe peters, amoi% them 
the “Miscarriage of the attemptai stratification of the Bhagavadgita,” the 
“ Kashmiri Versicm of the Bhagavadgita,” and the “ Cosmographical Epneode 
in the Mahabharata and the I^dmapuiaija." He has other papers in pxepa- 
ration. 

You will thus see, gentlemen, that the time and the rruMiey spent during 
the last twenty years of silent and arduous work of the MahaWiarata Depart¬ 
ment of the Institute have not been spent in vain. The Instimte has not 
only brought out aitkal editions of fiiree of the prarvans of the Mahfibharata, 
but it has built up an indqiendent school teztual critkisn and perfected 
the technique of the editing of Sanskrit texts. It has opened out new vistas 
of work with immense pjossibilities, which will occupy Indologists. I ims^ine, 
for at least half a century, if not more. It has stimulated vivid interest in 
Mahabharata studies, which were languishing for want of a critical edition 
of the text. They are carried out now on a sound basis and in a scientific 
spirit, diffe ring con^icuously freon the somewhat gassy ebullitions of prevkHs 
writers cm the subject of the MahaWrarata. 

The Critical Edition of the Mahalharata is thus a oomprdiensive and 
many-sided iSerary activity, with ramifications in many directioos. It is 
this aspect of our Mahabharata work, I imagine, which inqwessed the British 
Academy in Lxmdcm and which induced that august body to vote a giant to 
our Malabhaiata PuWication Pond in order to show its appreciation of the 
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work which is being done by the Institute and which is not merely of national 
but international" interest and importance. 

It is gratifying to note that we have all along been staunchly supported 
in our enterprise financially by the Governments, the Princes and the People 
of India,—and at least by one University, the University of Bombay. During 
the last twenty years they have contributed in the aggr^te some Rs. 3,50,000. 
That is a considerable sum, you will admit. But much more will be needed 
to complete the work. As we progress and inspire confidence among the 
people, who will b^in to realize the great literary and scientific importance 
of this project, more help will, I am confident, be coming forth. Indeed there- 
are indications that these are no false hopes. As the Secretary of the Insti¬ 
tute Dr. Dandekar, has just told you, the Sir Dc^abjee Tata Charities 
have only recently, despite the prevailing financial strigency, sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Mahabharata work, which has been, a welcome addi¬ 
tion to our attenuated resources, and for which we are eictremely grateful 
to the Trustees of that Fund. Some of our annual subsidies, which had been 
granted for a fixed period of years, have expired. We have been endeavour¬ 
ing to get them renewed, and the response has been very encouraging, not¬ 
withstanding the diaos into which the* war has thrown our national economy. 
Of the patrons whom we have thus approached, the first one to respond was 
the Chief Saheb of Ichalkaranji, who, as the Secretary has just announced, 
has kindly promised to continue his patronage. This is a great encouragement 
to us and we are most grateful to the Chief Saheb, who is a staunch patron 
of learning and a great friend of all earnest students. On behalf of the 
MahalMrata Editorial Board I must also express our most grateful thanEs 
to Shrimant Raja Saheb of Phaltan, who in response to our urgent appeal 
has, as aimouiKied by the Secretary, been pleased to continue his annual 
grant of Rs, 500 for the MahatMrata work for a further period of five years. 
If the work is not finished by then, we shall again have to approadi the kind 
Raja Saheb, who, I am sure, will again be pleased to renew the grant. Small 
though th^ donations be which we have now secured, there is no need to 
k)se courage. They are indicative of good-will and confidence, which are 
worth a great^deal. When the war clouds have passed away, better days 
will surely dawn for us; whai the thou^ts of men will again turn to the pre¬ 
servation and growth of cultural values. We ^11 then have again, I am 
confident, the same share of bounty from our patrons of learning which we 
have hithato enjoyed and which will hdp us to carry to completion oik of 
the most important of our national projects. 

July 6, 1940. 


JL 



A STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROGRESS OE THE 
CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABIURATA 

[Read by Dr. V. S. Sukthakeai^ od tbe occaaoa of the presentation of the 
Aiaityakaparvan to Suimant RajASA.HEB ci Aimdh on 5tfa Jaraaiy 1943.] 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is now more than seventeen years since I took over charge the 
M^iabharata work and reorganized, oa sranewhat diffaeot lines, this De¬ 
partment of the Institute, having profited ty the experiences aird experi¬ 
ments of my predecessor, the late lainaited Mr. Utgikar. During this 
interval the Institute has published Critical Editions of four complete Books 
of the Mahabhfirata: Adiparvan (1933), Virataparvan (1936), the Udyo- 
gaparvan (1940), and now the Aranyakaparvan (1942). These four 
parvahs comprise, according to the Parvasaihgrahapaivan, about 28,400 
Sokas, In additioD to this a fascicule of the SaMgparvan edited by Prof. 
Franklin Edghiton of Yale Unm»^ (U. S. A), iriiich has been ready 
for some time and whidi could be taken up for printing only owing to the 
very generous special grant of Rs. 10,000 recently made by the Government 
of Bombay, is being puWished today. Purthennore, the press-copy of the 
Bhi^maparvan, whidi is bring edited by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
is almost ready and is now undergoing final revision at the hands of its 
editor. It will be ready for being sent to the press very shortly. In feet 
the work is advanced as far that it can be got ready for the press within 
three months. But' can we send it to the press? Not unless we can find 
a generous donor prepared to pay for the cost of the printing of the new 
volume, in these days when the cost of printing has ahnoet doufaled. The 
present financial situation of the Dqiartinent is such that we can just manage 
to get the press-copies ready; but the large wirld cd scholars outride the 
walls of this Institute, eagerly awaiting the appearance of our now-fetnous 
yrilow-coveied fasdcules, must nnfbrtunateiy be k^ waitmg undt moie 
funds are availaNe. 

Any way, during the past 17 years the Institute has critically dealt with 
the first 6 parvans of the Great Epic : the Adi, Sabha, Aiaoyaka, Vir^ 
Udyoga and Bhasma. The six parvans make up a total of about 363® 
riokas, out of an aggregate cd 82,150 Slokas, a portxu yhidh is ^jproxi- 
matdy 45% of the entire Mrflabharata, exduding, of course, the Harivaihfia, 
which I have kept out of my cakulatku in order not to frighten you too 
iHqrilt is HO hiefm ?triiisyepient, I Tl* psrt of the efri? 
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critically dealt with so far is, I imagine, in bulk abcwit four times as great 
as the Greek epics, Iliad and Odyssey put together and one and a half 
as our RSmayanja. 

That a work of this nature and these dimensions is not one man’s job 
is very very esvident. Many friends, cdlaborators, sympathisers and patrons 
have contributed to sudi measure of success as has been achieved so far, 
and they include among them princes and potentates, curators and librariaiK, 
printers and parvan-editors, not to speak of the General Editor and his 
modest staff of collators in the bariground. Surely, the most potent amAng 
these multifarious contributory factors have been our generous patrons, who, 
out of r^:ard for this venerable monument of Indian antiquity, this great 
and lustrous heritage of Bharatavar^a; have in the past liberally supplied 
the Institute^ throng all thesei years, with funds to carry on this costly but 
vital work. 

Ladies and Gentlemai, I must tell you frankly this is a costly work. 
AH good work costs money now-a-days! Good mahuscripts cost monQr. 
Good printing costs money. Good editors cost money. 

The British nation c®ce paid out one million pounds for one rare ife. 
of the Bible. Would India pay a amilar amount for any book? Why not? 
Are the British people greater lovers of books, greater lovers of literature, 
greater lovers of religion, greater tovers of knowledge than we Indians ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. Great Britain is a small nation, a young nation, compared to India'. 
And our love of knowledge, love of litarature, love of scriptures, is greater. 
We are the inheritrxs of the great book, this “book of books” composed 
at a time when Great Britain was not yet entered on the map of dvilized 
nations. And the entire cost of making this Critical Edition of the MahS- 
bharata is orily care millioti rupees—and not pounds—which is only l/15th 
of the cost of the BiUe.. We haVe collected arid ^lent already 5 lakhs of 
rupees. We want now only 5 lakhs more. And we are not pessimistic 
about it. We have no reason to be that When the war douds have passed 
away, bettd: days will surdy dawn for us; then the thou^s of men will 
again tom to the preservatkm and growth of cultural values. We shall 
then, I am confident, enjoy the same generous support from patrons of 
learning as we have hitherto enjoyed and that will hdp us to carry to com¬ 
pletion one of the most important of our natinnai projects. 

If yoit want me to point out to you just one man who is responable 
fw originating and furthering the project, he is sitting in front of you, I 
mean, Si rimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Raja of Aundh. 

The cpustim may occur to you. Is it worth all this expenditure? 
Whether wb realize it or not, we still stand under the spdl of the Mala- 
Amid the deep^ strands that- are wovmi in the thread of our 
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civilization, thare is more than one that is drawn ori^nally from Bharata- 
vaii§a and from Sanskrit literature. And well in the centre of this vast mass 
of literature, there stands this deathless, traditional book d divine inq>irjdioti, 
unapproachable and far removed from possibilities of human oongjetitioo. 

There is a danger that in air pseudo-sdentific mood, we may be 
tempted to discard this great bode, thinking that we have outgrown it. That 
would be a capital blunder! That would in fact mean nothing but an 
indication of our will to ocanmit suicide, national aiidde, the signal oi cur 
national extinetkm. For never , was truer word ^>ok£n than when the late 
German Indologist Hermann Qlienberg said that “in the Ma labh ^ta 
breathe the united soul of India, and the individual souls of her peofde.” 
And why is that ? Because the Mahabhaiata is the natiood saga of India. 
It is, in other words, the cemtent of our collective unconscious. And just 
for that reasoi it refuses to be discarded. We must therefore gia^ tins 
great boc* with both hands and face it squarely. Then we diall recognize 
that it is our past which has prolonged itsdf into the present. We are it : 
I the real WE! Shall we be guilty of strangling our own soul? 
NEVER! 


JL 
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